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CHAPTER  Xn, 

"  What  's  the  matternow  ?  "  crîed  St.  Giles,  pale  and  agliast  ; 
for  înstantly  lie  believed  hims^  deteoted  ;  instantlj  saw  the  gaoU 
the  gallows,  and  the  hangman.  **  What  's  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  What  's  the  matter  ?  "  roared  the  barber,  "  only  a  little  bit 
<»f  mnrder,  that  's  ail — and  ihat  's  nothing  to  chaps  like  you." 

Terrible  as  was  the  charge,  nevertheless  St.  Giles  felt  himself 
Bomewhat  relieved  :  he  was  net,  he  found,  apprehended  as  the 
escaped  convict  :  that  was  yet  unknown  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  with 
the  accusation  of  bloodshed  on  him,  he  felt  comparatively  tranquil. 
"  Mnrder,  is  it,"  he  said,  **  well,  who  's  murdered  ?  And  whoever 
le  is,  why  is  it  to  be  me  who  *s  killed  him — tell  me  that  !  " 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  ?  '*  said  the  barber.  *'  A  chap,  with  rags 
en  hhn,  not  fit  to  scare  birds  in  a  bean-field,  and  yet  talks  like 
one  of  us  !  I  should  like  to  know  where  such  as  you  get  crown 
pièces." 

**  Never  mind — never  mind,*'  said  the  host  of  the  Lamb  and 
Star,  **  that  *s  justice *s  work — not  ours." 

"  Justice 's  work  !  "  exclaimed  the  hostess — now  pressing  foré- 
tnost  of  the  crowd — "  and  what  will  justice  do  for  us  ?  When 
justice  bas  hanged  the  ragamuffin,  will  justice  givo  back  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  bouse  ?     Who  '11  come  to  the  Lamb  and  Star,  when 

'    I  ,  ■     I    ■!  ■      ■  ■  t  ■  I  ' ^  —     -—  ■■  ■    ■         - 
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it  's  known  to  harbour  cut-tliroats  ?  But  it  *s  tliat  bussy,  Beck j  ; 
it  *s  sbe  tbat  bid  tbe  murderer  bere  ;  it  *s  sbe,  I  *1]  be  swom  it, 
knows  ail  about  tbe  murder,  for  tbere  isn*t  sucb  a  devil  for  break- 
ing  in  tbe  wbole  county."  Sucb  was  tbe  empbatic  déclaration  of 
tbe  bostess,  wbo,  by  a  kind  of  logic — not  altogetber  uncommon  to 
tbe  sex — saw  in  Becky,  tbe  reckless  destroyer  of  pottery,  tbe  con- 
séquent accomplice  in  bnman  destruction.  Tbe  reasoning,  it  must 
be  confesaed,  was  of  tbe  most  violent»  tbe  most  tyrannie  kind  ;  on 
wbicb  account»  it  was  8(»newbat  more  attrae^ve  to  Mrs.  Blink 
guileless,  ingenuous  soûl  !  wbo,  in  ber  innocency,  rated  ber  band 
maiden  for  bestowing  a  bomicide  in  tbe  bam  of  tbe  Lamb  and  Star 
wben,  bad  tbe  matron  known  augbt  of  tbe  moral  macbinery  of  life 
sbe  ought  instantly  to  bave  doubled  Becky 's  wages  for  «aâï  inèsti 
mable  service.  Mrs.  Blink  ougbt  to  bave  known  tbat  to  a  publie- 
bouse  a  murderer  was  far  more  profitable,  to  botb  tap  and  parlour, 
tban  a  pretty  barmaid.  Sbe  ougbt  to  bave  looked  upon  tbe  Lamb 
and  Star  as  a  made  bostèlry,  from  tbe  instant  it  sbould  be  known 
that  St.  Giles/  witb  tbe  mark  of  Gain  fresb  upon  bim,  chsnged  his 
irst  blood-begottmi  4ollar  ^re  ;  tbat  aft^wards  be  sooigbt  thé 
sweets  of  sle^  in  tbe  Lan^b  and  Star 's  bam.  Silly  Mrs.  Blink  ! 
Wby,  tbevery  straw  pressed  by  St.  Giles  was  preeioufi  as  tkougb  laid 
Upon  by  Midas.  To  be  split  and  worked  into  bonnets  it  was  wortli 
— ^wbat  brain  sball  say  bow  mucb  a  truss?  But  Mrs.  Blink 
tbougbt  not  after  ibis  fasbion.  Sbe  loeked  upon  St.  Gtks  as 
•tbougb  be  bad  brougbt  so  mucb  blood  upon  the  bouse-— so  mjmy 
ineffaeeable  stains  of  sbame  and  ignominy.  Foolisb  woman  !  she 
ougbt  rtJÛèer  to  bave  made  bim  ber  bumblest  cnrtsey — ou^t 
iratber  to  bave  set  ber  face  witb  her  sumûest  smile,  fbr  baving^ 
given  tbe  Lamb  and  Star  tbe  préférence  of  bis  infamy.  Benighted 
xreature  !  sbe  knew  not  tbe  wortb  of  murder  to  a  bar. 

"  And  pray  wbo  is  murdered  ?  *'  again  asked  St.  Giles,  witli  an 
efirontery  tbat  ags^n  called  up  ail  tbe  virtnous  astonisbment  of  t^ 
bost  and  bostess.  "  If  I  Ve  killed  anybody,  can't  you  let  me 
know  wbo»it  is?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  cried  tbe  landlord,  "you  're  just  tbe  fellow  to 
brazen  it  out  ;  but  it  won't  do  tbis  time  ;*'  and  be  tben  looked 
knowingly  at  bis  wife,  wbo  was  about  to  express  bers^  on  tlie 
certiûn^  of  St.  Giles  *s  fate,  wb^i  sbe  b^eld  Becky  peepiig 
anxiously  from  tbe  crowd,  most  sbamefully  interested,  as  Mrs. 
Blink  concwved,  in  tbe  prisoner's  conditicm.  **  Wby,  you  wicked 
bussy  !  if  you  ougbtn't  to  be  banged  witb  bim,"  cried  the  bostess  : 
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wiierenpon  Beeky  immediately  took  to  ker  hedt,  and  was 
diately  fo&owed  by  her  mistress,  whoBe  Untà  îndigBatMn  at  kaglli 
ëeà  a  nmttmng  de&th  in  the  distanoe.  Mi«.  l^ink  being  gODé, 
ÛiesFe  was  dead  sOenee  for  a  moment  ;  aad  tiien  tàe  landWrd,  wHIi 
a  poxzled  look,  jerking  hîs  hoad  towardt  St.  GSea,  briellj  asked 
eGQBsel  of  «ne  and  ail. — "  What  sliall  we  do  with  hîm  ?  " 

This  qverj prodoeed  aaotker  panse.     Ererjsian  weaiod  to  feèl 

as  tbaagh  the  qnes^oni  waa  speeiallj  pat  to  hims^,  and  tiiereloFe 

did  his  best  to  prépare  to  answer  it.     Yes  ;  almoat  cnrery  mam 

scratcfaed  his  head,  and  snddenly  tried  to  look  aeute,  tharp. 

"  What  *s  to  be  done  wi  'un  ?  "  asked  two  or  three  mosinglj  ;  and 

Ûïm  lodked  in  eaeh  other's  faces,  as  thoi^  they  looked  at  a  dead 

waH    At  l^igth,  wisdom  desceiided  np<m  the  brain  of  the  barber. 

"  1 11  tell  yoa  what  we  '11  do  witlk  him,"  saîd  Use  tmall  09>aele  of 

the  Lamb  ai^  Star,  and  snddenly  ail  looked  tatîsfied,  as  thougk 

^  mystery  wae  at  length  diseovered, — **  1 11  tell  yon  what  we  'Il 

do  with  him  :  we  11  leare  him  where  he  is."    Ererybody  nodded 

SBsent  to'the  happy  thonght.     *'  He  'U  be  jnst  as  sale  hère  aa 

in  the  eage  ;  and  that  's  a  mile  away.     We  're  only  gat  to  tie 

lôm  hand  and  foot,  and  three  or  four  of  ns  to  sit  np  and  watdà 

im,  and  I  warrant  he  doesn't  slip  throngh  our  fingera — I  warrant 

ne,  Tammit  as  he  is,  we  11  gîre  a  good  aœoimt  ei  him  to  jastiee.** 

îhe  barber  was  rewarded  with  a  mnrmnr  of  apphittse  ;  apd  saeh 

spproba^n  he  reeelTod  ail  tranquilly,  like  a  man  aeenêtemed  to 

Ihe  Bweets  of  moral  incense.     For  St.  Giles,  he  had  «gûn  caat 

himedlf  hc^esslynponthe  straw  ;  againlay,  seemingly  indiffèrent 

to  êH  aronnd  him.     In  the  despair,  the  wretchedness  of  his  co»- 

dttkm,  life  or  death  was,  he  thonght,  to  him  alike.     On  ail  hands 

he  was  a  hunted,  perseented  wretch  ;  life  was  to  him  a  misérable 

disease  ;  a  leprosy  of  soûl  that  made  him  alone  in  a  breaihing 

worid.     There  m^ht  be  coanpanîonship  in  the  gra^e.     And  so 

<lreannng,  St.  Giles  lay  domb  and  motionless  as  a  eorpse,  thé 

while  his  captors — ^as  they  thonght  themselres — ^took  connsel  for 

his  secnrity.     "  Hnsh  !  "  said  the  barber,  motioning  silence,  and 

&en  haying  stood  a  few  moments,  listening,  with  upraised  finger, 

he  cried — "  it  's  my  belief  the  rogue  's  asle^  :  in  that  case,  we 

needn't  tie  hkn  :  we  've  only  to  watch  outside  :  the  night  's  warm, 

the  dçfg  's  loose,  and  with  a  mng  or  so  of  aie,  l 'm  good  to  watdi 

Tridi  any  half^oxen  of  yon."     The  tnith  is,  the  barber  had  been 

▼isited  by  a  second  thought,  that  suggested  to  him  the  probabilitj^ 

of  rongh  usage  at  the  hands  of  the  prisoner>  should  th^re  be  ask 
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attempt  to  put  Lim  îa  bonds,  and  he  tlierefore,  wîtli  a  pardonable 
regard  for  his  own  features,  proposed  to  wave  the  ceremony  of  tjing 
the  culprit.  **  He  *11  hâve  his  share  of  rope  în  time,  '  '  said  the  barber, 
mucb  satîsfied  witb  the  smallness  of  the  jest.  And  thereupon,  he 
beckoned  his  companions  from  the  barn  ;  and  had  alreadj  imagîned 
the  balminess  of  the  coming  aie — ^for  the  landlord  had  promised 
flowing  mugs — ^when  justice,  professional  justice,  arrived  in  the 
shape  of  a  sworn  constable.  **  Where  's  this  murdering  chap  ?  '* 
asked  the  functionarj. 

"  Ail  right,  Master  Tipps,"  said  the  barber,  **  ail  snug  ;  we  've 
got  him." 

**  There  's  nothîng  right,  nothing  snug,  without  the  cuffs,"  said 
the  constable,  displaying  the  irons  with  much  officiai  pride. — - 
**  He's  in  the  barn,  there,  eh,  Master  Blink  ?  Then  I  charge  y  ou 
ail  in  the  king's  name — and  this  is  his  staff — to  help  me."  The 
landlord,  touched  by  the  magie  of  the  adjuration,  stepped  forward 
"with  the  lantern  ;  the  constable  followed,  and  was  sulkily  followed 
by  two  or  three  of  the  party.  The  barber,  however,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  kidney,»budged  not  a  foot.  **  Isn't  it  always  so  ?  "  he 
exclaimed,  **  if  ever  a  man  puts  himself  ont  of  the  way,  and  ven.^ 
tures  his  precious  life  and  limbs,  taking  up  ail  sorts  of  varmint— 
if  erer  he  does  it,  "why  it  's  safe  for  Master  Constable  to  corne  down^ 
and  take  away  ail  the  honour  and  glory.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  's  the  use  of  a  man  feeling  savage  against  rogues,  if 
another  man  's  to  hâve  the  crédit  of  it  ?  Now  you  '11  see  how  it 
will  be, — it  's  the  way  of  the  world, — oh  y  es  ! — you  ill  see  ; — thcy  'Il 
take  this  chap,  and  try  him,  and  hang  him, — perhaps  put  him  in 
chains  and  ail,  and  we  shall  never  be  so  much  as  thaiûied  for  it. 
No,  we  shaU  never  be  named  in  the  matter.  Well,  after  this, 
folks  may  murder  who  they  like  for  me.  And  isn  t  it  precious  late, 
too  !  and  will  my  wife  believe  l 've  been  nowhere  but  hère  !  "  cried 
the  barber  ;  and  a  sudden  cloud  darkened  his  face,  and  he  ran  off  like 
a  late  schoolboy  to  his  task.  Poor  St.  Giles  !  he  knew  it  not  ;  but, 
if  revenge  were  sweet  to  think  upon,  there  was  somebody  at  home 
who  woTjdd  revenge  the  'wrongs  of  the  vagrant  upon  the  barber* 
Somebody,  who,  at  deep  midnight,  would  scare  sleep  from  his 
pillow,  even  whilst  the  feloniously  accused  snored  among  the 
straw  I  And  after  this  fashion  may  many  a  wretch  take  sweet 
comfort  ; — ^if,  indeed,  revenge  be  sweet  ;  and  there  are  very 
respectable  folks^  whom,  in  truth,  it  bas  very  saccharine  qualities, 
fpr  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  as  children  enjoy  sugar-cane  ; — sweet 
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Gomfort  that,  wliatevcr  wrong  or  contumelj  may  be  cas!  iipon  lûm 
îu  the  ligbt  of  daj,  tbere  may  be  somebody»  as  it  would  seom, 
especially  appointed  to  cbastîse  tbe  evil-doer  ;  and  tbat,  too»  **  in 
the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  tbe  nigbt  ;*'  to  drive  sleep  from 
bis  eyeballs  ;  to  make  bîm  feel  a  coward,  a  nobody,  a  nmcompoop» 
in  bis  ovm  boUand. 

Fleasant  is  it  for  tbe  bitter-tbinkîng  man  wbo  sees  a  blnstering 
autborîty — wbetber  grasping  a  beadle^s  staff  or  bolding  tbe  scales 
of  justice — sometimes  to  know  tbat  tbere  is  a  louder  autbority  at 
borne,  a  greater  yebemence  of  reproof,  tbat  may  make  tbe  bully 
of  tbe  day  tbe  sleepless  culprit  of  tbe  nigbt  I  Was  tbere  not 
Wbitlow,  beadle  of  tbe  parisb  of  St.  Scraggs  ?  Wbat  a  man- 
beast  was  Wbitlow  !  How  would  be,  like  an  avenging  ogre,  scatter 
apple-women  !  How  would  be  foot  little  boys,  guilty  of  peg- 
tops  and  marbles  !  How  would  be  puff  at  a  beggar  ! — puff  like 
tbe  picture  of  tbe  nortb-wind  in  tbe  spelling-book  !  Wbat  a  bugc, 
Leayy,  purple  face  be  bad,  as  tbougb  ail  tbe  blood  of  bis  body 
was  stagnant  in  bis  cbeeks  S  And  tben,  wben  be  spoke,  would  be 
not  growl  and  snuffle  like  a  dog  I  How  tbe  parisb  would  bave 
hated  bim,  but  tbat  tbe  parisb)  beard  tbere  was  a  Mrs.  Wbitlow  ; 
a  small,  fragile  woman,  witb  a  face  sbarp  as  a  penknife,  and  lips 
that  eut  ber  words  like  scissors  !  And  wbat  a  forlom  wretcb  was 
Wbitlow,  witb  bis  bead  brougbt  once  a  nigbt  to  tbe  pillow  !  Poor 
créature  !  belpless,  confused;  a  buge  imbecility,  a  stranded  wbale! 
Mrs.  Wbitlow  talked  and  talked  ;  and  tbere  was  not  an  apple- 
woman  but  in  Wbitlow 's  sufferings  was  not  avenged  ;  not  a  beggar, 
that  tbinking  of  tbe  beadle  at  midnigbt,  migbt  not,  in  bis  com- 
passion, bave  forgiven  tbe  beadle  of  tbe  day.  And  in  tbis  punîsb- 
ment  we  acknowledge  a  grand,  a  beautiful  rétribution.  A  Judge 
Jefferys  in  bis  wig  is  an  abominable  tyrant  ;  yet  may  bis  victims 
sometimes  smile  to  tbink  wbat  Judge  Jefferys  suffers  in  bis 
night-cap. 

And  now  leave  we  for  awbile  St.  Giles  in  tbe  officiai  custody  of 
Tipps,  wbo,  proud  of  bis  bandcuffs  as  a  cbamberlain  of  bis  wand, 
snffered  not  tbe  least  opportunity  to  pass  witbout  resorting  to 
them.  To  bim  bandcuffs  were  tbe  grâce  of  life,  tbe  only  security 
of  our  social  condition.  Man,  witbout  tbe  knowledge  of  bandcuffs» 
would  to  Tipps  bave  been  a  naked  wretcb,  indeed — a  poor  bar- 
larian,  needing  tbe  first  glimmer  of  civilisation.  Had  pbilosopby 
talked  to  Tipps  of  tbe  golden  cbain  of  necessity,  to  tbe  sensé  of 
Tipps  tbe  cbain  would  bave  been  made  of  bandcuffs*     Hence,  tbe 
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eensiable  had  tbougfat  it  his  prime  duty  to  handcuff  St.  Giles  ;  and* 
then,  he  snffered  himself  to  be  persnaded  to  leave  tbe  murderer 
ra  hift  straw  ;  the  landlord  handsomdy  promising  the  loan  of  a 
oart  to  remore  ihe  prisoner  in  the  moming. 
.  Some  two  miles  distant  from  the  Lamb  a&d  Star^  ifh^e  tlie 
road  tumed  with  a  sharp  angle,  there  was  a  de^  holk>w  ;  this 
place  had  been  known,  it  maj  be,  to  the  Dnods,  as  the  Devil's 
Ëlbow.  Throughont  the  world,  maa  has  migracîottfilj  giren 
sondry  uglj  ^ts  of  the  eaiiâi*s  face — its  warts  and  peck-marks — 
to  the  ûmà  ;  and  l^e  libecal  dwellers  of  Kent  had,  as  we  saj,  made 
orer  an  abrupt  break-neck  corner  of  earth  to  the  Devil  for  his 
Elbow.  It  was  at  this  spot  that,  whîlst  St.  Giles  was  swallowing 
aie  at  the  Lamb  aad  Star,  his  snpposed  victim,  the  handsome, 
generoas  St.  James  was  diseoTored  prostrate,  stnnned,  and 
wounded.  Romom-  had,  of  com^e,  taken  his  life  ;  making  with 
easîest  despatch  St.  GUes  a  mm^rer  ;  for  beisg  an  outcast  and  a 
beggar,  how  facile  was  the  transformation  !  But  St.  James  was 
not  dead  ;  albett  a  deep  woimd,  as  from  some  mortal  instrument, 
senne  dull  weapon,  as  the  law  has  it,  on  his  tem|^e,  looked  more 
than  large  enough  for  life  to  escape  from.  Happily  for  St.  James, 
there  were  m^i  in  Kent  who  lived  not  a  life  of  révérence  for  the 
h,w  ;  otberwise,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  midiscoTered  until 
Ûte  moming,  the  Devil^s  Elbow  might  hâve  been  haunted  by 
another  ghost.  But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  It  was  provided  by 
liate  that  there  should  be  half-a-dozen  smuggkrs,  bound  on  an 
ui^Uowed  mission  to  the  coast  ;  who,  first  ob^^nring  St.  James*s 
horse,  masterless'  and  quietly  grazîng  at  the  road*s  ûde,  made 
doser  search  aïkl  thenee  discoyered  young  St.  James,  as  they  at 
first  believed,  killed,  and  lying  half-way  down  the  hoUow.  **  Hoto  *s 
been  rough  work,"  cried  one  of  the  men  ;  **  see,  the  old,  wicked 
story — blood  flowing,  and  pockets  inside  ont.  He  *s  a  fine  lad  ; 
too  fine  for  such  a  death."  "  AU  's  one  for  that,'*  said  a  second  ; 
**  we  can't  bring  him  to  life  by  staring  at  him  :  we  've  quecr  work 
enough  of  our  own  on  hand — every  one  for  his  own  business. 
Gome  along.**  ''  He  's  aHve  !"  exclaimed  a  third  with  an  oath  ; 
and  as  he  spok».  St.  James  drew  a  long,  deep  sigh.  '*  Ail  the 
better  ibr  hnn,"  cried  ik»  second,  *'  then  he  can  take  care  of 
himself.''  "  Why,  Jack  Bilson,  you  'd  never  be  such  a  haid- 
bearted  chap  as  to  leave  anything  with  life  in  it,  in  this  fashioa  ?" 
was  ihe  remonsiranoe  of  the  first  disooYerer  <^  St*  James  ;  where> 
V[poD.  Mr.  Bilsoa,  with  a  worldliness  of  prudenee^  sometimes  worth 
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QBeoiarted  ^d  to  tiia-  pessessor,  remarked  thai  hnmaBkj  wms 
TOry  wdl — ^Wt  that  erarybodj  was  made  for  everjbodj  s  self — 
and  that  wblle  th^  were  palavering  there  orer  nobodj  knew  who» 
thcy  might  lose  tbe  running  of  the  tubs.  Humanitj,  as  Mr.  Buson 
Màà,  waa  Ycry  yrelî  ;  bot  tben  there  was  a  breecbes  pock«t  rirtuo 
ia  fflmig^ed  Sebeidam.  ^  Well,  if  I  iras  to  leare  a  feUoir-€retar 
ûtthis  i^ighlv  I  shookl  nsiver  bave  the  impodence  te  hope  to  bare 
a  bit  of  lack  i^in,*'  said  tbe  more  compassionate  contrabaadbt, 
wbose  niée  superstition  came  in  aid  to  bis  benevolence  ;  **  and  so 
I  saj,  mates,  let  us  carry  bim  to  tbat  bovse  jonder,  make  'em 
tsàe  hioi  in,  and  tben  go-  wiUi  ligbt  bearts  and  clean  consciences 
içonoar business.*'  '*  Yes;  if  we  ain't  ail  taken  up  for  robbers 
and  murderers  for  onr  pains  :  but  Ben  Magsby,  jou  alwajs  waa  a 
obstmate  grampus."  And  Ben  Magsbj  carried  out  bis  bmnano 
impose  ;  for  St.  James  was  immediatelj  borne  to  tbe  bouse 
albresaid.  Loud  and  long  was  tbe  knocking  at  tbe  door,  ère  it 
was  opened.  At  lengtb,  a  little  sbarp-faced  old  woman  appeared, 
and,  witb  wondeifnl  seremtj,  be^ed  to  know  wbat  was  tbe 
matt»*.  **  Wby,  bere  *8  a  gentleman/'  said  Magsby,  *•  wbo  's 
Wn  altogetber  robbed  and  welUnigb  murdcred." 

'*  Robbed  and  murdered  I  '*  said  tbe  matron,  cabnlj  as  tbougb 
slie  spoke  of  a  pie  over-baked,  or  a  joint  over-roasted, — "  robbed 
aad  murdered!  Wbat 's  tbat  to  us  ?  Tbe  pubiic-bouse  is  tbe 
place,  for  sucb  ibings.  Go  to  tbe  Lamb  and  Star."  But  tbe 
woman  spoke  to  beedleas  ears  :  for  Ben  Magsby  and  bis  mates — 
€re  ihe  w<nnan  bad  ceased  ber  counsel — bad  borne  tbe  wouuded 
maa  across  tbe  tbresbold,'  and  uneeremoniouslj  entering  tbe  first 
diaeo^rable  apartm^it,  bad  laid  bim  on  a  coucb. 

"  Tbere,"  said  Ben,  retuming  witb  bis  companione  to  tbe  door, 
**  ihete,  we  Ve  dmie  our  duty  as  dirisiiaos»  mind  you  do  y  onr 's.*' 
And  wkb  tbis  admonition,  the  snni^^iers  vanisbed. 

Itwas  thea  diat  tbe  little  old  woman  showed  signs  of  émotion. 
Kurd^  and  robbery  at  the  poblic4ioase  sbe  could  bave  contem> 
'^aàtà  witb  becoming  eonq)osure  ;  but  to  be  tmder  tbe  saœe  roof 
witb  tbe  borror  was  not  to  be  quietly  endored  so  long  as  sbe  bad 
hoiga;  and  so  thinking,  sbe  stood  in  tbe  bail,  and  vebemently 
screamed.  Like  boatswaia's  wbistle  did  that  féminine  summons 
pieiee  e?ay  corner  of  tbe  mansion  :  tbe  capboard  mouse  pansed 
«*er  stolea  ebeese — the  heartb  cricket  suddenly  was  dumb— tbe 
âeathwatcb  in  tbe  wall  ceased  its  amorous  tick-tick — so  sudden, 
fku^,  aad  aU-perrading  was  tbat  old  woman's  scream.     <<  Wby» 
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Dorotîiy  !  is  that  you  ?  "  exclaimed  a  matronly  gentlewoman, 
hastening  down  stairs,  and  followed  by  a  young  lady  of  apparently 
some  three  or  four  and  twenty»  *<  Ig  it  possible  ?  Why>  wbat*ô^ 
the  matter  ?  *' 

**  Nothîng  at  ail,  ma'am — notbing,"  saîd  Dorotby,  suddenly 
relapsing  into  ber  customary  apatby  ;  for  sootb  to  say,  sbo  was  a 
sort  of  vegetable  woman  ;  a  drowsy,  dreamy  person,  wbose  per- 
formance of  sucb  a  scream  was  considered  by  ils  bearers  as  a  most 
wondrous  manifestation  of  power,  Nobody,  to  bave  looked  at 
Dorotby  Vale,  would  bave  tbougbt  tbat  witbin  ber  dwelt  such  en, 
scream  in  posse  ;  but,  sometimes,  great  is  tbe  mystery  of  little 
old  women.  **  Notbing  at  ail,  ma*am — tbat  is,  don't  be  frigbteneçl 
—tbat  is,  tbey  say,  ma'am,  mm*der  and  robbery.** 

**  Heavens  !     Wbere — wbere  ?  "  exclaimed  tbe  young  lady, 

**  It  isn*t  your  dear  busband,  ma'am — ob  no,  it  isn't  master,  sa 
don't  be  frîgbtened,*'  said  tbe  tranquil  Dorotby.  "But  if  you 
please,  ma'am,  it's  in  tbat  room — I  mean  tbe  body,  ma'am.*' 

Tbe  young  lady,  for  a  moment,  sbrank  back  in  terror  ;  and 
tben,  as  tbougb  reproving  berself  for  tbe  weakness,  slie  rapidly 
passed  into  tbe  room,  folIoTred  by  ber  elder  companion,  At  tho 
same  instant,  tbe  woxmded  man  bad  balf-risen  from  tbe  coucb,  and 
was  looking  wanderingly  around  bim — **  Clarissa  !  Can  it  be  ?  " 
be  cried,  and  again  swooning,  fell  back,  Instantly,  tbe  girl  was 
on  ber  knees  at  bis  side  ;  unconscious  of  tbe  reproving,  the 
astonisbed  looks  of  tbe  matron. 

**  He's  dying — ob,  Mrs.  Wilton  be  is  dying  !  Murdered — I  know* 
it  ail — I  see  it  ail — and  for  me — wretcb  tbat  I  am — for  me,"  and 
ber  form  writbed  witb  anguisb,  and  sbe  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.. 

'*  Ob  no — tbe  burt  is  not  mortal  ;  be  assured,  I  am  surgeon 
enougb  to  know  tbat  ;  be  assured  of  it,  Mrs.  Snipeton  ;"  tbus  spoke 
Mrs.  Wilton  in  words  of  coldest  comfort,  and  witb  a  manner 
strangely  frozen,  •♦  Dorotby,  stay  you  witb  your  mistress,  wbilst 
I  send  for  assistance,  and  seek  wbat  remédies  I  can  myself.  I 
will  retum  instantly  :  meanwbile,  I  say,  remain  witb  your  mistress." 

x\nd  St.  James,  unconscious  of  tbe  bospitality,  was  tbe  guest 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Snipeton — wbose  cbaracter,  tbe  reader  may 
remember,  was  somewbat  abruptly  discussed  by  tbe  stranger  borse- 
man  in  tbe  past  cbapter.  It  was  hère,  at  Dovesnest,  tbat  tbe  tbrifty 
money-seller  kept  bis  young  wife  close — ^far  away,  and  safe,  as  be 
tbougbt,  from  tbe  bold  compliments,  tbe  reckless  gallantry  of 
tbe  ricb  young  men  wbo,  in  tbeir  fréquent  time  of  need,  paid  visita 
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to  the  frîend  wbo,  thé  sectirity  certain  as  the  hour,  nerer  failed  to 
assist  them,  Mr,  Snîpeton  was  not,  iu  the  ordinary  matters  of 
life,  a  man  who  underrated  his  own  advantages,  moral  and  phy- 
sical.  Sooth  to  say,  he  was,  at  times,  not  unapt  to  set  what 
detraction  might  hâve  thought  an  interested  value  on  them.  And 
yet,  what  a  touchstone  for  true  humility  in  man,  is  woman  ! 
Ebenezer  Snîpeton»  in  ail  worldly  dealings,  held  himself  a  match 
for  any  of  the  money-coining  sons  of  Adam.  He  could  fence  with 
aguinea — and  sure  we  are  guinea-fencing  is  a  far  more  délicate 
art  ;  is  an  exercise  demanding  a  finer  touch,  a  readier  sleight,  than 
the  mère  twisting  of  steel  foils  ; — ^he  could  fence,  nay,  with  even  the 
smallest  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and — no  matter  who  stood 
against  him — come  off  conqueror,  **  Gold,"  says  Shelley,  **  isthe 
old  man's  sword."  And  most  wickedly  at  times,  will  hoary* 
bearded  men,  with  blood  as  cold  and  thin  as  water  in  their  veins, 
hack  and  slash  with  it  !  They  know — ^the  grim,  palsied  warriors  ! 
how  the  weapon  will  eut  heart-strings  ;  they  know  what  wound» 
it  will  inflict  ;  but  then,  the  wounds  bleed  inwardly  :  there  is  no 
outward  and  visible  hurt  to  call  for  the  coroner  ;  and  so  the  victim 
may  die,  and  show,  as  gossips  bave  it,  a  very  handsome  corpse, 
whilst  homicidal  avarice  with  no  drop  of  outward  gore  upon  his 
bands — no  damning  spots  seen  by  the  world's  naked  eye — ^mixea 
in  the  world,  a  very  respectable  old  gentleman  ;  a  man  who  bas  a 
file  of  receipts  to  show  for  everything  ;•  a  man  who  never  did  owe 
a  shilling  ;  and  abovo  ail,  a  man  who  takes  ail  the  good  he  gets 
as  nothing  more  than  a  proper  payment  for  bis  exceeding  respect- 
ability.  He  is  a  pattem  man  ;  and  for  such  men  heaven  raina 
umnna  ;  only  in  thèse  days  the  shower  comes  down  in  gold, 

Ebenezer  Snipeton,  we  say,  had  a  high  and  therefore  mar- 
ketable  opinion  of  himself  ;  for  the  larger  the  man's  self-esteem 
the  surer  is  he  of  putting  it  off  in  the  world's  mart.  The  small 
dealer  in  conçoit  may  wait  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the 
market,  and  not  a  soûl  shall  carry  away  his  little  penniworth  t 
now  the  large  holder  is  certain  of  a  quick  demand  for  ail  his  stock. 
Men  are  taken  by  its  extent,  and  close  with  him  immediately.  If, 
reader,  you  wanted  to  buy  one  single  egg,  would  you  purchase- 
that  one  egg  of  the  poor,  rascal  dealer,  who  had  only  one  egg  to 
sell?  Answer  us,  truly.  Behold  the  modest  tradesman.  He 
stands  sbrinkingly,  with  one  leg  drawn  up,  and  his  ten  fingers 
interlaced  lackadaisically,  the  while  his  soûl,  in  its  more  than- 
toaiden  bashfulness,  would  rctroat,  get  away,  cscape  any  ho  w  fromr 
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its  conâcîousBeBS.  And  so  lie  staads,  ail  but  hopd^ss  b^ind  li» 
<me  egg.  He  feels  a  blusk  crawl  orer  bis  face — for  th^e  axe 
blusbes  tbat  do  crawl — as  joa  pass  bj  bim,  for  pass  him  joa 
4o.  It  is  true  jou  want  but  one  egg  ;  nerertl^ess,  to  bring  oqI^ 
One  egg  to  market  sbows  a  mîaerj,  ameaiuiess  m  tbe  loan,  tbat  im 
tbe  geaeroas  beat  of  jour  beart  VUood,  you  most  manfdlly  despise. 
And,  tberefore,  you  straddle  on  to  tbe  tradesman  wbo  stands 
bebind  a  little  mountain  of  eggs  ;  and  tîmîdly  asking  for  one^ — it 
îs  so  Tery  poor,  so  wretcbed  a  bit  of  bucketering,  you  are  asbamed 
to  be  seen  at  it — you  take  tbe  first  egg  oSereà  you,  a^à  bumbly 
laying  down  your  balipenaj  fartbing,  Tanisk  strai^it  away  I  As 
it  is  witb  eggs,  so  in  tbe  world-market,  is  it  witb  buman  preten» 
sions.  Tbe  man  witb  a  small,  single  conceit  is  sbunned,  a  sill y, 
misérable  fellow  ;  but  tbe  brave,  wbc^esale-dealer — tbe  man  of  a 
tbousand  pretensions,  ia  beset  by  buyers.  Now,  Ebenezer  waa 
<Hie  of  your  mercbants  of  ten  tbousand  eggs — and  tbou^  tootbers 
^ey  bad  proved  addled,  tbey  bad  nevertbeless  beengold  to  brau 
And  yet,  did  Ebenez^'s  wife — bis  ripe,  red-lipped  spouse  of  two- 
and-twenty — somebow  toucb  ber  buslmnd  witb  a  strange,  a  pjdafiil 
kumility.  He  bad  sixty  iron  winters — and  every  ooe  of  tbem 
plain  as  an  iron  bc^ — in  bis  face.  Time  bad  used  bis  visage  as 
Eobinson  Crusoe  used  bis  wooden  calendar,  notcbing  every  day  in 
it.  And  wbat  was  worse,  tbougb  Time  bad  kept  an  boixest  account 
- — and  wbat,  iraieed,  so  bonest,  so  terribly  honest  as  Time  ? — ^never- 
tbeless,  be  bad  so  marked  tbecountenance — it  is  a  sbabby,  sbame> 
less  trick  Time  bas  witb  some  faces, — ^tbat  erery  mark  to  tbe 
:^ugbtless  eye  counted  well-nigb  double.  And  Saipeton  knew^ 
tbis.  He  kuew,  too,  tbat  upon  bis  nose — balf-way,  like  sentincl 
on  tbe  middle  of  a  bridge — liiere  was  a  wart  very  nniob  btggcr 
tkan  a  pea,  witb  bristles,  sticking  like  black  pins  in  ÏU  Now, 
tbis  wart  Ebenezer  in  bis  baebelor  day  s  bad  tbougbt  of  like  a  pbi- 
losopber  ;  tbat  is,  be  bad  never  tbougbt  about  it.  Nay,  bis  Imiiej- 
moon  bad  almost  waned  into  tbe  cold,  real  moon  tbat  was  ey«r 
after  to  biink  upon  bis  mamage  life,  ère  Ebenezer  tboi^bt  4^  bis 
wrinkled,  poucl^like  cbe^s  ;  of  bb  more  terrible  wart.  And  tbeii. 
did  erery  bristle  btini  in  it,  as  tbougb  it  was  tumed  to  red  bo^ 
wLre  :  tben  was  be  plagued,  tormented  by  tbe  tbougbt  of  tbe  wart, 
as  by  some  avenging  imp.  He  seemed  to  bave  beeome  ail  wart  : 
to  be  one  un&igbtly  excrescence.  Tbe  pcuiper  world  envied  tbe 
bappiness  of  Ebenezer  Snipeton — witb  sucb  wealtb,  witb  sncb  a 
wiie,  ob,  wbat  a  blessed  man  !     But  tbe  world  knew  not  tbe  tor-- 
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SMDts  of  the  wart  !  And  wherefore  wai  Ebenezer  thus  snddenlj 
Bertified  ?  We  baye  sud,  lie  had  taken  a  wife  as  joang  and  freah, 
and  beantilol  as  ^ring.  And  therefc»^,  after  a  short  season,  was 
Ebeneeer  in  mîsery.  He  looked  athit  wife's  beavtj,  and  then  be 
tkoi^t  of  bb  witbered  face— tbat  fe^n  wart  !  In  ber  rerj  love- 
liness — like  »  satyr  drinking  at  a  crjstal  fount — ^he  saw  bis  own 
defonnitj.  Was  it  possible  sbe  conld  lo^e  bim  ?  Tbe  self-pat 
fiiS8tW--a2id  be  oould  noi  but  ask  it, — m'iûi  ber,  alone,  in  bed, 
at  boud — thai  tofanenting  question  still  weuld  wbipper,  snake- 
mceà  in  bis  ear,— conld  sbe  love  bim  ?  And  bis  beart — bis  beart 
tiuU:  beretofore  bad  been  cold  and  bboded  like  a  fisb — ^would 
«brmk  and  trémie,  and  dare  not  answer.  True  it  was,  sbe  was 
oMi^Kt  ;  too  obedient.  Sbe  did  bis  bidding  promptlj,  bumblj, 
as  thei^  be  bad  bongbt  ber  for  bis  siaTO.  And  so,  in  trutb,  be 
bad  :  and  t^ere  bad  been  a  graye  man  of  tbe  cbnrcb,  grare  wil- 
nesaes,  too,  to  bind  tbe  bargain.  Verily»  be  bad  bougbt  ber  ;  and 
on  ber  small  wbite  finger — it  was  jdain  to  ail  wbo  saw  ber — sbe 
irore  tbe  manacle  of  ber  purcbaser. 

And  Ebei^zer,  as  bis  doubt  grew  stronger — as  tbe  memorj  of 
1ms  OBtside  ugliness  beciune  to  bim  a  daily  spectre — resolved  to 
kide  tbis  bun&an  waro,  tins  pretty  cbattel  of  âesb  and  blood,  far 
away  in  rustic  scènes.  And  tberàc»^  bougbt  be  a  secluded  boose, 
balf-boried  amid  gloomy  trees — cypress  and  dead  man 's  yew — 
and  tbis  bouée,  in  tbe  imp-like  playfolness  of  bis  seul,  be  called 
Dovesnest.  Tbat  it  sbonkl  be  so  very  near  tbe  Devil's  Elbow  was 
«f  no  matt^r  to  Ebeneser  ;  nay,  tbere  was  sometbing  qniûnt,  odd, 
antastie  in  tbe  oontrast  :  a  grim  bumonr  tbat  a  little  tickled 
ban. 

And  tbas,  reader,  bare  we  at  an  important  moment — ^if  tbis 
AAail  toy  oi  a  bistory  may  be  ailowed  to  bave  important  m<mients 
— tbus  bave  we  pausçd  to  sketch  the  owjier  of  Dovesnest  ;  to 
^%res9  on  bis  bacbelor  confidence^  aad  bis  married  modesty  ;  to 
speak  of  bis  love,  and  of  tbe  démon  ugliness — the  wrinkles  and 
tbe  ever-bnrning  wart — tbat  perplexed  it.  Ail  tbis  delay,  we 
Ww,  is  a  gross  misdemeanour  eommitted  on  tbe  reader  of 
voBiance  ;  wbo,  wben  two  lovers  meet  in  misery  and  péril,  bas  ail 
bis  beart  aad  imderstanding  for  them  alone  ;  and  cares  not  tbat 
tbe  writeF — tbeir  bonoured  parent,  be  it  remembered — sbould  walk 
<wt  up(Mi  tfce  foolseap,  and  without  ever  so  much  as  asking  per- 
sûssion,  he^iL  balaîieiiig  some  peaeock's  feaUier  on  bis  noao  ; 
*>lkii^  tiie  wUle  of  tbe  deep  Argus*  eye — purple  and  gre^i  aaid 
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gold,  glowîng  at  the  end  of  it  ;  if,  indeed,  ît  be  an  Argus'  eye. 
For  ourselves,  we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  transformation.  We  see 
in  the  story  nothing  but  a  wicked  parable,  reflecting  most  nngra- 
ciously  on  the  meekness  and  modesty  of  the  last-made  sex  ;  tho 
straitened  rib,  Juno,  we  are  told,  when  she  had  killed  Argus* 
took  the  poor  fellow*s  eyes  and  fixed  them  for  ever  and  for  ever 
on  her  peacock's  tail.  Now,  what  is  most  unseemingly  shadowed 
forth  in  this  ?  Whj,  a  mean,  most  pusillanimous  insinuation  tbat 
when  a  woman  wears  a  most  beautiful  gown,  she  desires  that  the 
eyes  of  ail  the  world  may  hang  upon  it.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of — ^but  we  are  balancing  the  feather  again  ;  and  hère  îs 
poor  St.  James  bleeding  on  the  couch  whilst — stony-hearted  the- 
orists  that  we  are  I — we  are  talking  of  peacocks.  And  yet,  there 
îs  much  human  bleeding  going  on  in  the  world,  the  hemorrhage 
altogether  disregarded  in  a  foolish  considération  of  the  world 's 
peacocks.  We  do  not  sin  alone.  There  is  great  comfort  that  we 
îiave  large  fellowship  in  our  iniquîty. 

And  now  to  return  to  St.  James  ;  although,  be  it  understood, 
we  make  no  promise  not  again  to  balance  the  feather,  Certainly 
not  :  we  may  do  it  again,  and  again,  and  again.  And  for  the 
reader,  why,  if  he  wants  a  taie  of  situation — that  is,  a  story 
wherein  people  are  brought  bodily  together,  sometimes  that  they 
may  only  knock  one  another  down,  and  then  separate — ^why,  in 
such  case,  the  reader  had  better  drop  the  book  like  a  dead  thing, 
and  wait  philosophically  for  the  pantomimes. 

Mrs.  Snipeton — (such  was  the  uame  whîch,  among  the  other 
wrongs  Ebenezer,  the  money-merchant,  had  committed  upou 
the  young  and  beautiful  créature  who  knelt  at  the  side  of  St. 
James) — Mrs,  Snipeton — no  ;  it  will  not  do.  We  will  not  meddle 
with  the  ugly  gift  of  her  husband  :  we  will  rather  own  an  obliga- 
tion to  her  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Clarissa — (now  we  shall  get  on) — Clarîssa  still  knelt  at  the  side 
of  St.  James  ;  and  even  Mrs,  Dorothy  Vale  marvelled  at  the 
whiteness  of  her  mistress's  cheek — at  the  big  tears  that  rolled 
from  her  upraised  eyes — whilst  her  lips  moved  as  though  in  pas- 
sionate  prayer,  **  God  bless  me  !  **  said  Mrs.  Vale,  **  I  don't 
think  the  young  man  's  dead,  but — oh,  the  goodness  !  what  a 
pretty  couch  his  wound  will  make  !  Ha  !  people  hâve  no  thought, 
or  they  *d  hâve  taken  him  into  the  kitchen.  He  '11  be  worse  thau 
fîve  pound  to  that  couch  if  a  groat.  You  can  get  ont  anythin^ 
but  blood,"  said  Mrs.  Vale,  with  an  évident  disgust  at  tho 
ineffaceable  fluid,  ♦*  If  it  had  been  wine,  I  shouldn't  hâve  cared.* 
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**  Ile  *8  dying  !  He  's  murdered— his  blood  is  on  my  head  t  ** 
cried  Clarissa,  as  Mrs.  Wilton  retumed  to  the  room. 

<*£e  tranquil  ;  praj  be  calm/'  said  Mrs.  Wilton  m  a  tone  of 
something  like  command  that,  but  for  the  misery  of  the  moment» 
could  not  bave  escaped  Clarissa  ;  for  Mrs.  Wilton  was  onlj  house- 
keeper  at  Dovesnest.  **  He  will  be  well— quite  well.  I  havo 
despatched  Nicholas  for  the  surgeon  ;  though  I  think  I  baye  skill 
sofScient  to  save  the  fee."  And  this  she  said  in  so  hopeful  a  tone, 
that  Clarissa  languidly  smiled  at  the  encouragement.  "  You  will 
leave  the  gentleman  with  me  and  Dorotby.  We  will  sit  un  witk 
him." 

**No,*'  saîd  Clarissa,  wIth  a  calm  determmation,  seatmg  herself 
«ear  the  wounded  man,     **  No." 

**  Mrs.  Snipeton  !  **  cried  the  housekeeper  in  a  tone  of  mixed 
remoDstrance  and  reproach. 

"  My  busband  being  absent,  ît  îs  my  duty — ^yes,  my  duty  *'— 
rcpeated  Clarissa,  **  to  attend  to  the  hospitality  of  bis  bouse.** 

**  Hospitality,"  repeated  Mrs.  Wilton;  andher  cold,  y  et  anxious 
«ye  glanced  at  Clarissa  who,  slightly  frowning,  repelled  tho  look. 
"As  you  will,  Mrs.  Snipeton — as  you  will,  Mrs.  Snipeton,"  and 
tbe  housekeeper  gaye  an  emphasis  to  the  conjugal  name  that 
made  its  bearer  wince  as  at  a  sudden  pain.  "There  is  no  danger 
now,  I  am  sure,"  she  continued  ;  washing  the  wound,  whiist  tho 
sufferer  eyery  moment  breathed  more  freely.  At  length,  con- 
sciousness  retumed.  He  knew  the  face  that  looked  with  such 
eamest  pity  on  him. 

"Clarissa — Clarissa!  "  crîcd  St.  James. 

"Be  silent — ^you  must  be  silent,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton,  wîth  some- 
irhat  more  than  the  authority  of  a  nurse — **  You  must  not  speak 
— ^indeed,  you  must  not — ^you  are  hurt,  greatly  hurt — and  for  your 
own  sake — ^for  more  than  your  own  sake  " — and  the  lips  of  tho 
speaker  trembled  and  grew  pale — **  yes,  for  more  than  your  own 
^e,  you  must  be  silent."  • 

•*AJ1  will  be  well,  sir,"  saîd  Clarissa  ;  "trust  me,  you  are  in 
«areftil  hands.     The  doctor  will  be  bore,  and — " 

"Nay,  I  need  none,  fair  lady,"  answered  St.  James  ;  "for  I 
MU  already  in  careful  hands.     Indeed,  I  know  it — feel  it." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  silent — indeed  you  must,"  urged  Mrs.  Wiltcn 
imperatiiely  ;  and  then  she  added  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a 
most  troubled  look, — *'  otherwise  you  know  not  the  danger — the 
misery  that  may  befal  you.     Mrs.  Snipeton,"  and  again  sho 
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tomed,  with  ànxioiis  face  towards  Clarissa,  "  Dorothy  «nd  I  can 
watch.*' 

Clarksa  made  no  antwer  ;  but  graT«ly  bowed  her  liead.  Mrs. 
Wilton,  BU{^)res6tiig  a  sigh,  epoke  no  further  ;  Imt  buMed  herself 
with  her  patîent's  wound,  whilst  Clarissa  and  St.  James  mutely 
întercbanged  looks  tbat-^altàough  thej  heeded  it  not— weAt  U> 
the  heart  of  the  saddened  bousekeeper. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


'  The  bail  clock  bad  struck  fiire.  Tbe  beavtj  of  a  sprîi^ 
moroing  was  upon  tbe  eartb.  Tbe  sun  sbone  mto  tiie  siek  man'a 
room  ;  green  leayes  rustled  at  bis  window  ;  and  a  robîn,  ^erdied 
on  tbe  topmost  brancb  of  a  tall  hollj,  sang  a  scn^  of  tliankful 
gladness  to  tbe  world.  Clarîssa,  wbo  bad  watdùed  i^  ni^t» 
walked  in  tbe  gardeai.  How  fresb  and  Ml  of  bope  was  aU  arouud 
ber  ;  bow  tbe  very  beart  of  tbe  eartb  seeœed  to  beat  ^tb  the 
new  life  of  spring  !  And  sbe,  wbo  was  made  to  sjmpaâiise 
with  ail  tbat  was  beautiful — sbe,  wbo  was  fonaed  to  dwëil  on  Ûàs 
eartb  as  in  a  sdemn  place,  seeing  m  67«i  its  meaiiett  tbmgs 
Adornments  of  a  bolj  temple  ;  yessels  sacred  to  ihe  «Br?ice  of 
glorifjing  nature  ; — ^to  ber,  in  tàat  bour,  ail  ai^und  was  but  a 
painted  scène  ;  an  unreal  tbing  tbat  with  its  moekery  pamed  her 
wearied  heart  ;  yearning  as  it  did  for  what  lay  beyoôd.  Whs 
could  bave  thought — wbo  bad  seen  that  beantiful  créature — tbat 
she  walked  with  death  ?  And  yet,  with  no  eyes,  no  ears,  hr  tbe 
loYcly  sigbts  and  sounds  about  her,  àhB  walked  and  talked  with 
the  great  Comforter.  Her  look  was  solemn,  too  ;  as  though  oaixght 
from  her  companion.  Her  eye  was  fuU  a^  clear  ;  and  now 
gleaming  strangely  as  with  the  light  of  another  world.  And  now 
she  would  press  her  forebead  with  her  small  thin  band,  as  though 
to  sooth  its  misery  ;  and  now  she  would  look  elouded  ana  per- 
plexed  ;  and  now,  so  sweet  a  smile  of  patience  woidd  break  int» 
her  face,  that  it  was  to  wrong  her  nobleness  to  pity  her.  And 
still — as  we  bave  said — she  talked  with  death. 

St.  James  lay  in  a  deep  sleep.  For  a  few  momuits  he  had 
been  left  alone— bis  door  unclosed.  With  soft,  but  eudden  step, 
a  man  entered  the  apartment.  It  was  Ebenezer  Snipeton.  He 
bad  slept  balf-way  on  bis  joumey  from  Londcoi  ;  and  riâng  early 
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^kI  ridden  hard  tlmt  he  miglit  Bsrprite  his  lolitarj  wife  wiili  & 
liiisband's  smiles  at  breakfast.  The  morning  was  so  beantîM 
ihat  its  j^irit  had  entered  even  the  heart  of  £b«iez«r  ;  aod  bo,  hé 
bad  ridden,  for  him,  very  gailj  akmg.  Yes  ;  lie  iras  toueked  by 
the  »eaa«n.  He  iût — or  tiiooglit  lie  felt — ^tliat  tbere  was  umt^ 
Ûàag  imder  ^e  Uoe  àkj,  sonethisg  almoat  as  good  as  readj  gokL 
He  koked  wit^  a  faTourable  eye  lafon  the  prnBroses  that  liglited 
vB^^e  hedge-sîdes/and  thovgbt  Ûiem  realljprettj  :  theught  that, 
mhtn  dl  was  said,  there  might  reallj  be  some  use  in  flowers. 
Once,  too,  he  oheeked  bis  horse  into  a  slow  walk,  that  he  nûght 
Hsten  to  a  lark  tliat  sang  abore  him,  and  with  its  goshing  mdody 
made  tlœ  sweet  air  tiirob.  He  smîled  too,  grimlj  smiled,  at  tfa^ 
grave  oanning  of  two  mag{»e8  Uiat,  alighted  from  a  tall  dm« 
iralked  m  ih»  road,  talking — ^tàoi^h  with  nnsfit  tongues — of  theîr 
familj's  afiPairs  ;  of  wbere  best  to  provide  worms  for  their  littU 
ones  ;  oî  ihetr  plomage,  spronting  dailj  ;  of  the  time  when  thej 
would  âj  alêne  ;  aaid  of  other  matters,  perhaps,  too  famihar  t» 
Ûie  reader,  if  he  be  parental.  And  Ëbenezer  thonght  nothing 
WM  so  besutifnl  as  the  coontrj  ;  as,  in  tmth,  other  men  like 
Sbenezer  maj  hâve  thonght  at  four  or  ûre  in  the  moming  :  but 
ikea  as  'Change  hoors  approadi,  the  romance  fades  with  the  earlj 
Eiist  ;  and  at  10,  â.m.,  the  Aroadian  somehow  finds  himself  the 
smveoer.  Thns,  too,  the  earij  rising  man  of  law — snburban 
lodged — WÊ&j  befbre  breakfast  foel  bis  heart  leap  with  the  hunbkiiis 
ÎD  aie  mead.  Bnt  breakfast  swaDowed,  he  joumeys  widi  unabated 
zeal,  inex<Nrable  to  the  parehment. 

And  Ëbenezer,  as  he  rode,  determîned  henoeforth  to  look  on 
«rerjthing  with  smiln^  ejes.  Yes  :  he  had  before  alwajs  looked 
at  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestrj.  He  would  heneefortii  amend 
neh  nnprofitaye  fodishness.  He  had  ail  to  make  man  happj  ; 
wealth,  a  lovefy  wife,  and  no  goût.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few 
tàings  of  former  times  that — well,  he  would  hope  there  was  time 
enmigh  to  l^nk  of  them.  Of  them,  when  the  time  came,  he  wouH 
repent  ;  and  that,  too,  most  vehementlj.  And  so  Ëbenezer 
forgot  his  wrinkled  face  ;  almost  forgot  the  wart  upon  bis  nose. 
And  Clarissa  loved  him  ?  Of  course.  It  was  not  her  nature  ta 
be  impetuous  :  no  ;  she  was  mild  and  nun-like  ;  he  had  ehosen 
her  for  those  rare  qualités,  but  she  loved  him  as  a  meek  and 
modest  gentiewoman  ougbt  to  love  her  husband.  This  sweet 
eenvietion  brought  Ëbenezer  to  his  court-jard  door.  It  was  open» 
W^  there  was  notjfaing  strange  in  tàat.     Nicholas,  of  course» 
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was  up  î  and  yet — wliere  was  he  ?  Ebenezer's  heart  seemed 
to  fall  fatboms  ;  to  drop  in  his  bodj,  liko  a  plummet.  In  a 
moment,  the  earth  was  disenchanted.  There,  before  tbe  eyes  of 
Ebenezer,  stood  Ebenezer  withered,  wîth  tbe  brîstled  wart  bigger 
tban  ever  upon  bis  nose  :  in  bis  sudden  despair,  be  saw  bis  bad 
gifts  magnified.  And  tbere  was  sometbîng,  too,  about  tbe  bouse 
that  looked  strange,  suspicions.  Tbe  Windows  seemed  to  leer  at 
bim«  The  old  bouse-dog  crawled  towards  bim,  witb  no  wag  in 
bis  tail.  Tbe  sparrows  cbirped  mockinglj.  Tbe  bouse  now 
iooked  as  tbougb  it  beld  a  corpse — ^and  now,  as  tbougb  deserted^ 
Ebenezer  beld  bis  breatb  and  listened.  He  beard  notbing — 
notbing.  And  now,  far,  far  away,  from  a  tbick,  nigbt-dark  wood, 
tbe  cuckoo  sbouted.  Ebenezer  passed  into  tbe  court-jard,  and 
entered  bis  silent  bouse.  In  a  few  moments  be  stood  beside  tbe 
couch  of  tbe  sleeping  St.  James. 

A  terrible  darkness  fell  upon  tbe  old  man's  face  as  be  gazed 
at  tbe  sleeper.  A  tumult  and  agony  of  heart  was  raging  within 
bim,  and  be  shook  like  a  rééd.  Still  be  was  silent  ;  silent  and 
struggling  to  m  aster  the  fury  that  possessed  bim.  He  breatbed 
heavily  ;  and  then  seated  bimself  in  a  chair,  and  still  witb  tbe 
eyes  of  a  ghost  looked  on  the  sleeper.  Devilisb  thoughts  passed 
tbrougb  the  old  man's  brain  :  murder  whispe^ed  in  his  ear,  and 
still  he  fiercely  smiled  and  listened.  Witb  his  five  fingers  he 
could  do  it — strangle  the  disturber  in  bis  sleep.  And  the  old  man 
looked  at  bis  hands  and  chuckled.  And  now  tbere  is  a  quick  step 
in  the  passage  ;  and  now,  Clarissa  enters  the  apartmentf 
**  Dear  sir  I  busband,"  at  length  she  uttered. 
Suddenly  standing  statue-like,  the  old  man  witb  poîntîng  figure* 
and  fierce,  accusing  face,  asked  *'  Wbo  is  this  ?'* 

Ere  Clarissa  could  answer,  basty  feet  were  beard  în  the  hall, 
and  Mrs.  Wilton  entered  the  room  ;  foUowed  by  a  thick-set  man  ; 
witb  a  red,  round,  oily  face,  and  his  hair  matted  witb  stale 
powder.  He  was  dressed  in  a  very  brown  black  coat,  that 
«carcely  looked  made  for  bim  ;  witb  buckskin  breeches,  and  bîgU 
riding  boots.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  thick-thonged  whip  ; 
and  in  his  right  hand,  prominently  beld  forth,  as  challenging  the 
eyes  of  ail  men,  a  rusty  beaver.  **  Couldn*t  come  before — verj 
sorry,  but  it  always  is  so  :  those  paupers — I*m  sure  of  it,  it 's  like 
'em — they  always  do  it  on  purpose.  It  's  a  part  of  the  wicked 
obstinacy  of  tbe  poor  ;  and  I  dont  know,  sir,  whether  you've 
observed  it  ;  but  the  poor  are  always  obstinate — it  's  in  *em  from  the 
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beginning.  I  Ve  not  brought  so  many  into  the  world«*tlie  more  my 
ill-luck — without  knowing  their  wickednesB  from  the  first.*'  Thus 
spoke,  in  high,  brassy  voice,  Mr.  Ralph  Orossbone^unconsciouBly 
flattered  by  the  poor  as  Doctor  Crossbone — ^parish  doctor  ;  who, 
when  sought  for  at  hîs  house  by  Nîchokis,  was  four  miles  away — 
Rummoned  to  assist  the  introduction  of  another  pauper  baby  into 
this  over-stocked,  and  therefore  pauperised  planet.  What  Mer- 
emy,  Venus,  and  other  respectable  planets  must  think  of  this  our 
reckless,  dîsreputable  mother  earth — this  workhouse  planet,  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  ail  better  Systems — it  is  not  for  a  son  of 
earth  to  say.  But,  surely,  if  Mercury,  Venus,  and  others  know 
anything  of  our  goings  on,  they  must  now  and  then  look  down 
upon  us  with  ine&ceable  scom  :  at  least,  they  ought.  And  yet, 
thej  do  not  ;  but  with  ail  our  sîns  and  ail  our  foolishness,  still 
look  upon  us,  with  eyes  of  love  and  tendemess. 

The  Yoîce  of  Crossbone  immediately  awakened  the  patient. 
Crossbone  had,  however,  in  bis  time  sent  so  many  patients  to 
sleep,  that  he  might  fairly  be  permitted  occasionally  to  disturb  a 
slamberer.  St.  James,  observing  Snipeton,  rose  up  hastily,  and 
with  his  blood  buming  in  bis  face,  was  about  to  speak. 

*'  Tou  must  be  quiet,  sir.  Mrs.  Wilton  bas  told  me  ail  that  a 
mère  woman  can  know  of  your  case,  and — I  am  sorry  to  say  ît  to 
you,  sir" — ^and  hère  Crossbone  shook  his  head,  and  heaved  a 
laborious  sigh — "  Fm  sorry  to  say  it,  you  must  be  very  quiet." 

"But,  Mr.  Snipeton,"  cried  St.  James,  "permit  me  even  now 
to  explain — " 

"The  doctor  says,  no,"  answered  Snipeton,  and  his  lîp  curled, 
"you  must  be  quiet.  There  will  be  time  for  us  to  talk,  when 
your  wounds  are  healed.  For  the  présent,  we  will  leave  you  with 
your  surgeon."  And  Snipeton,  looking  command  at  his  wife, 
quitted  the  room,  foUowed  by  his  obedient,  trembling  helpmate. 

"  Pwegh  !"  cried  Crossbone,  possessing  hîmself  of  his  patient's 
wrist,  "a  race-horse  puise;  a  mile  a  minute.  Fever,  very  high. 
Let  me  look  at  your  tongue,  sir  ;  don't  laugh,  sir — ^pray  don't 
laugh" — ^for  St.  James  was  already  tittering  at  the  solemnity  of 
Crossbone — "  a  doctor  is  very  often  the  last  man  to  be  laughed  at." 
"  That's  true,  indeed  :  I  never  before  felt  the  force  of  that 
truth,"  said  St.  James. 

"  Your  tongue,  sir,  if  you  please  ?"     St.  James,  mastering  hîs 
mirth,  displayed  that  organ. 
"Ha!  Humph!  Tongue  like  a  chalk-pit.     This,  sir,"   and 
no.  vn. — ^voL.  II.  c 
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bere  Crossbone  inaiÎDOtively  thrust  both  bis  batids  înto  bk  pockets, 
*'  tbis  will  be  a  long  bout,  sir— a  veiy  long  bout.*' 

**I  tbink  not — ^1  feel  not,*'<said  St»  James,  «miling.  ** 'Tîs 
notbing — a  tnere  notbing.*' 

**Ha,  sirl"  cried  Crossbone.  "'Tis  pleasant — ^oU,  some- 
times — to  bear  wbat  people  oall  notbing  ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
tbey're  gone,  sir  ;  entirely  gone.  But  I  *11  not  alarm  you — I  bave 
bad  worse  cases  ;  ycs,  I  àink  I  may  say  worse  cases^ — ^never- 
tbeless,  sir,  a  man  witb  a  bole  in  bis  skuU,  sucb  a  hole  as  tbat" — 
and  bere  Crossbone  tigbtly  olosed  bis  eyelids,  and  gave  a  sbarp, 
sbort  sbake  of  tbe  head — "but  111  not  alarm  you.  Still,  sir,  if 
you  Ve  any  little  affairs  to  make  straigbt — tbere  's  a  jewel  of  a 
lawyer  only  ûve  miles  off,  tbe  prettiest  band  at  a  will^** 

**  I  *11  not  trouble  bim  tbis  bout,  doctor,**  said  St.  James  who 
saw  as  clearly  into  Crossbone,  as  tbougb,  like  Momus'  man,  he 
wore  a  pane  of  tbe  best  plate  glass  in  bis  bosom.  '*  I  bave 
merj  faitb  in  you.'* 

"  Sir,  tbe  confidence  is  flattering  :  and  I  tbink  between  us,  we 
may  cbeat  tbe  worms.  Nerertbeless,  it's  an  ugly  blow— the 
eigbtb  of  an  incb  more  to  tbe  rigbt  or  left,  and—" 

**  I  know  wbat  you  would  say/'  cried  St.  James.  **  Blows  are 
generally  dealt  after  tbat  fasluon  ;  tbere  's  a  great  providence  in 
em.  Tbe  faculty  are  often  mucb  indebted  to  tbe  eigbtb  of  an 
incb,  more  or  less." 

**  You  must  not  talk,  «ir  :  îndeed,  you  must  not,  Seligbted  as 
otberwise  I  sbould  be  to  bear  you. — Yes  :  now  I  see  tbe  wbole  of 
tbe  miscbief  :  now  I  am  tborôugbly  possessed  of  tbe  matter,"  and 
Crossbone  looked  witb  an  air  of  considérable  satisfaction  at  the 
wound.  "  *Twill  be  a  tedious,  but  a  beàutifid  case.  Pmy,  sir, 
sbould  you  know  tbe  ruffiaâi  wbo  bas  nearly  deprived  tbe  world  of 
wbat  I  am  «ure  will  be — ^witb  a  blessing  on  my  poco*  assistance" 
— and  bere  Crowsbone  softly  closed  bis  bands  and  bowed-— **  Oiie  of 
its  noblest  omaments  ?     Sbould  you  know  tbe  wretcb  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — perbap» — I  can  t  say,"  «nswered  St.  James, 
<carelessly. 

**  Wben  you  see  bim,  no  doubt  ?  And  I  am  deligbted  to  infonn 
you  tbe  villain  îs  secured.  Witb  tbe  blessing  of  jiœtice  be  '11  be 
banged  ;  wbicb  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  ail  tbe  neigbbonr- 
bood.  Yes  ;  t  beard  it  ail,  as  I  came  along.  Tbe  ruffian,  witb 
your  blood  upon  bis  bands,  was  taken  at  the  Lamb  and  Star — 
taken  witb  a  purse  of  gold  in  bis  pocket.     His  exécution  will  be 
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a  lM)liday  for  the  wbole  eountj  ;'*  and  Crossbone  spoke  as  of  a 
coming  jubilee. 

"  Taken,  is  be?"  cried St.  James,  witb  a  vexed  look.  **  Humpb  ! 
l 'm  sorry  fw  it.  Come,  doctor,  I  must  leare  tbis  to-day.  My 
hnrt  is  bat  a  trifie  ;  but  I  can  feel,  appréciât e  yotir  professional 
tendemesB.     I  must  make  towards  London  tbis  yery  moming.  '* 

"  Humpb  !  Well,  sir,  well  taîk  about  it  ;  we  *11  see  wbat  's*to 
be  doae  ;"  said  Crossbone,  witb  sndden  melancboly  at  tbe  resolute 
manner  of  bis  beiwi-strong  patient.  •*  Nevertbeless,  you  must  let  me 
dress  your  wotmd,— <knd  take  a  little  matter  tbat  1 11  make  up  for 
you,  and  tben — we  sball  see.**  Hereupon,  St.  James  placidly  resigned 
bimself  to  tbe  bands  of  Crossbone,  wbo  Tery  leisurely  drest  tbe 
wound,  again  and  again  declaring  tbat  tbe  patient  was  only  on  tbis 
side  of  tbe  grave  by  tbe  eigbtb  of  an  incb.  Tbere  nerer  had  been 
a  skull  so  euriously  broken.  At  lengtb,  Crossbone  took  bis  leavo 
«f  tbe  sufferer,  witb  tbe  benevolent  assurance  tbat  be  would  make 
•up  sometbing^nice  for  bim  ;  of  wbicb  Ûie  patient  silently  determined 
not  to  swallow  a  drop. 

"  Well,  doctor  ?"  asked  Snipeton,  witb  a  savage  leer,  as  Crossbone 
passed  into  tbe  bail, — •*  bow  is  bis  Lordsbip  now  V* 

"  Lordsbip  !'*  ezclaimed  Crossbone,  now  looking  wonderment, 
^and  now  smirking-^**  is  be  really  a  lord  ?     Bless  me  !  ** 

"  How  is  be,  man^"  cried  Snipeton,  fiereely. 

**  Husb  !  Mr.  Snipeton — ^busb,  we  can't  talk  bere  ;  For  1  Ve  a 
^at  res^nsibilii^F — I  feel  it,  a  great  responsibility — ^busb,  my 
dear  sir — brab  !  "  and  Croœbofle  trod  silently  as  tbougb  be  walkcd 
^m  felt,  and  lifting  bis  finger  witb  an  air  of  professional  conmiand, 
be  led  Snipeton  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  wbere  sat  Clarissa, 
pale  and  motîonless.  Hère  Snipeton  expected  an  answer  to  bis 
question  ;  but  Crossbone,  raising  bis  eyes  and  bis  dosed  bands — 
a  fa^ourite  gesture  witb  bim  wben  deeply  mored— only  said,  **  and 
1»  is  a  lord  !  " 

^  Well,  kwds  die,  don't  tbey  ?*'  asked  Snipeton,  witb  a  sneer. 

^*  Wby  " — ^Crossbone  tmconsdously  besitated— ^*  yes.  And, 
fecrtween  ourselves,  Mr.  Snipeton, — I  can  speak  confidently  on  tbe 
matter,  baving  tbe  gentleman  in  my  bands,  be  is  "-^Crossbone 
gave  a  knell-lâ:e  empbasis  to  «very  syllable — "  he  is  in  very  great 
-danger." 

*'  Indeed  ?"  cned  old  Snîpetofi,  and  a  smlle  ligbted  up  Tiîs 
^P^ered  faee— and  be  looked  intently  at  bis  wifé,  as  ber  band 
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unconsciously  grasped  her  chair.     "  Indeed  ?"  said  tHe  old  man, 
very  blithely. 

**  Your  pardon,  for  a  minute,  my  good  sir,**  said  the  apothecary, 
**  I  *11  just  send  this  to  my  assistant — ^your  man  Nicholas  must 
mount  and  gallop — for  there  's  a  life,  a  very  dear  life  to  tbe  comitry 
no  doubt,  depending  on  it.'*  And  Crossbone  proceeded  to  write 
lûÔB  sentence  in  bis  best  quack  Latin. 

Clarissa  felt  tbat  her  husband*s  eye  was  upon  her  ;  y  et  sat  she 
statue-like,  with  a  terrible  calmness  in  her  pale  face.  The  old 
man,  bis  heart  stung  by  scorpion  jealousy,  gazed  on  her  with 
Savage  satisfaction.  And  she  knew  this  ;  and  still  was  calm» 
tranquil  as  stone.  She  felt  the  hâte  tbat  fed  upon  her  misery^ 
yet  shrank  not  from  its  tooth. 

"  Mrs.  Wilton,*'said  Crossbone,  as  the  housekeeper  timidly  entered 
the  room,  **  you  '11  give  this  to  Nicholas — ^tell  him  to  gallop  with 
it  to  my  assistant — Mr.  Sims  ;  and,  above  ail,  let  him  take  care 
of  the  medicine — ^for  there  's  life  and  death — a  lord's  life  and 
death  in  it,''  said  the  doctor,  unconscious  of  the  probable  truth  he 
uttered. 

**  And  bis  worsbîp,"  said  old  Snipeton,  gently  rubbing  Lis 
hands,  **  bis  lordship  is  in  very  great  danger  ?" 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  there  are  men — I  blush  to  say  it, 
who  belong  to  our  glorious  profession — ^there  are  men  who  always 
magnify  a  case  that  they  may  magnify  their  own  small  abilities, 
tbeir  next-to-nothing  talent,  in  the  treatment  of  it.  I  need  not 
say  that  Peter  Crossbone  is  not  s^cb  a  man.  But  this,  sir,  I  will 
say,  that  every  week  of  my  life,  I  do  such  things  hère  in  the 
country — hedge-side  practîce,  sir,  nothing  more  ;  hedge-side 
practice  ; — such  things  that  if  any  one  of  'em  was  done  in  London, 
that  one  would  lift  me  into  my  carriage,  and  give  me  a  cane  with 
ten  pounds'  worth  of  virgin  gold  upon  it.  But,  sir,  no  man  can 
cultivate  a  réputation  among  paupers.  It  's  no  matter  what  cure 
you  make  ;  they  're  thought  things  of  course  ;  paupers  are  known 
to  stand  anything.  Why  there  was  a  case  of  bip-joint  I  had — ^there 
never  was  so  sweet  a  case.  If  that  bip-joint  had  been  a  lord's, 
as  I  say,  I  ought  to  bave  stepped  from  it  into  my  carriage  ;  hut 
it  was  a  cow-boy*s,  sir  ;  a  wretched  cow-boy's  ;  a  lad  very  evillj- 
disposed — ^very  :  he  'U  be  hanged,  l 've  no  doubt, — and,  sir,  isn't 
it  a  dreadful  thing  to  consider,  that  a  man*s  genias — a  case  like 
that — should  go  to  the  gallows,  and  never  be  heard  of  ?  I  put  it 
to  you,  sir,  isn't  it  dreadful  ?" 
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Snlpeton  grunted  something  that  Crossbone  took  as  an  affirma- 
tive to  his  appeal  ;  and,  thns  encouraged,  proceeded.  **  Ha,  sir  I  how 
différent  is  London  practice  among  people  who  reallj  are  people  ! 
What  's  that,  BÎr,  to  the — ^yes,  I  must  say  it — ^to  the  disgrâce  of  being 
a  parisb  doctor  ?  Now,  sir,  the  man — ^the  man-midwife,  sir, — in  a 
proper  walk  of  society,  feels  that  he  is  nobly  emplojed,  He  's 
bringing  dukes  and  lords  into  the  world  ;  he  's  what  I  caU  culti- 
vating  the  lilies,  that,  as  they  say,  neither  toil  nor  spin  ;  that  's  a 
pleasure — that  's  an  honoor — that  *s  a  delight.  But  what  does  a 
parisb  man-midwife  do,  sir  ?  Why,  he  brings  paupers  npon  the 
earth  :  he  does  nothing  but  cultivate  weeds,  sir — weeds  :  and  if 
he  is  a  man  of  any  feeling,  sir,  he  can't  but  feel  it  as  a  thing 
beneath  him.  Mr.  Snipeton,  l 'm  ahnost  ashamed  of  myself  to 
déclare,  that  within  thèse  eight-and-forty  hours  l 've  brought  three 
more  weeds  into  the  world." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Snipeton. 

**  And,  as  a  man  who  wishes  well  to  my  country,  you  may  guess 
my  feelings.  How  différent,  now,  with  the  man  who  practises 
among  people  who,  as  I  say,  are  people  !  A  beautiful  high-life 
baby  is  born.  The  practitioner  may  at  once  be  proud  of  it.  In 
its  first  little  squeal  he  hears  the  voiée,  as  I  may  say,  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  its  little  head  he  sees,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  the  ovaria  of  acts  of  parliament,  for  he  's  a 
born  law-maker.  About  its  little,  kicking,  red  leg,  he  already 
beholds  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  !  Now,  sir,  this  is 
something  to  make  a  man  proud  of  his  handiwork  ;  but,  sir,  what 
is  the  reflection  of  the  parish  doctor  ?  He  never  works  for  his 
country.  No  ;  when  he  looks  upon  a  baby — if  he  *s  any  feelings 
worthy  of  a  man — ^he  must  feel  that  he  's  brought  so  much  offal 
into  the  world.  He  looks  upon  a  head  which  is  to  bave  nothing 
put  into  it  ;  nothing,  perhaps,  but  sédition  and  rebeUion,  and  ail 
that  infamy.  He  sees  little  fingers  that  are  born — yes,  sir,  born — 
to  set  wires  for  hares  ;  and  the  fact  is,  if,  as  I  say,  the  man  bas 
feelings,  he  feels  that  he  's  an  abettor  of  poaching  and  ail  sorts  of 
wickedness  ; — of  wickedness  that  at  last — and  it  's  very  right  it 
should  be  so— at  last  takes  the  créature  to  the  gallows,  Now,  sir, 
isn't  it  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  man — for  a  professional  man,  for  a 
man  who  bas  had  a  deal  of  money  spent  upon  his  éducation — isn't 
it  a  dreadful  thing  for  him  to  know,  that  he  may  be  only  a  sort  of 
purveyor  to  the  gallows  ?  I  feel  the  wrong,  sir  ;  feel  it,  acutely, 
hère  ;'*  and  Crossbone  tapped  his  left  side  with  his  fore-finger. 
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**  I  know  that  l 'm  an  abetter  in  a  crying  eyil,  going  abont  as  I 
do,  biinging  weeds  into  the  world  ;  but  I  can't  help  it,  it's  my^ 
business  :  neveriheless  I  feel  it.  Something  ought  to  be  doue  t^ 
put  a  stop  to  it  :  l 'm  not  pcditician  enough  to  say  what  ;  but  unlesa 
something  's  done,  ail  I  know  is  tliis,  the  weeds  will  c^ainly  oveiv 
grow  the  liliee." 

*'  And  your  patient,  hi»  gallant  and  amiable  lordship/'  said 
Snipeton,  still  eyeing  his  wife,  ''  is  in  danger  V* 

**  Great  danger/*  answered  Crossbone  ;  *' nevertheless,  with  a 
blessing — ^und^rstand  me,  Mr.  Snipeton,  with  a  blessing — for  how- 
erer  wondrous  my  cure,  I  hope  I  bave  not  the  presumption  to  take 
it  ail  to  myself — ^no,  I  trust,  withqut  offence  be  it  said,  to  some 
pmctitioners  I  could  name»  that  I  baye  some  religion — therefore, 
with  a  blessing,  his  lordship  may  be  set  upon  his  legs.  But  it  will 
be  a  long  job — ^a  very  long  job — and  he  mustn't  be  removed.  Just 
now,  he  *s  in  a  slight  delirium  :  talked  about  travelling  toward» 
Xiondon  this  very  day.  'Twould  be  death,  sir;  certain  death."^ 
And  Crossbone  blew  his  nose. 

**  Indaed  !  Certain  death  ?**  repeated  Snipeton,  smiling  grimly  ; 
and  still  watching  the  face  of  his  wife.  **  I  fear — I  mean  I  hope 
— Mr.  Crossbone,  that  your  anxiety  for  so  good,  so  handsome  a 
young  man — a  nobleman  too — may,  without  real  cause,  increas& 
your  fears.  But  then,  as  you  say,  me  ought  to  be  anxious  for 
the  lilies.*' 

**  l 'd  hâve  given  the  worUi  of — of — I  don't  know  what^-could 
I  bave  been  hère  before.  Two  or  three  hours  earlier  might  bave 
made  ail  the  différence  ;  for  his  lordship  bas  great  nervous  irrita- 
bility — is  most  wonderfuUy  and  delicately  strung.  But  I  was- 
away,  as  I  say,  producing  the  weeds,  sir,  Yes,  I  Ve  ridden  I  *m 
ashamed  to  say  how  many  miles  since  ten  o'clock  last  night  ;  and 
what  *s  my  reward,  sir  ?  What,  as  parish  doctor  and  midwife,  is- 
my  consolation  ?  Why  this,  sir  :  that  I  *ve  helped  to  bring  misory 
and  want,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  sorts  of  vices  into  the- 
wçrld,  when  I  might— for  without  vanity  I  will  say  it — when  I 
might  bave  been  employed  for  the  future  honour  and  glory  of  my 
country.  Ha,  Mr.  Snipeton  !  happy  is  the  professional  man  who- 
labours  among  the  lîlies  !  Sweet  is  his  satisfaction  !  Now,  sir, 
when  I  ride  home  early  in  the  moming— for  the  parish  people,  as. 
I  say,  always  make  a  point  of  knocking  a  man  up  at  the  most  un- 
soasonable  hour  ;  they  do  it  on  purpose,  sir,  to  show  the  power  they 
hâve  over  you — now,  sir,  when  l 'm .  riding  home,  what  *s  my  feel- 
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îngs  ?  Why,  sir,  as  a  lover  of  m j  eonnby,  there  's  somethiiig  in 
mj  breast  tbat  won't  let  me  feel  happy  and  oomfortable.  There  's 
sometbing  tbat  contînually  reproaohes  me  with  haring  helped  to 
add  to  tbe  incumbrance  of  tbe  nadoB  :  as  I  saj,  tbat  distresses  me 
with  tbe  tboagbt  tbat  I  Ve  been  cultivating  weeds,  sir,  notbidg  bat 
weeds.  Now  a  job  like  tbe  présent  I  look  upon  as  a  reirard  for 
my  past  misfortunes.     It  is  a  beautiful  case  !  ** 

**  Beeause  so  fuU  of  danger  ?*'  said  Snipeton,  still  looking  at  bis 
paie  and  sîlent  wife. 

*'  It  is  impossible  tbat  a  blow  could  bave  been  stmok  more 
iayourable  for  a  skilful  surgeon.  Tbe  sixteentb  pari  <rf  an  incb, 
sir,  more  or  less  on  one  side  or  tbe  otber,  and  tbat  yonng  man 
must  bave  been  a  very  bandsome  corpse," 

Snipeton  made  no  answer  ;  but  witb  denobed  teetb,  and  snp- 
pressed  breatb,  still  glared  at  bis  wife.  Passion  sbook  bim,  yet 
be  controUed  it  ;  bis  eyes  still  upon  tbe  pale  face  tbat  every 
moment  grew  wbiter.  Anotber  instant,  and  Clarissa  fell  back  in 
her  cbair,  speecbless,  motionless.  Hw  busband  moved  not,  but 
groaned  despairingly. 

"  Fainted  !  "  cried  Crossbone,  "  call  Mrs.  WUton,"  and  at  tbe 
same  moment  tbe  bousekeeper  appeared.  Witb  anguisb  in  ber 
look  sbe  bastened  to  ber  mistress.  **  Notbing,  notbing  at  ail  *' — 
sud  tbe  apotbeoary  ;  and  tben,  witb  a  Bnàrk  towards  Snipeton, 
"notbing,  my  dear  sir,  but  wbat's  to  be  expeoted.** 

"Sbe 's  worse,  sir — ^mueb  worse,  I  foar,  than  you  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Wilton,  and  sbe  trembled. 

"  I  tbink,  ma'am,''  r^ilied  Crossbone  witb  tme  pill-box  dignity, 
*'  I  tbink  I  ougbt  to  know  bow  i)l  a  lady  is,  and  bow  ill  sbe  ougbt 
to  be.     Hâve  you  no  salts — no  water,  in  tbe  bouse  ?  " 

"  I  sball  be  better — ^in  a  moment,  better  " — said  Clarissa  feebly, 
and  tben  grasping  tbe  arm  of  Mrs.  Wilton,  sbe  added,  "  belp  me 
to  my  room.*'  Sbe  tben  rose  witb  an  effort,  and  supported  by  tbe 
bousekeeper,  quitted  tbe  apartment.  And  still  ber  busband  fol« 
lowed  ber  witb  eyes,  glaring  like  a  wild  beast's.  Tben,  looking 
up,  be  caugbt  tbe  relazed,  tbe  simpering'face  of  tbe  apotbeoary. 

"  In  tbe  name  of  tbe  fiende,**  cried  Snipeton,  fiercely,  "  wbere- 
fore  witb  tbat  monkey  face  do  you  grin  at  me  ?  ** 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Crossbone,  smiling  still  more  laboriously, 
"  my  dear  sir,  you  're  a  bappy  man  !  ** 

"  Happy  r*  cried  Snipeton  in  a  boarse  voice,  and  witb  a  look  of 
deepest  misery — "  Happy  !" 
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**  Of  course.  You  ojught  to  be.  Wliat  more  delightful  than 
the  hope  of, — eh  ? — a  growîng  comfort  to  jour  declining  years — 
a  staff,  as  the  sayîng  is,  to  jour  old  âge  ?  '' 

The  mystic  meaning  of  the  apothecary  flashed  upon  the  hus- 
band  ;  the  old  man  shook,  as  though  ague-stricken,  and  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  he  fell  heavily  as  lead  into  a  chair. 

Mr.  Crossbone  was  silent  in  his  astonishment.  He  looked 
wonderingly  about  him.  Was  his  practice  to  be  so  greatly  enlarged 
in  one  day^?  Could  it  be  possible  that  Snipeton — a  man  who  wore 
like  oak,  could  be  ill  ?  Snipeton,  to  be  sure,  was  not,  to  Cross- 
bone^s  thought,  a  lily  patient  ;  but  then,  how  very  far  was  he  above 
the  weeds  !  The  apothecary  was  about  to  feel  Snipeton 's  puise  ; 
had  the  professional  fingers  on  the  wrist,  when  the  old  man  snatched 
his  arm  away,  and  that  with  a  yigôur  that  well  nigh  carried 
Crossbone  off  his  legs.  The  apothecary  was  about  to  pay  some 
equi vocal  compliment  to  the  old  genûeman's  strength^  when 
Nicholas  ran  in  with  the  medicine  duly  compounded  by  Mr.  Sims, 
and  flustered  with  a  startlmg  pièce  of  news. 

**  They  was  bringing  the  murderer  to  the  house,  that  the  gen- 
tleman '* — for  Nicholas  knew  not  the  sufferer  was  a  lord — **  might 
'dentify  the  bloodspiller  afore  he  died." 

And  Nicholas  repeated  truly  what  he  had  heard.  Rumour  had 
travelled — and  she  rarely  goes  so  fast  as  when  drawn  by  lies — to 
the  Lamb  and  Star.  And  there — not  stopping  to  alight— she 
halloed  into  the  gaping  ears  of  the  landlady  the  terrible  intelli- 
gence that  the  young  gentleman  almost  murdered  last  night,  lay 
at  Dovesnest  :  that  his  wound  was  mortal  ;  that  he  was  dying 
fast  ;  that  he  had  already  made  his  will,  Dorothy  Vale  and 
Ebenezer  Snipeton  having  duly  witnessed  it.  This  news,  sooner 
than  smoke,  filled  every  corner  of  the  house.  Great  was  the  stir 
throughout  the  Lamb  and  Star.  Tipps,  the  constable,  on  the 
instant,  wore  a  more  solemn  look  of  authority  :  on  the  instant , 
summoned  St.  Giles  to  prépare  for  his  removal,  at  the  same  timc 
cautiously  feeling  the  handcuffs  to  leam  if  they  still  remained  true 
to  their  trust.  The  barber  left  a  pedlar  half-shaved  to  acconi- 
pany  the  party  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  horse  was  put  to  the 
cart  ;  and  St.  Giles,  who  spoke  not  a  syllable,  was  seated  in  it 
between  Tipps  and  the  landlord,  Mr.  Blink  having  donned  his 
Sunday  coat  and  waistcoat,  that  he  might  pay  proper  respect  to 
the  solemnity  ;  whilst  the  barber,  grasping  a  cudgcl,  guarded  the 
culprit  from  behind.     "Stop!  shaU  I  take  the  blunderbuss,  for 
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fear?  "  asked  tbe  landlord  of  Tipps,  and  ejeing  St.  Gilcs.  "No," 
answered  the  constable,  smiling  confidently  and  lookîng  affec- 
tionatelj  ai  the  manacle,  '^  no  ;  them  dear  cuffs  never  deceWed 
me  jet."  Crack  went  the  whip — ^awaj  started  the  horse  ;  and 
Tipps,  the  landlord,  and  the  barber,  looked  about  them  freshly, 
happilj  ;  smiling  gaily  in  the  moming  sun — gailj  as  though  they 
were  carrying  a  sheep  to  market — ay,  a  sheep  with  a  golden 
fleece! 

And  the  landlady  watched  the  whirling  wheels,  and  with  heart- 
warm  wish  (poor  soûl  !)  wished  that  the  wretch  might  be  hanged, 
yes,  fifty  feet  high.  And  Becky,  the  maid,  in  her  deep  pity, 
braying  the  tongue  of  her  mistress,  stood  sobbing  in  the  road,  and 
then,  as  suddenly  inspired,  plucked  off  one  of  her  old  shoes, 
and  flung  it  after  St.  Giles,  as  with  kindly  superstition  she  said, 
for  luck.  ''  For  she  know'd  it,  and  could  swear  it  ;  the  poor 
cretur*s  hands  was  as  innocent  of  blood  as  any  babby's.'*  FooUsh 
Becky!  By  such  presumptuous  pity — a  pity,  as  Mrs.  Blink 
thought,  flying  in  the  face  of  ail  respectability,— did  you  fearfully 
risk  the  place  of  maid-of-all-work  at  a  hedge-side  hôtel  ;  a  place 
vorth  a  certain  forty  shillings  a  year,  besides  the  complimentary 
half-pence. 

Eetum  we  to  Nicholas.  Ere  Snipeton  and  Crossbone  were  well 
possessed  of  the  news,  the  cart  drove  up  before  the  window.  "And 
there  is  the  murderer  !  '*  cried  Crossbone.  "  Bless  me  !  there  's 
no  need  at  ail  to  try  that  man — there  *s  every  letter  of  Cain  ail 
o?er  the  villain's  face.  A  child  at  the  hom-book  might  spell  it. 
And  now  they  're  going  to  bring  him  in.  Ha  !  my  fine  fellow," 
added  the  apothecary,  as  St.  Giles  alîghted  ;  **  there  *s  a  cart  you 
won*t  get  into  so  quickly  I  can  tell  you,  What  a  bold  looking 
Fillain  !  With  so  much  blood  upon  him,  too  !  A  lord's  blood, 
too,  to  look  so  brazenly  !     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Snipeton  ?  *' 

Now,  Snipeton  was  not  a  man  of  overflowing  charity,  yet,  oddly 
CDough,  he  looked  at  St.  Giles  with  placid  eyes.  The  old  man, 
to  tbe  scandai  of  Crossbone,  merely  said,  **  Poor  fellow  !  He  looks 
în  sad  plight.     Poor  fellow  !  " 

In  a  few  moments,  Tipps,  the  constable,  was  shown  to  the 
présence  of  the  master  of  Dovesnest.  "  He  was  very  sorry  to 
make  a  hubbub  in  bis  honour's  house,  but  as  the  gentleman  was 
dying,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  afore  he  swore  to  the  mur- 
derer. Sam,  from  the  Lamb  and  Star,  had  gone  off  to  the  justice  to 
tfill  him  ail  about  it,  and  in  a  jifiy  Mr.  Wattles  would  be  there.  ' ' 

"  I  think/'  observed  Crossbone,  **  I  think  I  had  better  see  hoT 
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my  dîstinguisliod  patient  is."     Wîth  this,  the  apothecarj,  makîng 
hunself  up  for  the  important  task,  softly  quitted  the  room. 

'*  And  you  're  sure  you  hâve  the  right  man  ?  '*  asked  Snipcton 
of  the  constahle. 

**  Ne  ver  made  a  blunder  in  ail  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Tipps» 
with  a  mild  pride. 

**  Mr.  Justice  Wattles,**  oried  Nicholas,  bîg  with  the  words,  ami 
showing  the  magistrate  in. 

*'  Mr.  Snipeton,**  said  Wattles,  "  this  business  is — " 

But  the  Justice  was  suddonly  stopped  by  the  doetor.  Cros^>ono 
rushed  in,  slightly  pale  and  much  agitated,  ezclaiming,  ''  The 
patient 's  gone  !  '* 

*'  Not  dead  !*'  oried  Snipeton,  exultingly,  and  nibbîng  hîs  hands. 

**  Dead  !  no  !  But  he  's  gone-^left  the  house — vanished  ; — come 
and  see  î '*  Croasbone,  folio wed  by  ail,  rushed  to  the  room  in  which,. 
some  minutes  before,  lay  the  murdered  St.  James. 

He  was  gone  !  Ail  w«re  astonished.  So  great  was  the  surprise» 
not  a  Word  was  spoken  ;  until  Dorothy  Vale,  who  had  crept  into 
the  room,  with  her  cold,  calm  Toice,  addreseed  the  apotheeary» 
Pointing  to  the  stains  in  the  couch,  she  said,  "  If  you  please,  sir> 
can  you  give  me  nothing  to  take  out  that  blood  ?" 
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It  requires  no  great  amount  of  érudition  to  know  that  the  word 
''misanthrope,"  if  regard  be  had  to  its  etymology,  signifie» 
neither  more  nor  less  than  "  man-hater."  The  humblest  Hellenist 
could  give  you  the  Greek  verb  signifying  **to  hâte,"  and  the 
Greek  substantive  signifying  **  man,"  and  point  out  how  "  misan- 
thrope" was  compounded  from  them. 

"  Then  lot  us  only  think  what  a  misanthrope  must  the  powerfui 
rich  man  be,  who  uses  ail  his  power  and  ail  bis  wealth  to  crush 
and  depress  rather  than  to  elevate  mankind  ; — ^what  a  misanthrope 
must  be  the  wretched  attorney  who  twists,  tums,  and  tortures, 
justice,  to  swell  his  own  misérable  bill  ; — what  a  misanthrope  must 
be  the  keeper  of  a  hell  !  Aiid  lot  us  tum  to  the  page  of  history^ 
Some  of  those  atrocious  Roman  emperors, — ^those  Borgias,  Medicis,. 
with  a  list  of  horrible  etoeteras  — what  misanthropes  in  the  grand,, 
stupendous  scale  they  must  ail  bave  been  ! 
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StraDge  to  saj,  not  one  of  thèse  man-haten,  ancient  or  modem» 
obtains  the  m^ue  of  misanthrope.  They  maj  be  branded  with  tho 
appellation  of  tjrant,  villain,  mîscreant,  wretoh  ;  but  '*  misan- 
thrope "  never  touches  them,  Thej  maj  kill,  pilfer,  cheat,  raok, 
bam  ;  but  that  does  not  make  them  misanthropes, — does  not  stamp 
them  as  "  man-haters  "  par  eox^e^^ence.  We  must  look  ebewher» 
for  the  terrible  hâter  of  his  ^peeies. 

We  haye  found  a  spécimen  ; — we  need  not  give  his  name  ;  it  ia 
enough  for  our  porpose  that  ail  his  aequaintance  recognise  him  as 
a  misanthrope  ;  he  walks  througfa  the  world  with  this  character 
taeked  to  his  back.  When  we  ask  what  eamed  him  his  reputa* 
tkm,  we  ând,  that  from  assemUies  where  unmeaning  complimonts> 
are  the  order  of  the  day  he  is  generally  absent  ;  that  when  interesl 
and  vanity  assume  the  disguise  of  self-denying  yirtue,  he  has  got 
a  singular  knack  of  discovering  the  fact  of  the  case,  and  an  equal 
facility  of  communicating  it.  A  whole  lot  of  conyentionalities, 
whieh  most  people  think  of  inestimable  Talua,  he  oonsiders  to  havo 
none.  He  finds  much  wrong  where  nought  but  right  b  admitted 
to  exist  ;  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  social  cirdes  which  havo' 
nothiag  in  common  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  and  therefore— -thwe- 
fore — ^therefore  he  is  a  misanthrope.  As  for  doing  anybody  any 
harm,  his  worst  enemy  does  not  accuse  him  of  that  ;  but  he 
refuses  to  take  interest  in  that  great  machine  oalled  soeiety,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  misanthrope. 

Oh  !  shut  up  your  lexîcons  when  you  would  leam  the  meam'ng- 
of  this  Word,  or  they  will  mislead  you.  The  misanthrope  is  m> 
hâter  of  man,  but  of  ail  the  littlenesaes,  the  frivolities,  the  chica- 
neries, the  wtnrldly  wisdom,  with  which  man  is  enveloped.  Shall  a 
Bian  be  said  to  hâte  another  beeause  he  dislikes  the  colour  of  hia 
waîstcoat  ?  With  no  greater  right  shall  those  whom  the  world 
calls  misanthropie  be  termed  haters  of  man.  Or,  perhaps,  some* 
sstirical  dog  adopted  the  word,  who  could  no  more  conceive  man 
other  than  as  a  compound  of  mean  materials  than  honest  Crambe 
coold  conceive  a  lord  mayor  without  his  chain  and  gown. 

We  heard  our  misanthrope  talk,  when  no  stranger  was  by.  Hia 
voioe  swelled  with  the  noblest  prédictions  for  humanity  ;  his  heart 
beat  high  with  the  love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  freedom  ;  his  indig- 
nation was  levied  at  fraud,  bigotry,  and  contented  ignorance  ;  and 
the  man  was  not  deceiving  us  ; — we  saw  he  spoke  as  he  felt.  ïhe 
fact  was,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  lofty  idéal  of  humanity,— 
was  80  convinced  of  man' s  high  purpose,  that  he  could  not  endure 
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the  contrast  wbicli  the  real  world  presented  ;  hc  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  purpose  missed.  The  easy,  good-natured  folk  looked  on 
the  world  as  something  to  eat  in — drink  in — sleep  in — ^gossip  in  ; 
and  as  long  as  thèse  ends  were  attained,  the  world  was  a  very  good 
world.  They  were  satisfied,  happj,  sleek-mînded  ; — were  not 
misanthropie. 

The  man  who  looked  upon  humanitj  as  a  high,  holy  thîng,  was 
a  misanthrope  ;  the  men  who  were  content  with  the  grovellings 
that  adhered  to  it,  and  fattened  thereupon,  were  the  reverse. 

The  man  who  felt  how  vast  were  the  stores  of  wisdom,  science, 
beautj,  virtue,  that  might  be  evolved  from  the  microcosm  man  ; 
who  felt  that  in  that  microcosm  alone  the  universe  could  ûnà  an 
expression,  and  that  humanity  ought  to  be  impressed,  naj  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  its  mission, — such  a  man  sighed  over 
misplaced  énergies,  and  mistaken  happiness,  and  was  called  a 
misanthrope. 

He  who  considered  man  as  a  possible  angel  was  a  misanthrope  ; 
he  who  was  content  with  him  as  an  animal  of  a  depraved  kind 
was  the  reverse. 

This  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  !  It  is  within  an  ace  of 
forraulizing  itsclf  into  this  définition  :  ''A  misanthrope  is  one 
who  révères  the  idéal  of  humanity."  How  the  word  réels  and 
swerves  from  its  etymology  ! 

True,  but  then  those  sneers,  those  sarcasms,  those  uttcranc^s 
of  discontent,  that  mark  the  misanthrope,  do  they  not  in  some 
measure  fit  the  origin  ?  My  friends,  thèse  very  bittemesses  show 
that  the  utterer  has  some  high  notion  of  humanity  within  bis  bosom. 
Why  should  he  grumble  at  interestedness  and  servility,  unless 
he  perceived  a  capability  in  man  to  be  disinterested  and  un« 
servUe  ?  We  do  not  grumble  at  a  cow  because  she  has  no  taste  for 
music. 

There  is  a  sort  of  misanthrope,  who  rejoices  over  the  weak 
parts  of  humanity,  because  he  sees  in  them  so  many  gâtes  and 
wickets  to  his  own  advantage.  He  too  utters  bis  jibes  and  bis 
jeers,  and  flaunts  about  in  his  disbclief  of  good.  But  him  we 
exclude  from  our  category.  It  is  the  mouming,  repining,  solitude- 
seeking  misanthrope  of  whom  we  speak, — in  whose  laugh  may 
be  heard  the  sound  of  moumfulness. 

It  was  a  profound  remark  of  Rousseau *s,  when  he  said  that  tlio 
**  Misanthrope'*  of  Molière  was  theonly  honest  man  in  the  play. 

But  the  misanthrope  is  not  faultless,  —  no  more   than  the 
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morbidness  of  whcreof  we  spoke  latelj  *  Î8  ail  right.  He  Boldj 
compares  erring  indÎTiduals  with  the  idéal,  but  he  compares  noi 
agc  with  âge,  so  as  to  see  that  the  présent  are  nearer  the  idéal 
than  many  that  preceded.  His  nobilitj  consists  in  the  loftiness 
of  his  standard  ;  his  imcharitableness  in  the  absoluteness  of  it» 
application. 

The  misanthrope  loves  man,  but  he  loves  not  men.  The  word^ 
after  ail,  maj  veer  back  to  its  etymologj. 

Oh,  mj  Mends,  believe  in  progress, — believe  that  mankind 
ad?ances  from  bad  to  good, — believe  that  evil  is  a  night-phpntom 
that  will  vanish  before  the  light  of  a  better  daj, — naj,  believe 
more, — believe  that  it  has  its  uses  as  a  foil,  as  a  stimulant,  as  a 
touchstone,  tîU  the  end  arrives.  Believe  in  progress,  if  it  be  true 
— believe  in  it  if  it  be  not  true.  As  Cicero  preferred  wrong  with 
Plato,  to  right  with  anj  one  else  ;  so  prefer  being  mistaken  with 
jour  faith  in  progress,  to  being  correct  without  such  faith.  But — 
I  forget, — the  faith  in  progress  cannot  be  wrong, — if  we  believe 
in  it  reallj,  trulj,  heartÛy — ^we  efPect  it. 

An  Optimist. 
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There  is  a  rhetorical  figure  verj  rife  among  the  writers  of 
leading  articles, — "  The  Public  Mind.**  The  monster  intelligence 
which  thèse  words  are  meant  to  designate  is  very  much  influenced, 
as  to  the  subjects  which  shall  occupy  it,  by  the  public  press. 
Hence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  joint- stock,  of  which  the 
newspaper  people  are  the  directors,  and  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  are  share-holders.  Its  chief  employment  is  speechify- 
ing  and  boiling  over  with  indignation  against  wrong.  Wrongs, 
however,  to  be  warmly  denounced  by  it,  must  hâve  a  touch  of 
romance  in  them  ;  for  the  Public  Mind  is  a  sentimental  mind. 
To  commonplace,  every-day  woes  and  sufferings,  the  journalist 
finds  it  extremely  difficidt  to  direct  its  attention.  The  wronged,  to 
obtain  speedy  considération,  must  be  a  long  way  off  ; — up  the  Niger» 

•  Vol.  U  Page  489. 
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beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in  South  Africa.  YictimB  of 
poverty  and  partial  législation,  who  starve  at  home,  at  our  own 
0ack-doors,  may  be  attended  to  at  any  time.  Mean^ile  the 
Public  Mînd  is  busy  sending  out  tracts  and  missionaries  to  Ashan- 
tee,  or  ploughs,  flax-seed,  and  i^eoretical  farmers  to  Ëboe4and  ; 
and  the  time  for  snatching  its  next-door  neighbours  from  starvation 
and  the  grave  is  either  long  protracted  or  never  cornes.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  South- Sea  Islanders  were  eonverted,  and  ivro  of  the 
South  African  tribes  made  quite  comfortable  years  ago  ;  whilst 
iany  show  of  enlarged  désire  to  aroeliorate  the  condition  of  destitctte 
Britons  only  began  to  be  earnestly  entertained  during  the  wiater 
of  1842.  Éven  now,  the  Public  Mind  is  rery  superôcially  informed 
on  the  subject. 

For  instance,  no  further  off  than  Scotland,  an  amount  of  des- 
titution bas  for  the  last  dozen  years  existed  which  may  be  s&fely 
described  as  harrowing  ;  und  ît  is  only  tîll  withîn  the  last  month 
or  two  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  Cheviots,  knew  anything  about 
it.     A  parliamentary  inquiry  was,  it  is  true,  instituted  ;    but  this 
had  no  effect  on  the  Public  Mind  ;  for  it  could  not  wade  through 
three  uncommonly  thick  blue  books  of  évidence.     The  most  it 
oould  do  was  to  glance  over  the  thin  report  which  accompanied 
them  ;  and  in  that  they  found  it  decided,  that  the  poor  of  Scotland 
are  so  well  taken  care  of,  that  little  or  no  légal  interférence  in 
their  favour  is  necessary.    This  was  the  décision  of  the  six  Scotch 
commissioners  of  inquiry  ;  and  although  the  seventh,  and  only 
English  commîssioner,  was  so  convinced  that  the  déductions  in  the 
report  from  the  évidence  were  unwarrantable,  that  he  refused  to 
mgn  it,  yet  the  Public  Mind  was  not  roused.    It  thought,  pefhaps, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  six  unanimous  Scots  ought  to  outweigh 
that  of  the  single  dissentient  Englishman  ;  forgetting,  that,  amongst 
themselves,  the  Scotch  are  an  outrageously  unanimous  people. 
But  the  most  harmonîous  community  will  hâve  its  little  disagreo- 
ments  ;  and  to  one  such  fall-out  the  Public  Mind  is  indebted  for 
enlightenment  on  some  very  dark  shadows  in  the  picture  of  Scottish 
institutions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  national  unanîmîty  by  which  ScotlanS 
îs  characterised  bas  been  recently  interrupted  by  a  split  in  the 
church.  Last  year,  a  vast  body  of  the  people  went  out  from  the 
establishment  and  erected  places  of  worship  of  their  own,  wherever 
they  could.     It  happened  that  on  -applying  for  sites  in  some  of  the 
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jiorthem  countîes,  they  were  refused.  TiiU  was  denonnced  u 
tjTan&ical  ;  and  the  wrongs  of  the  Bect  whom  ît  aflected  were  set 
forth  frcHn  ereiy  Fr«e-Kirk  pulpit.  In,  however,  diacoMing  their  spi. 
ritual,  their  temporal  wrongs  eozed  out.  It  came  to  be  explained 
that  a  Terj  good  reason  for  denjing  permÎMion  to  erect  moro 
ehorcfaes  in  Sutherlandshire  existed  in  a  System  of  pditical  eco- 
nomy  ihat  bas  been  carried  out  in  that  coimty  for  some  years  past  ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  drive  the  poor  away,  to  make  room  for 
sheep — a  kind  of  flock  to  which  chorohet  are  of  no  manner  of 
use.  The  System  bas  been  in  full  opération  for  some  years, 
and  would  not  in  ail  probability  hare  been  fully  imparted  to  the 
Public  mind,  if  the  Cidedonians  had  kept  as  unanimous  as  usual. 
Bat  the  Free-£jrk  people  made  the  most  of  it,  and  took  up  onc 
wholesale  case  with  griat  effect.  It  was  ascertained  that  on  tbo 
12th  of  last  May,  no  fewer  than  ninety-one  persons  were  to  be 
removed  from  their  homes  in  Rose«shire  and  Sutherlandshire. 
Public  appeals  were  set  on  foot,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  adrer- 
tisements  inserted  in  the  Free-Kirk  and  other  nowspapers,  and  onc 
was  sent  to  ihe  office  of  the  "  Times  *'  in  London.  It  appears 
4liat  the  case  of  heartlessness  and  oppression  it  set  forth  was  too 
strong  for  belief,  and  the  wary  c<Hiductors  of  that  jonmal  refused 
to  msert  the  i^peal  till  they  had  instituted  spécial  inquiry  into  its 
irath.  Thc^  fcntbwith  despatched  the  genûeman  by  whose  acti- 
lîty,  discrimination,  and  literary  talent  so  mnch  good  was  previ- 
ously  effected  for  Wales.  What  he  saw,  and  what  he  communicated, 
fiilly  bore  out  the  contents  of  the  advertisements,  and  what  seven 
goremment  commîssioners  and  their  three  enormous  blue  books 
(m  which  the  whole  story  of  the  **  clearancee  "  is — ^buried),  were 
unable  to  do,  this  one  intelligent  gentleman,  backed  by  the  power- 
ful  journal  he  belongs  to,  promptly  effected  ; — the  Public  Mind  was 
roused.  To  be  sure  there  was  eyer3rthing  in  bis  àtTour  to  excite 
the  sentimestality  of  the  mens  pMxcfi,  The  Highlands  are  not  too 
aew,  and  are,  moreorer,  extremely  j^uresque  ;  then  the  ninety- 
«ne  poor  «a-eatures  who  werêt  as  threatened,  ruthlessly  thrust  from 
their  homes  on  the  I2th  of  May,  were  obliged  to  huddle  ail  together 
in  a  tent  pitched  in  the  churchyard  (that  of  Rinoardine),  where  the 
bones  of  their  fathers  reposed  ;  for  none  of  the  tenants  who  were 
allowed  to  remain,  dared  to  shelter  them  under  their  roofs,  for  fear 
of  being  thrust  from  their  homes  also.  Ail  this  was  pretty  and 
romantic,  and  the  picture  simply  drawn  excited  the  public  mind  to 
a  high  point  of  indignation  agaiin*  la  syirtem— a  national  system — 
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whicli  could  bring  about  such  unmeasured  oppression.*  We  are 
now  going  to  give  some  idea  of  it,  and  then  to  show  that  the  per- 
manent destitution,  starvation,  and  death  which  tbe  Scotch  poor- 
System  créâtes  in  large  towna,  is  greater  than  that  it  brings  about 
in  the  Highlands  : — 

First  of  the  System.  The  poor  in  Scotland  are  treated  not  with 
regard  to  their  necessities,  but  as  a  problem  in  économies,  the 
terms  of  which  are  : — Given,  so  many  poor  ;  how  can  they  be 
dealt  with  at  the  very  least  possible  expense  to  the  rich  ? 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  solved  : — ^it  is  held  as  an 
axiom,  that  to  provide  for  the  poor  is  to  démoralise  them  ;  to  afford 
sustenance  to  keep  them  alive  will  of  necessity  ruin  their  characters. 
'*  Légal  assessments/'  it  is  argued,  ''  tend  to  generate  in  the 
lower  classes  a  spirit  of  servile  dependence,  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  idleness  and  vice.  Remove  the  sensé  of  shamo  attached 
to  the  réception  of  charitable  donations,  and  couvert  it  into  some- 
thing  hke  a  feeling  of  right,  and  one  of  the  Strongest  barriers  to 
the  increase  of  pauperism  is  taken  away.  As  long  as  the  poor 
hâve  such  a  fund  in  prospect,  their  présent  wants  employ  their 
whole  attention,  and  they  seldom  think  of  making  provision  for 
sickness  and  old  age.'*t  In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  the 
destitute  in  Scotland  hâve  not,  as  with  us,  qjïj  right  to  relief. 
Everything  that  is  done  for  them  is — they  are  assiduously  made 
to  understand — voluntary,  and  given  as  a  charity  ;  so  that,  when- 
ever  an  individual  gets  so  low  in  the  world  as  to  become  a  pauper, 
he  is  by  that  misfortune  converted  literally  into  a  beggar.  He 
either  begs  for  relief  at  the  Kirk  sessions  of  a  rural  district,  (rf" 
the  municipal  authorities  of  a  town,  or  is  licensed  by  them  to  beg 
from  door  to  door. 

The  second  axiom  is,  that  if  you  force  the  rich,  by  assessments, 
to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  you  leave  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  that  large  philanthropy  and  lavish  liberality  for  which 
the  Scottish  nation  is  so  widely  celebrated  !  Let  us  see  to  what 
extent  this  national  hberality  goes  :  the  only  public  fund  to  which 
the  poor  can,  by  Scotch  law,  look  for  relief,  is  that  derived  from 
charitable  bequests,  voluntary  gifts  of  heritors  (proprietors),  and 
collections  made  on  Sundays  at  the   church-doors.    Now,  thèse 

*  The  local  papers  infonn  us,  that  in  the  county  of  Ross-shire  alone,  the 
numher  of  tenants  who  hâve  received  notice  to  ^  clear  out"  this  year,  is  403. 
.    t  Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  Part  II.  p.  160. 
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sources  are  soutterlj -inadéquate  to  the  demands  upon  them,  eren 
as  jadged  of  bj  the  stingj  théories  of  the  Scotch  philosophera, 
that  assossments  are  obliged  to  be  resorted  to,  especially  in  large 
towns.  Even  out  of  the  charitable  contributions  thus — if  we  maj 
use  so  hjperbolical  a  word — amassed,  the  Kirk  sessions  often 
abstracts  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  connected  with  the  church, 
such  as  repairs.* 

But  what  is  the  resuit  of  that  larish  liberality  of  rich  to  poor, 
which  compulsorj  assessment  would,  it  is  feared  bj  the  Caledonian 
philosophers,  destroy  ?     The  statistics  of  one  parish  shall  answer 
the  question  ;  and  we  sélect  it  because  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,    inhabited  by  the   most  opulent  people  in  the  whole 
country  ; — ^we  mean  that  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinbnrgh.     In  1842 
this  parish  contained   about  71,000  inhabitants,   out   of  whom 
14,961  were  suffîciently  well  off  to  pay  rates  and  taxes.     Beforo 
we  startle  the  reader  with  the  amount  of  theîr  church-door  dona- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  promise  that  one  excellent  trait  in  the 
Scottish  cbaracter  is  constant  attendance  at  church.     The  sum- 
total  of  charity  there  contributed  would  obviously  be  materially 
affected  by  habits  of  Sabbath-breaking,  a  vice  which  is  so  mucli 
detested  that  whoever  habitually  indulges  in  it  is  held  in  deep 
disgrâce.      Well,  with  ail  their  church-going  habits  and  libéral 
gifts,  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  contributed,  in  the  year  end- 
iog  July  15,  1844,  at  three  church  doors,  the  munificent  Eum 
of  117/.  175.  4d.  !  t     And  lest  this  might  be  thought  an  extrême 
case — an   unusually  low  amount  for  the   St.  Cuthbert   flock — 
wc  add  the  total  they  put  into  the  same  church  plates  in  1842  ; 
it  was  17  H.  12^.  3  ja.  J     To  be  sure,  efforts  bave  beon  made  ou 
eritraordinary  occasions  to  increasc  thèse  voluntary  contributions, 
la  the   choiera   year  (1832)    tho    town-council   was   petitioned 
to  authorize  a  gênerai  collection  in  the  churches    and   chapels 
of  the  next  parish  or  **royalty."     Death,  be  it  remembered,  was 
niowing  down  his  daily  hundreds  in  the  Cowgate,  Canongate, 
and  other  pestiferous  parts  of  the  city  ;  in  many  cases  because  his 
victims  were  without  natural  sustenance.     The  kirk-sessions  could 
only  authorize  such  a  collection,  and  to  it  the  pétition  was  formally 

*  Evidence  of  Dr.  Lee  before  the  Commissioners^  p.  852  of  Appendix, 
Part  m. 

t  Eleventb  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Cuthbert*s,  or  W.st 
Kirk  Mrish,  Edinburgh,  page  16. 

t  Ninth  Report  of  the  same,  page  17. 
•    NO.  vn. — ^VOL.  II.  D 
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rcanitted.     The  memoml  iras  i^tnmed  by  îts  diief,  the  CbrtstîaB 
irrniîster  of  the  parish,  refusing  to  cmthorize  any  mch  collection  !  * 

So  much  for  the  efficiency  and  amotmt  of  charch  snbBcrîptîens. 
To  this  it  will  be  answered,  perfaaps,  that  in  thèse  instances  tibe 
church  coflections  are  made  and  expeeted  from  a  community  already 
»ssessed.  Granted.  But  are  the  beggarijr  amounts  we  hâve  quoted 
greater  in  proportion  to  affluence  and  population,  in  .nnassessed 
parishes  ?  We  hâve  very  good  reason  to  state  that  they  are^  not. 
'  We  must  now  address  a  word  or  twt)  to  the  FubHè  mind  on  the 
point  of  assessment  ;  reverting  to  8t.  Cuthbert^s,  becanse  it  is  one 
of  the  richest  parishes  in  Scotland.  In  raiOTig-  assessmenta^  says 
the  late  Sir  William  Drysdale,  "  the  great  object  was  economy. 
The  council  wished  to  keep  the  people  fr^  payiiïg  more  ;  they 
wished  to  keep  dovm  the  rate  of  assessment. "t 

That  is  their  sole  end,  aim,  and  object;  The  évidence  of  their 
own  officers  proves  incontrovertibly,  that  the  wamts  of  the  poor 
form  not  merely  the  last  point  of  considération,  but  that  th^  are 
never  considered  at  ail.  In  adducing  one  out  of  a  thousand 
instances  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  though  the  town- 
council  are  éx-officio  ''managers**  of  the  poor  (the;  very  term 
is  characteristic  ;  the  poor,  God  help  them  !  axe  indeed  *'  ma- 
naged'*  in  Scotland),  ikey  bave  no  "guardîans.**  The  comncil 
are  obliged,  however,  to  delegate  this  part  of  their  duties  to 
another  body.  In  the  choiera  year,  then,  the  actual  managers  of 
the  poor  in  one  district,  thinking  it  Tfonld  be  a  wise  préventive 
to  feed  their  poor  a  little  better  than  usual,  exhansted  their  legî- 
timate  funds,  ran  into  debt,  and  applied  Jo  the  town-coœwil  to 
make  their  debt  and  disbursements  good.  The  council — ^in  their 
dread  of  taxing  themselves  and  their  "wealthy  fellow-citiirenB'one 
penny  extra  to  pay  for  the  salvation  of  the  lives  of  their  poorneigh- 
bours — refased  the  requisite  assessment.  Hence  the  managers 
incurred  a  debt  of  16,000?.,  '*  of  "which  neither  principal  nor 
interest  has  been  paid.**  \ 

In  possession  of  thèse  facts,  the  Public  mind  will  be  somewhat 
prepared  to  understand  that  paupers  are  starved  in  Scottish  towns 
on  the  most  economical  principles.  But  we  question  whether  its 
direst  expectations  will  equal  the  facts,  those  especially  which 
bclong  to  the  affluent  parish  before  alluded  to. 


« 


Sir   W.   Drysdale^s  Evidence  before  Poor-law  Commission,  Part  I., 
No.  36 1 8.    Out-of-church  Bubscriptions  were,  however,  coUected  in  credHaUe 
siims. 
t  No.  3620.  X  Mr.  R.  MUler,  Part  I.  of  Evidence,  No.  7«S. 
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Ont  of  tlie  cash  exiraoted  ffom  the  pariabioiiersof  St.Cuthbort's 
bj  church  collections  and  asseesment,  in  the  jear  ending  15tli 
Jnlj,  1844,  the  som  of  2,9^1  6$.  Sd,  was  dktributed  npon  1,559 
out-door  paupers,  for  their  sole  sustentation.  The  arerage  inoome, 
therefore,  of  each  pauper  was  not  quite  11.  ISi,  6(1.  per  annum,  or 
a  fraction  less  than  9d,  per  week  I  **  For  meroy  8  Bako  !  *'  ex- 
daims  the  reader,  **  what  becomes  of  the  poor  creatores  ?  Does 
not  private  benevolence  st^  in  to  rescue  them  from  the  grave  ?  " 
Semetîmes  it  does  ;  but  (and  the  fact  would  be  perfectly  incrediblè 
were  it  not  reoorded  in  évidence)  when  that  is  the  eaee,  and  it  is 
known  to  the  parish  offiœrs,  the  pittance  is  rednœd  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  succoinr  thus  reeeived.  **  In  fixing  the  allow- 
anees,"  say  the  Sootdh  commissioners,  whilst  advocating,  rather 
than  reporting  on,  their  pet  System,  *  *  the  cireumstances  of  individiuds 
are  separately  considered,  their  daims  on  relations,  the  assistance 
they  receive  from  private  chacity,  and  every  other  poêsibie  source 
of  income."*'  The  truth  of  this  statement  one  instance  "will  fuUy 
corroborate  : — A  few  winters  since  a  sonp  kîtchen  wes  estahlished 
in  Edinburgh  by  several  benevolent  inhabitants  ;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  every  pauper  reoeiving  out-door  relief,  who  partook  of  the  sus- 
'tencuiee  thus  provided,  was  tnuleted  of  hiê  or  her  pension,  in  an 
amounP  eqnal  to  the  value  of  the  hasins  of  soup  partaken  of  dwring 
the  mon^  !  !  This  was  a  refinement  of  meanness  which  no  invec- 
tive ean-exaggerate,  which  no  imaginative  satirist  could  invent. 

'<  Can  such  ihings  .be 
And  overcome  us  like  a-  8um|B^M;k>ad  t^ 

By  no  means  :  that  ninepence  per  week  suffices  to  keep  the  life 
and  soûl  of  a  mère  pauper  together  is  the  reverse  of  an  evauescent 
theory  ;  it  is,  in  Scotland,  phîlosophised  and  insisted  on.  Some 
say  this  magnificent  income  is  quite  enough  ;  whilst  other  enthu- 
siastic  economists  actually  pronounce  it  to  be — Too  much  !  One 
witness — and  he  a  doctor — speaketh  in  this  wise  : — **  That  with 
r^ard  to.  a  father  and  mother  with  four  children  under  ten,  at 
the  working  period  of  life,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  or  three 
shillings  per  week,  7ni^ht  make  them  comfortahle**  That  is, 
sixpence  a  week  each  person.  He  goes  on  to  say,  he  hnows  a  man 
who  spends  sixpence  per  week  only  **  for  nourishment  ;  very  coarse 
indeed,  but  yet  sufficient.*'t  Without  wishing  to  be  rude,  we 
flaily  tdl  tl^  l6am«d  dootor,  we  don't  bdieve  him. 

*  Report,  page  xi.  •j*  Evidence,  Part  I.,  No.  2376. 
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Not  to  let  the  sceptical  reader  o£F  with  one  such  expression  of 
beliof  in  impossibility,  we  can  quote  a  higher  authority  on  the 
same  point.  In  a  pauper  case  which  came  before  the  Court  of 
Session  a  year  or  two  since,  one  of  the  judges  **niled"  that  a 
penny  a  day  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  human  being.* 

We  should  like  this  extraordinary  "lord  ordinary'*to  try  it 
for  a  week  or  two— to  put  his  theoretical  dictum  into  practice  on 
himself  ;  or,  as  we  do  not  wîsh  to  be  vindictive,  upon  his  dog. 
Living,  we  know,  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  in  Scotland,  both  for 
man  and  beast  ;  but  it  is  not  so  inexpensive  as  to  admit  of  eithor 
a  lord  of  session  or  a  Skye  terrier  existing  upon  any  dietary  to  be 
got  at  that  price.  We  happen  to  know  an  English  visiter  to 
Ediaburgh,  who  was  charged  by  a  parishiiner  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
— ^a  stable-man  to  whom  our  friend  happened  to  confide  his  horse 
— three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for  the  keep  of  a 
Retriever,  as  much  as  his  lordship  would  allow  for  six  beîngs 
boaring  God's  image,  and  equal  to  the  average  dole  for  four  and  a 
half  paupers  in  the  same  parish  ! 

But  we  bave  not  done  yet.  The  law  and  practice  of  Scotland 
rofine  even  upon  this  cruelty.  Ninepence  per  week  is  too  large  an 
income  to  be  indiscriminately  lavished  ;  and  the  next  question  to 
be  inquired  into  is,  Who  are  the  paupers  ?  what  must  be  theîr 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  it  ?  The  answer  is  simply,  that  tlieir 
oiHcial  "managers,"  whether  civic  or  sessional,  having  arranged 
80  as  to  provide  as  little  as  possible  for  theîr  maintenance,  the  law 
takes  care  that  as  few  récipients  as  possible  shall  hâve  any  claim  ; 
hance  it  provides  that  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  but  orphans 
uader  fourteen,  or  to  aged  persons  of  or  over  70  ;  or  to  any  bnt 
**  cruiked  folk,  sick  folk,  impotent  folk,  and  weak  folk."  Although 
i]\e  law  in  which  thèse  words  occur  dates  so  far  back  as  1503,  ît 
U  now,  but  with  some  modification,  acted  upon,  and  it  is  only 
persons  unable  to  help  themselves  who  receive  the  average  nine- 
pence weekly  in  St.  Cuthbert's  parish — an  average  which  it  is  faîr 
to  conclude  is  that,  or  rather  above  that,  of  ail  Scotland  ;  for  St. 
Cuthbert's  is,  as  before  remarked,  as  affluent  a  locality  as  any  in  the 
C3untry.  It  comes,  then,  to  this  :  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  poor  as  such.     They  are  only  taken  under 

**  management"  when  utterly  helpless,  either  from  extrême  youth 
~~'*^^— ™^'^-~—~ ^— ~—  ■ 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Spence  (the  attomey  employed  for  the  pauper  in  that 
case),  at  a  public  meetmg  in  behalf  of  the  poor  in  Edinbuigh,  as  reported  in 
the  CcUedonian  Mercury  of  June  2, 1845, 
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or  externe  âge,  when  thej  are  allowed  just  enoagh  to  starvc 
upon.  It  is  natural  that  tbe  Public  mînd  should  boil  up  ai  Uns, 
and  ask,  **  For  mercy's  sake  wbat  becomes  of  tbem  V  Thcre 
are  two  ways  of  answering  tbis  :  tbe  Scotcb  politîcal  economîst 
will  replj,  **  Ob,  tbey  are  taken  into  tbe  Cbarity  Workbouses  !  *' 

*'  Tes,  but  bow  many  of  tbem  gain  admittance  ?"  Let  U8  see. 
In  Edinburgb  tbere  are  tbree  sucb  establisbments,  one  belonging 
ta  eacb  of  tbe  tbree  parîsbes  comprised  in  tbe  city  and  libertics. 
New,  befcwe  a  pauper  can  enter  eitber  of  tbem,  bo  or  sbe  must 
be  an  orpban  under  fourteen,  or  a  dotard  orer  seventy,  and 
must  prove  an  uninterrupted  industrial  résidence  in  Edinburgb 
for  tbree  previous  years.  Tbe  case  is  scrutinised,  and,  perbaps, 
after  rigid  investigation,  tbe  pauper  is  declared  elîgible  to  enter  ; 
but  wbat  bappens  ?  Tbe  workbouse  accommodation  is  inadéquate 
eyen  for  tbe  réception  of  ail  sucb  deeply  scrutinised  claims,  and 
many  a  starving  wretcb  is  told  be  must  wait  till  tbcre  is  room  for 
bim  !  Tbe  otber  way  of  answering  tbe  question  is  so  borrible, 
tbat  it  can  only  be  binted  at.  It  is  easy  to  guess  bow  nature 
disses  of  tbe  belpless  and  décrépit  wbo  are  forced  to  live  upon 
ninepence  per  week  ;  but  tbe  eztent  and  number  of  ber  opéra- 
tions in  belping  tbe  System  to  get  rid  of  tbe  poor  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  for  in  ScoÛand,  there  are  no  coroner  s  inqaests  ! 

Like  tbe  Scotcb  no-poor-law,  we  bave,  it  will  be  perceived, 
kept  tbe  able-bodied  poor  quite  out  of  view.  We  wiU  now,  in 
a  few  words,  présent  tbeir  condition  to  tbe  public  mind.  To  an 
individual  between  tbe  âges  above  mentioned,  tbe  law  of  Scotland 
forbids  any  sort  ôf  aid.  Tbat  is  to  say,  ail  persons  wbo  bave 
ability  to  work  bave  no  claim  to  sustenance,  wbetber  tbey  can 
get  it  to  do  or  not.  In  sbort,  tbe  law  implies  tbat  tbey  must  be 
abandoned  to  utter  destitution  ;  for  parîsb  officers  must  not,  as  in 
England,  provide  employment  for  tbem.  Tbis,  one  would  tbink, 
is  cruel  enougb  ;  but  tbere  is  no  knowing  bow  far  tbe  beartless- 
ness  of  cold-blood  pbilosopby  will  go  :  and  tbe  law  says  furtber, 
tbat,  sbould  a  man  be  in  employment,  and  fall  ill,  it  will  give  bim 
no  assistMice  even  tben  !  Unless  we  bad  tbe  Commissioners' 
report  to  quote  from  on  tbis  point,  we  sbould  despair  of  being 
credited.  **  Tbere  is  scarcely  any  provision  made  for  médical 
relief  to  tbe  poor  out  of  tbe  poor  funds,  in  Scotland.  Tbis  seems  to 
be  left  systematically  to  private  cbarity."*     But  sucb  relief  i& 

sométiines  granted  in  large  towns,  and  to  occasional  poor  ;   but 

'I     '        

*  Report,  page  xiii. 
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''  more  ex  pietate  than  e«  lege^-moire  m  anotetler  of  eompaasion 
than  a  matter  of  right."  * 

The  able-bodied  Seotoh  paûper,  thefefore,  bas  one  of  two 
alternatives,  from  which  to  oboose  ;  to  lie  down  and  die  of  Btanpa- 
tion,  or  to  tum  tbief.  It  is  quite  natural  tbat4ie  sbould  g^Mrallj 
prefer  tbe  latter,  wbicb  is  exaotlj  wbat  happens.  As  a  felen,  be 
is  immeasurably  better  6ff  tban  as  a  pauper.  It  was  inoidiOrtaUy 
stated  tbe  otber  day,  by  tbe  Lord  ProvOst  of  Ëdinburgb,  tbat 
eacb  prisoner  costs  tbe  citj  upwards  of  J&IO  per  annum  ;  so  tbÀt 
a  man,  wbo  bas  to  cboose  between  being  fed  at  tbat  prioe  and  not 
being  fed  at  ail,  will  prefer  orime  and  oonyictien  to  bonesity  aod 
etarvation.  "  Don*t  let  tbe  cbildren  die  of  bunger,*'  writes  a 
prisoner  in  tbe  Edinburgb  jail  to  bis  wife,t  '*  so  long  as  youetoi 
go  abont  seeking  bread  for  tbem  ;  bowever,  tbougb  it  may  be 
against  your  mind,  tbey  and  you  will  be  as  well  bere,  tis  kokiog 
for  méat  and  yet  not  able  to  keèp  a  bouse."  Poor  yiotim  !  be 
bad  criminated  bimself,  fonnd  prison  fare  a  treat,  smd  urged  Ma 
wife  and  cbildren  to  plunge  into  tbe  deptbs  of  infamyand  ciioofô 
to  sbare  it  wîtb  bim  !  '  Verily  tbe  advoeates  of  a  syslem  wbich 
drove  bim  to  eueb  straits  bave  mucb  to  anàwer  for. 

Some  paupers  bave  begged  and  prayed  to  be  aUowed  impiison- 
ment  as  a  boon  ;  and  tbe  barrowing  distresses,  tbe  agonies  wbieb 
tbe  no-poor-law  inflicts  upon  ^e  lower  stratum  iof  tbe  Seotob  com- 
munity,  are  sometimes  ligbted  up  by  sparks  6f  beroism  and  endu* 
rance  wbieb  ougbt  to  melt  tbe  bearts — if  tbey  bad  tbem — of  tbe 
philosopbers.  Hère  is  one  spécimen  : — "  Tbere  are  at  tbe  présent 
time/'  says  Mr.  Frédéric  HiÛ,  inspecter  of  prisons  in  Seotland,  in 
bis  report  of  1842,  "  nearly  forty  persons  in  tbe  prison  of  Glas^w, 
wbo  bave  volnntarily  subjeeted  tbemselves  to  ail  tbe  rigoUr  of 
imprisonmeâit  {and  of  imp^sonment  on  the  Beparate  st^stem),  in 
otder  to  obtain  food  and  sbeltér.  9om©  bave  been  in  ibis  kind  6f 
civil  deatb  for  more  tban  a  yeâr,  giving  up  every  partide'of  per* 
sonal  liberty,  performitig  a  task  of  ten  bours'  laboiu*  evefy  day, 
before  tbey  can  eam  a  penny  for  tbwBselres,  living  on  very  plaln 
food,  rising  early  in  l^emoming  botb  in  winfter  and  sùmmér,  and 
many  6î  tbem  oonfined  day  after  day,  montb  after  montb,  in  a 
small  cell,  apart  from  ail  buman  beings,  exeept  tbe  ofScers  of  ^e 
prison  ;  and  tbis  wHb  tbe  knowledge  tbat,  at  any  moment,  tbey 
bave  but  to  ntter  a  word,  and  tbey  oan  be  placed  at  perfect  liberty^*' 

*  Report,  page  iîi. 

t  Evidence  of  liie  Gteremw,  Mr.  John  Smith,  Part  III.,  No.  1431; 


wMeb  a  r^pilar  pv&visiim  for  the  poor  would»  it  is  faarod,  Uke 
smtuj  !  Ezoïa  ^e^meoeeding  and  «îghth  report,  we  loAra  Ui*t  m 
^  prison  was  not  moaat  io  serve  the  puiposea  of  a  worUioiifle, 
theie  dectitate  **  veluntariee*'  were  ordered  by  the  General  Priioii 
Board^te  be  ejeeted.  '  *  Tke  re«alt  bas  unfbrtimatelj  been,  '  '  writea 
the  iaipeetor,  in  ISéS^  ^'to  eeavert  a  nomber  of  pertoaa  into 
crinrinats  whù  -had  abown  bj  tbeir  irilliognets  to  give  up  tbeir 
hbetiy,  to  work  baid,  to  live  on  tbe  plainest  ûure,  and  to  aiUMnit  to 
ail  the  ndaa  of  a  prise»!»  that  Uiey  were  aineereljr  deskoas  of 
ayoiding.a  life  of  ^lîlt,  and  of  living  peaceablj  and  honestlj. 
Nearly  balf  of  thoso  who  had  been  thns  ejected  from  the  Glasgow 
prison»  hâve  cîireêkdy  rehimed  €n  ojfemden  ;  and  some  <^  tbem 
under  aerieos  ohai^s.  0^,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  had  mueh 
pkased  the  govexnor  bj  her  industry,  docility,  and  good  conduct, 
but  who  had  no  good  home  or  good  parents  to  go  to»  was  oom- 
mitted  to  the  prison  within  one  month  after  she  had  been  eompeUed 
to  leave»  and  is  now  nnder  sentence  of  transportation/' 

Of  the  faet  thi^  the  pooissystem  bas  rendered  Scotlaad  a  huge 
BMinnfactory  for  orîminals  the  Public  Mind  wUl  not  remain  satisfied 
by  the  addaotion  of  soHtary  instiuMes  ;  we  therefore  tum  to  the 
eriminal  retnms  of  the  «npire,  adod  leam  £ram  tbem  that  sinoe 
1805,  ihe  popukition  of  the  three  klngdoms  having  iaereased  65 
per  eent.»  crime  bas  augw^aited  during  tbe  past  forty  years  700 
p»  eefit.  in  ËnglsasMl,  800  per  cent,  in  Ireland»  and  in  Sootland 
Ûvee  thoatsand  ms  hundiredper  cent»  l* 

Such  is  the  pres^it  poor4aw  of  ScotUnd  ;  sudi  are  its  effects. 
Wehare,  to  the  beat  of  our  aMlity,  presented  them  to  the  '*  Public 
Mind,  '  '  eandidly  and  without  exaggeration,  drawing  our  information 
ezehisipf^y  from  Beeèdà  anthorities,  whic^  we  bave  taken  care  to 
^^te  careMly,  p^4if^  tediously.  The  faets,  therefeirG}  ^^  ^' 
di^mtable,  and,  if  disputed,  provable.  Yet,  altbough  they  must 
be  'wdl4ie^^inted  with  tbe  iofamous  disregard  of  human  sià^ering 
wbieh  ^e  system  croates  and  maintains,  yet  the  heads  and 
i^resentatÎYes  <^  the  Scotti&b  natîon  still  persist  in  défend  ing 
and eontiniiing  it.  The  Soeétish  CcMnmissittters,  in. tb^  report, 
recommeoded  no  doinge  whaterer  in  the  principles  upon  whioh 
the  no-poor'Jbw  is  fiEmnded.  They  hâve  the  e&*on4ery  to  advise 
"  strongly"  that  the  crime-creating  plan  of  dealing  with  the  able- 

•  See  "  Blackwôod's^Magazine"  for  July,  1844,  p.  1. 
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bodîedpoor  <' shall  be  contînued  uncLanged."*  Although  thcy 
ad  vise  that  more  poor-liouses  shall  be  erected,  they  woultt 
increase  the  diffîcultj  of  entrance  into  them,  bj  a  seyen,  instead 
of  a  three  years*  résidence  in  any  one  parisb.  They  won  't  bear 
of  a  gênerai  assessment,  because  that  would  corne  oui  of  tbeir  own 
and  tbeir  friends'  pockets.  True  to  tbeir  philosopbical  dicta,  not 
one  spark  of  bumane  considération  for  tbe  necessities  of  tbe  poov 
appears  in  tbeir  report.  How  to  "  manage"  tbem  is  ail  they 
seem  to  bave  attended  to.  They  would,  it  is  tnie,  establisb  a 
board  of  appeal  from  tbe  décisions  of  tbe  sessions  ;  but  wbile  sucli 
an  appeal  is  goîng  on,  tbe  pauper  will,  in  most  cases,  end  tbe  dis- 
pute, by  going  to  jail  or  sinking  into  bis  grave. 

That  sucb  a  modified  System  of  dealing  witb  tbe  poor  is  witbout 
beart  or  bumanity,  ia  proved  by  tbe  dissent  of  tbe  seventb  Com- 
missioner.  Even  tbis  gentleman,  an  assistant  Ënglisb  Poor-law 
Commissîoner — inured  for  years  to  ail  tbe  case-bardening  opéra- 
tions of  tbe  New  Poor-law  of  Ëngland — appears  to  bave  been 
sickened  into  dissent  from  every  one  of  tbe  suggestions  of  bis  six 
Scottisb  colleagues.  Tbe  public  mind  bas.  long  been  filled  witb 
préjudices  against,  not  only  our  poor-law,  but  against  tbose  wbo 
bave  been  employed  in  its  working.  From  this  dark  inquiry, 
bowever,  one  sub-Commissioner  sbines  fortb,  by  tbe  force  of  mère 
contrast,  as  an  angel  of  ligbt  ;  as  a  being  overflowing  witb  buman 
sympatby.  Indeed,  bis  eigbt  clauses  of  dissent  do  him  bonour, 
and  will  belp  to  prove  to  tbe  Public  mind  that  an  English  Poor-law 
Gonimissioner  may,  after  ail,  be  a  kind,  sympatbetic,  as  well  as  a 
firm  and  autocratie  man  in  autbority  over  tbe  poor. 

Witbout  any  regard,  bowever,  to  bis  bumane  reasons  of  dissent, 
tbe  law-officers  of  Scotland  bave  drawn  up  a  bill  in  accordance 
witb  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe  commissioners.  It  bas  been 
brougbt  into  tbe  House,  and  witb  tbeir  national  unanimity,  the 
Scotch  members — after  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from  tbe  repré- 
sentatives of  tbe  Free-Kirk  party — seem  quite  contented  witb  tbe 
principle  of  the  bill.  Uuless,  therefore,  the  Public  Mind  earnestly 
bestir  itself.  Scotch  paupers  will  go  on  being  allowed  nincpence  per 
week  wben  overtaken  by  âge  and  infirmity  ;  and,  wben  able  to 
work,  and  cannot  get  it  to  do,  will  continue  being  converted  into 
criminals  at  tbe  rate  of  3,600  per  cent,  per  forty  years. 

*  Report,  p.  Ixii. 
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Our  remarks  must  be  tmderetood  as  bearing  ezelosiTelj  on  the 
System,  and  as  being  directed  against  those  incUviddab  who  adro- 
cftte  it.  They  are  highlj  blameworthy  ;  thej  hâve  taken  up  an 
cxploded  tbeorj  and  blmdlj  maintain  ita  efficacjr  and jiutice  against 
fiacts  and  necessities,  wbile  theîr  bearts  appear  not  big  enongh  to 
contain  suffieient  pitj  for  buman  suffering  to  set  them  rigbt.  On 
the  otbçr  band,  we  ascertain  from  several  well-informed  correspond 
dents  in  tbe  Nortb,  tbat  of  tbeir  own  expérience  tbej  know  tbat 
the  middle  classes  in  large  towns  (wbo  see  more  of  tbe  working  of 
tlie  System  tban  tbeir  superiors)  are  decidedly  averse  to  tbe  présent 
State  of  tbings,  and  to  its  proposed  sligbt  altération.  Tbey  are, 
in  many  instances,  eamest  labourers  in  tbe  wido  field  of  améliora- 
tion and  cbarity,  as  tbe  many  benevolent  institutions  tbey  support 
and  conduct  will  testify.  But  tbey  seem  to  be  under  a  speli  of 
reserre. 


THE  ROAR  OF  LONDON. 


**  Standing  in  St.  Panl^s,  one  is  surprised  by  an  aërial  Sound  in  the  dôme  :  it  ia 
the  rotr  of  London."  ^^^ 

Amid  the  crowded  city's  ceaseless  roll, 
At  momiog,  noon,  and  deepest  midnigbt  bours, 

Within  Uiis  migbty  Dôme,  as  in  a  soûl, 
Whose  spirit  everlastingly  adores, 

Risetb  a  solemn  song  of  ecnoing  praise 

To  Him  wbo  leadetn  on  earth's  chequered  ways. 

Tbe  pealing  organ,  at  appointed  time, 
Sends  forth  ner  hymn  to  worshippers  around  ; 

The  faithful  clock,  with  sweet  responsive  chime, 
Measures  the  days  and  years  with  tuneful  sound  ; 

But  ever  living  is  this  sacred  song, 

As  years,  and  days,  and  moments  roll  along. 

As  on  the  sea-girt  shore  the  wanderer  hears 

The  choral  hymn  of  ocean's  roUing  tide, 
Where,  amid  storm  and  calm,  the  billow  bears 

Her  constant  symphony  surrounding  wide — 
So,  from  the  mignty  City's  joy  and  strife 
]^ses  this  deep,  enduring  song  of  life. 
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UNFASHIONABLE  MOVEMENTS. 

BY  BàUL  BELL. 


About  three  bouses  distant  trom  mine,  there  lires  a  fainilj— 
whose  greatest  pleasure  seems  to  lie  in  tke  court  and  great-iforld 
oolunms  of  a  certain  journal.  Boes  Her  Most  Gracions  Majestj  aeeept 
a  cotton  bail  wound  on  a  new  principle,  or  His  Royal  Higbnefis 
tbe  Prince  voucbeafe  to  cast  an  eye  of  protecting  taste  on  a  new 
Balfour  of  Burley  plaid,  my  girls  are  sure  to  be  fayoured  with  a 
eall  from  tbe  Miss  Le  Grands — ^wiUi  tiie  intelligence,  conveyed  in 
tones  of  a  befitting  solemnity.  Sbould  a  Viscount  Seagreen,  well 
versed  in  private  tbeatricals,  condescend  to  sing  "  Coal-black 
Rose/'  at  some  peace-making  dinner  of  masters  and  men  after  a 
miners'  strike,  we  go  tbrougb  a  perfect  "jubilate*'  of  admiration 
of  tbe  disinterestedness  of  our  nobility  ;  and  if  a  Marcbioness  by 
cbance  be  found  at  sucb  a  scène,  looking  on  from  tbe  gallery,  tbe 
satisfaction  almost  rises  to  tbe  point  .of  émotion  rendered  speecb- 
less  by  "  pride  of  sex.*'  Not  an  aristocratie  marriage,  ot  birUi  ; 
not  a  court  petticoat,  or  royal  command,  is  overlooked  by  tbese 
wortby  gentlewomen.  We  belieyed  for  a  long  time  tbat  tbey  must 
be  cousins  at  least  of  Mr.  Boyle,  tbe  gentleman  wbo  keeps  tbe 
Red  Book  by  double  entry  ;  Imt  I  am  aow  satteêed  it  is  purely  a 
case  of  quick  sympathies  ;  and  tbeir  knowledge  is  in  tbeb:  own 
circle  tbought  at  once  genteel  and  pleasant.  Me  it  always  be- 
wilders  a  little  :  sometimes  it  sets  me  a-tbinking  ;  and  last  evening, 
wben  it  came  to  tbe  point  of  tbeir  cboosing  to  marsbal  tbe  cbairs 
in  my  little  back  parlour,  to  giye  my  daugbt^s  a  notion  of  tbe 
relative  positions  of  tbe  great  personages  assembled  at  Stowe,  I 
begged  to  be  excused  any  more  ;  and  tbey  went  borne  in  a  buflF, 
muttering  sometbing  about  Radical  s,  and  **  a  narrow  mercantile 
spirit."  I  dare  say  I  may  bave  been  sbarper  tban  was  civil.  Only 
Lords  and  Ladies,  perbaps,  ougbt  to  lose  tbeir  tempers  ;  imless  it 
be  Lauréates  wben  standing up  for  tbeir  "privilèges." 

But,  I  say,  aU  tins  empty  stuff  about  **  fasbionable  movements" 
made  me  begin  to  count  over  simdiy  unfasbionable  ones,  wortb 
tbe  world's  recollecting.  I  don*t  mean  tbose  on  a  large  scale  ; 
wbicb.  are  caUed  riots,  monster  meetii^s,  amd  tbe.liàe.     Tbey 


miké  noise  é&M^h.  AlMmiîiig  Raod'Li'AS  sore  to  be  rooolketed 
d»  «  Nôro  pkjing  on  Iûa  6<l7^*(0n  («s  soMébedj  c*ll«  a  tralin)  ; 
aad  pkâos^haro  alid  polHieiaiift  oanMt  leitie  how  far  tàe  fi^kUa 
maj  or  maj  not  JbaTe  Jiad  io  do  with  the  fin».  Bat  I  ihûik  that 
Alexander  SeâiBBe  and  Ms^^roiHer  John,  theone  a  Soottish  qtiany- 
man,  th^otheraScottkligrieTe/whoworkedbarà,  diedjoong,  owed 
no  man  ànjtiiing,  edlieated  thMioadTefl  to  the  preattmpinouB  pc»nt 
ci  writing  wke  emays,  siin|de  tides,  and  sweét  renea, — were  aa 
H'ôïthj  of  hamg 'ehroitteled^^-^hen  onltitating  widows'  gardena 
at  holîday  honrs  ont  of  oharitj,  or  when  înttalling  their  old 
parents  in  the  hante  their  own  hands  and  their  own  Bavinga  had 
bailded — ae  anj  of  the  Viseonnis  Seagreen  mr  MarehioBessea  of 
Whopâebenyaferesaid.  Then  when  I  read  of  aristooratie  tra- 
ders, '*  pntting  np  "  with  the  Deaert,  and  making  the  beat  of  an 
Egy^ian  t^nb  fbr  a  k>dgenient*-^by  aid  of  enthnsiaflin,  a  firman, 
a  dragoman,  and  a  heavy  bag  of  piastre8^-»whalfefbre,  saj  I,  Bhonkl 
one  not  pay  one's  peppercom  rate  of  hononr  to  the  âympathisers 
who  'hâve  no  ambassadorial  aanotion,  no  banker^s  book,  nor  nm- 
brella  of  con^oirts  (as  the  Baatems  haye  ity — ench  persons,  f<x 
inaianee,  as  the  poer  oomftry  actor,  who  walked  some  sixty  miles 
àcrostf  the  eonntry  to  be  in  îer  the  first  night  of  *'  I(m  ;"  or  the 
wandéring  Gérman  apprêotices,  whom  a  townsman  of  mine  met 
inûk  on  the  Rhine,  who  had  tmdged  as  far,  barefoot,  andearrying 
MeaTy  knspeeeks,  to  <ySer  a  humble  présent  of  paper  enrelopes  io 
M.  I^s2t,  aie  pietna^Mie  player,  beeause  ke  had  trayelled  twice  as 
fu*  to  play  for  a  ff^nashmi  of  poor  students  !  Scott  thought  the 
pp9grei83  of  Jeânnie  Deans  as  well  W(Nrth  writing  as  Qfieen  Ëliza^ 
be&'s  (on  her  side^addle)  to  the  prinœly  palace  of  Kenilworth. 
Lettne  see  whether  I  eannot,  eut  of  this  shabby  storehouse  of  a 
mtoiory  of  mine,  rummage  eut  a  **  movement  ''  or  two  made  in 
Hie  ptfths  of  patronage,  sacrifiée,  and  benevolence,  as  intrindically 
curions  as  the  **  short  and  easy  steps  In  self-indulgence,*'  which 
the  Le  Grands  of  the  eai*th  oontemplate,  tîll  they  are  daxzled  by 
iheeffulgenee  intoia  sort  of  tipsy  operatic  imitation  of  the  same. 


MARTHA  ROSSIMU'S  TWO  JOl/RNEYS.— PART  I. 

>  In  làe  time  lam  e^waSdng  of — ^thaak  God  !  it  is  past,  or  fast 
passing — a  eoBÉSciesMe  was  one  of  **  the  privilèges,'*  as. Mr.  Words- 
wêfik  m^^  eall  it  ;  whith,  4f  bdongxng  to  the  heads-  of- films,  was 
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not  accorded  to  tbeir  clerks — at  élection  time.  Londoners,  how- 
ever  well  read  in  parliamentarj  blue  books,  can't  conceive  how  bad 
matters  uséd  to  be  in  tbe  provincial  towns  ;  and  bow  far  représen- 
tation meant  typsy  Tyranny  on  tbe  one  side,  and,  on  tbe  otber, 
ragged  Honesty  bolding  out  botb  bands  bebind  its  back  for  gold. 
In  a  certain  town,  tbe  bouse  of  Mullins  and  Gotobed  bad  always 
taken  a  lion 's  sbare  in  every  contest  ;  or,  to  be  précise,  tbe  senior 
partner  tbereof  bad  done  so, — Mr.  Gotobed  being  of  tbe  Quaker 
persuasion  ;  wbo  migbt  advise,  but,  touse  bis  ownpbraseology,  **did 
not  feel  free  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  matters."  Tbe 
freemen  in  Mr.  Mullins  *s  employment  were  always  a  bone  of  tbe 
extremest  contention.  Tbey  were  carefully  kept  togetber  ;  never 
allowed  to  go  to  tbe  poU  till  tbe  eleventb  bour  ;  and  were  known 
as  tbe  "  dearest  lot  "  of  men  witb  wbicb  innocent  members  or 
tbeir  bonourable  committees  bad  to  treat.  Wbetber  in  tbe  Wh\g 
or  Tory  interest,  I  sban't  say. 

Tbus,  William  Rossiter,  tbe  book-keeper,  must  be  supposed  to 
bave  known  well  wbat  be  was  about,  on  a  certain  Friday  of  tbe 
year  182 — ,  wben  be  was  missing  from  tbe  warebouse-room  ;  in 
wbicb  tbe  Mullins 's  "plumpers,"  by  old  custom,  were  bolding  a 
Saturnal,  prier  to  tbeir  turning  tbe  scale  of  a  fiercely  contested 
élection.  Yet  be  was  but  a  sbadowy  and  a  sbabby-looking  figure 
for  a  martyr  ;  a  puny,  sbaking  object,  «never  credited  witb  a  soûl 
be  could  call  bis  own  ;  and  wbose  body — well-a-day  ! — ^was  cased 
in  tbe  same  dusty  coat  and  patcbed  sboes  from  June  to  January. 
Some  people  said  be  was  pincbing  bimself  to  get  bis  son  into  tbe 
Cburcb  ;  some  to  insure  bis  life,  for  tbe  sake  of  bis  poor  bump- 
bàcked  daugbter.  But  wben  tbree  soûls  are  to  be  kept  on  seventy 
pounds  a-year  (and  neitber  perquisites  nor  présents),  tbreadbare 
dress  and  patcbes  need  not  cause  mucb  spéculation,  I  apprebend  ; 
save  to  tbat  class  of  speculators  wbo,  wben  tbe  poor  fail  to  get 
bread,  **  wonder  tbe  wretcbes  can't  live  on  pie-crust." 

But  tbereis  abigber  courage  tban  to  be  merely  absent  from  duty 
— ^tbe  audacity  of  opposition.  Rossiter — monstrous  as  it  will  sound 
in  tbe  ears  of  ail  tbinking  men — cbose,  Covenanter-wise,  **  to  glorify 
truth  in  tbe  Grass-market," — to  vote  for  bim  wbom  Mr.  Mullins  bad 
undertaken  to  quell  ;  and  tbis,  poor  fool  !  witbout  fee  or  reward. 
Witb  sucb  frantic  personages  tbere  is  only  one  sbort  and  easy  way 
for  tbe  tribe  of  Mullins  to  piu-sue.  Gentlemen  must  be  willing  to 
pay  for  tbeir  privilèges  ;  and  tbe  price  of  William  Rossiter 's  was  ft 
Btool  and  a  set  of  books.     His  place,  in  sbort,  **  knew  bim  no 
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more/'  and  tbose  who  wished  to  speak  of  black  ingratitade  in 
the  counting-hoose  of  Mnllins  and»  Gotobed,  were  used  for  manj 
jears  to  go  no  further,  bj  waj  of  sad  example  and  wbolesome  consé- 
quences, tban  tbe  starveling  old  book-keeper.  Wbat  seems  more 
miaccountable  is  tbe  bad  management  of  tbe  man.  Had  be  lifted 
np  bis  finger,  tbe  Blue  Gazette  would  bare  taken  up  bis  grieyancCt 
and  made  a  martyr  of  bim,  tbrougb  ten  leading  articles  at  least. 
Tbere  would  baye  been  speecbifying,  subscribing,  band-sbaking, 
patting  on  tbe  back  ;  bis  portrait — wbo  knows? — for  tbe  sbop- 
Windows.  Wbereas,  tbe  utmost  be  could  do  was  to  sicken  and 
take  to  bed, — some  said  of  palsy,  and  sbaking  sjmpatbetically, 
dropped  a  beayy  word  or  two  about  **judgment8," — some  fancied 
in  pure  cbagrin  and  astonisbment.  He  took  to  bed,  I  saj,  and 
neyer  rose  again  from  it. 

Now,  as  iU-luck  would  bave  it,  Cbarles,  Rossiter's  son,  was  too 

joung  to  bave  a  voice  in  matters  ;  and  Martba,  I  am  asbamed  to 

saj,  was  nearly  as  bad  a  manager  as  ber  fatber.     Anytbiùg  beyond 

working  aU  day  in  tbe  straw- bonnet  sbop  wbere  sbe  was  engaged, 

sitting  up  witb  bim  ail  nigbt,  and  seeing  between  wbiles,  tbat  the 

little  boy  got  bis  lessons  ready  for  scbool,  never  entered  ber  bead, 

Sbe  bad^ot  even  feeling  enougb  to  désire  tbe  sympatby  of  ber 

feïïow-workwomen  :  nor  could  bave  told — tbe  stupid  girl  ! — how 

Mr.  Mullins's  eyes  flasbed  fire  wben  be  anatbematized  tbe  culprit, 

and  tbrust  bim  fortb  to  add  up  cipbers  in  bis  own  garret.     Crookcd, 

any  one  could  see  sbe  was  ;  bard  sbe  was  known  to  be  ;  and  ber 

obstinacy  in  not  making  any  obseryations  on  ber  case,  was  after- 

wards  counted  against  ber  as  preposterous  in  one  so  young.     Sbe 

could  not  love  ber  fatber.     The  deformed,  every  pbysician  knew, 

were  sbockinglysinister  and  malevolent!  ....  tbusran  the  Le  Grand 

style  of  comment,  on  Martba 's  busy  and  mysterious  winter.     But 

even  a  winter,  as  icy  and  stem  as  tbat  particular  one,  will  go  over 

at  last,  and  spring  leaves  corne  ont,  and,  to  some,  spring  tboughts 

tberewitb.     Tben,  too,  new  clotbes  bud  as  well  as  new  blossoms, 

and  apprentices  grow  impudent  enougb  to  covet  bolidays,  and  to 

bave  a  passion  for  Sundays  in  tbe  country  not  very  suitable  for  Lent  ; 

somewbere  about  wbicb  time  tbe  appetite  beginnetb  to  stir.     No 

one,  tberefore,  will  wonder  at  bearing  of  Martba  Kossiter  strolling 

ont,  like  tbe  rest  of  town  birds,  one  bright  Sunday  noon  ;  thougb 

it  was  disgraceful  in  ber  to  be  so  calamitously  mean  in  ber  attire. 

Her  bonnet,  particularly  to  one  of  ber  profession,  was  almost  fatal  ; 

and  the  Le  Grands  declared  tbat  bad  sbe  crossed  tbe  patb  of  any 
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of  tlie  Misses  Dew,  her  employers,  so  «qaipped,  tkey  must  bave 
taken  notice  of  the  impropriété)  aacl  ont'  of  regai^  to  publie  morak 
giyen  the  slattem  a  gen^e  lesson,  in  the  form  of  a  dismissal. 

Unfortunately,   however,  for  example's  sake,  the  Misses  Deiw 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Aéroplane,  up  whieh  Mardba 
Bossiter  was  creeping-^ — or  Quaker-lane,  as  some  called  it,  becaose 
the  mansion  of  the  Ootc^eds  was  at  the  end  thereof^     The  Frienda' 
domain  was  lieh   and  silent  ;    a  place  of  sunnj  exposnres  and 
shadj  walks  ;  of  hot  walls,  where  peacfaes  grew  big  ascrioket-balls,; 
and  flower-beds,  âying  in  the  face  of  every  testimony  in  behalf  of 
sobriety  of  colour  and  plainness  of  form  bmie  by  the  ownere.     Nb 
drab  tulips  were  there,  nor  snuff*coloured  primros^s,  ner  leaden- 
grey  crocuses.     The  grass  wore  a  raost  werldly  gre^i»  and  wae 
pied  with  indiscreet  daisies.     Thére  were  *<  outward  bound  "  daffo- 
dils,  too,  by  the  sheaf  ;  and  aknond  bushes  swinging  mider  tbeir 
shower  of  pink  blossoms  in  a  most  vain  and  c^rtite  manner. 
Neither  was  the  deoorom  of  silence  maintained.    A  yariety^  of  loqua- 
cious  and  trilling  bîrds  seemed  to  find  no  place  so  conv^ûant  for 
holding  meetings  as  in  the  Gotobed  gardens.     Nîay,  in  1^  honse» 
Canaries,  engaged  at  a  yast  ezpense,  were  doing  their  best  to  ^ow 
the  Grisis  (Gras-es)  and  other  bîpeds  of  tuneful  instinct  the  way 
to  sîng.     How- thèse  strange  laxities  can  hare  ^BtUeitout  hasneyer 
seemed  clear  to  me  ;  for  the  Gotobeds  were  used  to  pride  them- 
selyes  on  their  consistenoy  ;  to  speak  of  pleasfires  addressing  the 
eye  and  ear,  as  **  terrible  snares  in  the  pai^  of  the  dear  young 
people."     Perfaaps  Mrs.  (or,  as  she  was  called  at  home,  Prisoilla) 
Gotobed,  got  oyer  the  parterre  and  the  thrushes  by  pleading  that, 
being  strieken.  in  years,  she  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  beîng 
entieed  by  gay  hues  and  sweet  soundsi 

Few  yisitors  ey«r  dkturbed  that  peaeeable  family  ;  yery  rarely 
any  on  "  First-day  ;*'  and  thus  the  sound  of  the  squab  little  green 
knocker  reverberated  stari^ingly  through  the  house»  to  tke  disturb- 
ance  of  eyeryone,  though  but  once  raised,  and  by  the  trembling 
hand  of  the  book-keeper*s  daughter.  **  Thee  expected  no  friend 
to  call  ?  "  obseryed  the  eomely  matron  to  her  husband,  who  had 
just  tucked  his  napkin  under  his  chin,  to  do  bonour  to  the  exquiûtc 
dinner,  oy^  which  the  pair  were  wont  to  practîse  self-^ienial  eyeiy 
day  of  their  liyes.  "I  had  not  asked  anyone-  to  dinner,*'  was 
George  Gotobed'sanswer  ;  ''^  if  it  be^  a  relation  of  one  of  the  maids 
thlback-door  would  baye  been  more  suitaWe*" 

**  I  am,  indeed  rather  tried  by  that  knocker,"  was  the  lady's 
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leply  ;  «  if  ii  were  r^mortà  it  migiit  be  m  wéL**  What 
nena  migbt  haye  been  propoMcLiqll  serer  be  known»  as  the  imM, 
fomml  servant  entered,  witb  the  wuMwd  tidings  tfaai  a  joang  per- 
Hffii.  entreated  to  epeak  in/ài  Priseilla  Gotobed  :  **m  great  im^** 
tbe  homane  ereatare  adiM,  **  aad  math  ezkamted." 

'*  An  unosual  reqvea^"  said  tbe  matter  of  tke  keve  âiûf, 
"the  <kkj  oonsidered  ;  I  will  ezeuae  ai^  OMre  of  the  taie,  Jane. 
A  trsmper»  probablj.  Say  that  she  wîU  do  well  to  go.  Sodi 
persMis,  Pnscilla,  sbould  be  pot  to  hard  hdboar." 

''  Well,  but  dwir/'  said  tke  kinder  wooMn,  oroUified,  peradren- 
toe,  bj  the  odeur  of  ker  own  good  oheer,  '^  tfaej  maj  be  fed  and 
elothed  first.  I  ahall  be  moet  ea^,  I  thiak^  to  speak  to  the 
pang  peroon  mjself.  Thee  eat  thj  sovp."  Awl'riflnig,  Priseilki 
Gotobed  rustled  into  the  hall,  where  sate  tke  untaaelj  rmtùtf  in 
tidj  trutk,  iU  fitted  for  that  palace  of  prc^ety  aad  eonifort.  Her 
face  was  daety,  and  onlj  parâj  irashed  dean  bj  tke  courses  where 
tears  had  deseended  ;  her  appartl  only  a  Biàtk  w  two  short  of 
raggednesfl*  She  had  taken  the  liberty,  too>  of  seatiag  herself  on 
the  qpotles»  diaaûty  cushion  of  one  of  the  oak  seitees  in  the  hall  ; 
b^Bg^  indeed,  as  the  Abigail  had  set  forth»  entirely  exhaasted  by 
the  tmi»aal  indulgence  ofher  country  rtinbie. 

''  Thon  hast  sdl^ed  a  yerymitimely  honr  for  tky  Tint,''  began 
Priseilla^  ''haying  corne,  I  e^qteet,  to  ask  diarity.  The  family 
are  at  dînner." 

'<  0,  not  charity  1"  retnmed  Martha  quiekly^  '^I  merely  wish  to 
berrow."  **  There  is  no  one  hère  who  leude,"  was  the  formai  r^ly. 
"  What  may  thy  itame  be  ?  *' 

"  Rossiter.  My  father  was  srany  years  in  Mr.  Gotobed's  office  : 
be  died.  tlds  moming.  '  ' 

*^  And  tliou  art  roaming^  about  on.  tsoài  a  day  !  I  indine  to  think 
i^  would  bave  been  more  soitaUe  to  centre  down  .  .  .  /' 

**  Alas  !  madam,"  intemipted  her  ill-trained  suppliant,  too  siok 
at  heart  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  impending  homây,  *'  I  had  no 
altcraadye.  We  hâve  neither  food  nor  numey  in  aie  house,  nor 
anj  article  of  value  lefi  ;  I  am  in  debt,  and  he  must  be  buried. 
0  !  I  cawiot  bear  the  thoughts  of  a  parish  fanerai  !  " 

**  Thee  art  aware  that  Friends'  notions  about.  interment  differ 
from  thine.  But  to  be  so  bare>  and  in  debt  !  Caa  theu  assure 
me  there  bas  beea  noàmpsoiidettee  ?  *' 

**  I  can  show  you  my  acoount-book,  madam.     It  was  my  poor 
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.fâther*s  pride  to  give  rny  brbther  a  good  classical  éducation  ;  too 
expensive  a  one,  perhaps  ;  but  Charles  was  to  go  iuto  the  clilirch.*' 

"  Thou  hast  been  told,  perhaps,  that  Friends  reject  a  hireling 
ministrj  ?  I  am  afraid  this  is  but  an  ill-considered  visit  .  .  And 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  free  to  examine  thy  case, — ^without 
my  husband's  fuU  knowledge.  Much  was  said  about  thy  fathcr's 
proceedings  in  Seventh  Month  last  ;  and,  though  friends  rarely 
oecupy  their  minds  in  politics,  some  did  not,  altogether,  feel  in 
imity  with  them.  I  could  hâve  wished,  too,  more  order  in  thy 
dress,  and  less  omament."  .  .  .  Alas  !  the  omament  was  merely 
a  tippet  eut  somewhat  fantastically  to  veil  the  poor  gxrVs  misshapen 
fonn.  But  Priscifla  was  as  straight  as  a  hop-pole  herself  ;  and 
believed  there  was  only  safety  and  peace  in  a  shawl  pinned  with 
just  three  plaits  on  each  side  ! 

**  Ah  !  madam  !  "  cried  poor  Martha,  **  when  one  has  to  work 
ail  day  and  to  nurse  ail  night  ;  when  one  must  sell  one 's  clotbes 
before  a  father  shall  ask  twice  for  a  drink  to  cool  his  poor,  feverish 
throat — ^what  time  is  there  for  order  ?  Providence  knows,  I  hâve 
stiniggled  and  struggled,  and  made  known  our  wants  to  none  sare 
Himself  ;  but  now  I  am  fairly  beaten  down — and  I  believe,  dyîng 
— I  should  hope  so,  but  for  my  poor  brother's  sake  :  for  who  would 
put  him  into  the  chiu'ch  were  I  once  gone  ?  And  we  hâve  no  rela- 
tions on  whom  we  hâve  any  claim  :  so,  I  came  hère,  in  despair,  to 
borrow  a  little  money.  If  I  live,  I  will  pay  you,  madam,  thougli  I 
hâve  to  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone.  But  if  you  will  not  help  me, 
I  am  sure  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  us — save  the  Lord  please 
to  take  my  reason,  and  then  I  shall  forget  it  ail." 

"Thy  wild  words,"  retumed  Priscilla,  *' cannot  be  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty.  I  must  speak  to  my  husband.  Wilt  thon  name  the 
sum  requested,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  ?  " 
And  Priscilla  put  herself  into  her  stiiFest  attitude  :  resolved  to 
seem  wary  and  exact. 

It  was  twenty  pounds,  Martha  wanted — seven  to  pay  debts  ;  as 
much  for  fimeral  expenses  ;  the  rest  to  buy  back  a  few  articles  of 
fumiture  on  which  money  had  been  raised. 

"  The  amount  is  considérable,'*  was  Priscilla's  observation, 
"  and  niy  husband  must  be  acquainted  with  the  request.  Mean- 
while,  I  expect  thou  wilt  not  object  to  eat  some  dinner.  Please 
to  foUow  me.  I  am  sorry  one  of  thy  âge  should  hâve  to  come  out 
on  such  an  errand  on  the  Sabbath-day.**   And  so  saying,  Mistress 
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Gotobed  opened  a  door  into  a  matted  passage,  and  handing  orer 
the  disconsolate  petitioner  to  a  fanctionaiy  as  painfully  neat  aa 
her  mistress,  glided  back  to  finish  her  own  meal»  and  détermine 
what  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  suoh  a  pièce  of  andacity  as 
Martha's  application. 

From  the  Quaker  gentlewoman's  manner,  the  boek-keeper*s 
daughter  fait  yeiy  small  hope  of  her  pétition  being  granted.  Nor 
does  suspense  raise  the  spirits,  had  Martha  Rossiter's  been  usuallj 
sanguine.  She  could  work,  and  she  could  will,  and  she  coold 
bear — ^that  was  ail.  And  the  comfortable  fare  set  before  her 
depressed  her.  She  thought  tenderly  of  her  father  ;  how  rarely 
(ifeyer!)  he  had  fed  so  well!  She  remembered  her  brother  at 
home  ;  and  would  bave  starved  for  a  week,  might  he  but  hâve 
sate,  in  place  of  herself,  at  that  table!  What  a  strange, 
qoerulous  récipient  of  benefits — ^to  feel  as  if  the  good  food  wonld 
strangle  her,  and  ihe  génial  wine  was  tumed  into  poison  !  This 
cornes  (would  the  Le  Grands  say)  of  being  kind  to  discontented 
persons  of  her  class  !  It  seemed  to  the  unthankful  girl  an  âge 
ère  the  meal  was  done — a  longer  time,  before  the  rustiing  of  the 
mouse-brown  sîlk  (the  richest  leyantine  that  could  be  selected 
for  the  clothing  of  Christian  self-sacrifice)  announced  the  retum  of 
Friend  Gotobed — her  meal  and  méditation  orer. 

"  My  husband,'*  said  that  lady,  entering,  **  does  net  incline  to 
thy  proposai  of  his  lending  thee  money."  Then  she  paused  as 
if  waiting  for  some  reply.  But  poor  Martha  Rossiter  did  not 
speak — only  stood  up  and  tied  her  bonnet-strings,  feeling,  the 
while,  as  if  she  was  choking. 

"  Thee  art  too  impetuous,"  added  her  hostess  ;  ''  I  had  not 
finished  my  communication.  Canst  thou  give  me  good  proof  that 
what  bas  been  laid  before  me  is  true  ?  '* 

**  Every  word,  Madam.  I  bave  applied  to  no  one  else.  I  had 
thought  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  MuUins  ;  but  .  .  .**  she  thought  of 
the  hard  words  which  had  prefaced  William  Rossiter's  summary 
dismissal  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mullins*  lord  and  master.  Her 
heart  swelled,  and  she  stopped. 

That  ''  hutf^  and  the  following  pause,  were  not  without  efficacy. 
The  proceedings  of  the  libéral  Mrs.  Mullins  had  ever  operated 
with  a  curiously  magnetic  influence  on  Priscilla  Gotobed.  It  was 
not  only  the  scandalizing  bat  a«d  feathers  she  wore — neither  the 
powder  and  profane  red  breeches  of  her  footmen — nor  **  her  sitting 
wasting  time  at  a  pièce  of  music  many  hours  in  a  day  ;**   but 
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it  ira»  h«r-  atall  at  «wry  Fanojr  Fàir-— «oïd  li«r  »cliool»^afidiîer 
Càristoàs  benefieenees,  ^v^ch  were^  never  long  absent  from  the- 
mhid  of  the  lady-of 'A«re  Lane.  TKc^- ^'-Tmiit  of  moderatâon"  îh* 
the  senior  partner'B  house  disturbed  Hei^own  balance  more- tban  she 
would  hâve  cared  to  own.  She  had  been  told  of  a-  new=  eonBerratorf 
wkiobwas  to  be— beewase  (&h&  b^evedy  the-  Gotdbed  cameUias 
had  got  prieee  several  jeam  miningi  at  the  flower-i^ows; 
^*  Maria  !\6ilHn8/'  tooj  had  m(»?e-than  once  refleeted  on*  hst 
judgment  at  the  Clothing  Secietj*;  and  was  certain  to  make  a 
show  Tndi  any  case  she  might  r^ect.  I  don't  know  how  far  her- 
own  unassisted  charity  mîght  hâve  gonc — smce  the  **  bnt"  abw»- 
mentioned  sett^d  the  question»  WeH,  of  aU  the  odd  thinga  in  'âtà» 
worldj  surely  mîxed  motives  are  the  oddëst  ! 

So,  in-  an-  harangue  which  I  don't  think'  the^  reader  wenld  undér* 
stand>  were  I  to*  print  it  as  it  war  told  to  me — ^wiUi  loop»  and , 
provisoes  and  cautions  and  reoervation»,  wlnch^  deprived  the-  deed 
ef  half  it»  grâce,  and  left  the  otherimoiety  in  but  a  shabby  plight— 
with  a  Word  in  season  against  snperfl^i^  in  interm^it  and  also  the 
vain  and  delusive  "  testimony"  of  monming  ;^and  as  many  sidô 
thrustB  at  the  wrong  a  sister  might  be  doing  "  in  lëading  an  inno* 
cent  youth's  tender  conscience  astray,'*  lÈstress  Ootobed- at  last 
ucquainted  Martha  rnih  her  intention-  of  perfonmng  the  loan  ont 
of  her  own  privy  purse— tiiat  waa  if,  on  minute  scrutiny,  tha  case 
was  discovwed  to  bave  been  trutkftdly  stated.  And  the  hump 
backed' girl  craw4ed  homeward  down*  Acre»  Lane,  witii  the  feelings 
of  ono'  wèo»  bas  been-  pelted  witii  a  benefit, .  "  înetead  of  beîng 
thankful  on  her  knees,"  in  the  true  Le  Grand  phrase,  at  finding 
such  mwmfifeent  charity  wliere  it  had  been  so  little  caUed  for  ; — 
the  salary  of  William  Rossiter,  during  the  seven-and-twentj  years 
of  his  service  of  Mullins  and  Getobed,  hwring  been  paid  punctualljf 
to  the  day. 

But  Martha  was  not  on- her  way  hometo  the  house^of  feastiag. 
And,  peritaps^  she  had*  enough  to^  think  of  a&  she  dragged  her 
jaded  limba  along,  saying  wîthin  hersdf— *' Well,  if  God  ïçaa« 
my  life,  that  debt  shall  be  paid  !*'  WhAknowa  but  she  may  not 
bave  been'  too  apt  to  îndnlge^-Hsill;^  tiiinnskinned  girl  ! — in  those 
high  no<»on»  of  independ^e  i^ch»  making  a  loan  a  debt  of 
honour,  are  tiie-  eKclusive- property  and  "priv&ége"  (according  te 
the  Red  Book  Oateehinn)  of  honoitfablè  dafSBes  ?  We  shall' see* 
what  happened  ère  she  k^fthep^romiBe. 
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Nature, is  nch  aad  bountifbl, 

And  man  a  niggard  poor, 
Yet  having  nature  in  ma  reach, 

And  heaps  within  his  «tore. 

The  snn  arise^  from  Lis  bed^ 
And  maketh  corn  enon^  ta  grow-; 

And  man  ariseth  from  his  bed, 
And  saith  it  is  not  so. 

In  days  of  old  the  spreading  fiekÎB 

Beneath  Mesdna's  skj, 
Bore  harvests  richep  than  tht  rest 

Of  frnitfal  Sicily. 

But  once  it  chanced  a  gênerai  bliji^t. 

Came  on  a  plagne-wind's  gust, 
And  ail  the  sea  of  golden  grain 

Changed  to  a  sootj  dust. 

"  And  what  care  I  ?**  said  Bmscolo— 

A  lord  of  lands  was  he  ; 
"  For  I  hâve  corn  in  e^ery  barn, 

Now  worth  a  hnndred^d  to  me.** 

Amongst  the  poor  a  famine  raged  ; 

They  gave  whate'er  they  had 
To  buy  dear  bread  ;  when  dl  was  gone, 

The  poorest  died^  or  else  ran  mad. 

But  Bmscolo  stilî  held  his  pdce^ 

And  so  withheld  his  corn, 
Until  the  people,  -mik  one  Yoice> 

Clamonr'd  from  night  till  mom. 

TW  said,  "  The  corn  we  cannot  bujr; 

The  grass  we  CMMiot  eat  ; 
Nor  can  we  lie  down  patiently, 

To  die  at  Plenty*s  feet  r* 
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ibly  b; 

And  doably  led  his  hirelings  itrong 
To  guard  his  hoardsd  «torea  ; 

And  called  !à\  lich  men  to  Lin  oid, 
With  aoldien  and  vith  slaves, 

So  that  the  starvinff  people  uw 
On  eilher  aide  t£eir  graTes. 

Bnt  meannesa  comea  with  poTerty, 
Pétitions  long,  and  weak,  and  vain, 

BesMching  rich  men  to  forego 
A  Utile  of  their  gain. 

The  crowd  pasa'd  by  the  lordly  Wns, 
To  kueel  befora  the  owuer's  door  ; 

Bot  two  stood  fix'd  with  hnngry  pains 
They  never  knew  before. 

Witb  Btaring  eyes  and  open  mont^ 
Thej  dream  of  bread — coin — flonr — 

TTntil  the  yetj  granaiy  planks 
Their  pasaionat»  thonghts  devoni. 

And  one  of  thèse  at  laat  espied 
A  hole  that  seemed  a  drain  ; 

And  liit  arathe  downward  crept, 
Beneath  the  storea  of  grain. 

The  other  aat  in  hia  deapur, 
Staring  with  blood-shot  eyes, 

Tilt,  on  the  neareat  granary  roof,  ^ 
A  strange  thing  he  deiicries. 

Forth  creeping  with  inqairing  neck, 
And  callow  flnttering  wings, 

A  mealy  bird  ail  sicklj  white, 
Upon  the  roof-edge  clinga, 

Yellow  its  eyes,  and  ghaatly  pink 
Its  throat,  when  wide  it  gaped  ; 

Tottering  it  stood,  as  might  a  ghost 
From  grave-clothea  juat  eacaped. 

Awhile  it  atood,  so  lank  and  blear— 
Flattered,  and  gaped  agùn — 

And  as  it  crept  b^lc  'neath  the  roof, 
The  rat  came  from  the  drain. 
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^  Ha  !  "  cried  his  comnde,  "  hast  thoa  found 

An  entranoe  to  the  bam  t** 
"  I  bave."  thifl  poor  lat  cried — '*  but  GK>d 

Hath  oreath'a  upon  tbe  corn  !  *' 

*^  And,  oh  1  the  borrid  sight  I  Ve  ieen 

Witbin  tbe  wide  bam's  walls  ! 
For  eveiy  rising  beap  of  grain 

Stearns — ^beayes — and  borsts— and  falls  ! 

**  The  air  is  bot,  and  fonl,  and  strange 

With  noises  like  a  smotber'd  fife  ; 
A  mdgment  hath  the  corn  transform^d 

Into  onnatoral  life  ! 

*^  Tbe  lÎEtllen  grain  on  ail  sides  spronts 

Warm  fibres,  film,  and  bair, 
Wbich  soon  a  feathery  shape  assume 

In  clotted  masses  there  1 

**  The  clotted  bodies  pant  and  writhe, 

And  soon  tbey  tiy  to  crawl  ; 
Stretch  ont  limp  necks  and  reeking  wings, 

And  climb  the  granary  wall  !  ** 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and  sped  away 

Unto  tbe  Com-lord's  door, 
Where  now  a  crowd  was  kneeling  round, 

"  Petitioning'*  evermore. 

Bat  Bmscolo  stiU  held  his  price. 

And  would  no  belp  afford  ; 
*'  Oh,  let  us  live  !  "  tne  crowd  still  moaned, 

"  Oh,  pity  us.  Corn-lord  I  " 

Said  Bruscolo— "  If  Fortune  frowns 

On  others,  she  is  kind  to  me  ; 
My  price  1 11  keep — and,  if  thieves  corne, 

Call  out  the  soldiery  !  " 

Still  cried  the  people — "  On  our  state 

Thy  mercy  we  implore  : 
Great  lord  of  lands^  some  cheap  food  grant, 

And  '  Heaven  will  bless  your  store.'  " 

But  now  the  poor  rat  reach'd  the  ground  : 

"  Devil  and  beast  I  "  he  cried, 
^'  Ood  hath  cast  down  the  statue  proud 

Of  golden  Fratricide!" 
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The  curses  ^f  tèê  poor, 

Hath  blasted  aïl  ywir  stot^T' 

Bùfm  !  "went  "tiie  rfnifa  it<mk  ail  ^d^MRis 
With  holtow  âeom's^ay  sound  1 

And  clouds  of  birds  ali  glMUStty  tt^iHe 
Hose  npand  wheeled  aroond  ! 

Awi^the  roofe  were  tossed  and  kècmn, 

The  bams  fell  -with  a  iroar, 
And  Broscolo  in  horror  ied 

Towards  the  wild  Befr-dieore  ! 

The  clondB  of  birds  down  wheelîng  now, 
As  though  they  wonld  aH^, 

Screaming  in  cirelefi  o'er  hi%  httad, 
Porsne  hîs  frantie  fiight  ! 

Into  Ithe  sea  €ed  Bmscolo  ; 

Still  8creaaned>each  ^astly  kiie  ! 
He  todk  the  vwres  wiSiin^hk  itrms, 

And  B¥^m  to  meet  the  night. 

Amiddt  the  ndns^^f  faistams 

Wolf-thistle8,<tall  as^zffitn, 
Rose 'for  his  monument,  ^aad:^«ke 

Wamings  of  baie  and  ban. 

Of  those  dtnmge  ihirèa  ibuttWQPMÉani'd, 

And  they  âatin  the^sim, 
UAtil  theh*  ghaâây  <plnmage  kteagtd, 

And  lovely  odoim'ihone. 

Theifyoimg^mies<fl9w4romiMl»^iii^ 
With  beimty,  ftfoedom,  ^hope  ; 

And  eoni4otcM  never^tro^e  agam 
With  Naturels  1»W6  *0ïC(^. 
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There  are  those  who  (themaake»  Akogafther  alMva  want)  wonder 
at  the  ''  ahocking  dapraiitj  ''  of  ihe  poor,  feel  a  thrill  of  piouB 
horror-at  the  idea  of  a-man  who  pleads  povertj  aa  an  «exciue  for 
diiÀoiiasty,^and  «ko  woold^aot  heeûiite  ite  affina,  ihat  they  woidd 
die  of  starvatîon  before  tbey  could  commit  so  great  a  ain  as  ta 
appr^^riate  to  themelyeaanythmg  wliichthej  might  not  -eall  their 
t^vn.  Ah  !  /how  Iktle  'ean  <they  imagine  the  iM&igs  of  one  who 
lias  nothing  which  he  can  call  his  own,  save  the  lov»d  ones  who 
are  perishîng  with  him  ! 

I^t  such  stem  moralista  (kUiaghaek  in  their .aimrfihairs  over 
theiF>wiae  jifter  dioner)  jead  my  -simple  atory  : — 

I  am  a  labouring  ^man^-«my  hand  is  hard  jmd  roiigh  ;  but  if 
«aisnng  eould  jrender  me  «aUeus,  my  hsart  wenld  be  haider  still. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  a  year  or  two  baelr.j  I  had  soved 
about  fiye  pounds  towards  our  support  diuiog  the  mest  «erere 
weather — ^my  work  being  df  a  description  that  could  not  be  pro- 
teeded  tvfâlhinffrost.  I  had  thon  'tfaree  childien,and  iCary  (my 
^e)  mmB  tàmtià^  jdimiri)  tto  fpve  «bîrth  io  another. 

The  season  advanced — work  b^an  tto  liactop,  butithereiwcre 
^^  jBMny  léayB**!!  wlâeh .  I  *«aiild  wi»k,  «and  we  «anmaged  to  live 
^iiâAont -twidhMig  iroy  liiàtte  hoard  little  ind»e€l-*4bat  I  had  baan  a 
long  time  in  saving  it  ! 

iUdaBl*aiy  >^iidfe  awa»  ou&nad,  (and  fire  ^êrn^  Bfterwawls  a  .iharp 
ih^ifroBt  fsetiin.  lk)orjMa]7'<viBBifnry:âl--^»Aui9BWHisly:îll  ;  -and 
before  the  doctors  left  her,  I  had  to  paytthemiftwo  gmina8,'amd 
^tefttaldqne  Maiy  mmtahave  irann  gwdi<^olhîng  and-good*food» 

ttie  kad'totib  whife  ârf  «loiiey  laiàed  ; 'wheniit^BâBd, Éke-irmi 
^^^AmA  bffokanaap. 

X  «aontiipad^Jle,^  gBtt/a^^éwy-qoici«iia«n1  .jobs,  toi J  ]aiaw^Diiy>«ie 
huinesêf  and  that  I  could  not  follow. 

I jffiieÀito  m^immK{»t^o*mà¥9noe'  me  a'  litil»:mmn^:;^â>mt  he 
liad  fiye  hundred  workmen  in^àis  <eHplay;raBA  lienr  «nt  ef  :every 
five  had  made  the  same  applieaiâon — he  refused. 

We  iv«Bt^^  ithe  >pttittbiaker  jasB^st  ;  <>biit  weJ»d  gt^ryiUMe  to 

^^  aimere  trifle. 
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I  could  not  hâve  held  oui  so  long,  but  for  Mary  ;  sbe  was  always 
BO  cheerfùl,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  show  myself  less  patient  tlian 
she  was  ;  and  when  she  gare  me  potatoes  for  dinner  and  no  supper 
she  looked  so  mild  and  gentle,  tbat  I  could  not  complam. 

But  mj  baby  was  weak  and  ill,  poor  créature  !  Tbe  fountains 
wbence  it  shoidd  baye  drawn  its  food  were  almost  dried  up,  by 
pain  and  bunger,  and  secret  sorrow. 

Mary  bad  been  out  one  day,  and  bad  asked  me  to  stay  and  take 
care  of  tbe  cbildren.  We  bad  been  eigbteen  bours  witbout  food. 
Wben  sbe  retumed,  sbe  bad  a  little  money  in  ber  band  ;  sbe  came 
up  to  me. 

*'  James,"  said  sbe,  in  ber  gentle  voice,  "  don't  be  angry,  l 've 
sold  sometbing  belonging  to  you — sometbing  wbicb  I  tbink  you 
were  fond  of." 

**  Sometbing  of  mine  !  " 

**  Yes — ^promise  me  not  to  be  angry." 

I  nerer  could  bave  been  angry  witb  ber,  and  I  was  too  glad  to 
see  tbe  money  not  to  give  sucb  a  promise  readily. 

Sbe  took  off  ber  bonnet  (it  was  a  very  old  one) — sbe  bad  eut 
off  ail  ber  beautîful  bair  ! 

Angry!  witb  herf       

We  were  sitting  at  tbe  window — ^tbe  cbildren  were  in  bed  ;  the 
frost  bad  now  continued  nearly  two  montbs,  and  we  were  starving  ; 
we  bad  not  spoken  for  a  long  time. 

**  Mary,"  said  I,  **  I  bave  always  borne  a  good  cbaracter,  and 
I  am  loatb  to  lose  it,  but  my  mind  is  made  up — I  must  eitih^r 
starve  or  steal." 

Sbe  tried  to  reason  witb  me  at  first — but  I  was  maddened  at 
tbe  sight  of  ber  pale,  suffering  face,  and  I  was  dreadfuUy  bungrj. 
I  would  not  listen  to  ber. 

"  James,"  said  sbe  at  lengtb,  **  I  déclare  to  you  most  solemnly 
tbat  bungry  and  ill  as  I  am,  and  mucb  as  I  grieve  to  see  tbe 
cbildren*s  tbin  faces,  neitber  tbey  nor  I  sball  toucb  a  morsel  of 
bread  tbat  is  not  bonestly  come  by — and  God  give  me  strength  to 
keepmyword!" 

I  sat'down  again  in  my  obair — we  Aad  no  food  that  night. 

Tbe  next  day  tbe  &ost  broke  up. 


Wbat  does  tbe  moralist  in  tbe  easy  cbair  say  to  tbis  ? 
Do  I  not  rigbtly  call  tbis  simple  statement  **  My  Temptations  ?" 

J.  L.  M. 
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CX>MTAININa  THE  OPINIONS  AlID  ▲OTBIITVKBS  OF  JUNIPUt  HSDOIBOOy  CàJUUXIf 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTBN  TO  HIS  RELATIVES  AND  ACqVAlItTAlfCS»  IK 
YARIOUS   PABTS    OF   THE  WORLD. 


Letter  XY. — To  Miss  Kittt  Hedoehoo,  Milunbr,  Puilidelphu. 

Deab  Eitty, — If  I  hayea't  wriUen  to  70U  before  this,  it  is 
because  I  *ye  had  nothlng  worth  ink  and  paptf  to  send  jou.  I 
know  that  jou  Ve  a  mind  above  politics,  and — may  you  be  par- 
doned  for  the  lîghtness  ! — can  sleep  like  a  cat  in  the  sun,  no  mat- 
ter  how  much  the  Ghurch  may  be  in  danger.  Wben,  however, 
there  's  anyihing  stixring  amèng  silks  and  satinB,  why  then  your 
woman's  spîrit  is  np,  and  ail  the  milliner  il  roused  within  yoa. 
Enowing  this,  Eitty,  I  Bhall  treat  you  with  a  few  lines  abont  a 
Powdered  Bail  we  're  lately  had  at  Court,  when  everybody  ont  of 
compliment,  I  suppose,  to  what  is  called  the  wisdom  of  their  ances* 
tors,  went  dressed  like  their  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
A  huge  comfort  this  to  great  people  in  the  shades  !  Dear  Queen 
Charlotte  was  once  again  at  Court,  rery  flatteringly  represented  by 
a  fine  pièce  of  point  lace  wom  by  the  blessed  Victoria  herself  .  And 
dukes,  and  lords,  and  gênerais, — ail  of  *em  sleeping  in  family  lead 
— were  once  more  walking  minuets  and  dancing  Sir  Roger  de 
CoTerley.  Everybody  for  a  time  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  ;  and,  as  I  *m  tdd,  felt  yery  happy  at  going  backward  even 
for  one  night.  To  go  back  is  with  many  high  folks  the  greatest 
proof  of  wisdom  ;  and  therefore  among  such  people  the  Powdered 
Bail  was  considered  a  glorious  stride  in  the  right  direction.  Only 
imagine  the  rapture  of  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  living  eren  in  fancy 
for  a  few  hours,  at  any  time  from  1715  to  1745  ;  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Reform  Bill  ;  no  steam-engines  ;  no  railways  ;  no 
cheap  books  !  Think  of  the  delight  of  many  old  gentlemen  be- 
lieyîng  themselres  their  own  grandfathers  ;  quite  away  from  thèse 
revolutionary  days,  and  living  again  in  "the  good  old  tîmes!  '* 
I  Ve  heard — ^though  I  don*t  answer  for  it — that  two  or  three  of 
em  were  so  carried  away  by  the  thought  that,  to  keep  up  the  hi^- 
piness  as  long  as  they  could,  they  went  to  bed  in  their  dothes. 
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higH-heeled  shoes  and  ail.     At  ihis  yery  moment,  they  do  saj. 

Lord is  still  in  his  embroîdered  coat  and  smalls,  with  a  wig 

like  a  white  cloud  upon  bim.  He  déclares  1715  is  such  a  '*  good 
old  time  "  that  nothing  shall  make  bim  go  on  again  to  1845.  He 
bas  ordered  flambeaux  for  bis  sanraBts,  and  now  and  tben  talks 
about  going  to  Kanelagb.  Moreoyer,  by  people  quite  worthy  of 
betief,  it  is  d^eao'ed  tbat  tbis  d^usion,  as  tbej  call  it,  is  spreading 
amongst  certain  bigb  folks — ^manj  of  'em  tbinking  tbemselyea  a 
bundred  jears  back,  and  wanting  to  make  Acts  of  Parliament  lu 
tbe  spirit  of  tbat  good  old  time.  See,  Kitty,  bow  a  Powdered 
Bail  may  tnm  liie  bigbest  beads— eyen  tbe  nobs  of  a  country  ! 

Tbe  làdies  irere,  of  ooarse,  ail  jerwelled,  and  yery  &Ae.  Oh, 
wbat  a  fortane»  some  of  '«m  would  iwye  besn-to  a  poor  mam — with 
ttbeir  stomach^^  !  But  .Kitty,  tfaere  da  one  odd  thingat  thèse 
anasks  and  bdQs.  How  is  it  tbat  '^poung  l«die8-*--'i^b  nanftes-as 
iffaite  .as  anow — sonM^mes-  take  tûie  okwracters,  :fty4^otted  and 
•dunaged  «firtbey  Jffe,  of  «nM  iocve^iids  ?  You,  Ejtty^  beîiig  a 
w«man,  «an  «o^ain  tins  :  but  to  me,  mte  of  ike  ignorant  vm^h 
sex,  it  dœs  svom  «dd  tbot  a  pmre  ywing  iady  sbould  dress'hevself 
as  NeUy  €hf^pime,  orany  otkw  peivon  ^  -tfae  sort,  wfaen  rthe  albre- 
fioid  pore  ilady  mvM  osquaak-^and^  «e  doubt,  ;yery  ^)rope]v**«t4he 
liying  oveatore  as  if  it  ivas  a  ttoad.  Oan  ymi^^aplain  ^tfais,  -  'Eitty  ? 
Bo  they  take  snob  idianECters,  jnst  as  itibey  pot  black  patebes^on 
ibeir  isfaeeks  ;  io  bikig  out  tbeir  oim  "«rliilfr.aU^e  «tronger  ?  Or 
ia  it,  tthfttitluare  's  4k  sertof  idle  danag  notât,  jurt  as  dlââraitplay 
witb  fice,»  tiioi|gb:tii^9ieyBr  «vean  to  bnm  ^itbemvdves  ?  I  ««n't 
auake  it  ioat:  tat-Obow-  sbeuld  I  expeot  it^^I,  a  f^eor,  -<fPeak, 
igBO»BijmBa,«'-di0W  dmdd  I  umîddla  a>ïorMttire  ^at  %  qnwâed 
.  Solomwn  ? 

Of  eoiuse,tlliereimi  anivocmffît  of  alMietdMBses.  Wall,  idhœn 
I  op«Hed  itbe  Movmng  iA>st.a&d  sn^  tfvMeoïidumna'built  o^iUSiiÛDg 
but  ydnRBts  BBdvatÎAs  and*all  4^t,  if  I  ididn*t  grnb-<^ke  a  ckcmi 
tbrdugb  a  ^cafiar^orajnew  ^bai>^*«t  tbe  "opanty^  lîfe.  ^iJlMok 
jMise,"  iMtys  I  te  Bm  (Fiidier  tbat^was  mMm^  in  tbe  %itted«Iéni, 
^^-^^tfoiok  «t  îihe  ^etnaait  «of  lAese  îkMêa,'^ *MSKf& ^1^  *'<^fibo)iUftk 
iàïsà  jdl itiie  '^wwld -'s  -40  «tand  «till: >'a(re«diHg>^  àbout'^iibnr  ^îigîttip 
BmnidMid)ui^gb8,^4Hiid  btttt«fr-*«-»--^îtiieir4)iri*oiis>aBnid'AqgB*  «tiiir 
* bkie  tfan&ga^and ttnmbaek-^-^^Midwio'b  awunJMJwttikiJi^.'*  *^^^*s 
qnite^bevea^ius^^as  men,"^  ssysifiill  ; '^^liotE'wt-^tll  4Hieidotis  lof 
iân«Ma(tbn.  ^  ;Ngwr  I  wattfargifyetikenrwwtt  l 'poor  iittleHWidarl*— 
for^yaq^taUctbnv  flmnow  amdtpdfaga  pottin^  tkfi^tpaper.  jJit  's 


ML,  ''beOMae^dwgrJoMfvr  ît  «thi  «m  laotiMr  eiMyj.  BIobs 
ytnl  ifaft<r 's  fièai Àegr 4o  ii  Ibr— «&d  laolkm' ebe.*'  Ànd  Hwn 
jMi  «boidd  h«f e  ÉMsrà  ka^  he  kogh>d|  «•  keflfell<«iiithe  paper. 
**  iMk  hete  4roir/'  mjs  he,  ''iMre  wa»  «  kdy  lélh  *  a  ^btss 
]«op«cL  witli  baoqugéB  of  pÎBk  woa  ;  «kût  of  xîeh  gftn  MtÎDy 
iRBOBed  irith  flwmcea*of  pointiaee «éâ  bonqiiete  of  rotes  )  iMte 
Mtîa  «iioes  iMi  liîgli  htek»  ^v^^^  lOMèèts  ^nth  dnuBMids  in  Ike 
oonlre.  'Hair  p6wderod,<uuid  omMtMBAed  whh  roses  mhI  dîuMMdb.  ' 
Nffir^  ûn't  it'drsaâfiil,  Jcdnper,  àbêM  f^ofUe  are  to  be  stopped  orer 
iheirihmest  pini^^fértor  with  staff  like-ihis  ?  WlHit\  *  satin 
flkoes^vnth  higli  beab 'ia  ail  Hke  Vsraal <woild ?  Butthen,  asi 
say,  the  women  do  it  to  make  one  anotber  -sayage.  I  Ve  «ftsn 
tbougbt,  since  they  Jîke  «o  -to  priai  in  the  papers  what  clothes 
thcy^iwar-  ■  tkat,  «t  the  same  time,  they  might  let  the  world 
know  what  books  they  read,  what  pîctores  they  looked  at, — ^in  fact 
what  sort  of  dresses  they  pot  npon  -âieir  minas.  Bat,  to  be  sore, 
this  wonld  make  nobodj  sayage."  Thîs  is  what  BiU  Fisher  sajs  ; 
but  mark,  KHty,  I^  ^«ot  -ifâle  of  ^  way  of  iliiuking  ;  though, 
«fter  ail,  ii  doesrsaem  odd  4kat  a  yovng  lady  shidd4kmk  it  yrorth 
irhâietto  fOi  ail  her  (àmtbes  in  .print  ior  -att  the  warld  >to  wptUl  over. 
Bot  â^  (Ban  -will  hanre  émi»  a  greai^deal  of  gsod,  in  maUng  ns 
Asokai èumâred  joears  ^aok.  M»w  1  shoi^4il^io  see  tlie  ^ng 
tnadupon-  a.'.gnHMl  :ssale  !  Suppose  tbat  eteryëody  in  London, 
jvt-for  âwFiaadj^twisnty  hmam,  «ntiof  ôosapUrnsot :to  tke .gvsat 
«KSB^e  0et'byithe«oeiift,  skoild  JÎFfe  as  tf  it  i«vas.l745 1  WoiS^'t 
it  be  4h)11  ^  Bmllito  teve  the  gas-ttut,  «nd  sei^np  «il'^tfiânklws  ; 
4piii:itDgwfcethaawwwEylicepatandrabooatejtandisaB^^ 
fikeitbftt  '^i^eoeiaUeÂstîIntîon,"  ithe-^alch!  Jbollita  kireall 
làs  Q«îl4niins  «sÉ^^'^ind  «1%  book  passsagers  ifbr  Yoi^  by  -^e 
'mtBggm.  !  BmU  toi-sé^  tli6«*eaBi4MatB'0n  Ae  mww  *the  «mai- 
%OMB  in  iâie.-J«lrMt  ^miaking  fo&B  naame  «bout  in  notiwig  but 
mk&HMBy  faashiBByawadheo,  uïà  nsitwi  thmn  !  DroU,  tao,  ^woidd 
>iÉ>Jba'tD<rtKg»ibi  i8iMPtawdân4h6<tat-bsa>ioB  a  éwo^arfs'^ytiyage  ! 
^Ul,  i^é»  kope  Hwfr^dl.  tkis^iaU  be  '^Nrongfat^dbout.  Eor  if  ail 
irifcsân  tondon^weroT— de  toUiye^^y  <fanr<<nd  itwNinty  kmirs  4if  a 
Jwuiiil^ysarriayH^^fe ^ink  ifast jA>r ^Ike^rest  of  iheir  9iyes 
^fàÊSsf-'à  Att  itb»rqnqBliBB  idbout  t^Bse  'preofSMr.'gaod.4pld»^iMeB, 
that  some  people  do  now  so  like  to  cackle  abaitt. 

rfhnre  ÎSjn»^ubt4bBt  ^e  ^»i»deiisd  tBattdias  )besn  a  tsry  fine 
lÉhkylm'  tks  Bidiaqf.«wHi  issMuon  loUbe  4beJ9«ttLd.xifaing.  .  Jl 
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nobleman's  footman,  as  I  last  night  droye,  told  me  that  ai  the 
Bail  of  next  year,  ail  true  folks  wiU  wear  supposed  dresses  from 
tbe  time  of  1915  to  1945 — ^that  is,  about  a  hundred  jears  ahead. 
There  's  a  good  many  opinions  as  to  what  they  11  be.  Some  folks 
déclare  tbey  11  be  pîain  as  drab — and  some  tbat  we  sball  bave  ail 
gone  baok  agaîn  to  tbe  fasbion  of  tbe  painted  Britons,  as  jou  see 
'em  in  tbe  History  of  England.  By  tbat  time,  it's  tbougbt, 
soldiers'  unifonùs  wiU  bave  gone  quite  out-^tbe  electric  gun  and 
Bucb  niok-nacks  baving  killed  war  body  and  bones.  Howsomeyer, 
'twill  be  odd  to  see  bow  people*s  fancy  will  dress  tbemselves  for  a 
bundred  years  on  ;  tbere  'U  be  more  cleyemess  in  tbat,  if  well 
done,  tban  in  wearing  tbe  précise  coat  and  petticoat  of  your 
grandfatber  and  grandmotber. 

Yonr  loying  Brotber, 

JUNIPEB  HeDGEHOG. 


Lettbb  XVI. — To  Mbs.  Hedoehoo^  New  York. 

Deâr  Grandmother, — Tbe  Maynootb  Grant  is  granted,  and 
tbe  Britisb  Lion  bas  once  more  gone  to  sleep.  Wben  eitber  Sir 
Oulling  Smitb,  Mr.  M'Neill,  or  Doctor  Croly  sball  pincb  bis  tail, 
and  make  bim  roar  again,  you  sball  baye  due  notice  of  tbe  danger. 
I  tbink,  boweyer,  tbat  tbe  Lion  is  safe  to  sleep  until  next  May, 
wben,  of  course,  be  *11  again  be  stirred  up  for  tbe  folks  at  Exeter 
Hall.  In  tbe  meantime  be  must  be  tired — ^yery  drowsy,  after  tbe 
speecbes  tbat  baye  been  made  at  bim  ;  se  let  bim  sleep  on. 

Tes  :  Maynootb  Collège  bas  got  tbe  new  grant  ;  neyertbeless — 
to  tbe  astonisbment  of  tbe  Duke  of  NewcasUe  and  Company — ^tbe 
43un  nses  eyery  moming  as  if  notbing  bad  bappened  ;  and,  so  bard 
does  tbe  loye  of  sbillings  make  man's  beart,  London  tradesmen 
still  smile  bebind  tbeîr  counters,  neyer  tbinking  tbat  tbeir  tills  are 
tbreatened  witb  an  eartbquake.  Newcastle  and  otber  Peers — -just 
eut  of  consolation  to  tbeir  sbades — baye  written  wbat  *s  called  a 
'*  Protest  ".  against  tbe  grant  :  and  a  bundred  years  bençe,  when 
England  is  blown  to  atoms  by  tbe  measure,  yery  comfortable  it 
will  be  to  tbeir  gbosts,  as  tbey  walk  among  tbe  ruins,  to  see  men 
reading  tbe  aforesaid  "Protest,"  and  bear  tbem  crying  "  a  pro- 
pbet  !"  **  a  propbet  !  " 

And  now,  Grandmotber,  come  tbe  Ronl&n  Catbolic  Bisbops. 
Tbey  won't  baye  Peel's  plan  of  éducation,  unless  ail  the  masters 
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are  to  be  of  tbeir  own  faîtL  For,  tbey  say,  **  the  Rothab  Catholic 
pupfls  could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  historj,  logic»  metaf^ysics, 
moral  philosophy,  geology,  or  anatomy,  without  ejqMMing  their 
fûth  or  morals  to  imminent  dang^,  ûnUss  a  Roman  Uatkolic 
prof  essor  shail  be  appointed  for  eacb  of  those  chairs."  Tou 
see,  the  lectorer  on  history,  if  a  Protestant»  might  be  for 
making  Queen  Mary — Bloody  Mary  as  I  was  tanght  to  call  her 
at  day-schck>l — a  yery  cruel  wretch,  indeed  ;  whereas  the  Queen 
Mary  of  the  Catholic  might  be  a  yery  nice  woman,  who  neyer 
could  abide  faggots,  and  neyer  knew  where  Smithfield  was.  And 
then  for  logic  (you  must,  as  I  Ve  said  before,  look  in  the  dic- 
tionary  for  hard  words), — logic,  it  seems,  is  a  matter  of  religion. 
What  's  logic  to  a  Protestant  isn't  logic  to  a  Catholic,  or  a 
Mahometan,  or  a  Chinese  !  In  the  same  way,  I  suppose  that  a 
Btraight  line  in  London  would  be  what  they  call  a  cmre  in 
Dublin,  and  perhaps  a  whole  circle  at  Canton.  And  then  for 
"geology"  and  <<anatomy."  The  Protestant  geologist  might 
jûSke  the  earth  younger  or  older  than  it  really  is,  and  ail  to  suit 
hÎB  own  wicked  purposes.  Again,  look  at  the  danger  of  haying 
a  Protestant  lecturer  on  anatomy  !  Why,  we  au  know,  that 
there  's  nothing  certain  in  anatomy  ;  that  it  's  ail  a  matter  of 
faith.  Thus,  if  a  Catholic  anatomist  lectured,  we  11  say,  upon  the 
body  of  a  Protestant  pluralist,  he  might  out  of  blindness  déclare 
that  the  said  body  neyer  had  a  single  atom  of  heart  ;  that  such 
pluralists  always  liyed  without  the  article.  While,  on  thé  other 
side,  the  real  Protestant  lecturer,  discussing  on  the  selfsame  cot]>ti5, 
might  déclare  that  it  was  ail  heart,  like  a  summer  cabbage! 
"Professors'  chairs  !  "  When  I  read  thèse  thîngs,  I  somehow  do 
thînk  of  the  baby  chair  Ihat  I  used  to  be  set  up  in  to  take  my 
meals,  with  a  stick  run  through  the  arms  to  keep  me  from 
tumblhig  out.     The  talk  is  so  childish  ! 

You  ask  me  about  your  pet,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Well,  the 
clergy  of  bis  diocèse  baye  just  suffered  what  's  called  bis  **  charge.** 
A  charge,  grandoiother,  in  which  the  Bishop  generally  contriyes 
to  put  in  a  lot  of  small  shot  to  pepper  about  him  right  and  left. 
As  uBual,  he  talked  a  good  deal  about  himself  ;  mi^ng  Ëzeter 
out  such  a  soft,  gentle  person — such  a  lump  of  Christian  butter — 
that  in  this  bot  weather,  it  's  wonderful  he  hasn  t  melted  long 
ago.  Ha,  grandmother  !  what  a  lawyer  was  spoiled  in  that  bishop  ! 
What  a  brain  he  haa  for  cobwebs  !  How  he  drags  you  along 
through  sentence  after  sentence — eyery  one  a   dark  passage — 
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UBiil  ywir  hgdl  BwiDis,  aoè  joa  caft't  seo^ j<oiir  fiig«r<âoM  to 
noie*     Bo^ialkecl  aboot^  thi»  Pimyita*  sinff^thi»  ^y-aaiÎDÎf  ne 
the  Olium)i'«*-£or  I  den't  kûÊmhow  loagj  hsà  wktÊtàtM-he  Taiy 
nmok  likes4t»  orv^  nuioli  h»toiiiii,  it  's  more^  thai^  any  «abnuor'» 
brains  can^make  <hi^'     I  neyor  read  oiiaof  BbbWs  eliarg6%.1iMiifr 
I  don't  thkih.o£  a-ehanp  lowjor  quite  >flp<îlbA    bttt  ibis  laait  iace 
greater-  tai^lo  tiian-  ail.     Heta&ad  a.good  deal  about  **  tàeixA^Mi-. 
tdioali8uea«Biioi^'''  tbe  tnitb  of  wbi(^  be  saîd  ba^woold  dofiad» 
How  I  sbofdd  lika  to  bear  bim  trace  bîroxlf    Beary  of  Exeter*— 
vfward»]     Qe  tben  came^  to  tibe  new  Ml>  tbaè  wtm  to  take  ^le 
rigbt  ol  dwoFoe*out  of  tbe  bwids  of  tbe  Cbim^b*     Qe  said^  "  Leè 
tbe  Ltb&raUsm^  of  tbe  âge  be-  conteiM^wità' wbat  h  bad  alraadj 
acbieye^k     It  '  waa-  eseugb  fer  oiie>geiiei«lieB,  tbat  men  and  womuk 
might  beeei^led toge^er  in  a  Begistrar's  offièe,widi  as  total. aa 
absence  of  ail  roligious  saaetion^  as  if  one  bii^t€v>wepe  ooi^pled 
up  in-  païKinersbip  witlk  anotber.  '  '    Hère  ^e  Bishep  's  rigbt  enoagb, 
no  doubt.     For  if  tiie  Biflb(^'s  court  loftWM  cases  of  divorce»  y^t 
lotfl'^f  fées  go^frem  tbem  to  tbe  m^re^lawyen»!     A  wedding-niig 
and  a  Hcense  apetbings  abnost  dog«cbeap  ;  bvt,  ob  graudmetheF! 
wbaè  a  lot  of  n^enej'  it  ti^es  to  break  tbat  riag-'-^bat  a  bei^  of 
casb'to  tear  np<  tbe  lic^ise  :  and  tbat  V  tbe  reasontbat  diyoree, 
likegf^een  pea»  at  Cbristmas,  can  onlj  be  i^rded  by  tbe  rîob. 
Next  tbe  Bisbop'  bad  a  fling  at  wbat  be  called  '*  the  unbappy 
benigs  wbo  weQ<>  to  SieobMiics  Insti^tesand  lectare^rooms."    He 
said'  ikeif  wanted  '^  tbe  discipline  of  tbe  beart  and  tbe  cbasteaing 
influenee  of  trae  reli^on.'*      l 'm   an  ignerani  cabman,  grande 
motber  :  but  if  semany  '^miUions,"  as  tbe  Bisbop  said,  want  Ûm, 
— I  nmst  ask  wbaè  do  we  pay  tbe  Oburob  for  ?     If  so  many  06  us 
are  no  bett^,  asExeter  saîd,  tb^i  *'  aaj  of  t^>  wildest  sa^agea 
wbo  deyoured  one  anotber  inNewZealand/'  for  wbat,  in  tbe  xuune 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  penoO)  de  we  pay  Oburob  ratos  ?     Wby 
don't  tbe  Bisbc^s  and  tbe  bigb  preacbers  of  tàe  Oburob  cerne  «lore 
among  us-  ?   Wby>  tbinking  of  ih&  **  ApestoKdi^  gaœesston,  '  '  àm^t 
tbey  copy  mère  àian  tbey  do  ike  ficdiermen  and>  ten^makers^^a 
are  theip  forefotbers-?     I  can'tbelp^asktBgtbia  ;  tbeugb,  as^I  sakiU 
I  know  I  *m  anigtKntmt  cabman. 

Tbe  Bisbop,  bowe^er,  after  scolding  a  good  dieal,  tried  to>'end 
mîldly  and  like  a  Obrktian^  I  Ve  read  at  some  beek-stall  ef  aa- 
Indianlea^  One  dkle*  of  it  acte  as  a  blister:  tben  take  it  oS^ 
tum  it,  and  làe  otber  side-  serves  for  tbe-  sake*  Tbe  Bidbop  of 
Exeter,  to  my  mind>  always  tries  to  make  biis»  charge  a  leaf  of  ibia 
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soÊ^i  ÛÈffoi^  I  mail^  msf  %  oiie  idée  is^  goMnlfy  strmger  than 
th»«tiàw-  I><*t8r  ffft'  Mitlfti'mg  ^sii'  heiâig.  Sic>  no  more  hôm 
jour  6£fe«tioBate  gyiAaoa, 
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LBarcBB  AïKii.,— To  'MicasAiL.  Hcdobboo»  is.H»ifG  Kova. 

])SÀB.JBB«rraHi|^— l^oft  11- bo  ^^  to  haar  tint  at  kat  Mtobt^ni 
haio  rop»rinh«wHl  thoro  's  «mk.  a  joan  in  thawraU  sb  8ir  Henry 
Pottinge^*  Tlua  QnecttL  hnfr'^aià  ker  eoni|»liine*to  ta.Ptfriiamen^ 
coffl^nani&igLA  pomk>n  ferr^htm^i  W«  've^ven  him  19001,  a  jetr 
fof  ^';--4o  m^  mind,  A^alMtblif  8tun.  La.!  'Machcri»  only  tàink 
hofff^tbaie  di»s  Ôâsksioi  Cbanonry^ano  witiLtheir  thooaMid»  a  jear 
— 4ha  eltf^  wha-had.  notàing:  toi  do  bu^^to  plaj  triolui  with  what 
thej  call  equity — only  think  of  'em,  retirod  witk  a  p6ii8ion>  evory 
oiM'Oi  'em  li«ûig  Jiiko  a  potrb^ed-  mome  in  a  npt  àfiiUm  !  How 
tlifi^  aouA  tnmii^  tkeis  noeofr<at  poor  Sir  Henry  !  He  Itae  opened, 
I  mapfSayt.anew*  werid,,£Qr  imrs>of  geld  to  flowî  onA  of  it  into  the 
banke^oCl  Bmmai^MfBn^  Manoheetor^  Glaagovr — I  ca&'t  tell  wliere. 
And  he  gets  1500^  a  year  !  I  think  we  gave  semething  moro 
thfHiitlial  to  .Lord  Keane  for  blowing  np  a  pair  of  getes*  Bnt 
tbift|(^ui.iûr]L'»  boiter  penny^  i]q[»on  war  tban  peaoe*  Blood  and 
fifle^and  xnieei^'Qf  ail  kiad^v  a»^  more  profitoÛo  tban  treatie&  of 
tridjBi.  no^  matter  bûvr  gkrioiœ.  The  sword — tfae  bloodier  the 
betto» .  toftM-  weiglw  down  iihe  gooee^uilL  ;  hoifie^evj  Sir  Henry- 
bas  a  reward  of  some  sort,  and  l 'm  heaittily^  glad  of  it*  May  ho- 
liye  a  hundred  years^  and  bûirbeart  be  as  green  as  laorel*,  wben  bis 
bead'a  aa  wbite  aa.cotten  ! 

Bnt  l 'm  coming  to  another  part  of  the  business.  Sir  J.  C. 
Hobbouse,  wha  after  ail  bas  not  lost  bis  speech  aa  was  for  a  long 
time  snpposed,  lifted  up  bis  voice-  for  Sir  Henry.  What  do  you 
think  he  said  ?  **  If  he  (Sir  Henry,  mind)  were  refused  the 
reward  now  asked  the  resuit  would  be  tbis  :  he  was  only  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, although  be  had  the  brevet  of  major-general,  and 
be  would  be  obliged  to  leave  England  ;  he  could  not  live  hère.''  At 
tbis,  the  bouse  cbeered.  Ajid  l 'm  afraid,  Mike,  that  Hobbouse 
spoke  the  real  trutb.  As  l 'm  an  honest  cabman  wbo  neyer  takes 
lëss  tban  bis  fare,  if  I  didn't  blush  like  a  poppy  wben  I  read  tbis. 
VHiy,  what  a  shabby,  mean,  outside  set  of  folks  we  must  be  ! 
Su^osmg  Sir  Henry  had  not  got  tbis  pension  ;  supposing  that. 
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wanting  to  staj  in  England,  he  had  lired  in  a  smallîsh  house-— Had 
not  gîven  grand  parties — but,  content  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
great  things  lie  had  done,— «he  had  jogged  on  plainly,  and  humblj? 
Wonld  folks  hâve  looked  down  upon  him?  Would  the  lucky 
do-nothings,  bom  to  their  tens  of  thousands  a  jear,  hâve  forgotten 
ail  about  the  Ohinese  peace  and  ransom,  and  tremendoos  trade 
opened  bj  Sir  Henry,  unless  thej  saw  hûn  in  a  crack  carnage, 
and  knew  that  he'  lived  in  a  first-rate  mansion  ?  Wouldn^t  it  hâve 
been  enough  for  them  to  know  that  a  great  and  good  head — one 
of  the  heads  that  raie  the  world,  though  the  world  won't  acknow- 
ledge  it,  at  least  nntil  the  aforesaîd  head  may  be  roUed  about  by 
boys  in  the  churchyard — ^that  such  a  head  had  ail  its  laurels  about 
it,  even  though  sometimes  it  went  under  a  cotton  umbrella? 
Wouldn*t  they  hâve  acknowledged  this  ?  No,  Mîchael  ;  no,  no, 
no  !  The  great  man,  in  the  eyes  of  our  English  world,  would  bave 
been  lost  in  the  smallness  of  bis  income. 

Pull  down  Apsley-house,  deprive  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his 
fortune.  Let  Imn  for  three  months  be  seen  as  a  gênerai,  living  at 
a  club  upon  nothing  but  his  half-pay,  and  it  *s  my  belief  that  in 
three  months  after  Uiat  some  folks  would  more  than  doubt  whether 
he  ever  won  Waterloo. 

I  once  read  of  a  Roman,  called  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called 
from  his  turnips  to  save  his  country.  What  a  small  fellow  he*d 
hâve  seemed  among  us  !  We  never  could  bave  understood  a  hero 
upon  turnips  alone.  No  ;  with  us,  Cincinnatus  must  bave  had  a 
fine  leg  of  South-down  to  his  vegetables,  butter  and  capers,  and 
above  ail  things,  a  silver  fork. 

l 'm  called  for  a  fare,  so  yours  in  haste, 

Juniper  Hedoehog. 

P. S.  I  don*t  know  whether  you'll  care  much  about  the  news 
at  Hong  Kong,  but  hère  we  shaU  bave  a  tidy  hay  season. 
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THE    BLIND   BEGGAR; 

OB, 

THE  GREAT  XJNPAID. 


A  TRATELLBB  near  a  croaàng, 
An  old  Blind  Beggar  passiog, 

Heard  him  bewail 

And  tell  his  tale^ 
In  hoarse  sad  yoice  discoorsing. 

"  Pity  the  poor  afflicted, 
Old,  hungry.and  dejected  ; — 
My  kingl  serv'd— 
And  l 'm  half  8tarv*d  :— 
My  countiy  I  protected. 

**  But  I  hâve  got  no  pension^ 
Nor  great  man's  good  intention. 

And  blind  I  am 

As  a  dead  ram— 
No  £:aud — no  foui  invention. 

**  A  few  steps  on,  you  '11  find,  sir, 
A  rascal  who  's  not  blind,  sir  ; 

He  sees — 'tis  true— 

As  well  as  you — 
Give  nothing  to  him,  mind  sir  I 

"  The  Sun  ï  cannot  see,  sir, 
More  than  a  pin  or  pea,  sir  ; 

O,  recognize 

With  ail  your  eyes, 

The  genuine  blind  in  me,  sir  ! 
HO.  TH. — ^TOL.  n.  y 
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'*  I  am  tlie  gennine  blind  one, 
That  villain  seeks  to  grind  one^ 

And  poach  one's  field  ; 

But  I  '11  not  yield,— 
What  !  leaye  old  rights  behind  one  ! 

"  If  I  had  but  three  glimmers, 
I M  douse.  bis  rbeumy  brimmers  ; 
'My  Hog  and  I 
Would  make  biat  fly^ 
And  ten  âxuùl  knavifih  nimmfiXB. 

"  He  bas  a  mère  tbick  sigbt,  sir, 
Wbile  I  cm  «tone  blm4,  qtdte  sir  ! 

I  sweaï-=n(rtri^6— 

By  dog  and  stick, 
To  me  ail  nature  's'Nigbt,  sif  ! 

"  Tben  belp  tbe  bliaded  vétéran— 
Tbe  king  ne'erbad  a  better  man  ; 

For  bis  countree 

Must  ever  be 
To  bim  just  like  a  debtor-man. 

'^  Tbe  soldier,  weather^beatan, 
Witb  nougbtibis  life  to  sweet^, 

Must  stand  or  fall 

Beside  bis  wall, 
In  oldredcoat.motbreateBu 

'^  In  battle  1  was  a  rager, 
And,  but  for  amad  wager 

In  wbicb  I  loat 

Bet,  eyes,  and  post, 
I  bad  beén  aei^geajii^maJDr!  ''i 

"Sir,"  quoth  tbe  ïnterl<^;)er, 
"  Man  can  but  be  a  groper — 
My  mind  and  toes 
Botb  follow  my  nose— 
God  *s  great — but  l 'ye  nobope,  tir. 


"  I  inwbd  yooder  ibfd  tim»,  ' 
Not  seemg  tke  fariclge4»o«d  Ûmm  • 

'Gaingt  tixis  wum  wail 

My  back  I  ttall^ 
I  knêw  not  of  <  nQr  ktd  '  tli«ie  I 

"  'Tis  I  ^o  dMnld  CMnplafai,  rir, 
Begging  in  coM  jusd  rais^  sir  ; 

Throughout  long  wns 

I  served — ^for  icats-** 
-&<?  8a^  not  one  oampcigay^^tr  1 

^'^0  sezgeant^major  t-— proucUr 
Jn  <^r2<f?»9  ^ii^ks  iie,  and  louétr  1 

Bnt  thîs  I  know, 

From  friend  or  foe, 
He  never  once  smelt  powdmr  ! 

"  My  face,  a  âa^  of  lîgktnûig 
Wither'd— onp  «y«-Wl  v^tenng^ 

At  midnight^  while 

From  battle-soil 
My  mmaket  I  was  bsightentag." 

"  Ail  fonl  and  weak  inrwtitKni, 
Beneath  a  blind  man's  mtntMn  ! 

The  other  cried— 

Slapp'd  his  left  «de 
Witii  «oom^^nd  fitooda^atâm  ! 


I» 


^^  He  caixied-«M»iiti0g  om 
A  regîmental  box  home  ; 
For  with  one  efye 
He  sees  !-^«od  elj- 
Doth,  like  a  blinking  krsi^ 


"And  even  if  Jieat^n  didh^i 
The  intatie^r^  hid  M|ht, 

Can  he  compare 

With  me  wlK>fciar 
Twenty  great  yeatis-ofBiiQbii^t  ! 

f2 
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**Before  him— long,  long  since,  sir, 
I  was  as  blind  as  a  prince,  sir  ! 

Let  him  think  by  bis  slate, 

Of  one  thousand,  eigbt 
Hondred  and  twenty— and  wince,  sir  !  " 

"  What  if  I  had  no  mind,  sir, 
To  work  of  any  kind,  sir, 

Nor  sword  nor  spade, 

Toil,  art,  and  trade— 
Ha*nt  I  been  twenty  years  WtW,  sir  î 

"  Ha  !— cbink  !— d' ye  give  the  impostor 
Some  money  !    May  disaster 

Beggar  the  king — 

My  country  bring 
More  wars — and  taxes  faster  ! 

"  /am  ^be  real  blind  man, 
And  nowbere  can  you  find  man 

More  blind  than  I — 

God's  curses  fly 
Like  rayons  on  tbe  wind  man  ! 

"And  God  protects  tbe  blind  man — 
The  genoine,  real  blind  man —   * 

As  for  that  thief 

With  eyes — ^may  grief 
Consume  bim.    /am  the  blind  man  ! 

"  Give  money  to  that  base  toad 
Becanse  a  lie  bis  face  sheVd  ! 

*Tis  I,yon'llfind 

Am  the  great  blind — 
K  The  noted  man  of  this  road  ! 

"  Mine  is  a  total  blindness 
That  sees  no  hnman  kindness  : 

Nonght  good  or  wise 

Comes  to  my  eyes  ; 
In  what  court  could  you  find  less  ? 
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"  Bat  what  *u  the  use  of  being 
Perfectly  blind,  when  seeiiig 

Gets  a  reward  ! 

This  is  damn'd  hard  ! 
With  ^  old  limes  '  not  agreeing. 

*'  Mj  blindness  is  perfection  ; 
It  shuts  ont  ail  reflection— 

Save  that  I  wait 

Ai  heayen's  dark  gâte 
For  crowns  at  mj  sélection. 

*'  For  God  elects  the  blind  man  ! 
The  genoine,  real  blind  man  ! 

As  for  that  thief 

With  eyes,  may  grief 
Consnme  him  I  /  am  the  blind  man  !  '* 

And  now  tum'd  back  the  Traveller  : 
Said  he,  "  Your  stick  's  a  graveller— 

You  'd  knock  down  ail, 

Friends,  foes,  great,  small^ 
But,  hère — take  this  *  onraveller  !  * 

"  'Tis  gold.    Your  dark  condition—- 
Night  without  intermission, 

Touches  my  heart— 

Though,  for  your  part, 
Ne'er  was  a  worse  pétition. 

"  Bigots,  knayes,  idlers,  mummers, 
Who  want  ail  seasons  summers, 

Proud  to  be  blind 

In  eyes  and  mind. 
Are  self-loye's  loudest  drummers." 

R.  H.  H. 
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A  HISTOBT  POB  TOUFG  BNGLAND,* 


What  a  piUe  is  it  to  see  a  proper  gentleman  to  bave  such  a  crick  in  his 
neck  that  he  cannot  look  backward.  Yet  no  better  is  be  "wbo  cannot  eee 
bebind  bim  tbe  actions  wbicb  long  sinoe  ypert  perfonned.  '  History  maketb  a 
young  man  to  be  old,  -witbout  ekber  minklei  or  giey  bairs;  prîvilegîng  bim 
witb  tbe  expérience  of  âge,  \ntbout  eitb«r  tbe  infinnitieg  or  inconveniences 
tbereof.  Yea,  it  not  onely  maketb  tbings  past,  présent  ;  but  inabletb  one  to 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  tbings  to  corne.  For  tbis  world  affordetb  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  tbe  same  sensé  T7b««in  we  call  it  a  new  moon;  wbicb  iff 
tbe  old  one  in  anotber  sbape,  aad  yet  no  otber  tban  what  bad  been  fonnerly. 
Old  actions  retum  again,  furbisbed  over  witb  8<nn«  new  and  différent  circum- 
stances. — Fulleb. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 
HENRY  THE  PIRST,   SURNAMED   THE   SCHOLAR. 

1100 — 1135.  Robert  of  Gloucester  tells  us>  that,  as  the  poor 
cliarcoal-bumer  conveyed  to  Wincliester  tlie  body  of  the  dead  king, 
a  trail  of  blood,  which  '  well*d  to  ground  '  from  the  misérable 
burden  of  his  cart,  marked  the  road  he  had  taken.  Then,  as  that 
autumn  eveniûg  fast  closed  in,  there  passed  by  the  same  road, 
within  brief  minutes  of  each  other,  two  parties  of  mounted  knights. 
They  were  spurring  their  horses  to  a  fiery  speed,  but  no  longer 
in  the  chase  of  deer.     The  race  was  for  a  throne. 

Henry,  the  brother  of  Rufus  and  the  Conqueror  s  youngest  son, 
stood  first  before  the  gâte  of  the  Royal  Treasury  at  Winchester. 
The  crown  gold  and  jewels  were  in  that  âge,  as  they  bave  been 
since,  no  indiffèrent  help  to  the  lîrown  ;  and  as  Henry  loudly  de- 
manded  entrance,  William  de  Breteuil  and  his  party  arrived  upon 
the  scène.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  as  the  son  of  the 
Conqueror' s  oldest  friend  had  declared  for  the  rights  of  the  Con- 
queror's  elder  son.  *  You  and  I,'  he  said  to  Henry,  *  ought  to 
'  remember  the  faith  we  hâve  pledged  to  your  brother,  Duke 
'  Robert  ;  he  bas  received  our  oath  of  homage,  and  absent  or 
'  présent  he  bas  a  right  to  tbis  money.'  But  Henry  drew  his 
sword,  and,  striking  against  the  gâte  amid  the  cheering  of  his 

*  Continued  from  Vol.  i.,  p.  556, 
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&Howen,  refiued  fimrther  aaBwer..   Upoa  tbi»  Biotonil,  se<ond»d 
bsfe'fb^jfy,  intlidresr* 

WiÀ.  th#  next  morning's  sanrise,  Hevj  vas  protfUimed  Idag 
tiuiM^ktlii»  BtreoèB  of  Win^esler»  «ad,  leaTing  the  biahopric  S 
^'iàtj  with  Henry  QiSbuà,  tk  strong  adhèrent,  moanted  his  hone 
iofhoidonk.  He  feimd  the  Ghreât  Cooneil  in  oonavkation  on  hk 
arrivai  ;  and  his  chdm  encountered  no  oppoaition.  The  présent 
prov^tii^  ci  good  sirords,  says  an  old  writer,  ia  more  eeseôiial  to 
a  NonssB  conmâtimithan  tbe  longpreparing of  fine dothea  ;  aad 
ett  thethiid  daj  from  the  dêatfa  of  RoÂis,  Henry  iras  erowned  at 
Westmmster.  In  the  exile  of  Anselm,  and-  the  yaoaBcy  of  the 
otàor  ardnefôseopal  see,  Bishop  Mauriee  of  London  performed 
iàxBf  oeremony  ;  in  strict  aecordance,  we  are  carefoUy  told  by  the 
àïsmtàePB,  wîth  the  mage  obs^red  at  the  orownings  of  Angjo- 
SazcA  kings* 

TbB  words  paas  for  mère  words  of  comnse,  beeide  ihe  reeord  of 
VLatt  ai  xavœpa^àùa  ;  bot  in  oiber  circnoHtaaoes,  casnally  namd 
bjrthe  same  anthorîties,  may  be  read  what  seems  to  throw  a  cer> 
tain  shadow  of  eleetiye  right  aronad  the  coronation  of  Henry  the 

Henry»  now  in  his  thirtiedi  ye«r,  had  been  bom  at  Sdby,  in 
Torkshire,  in  the  fonrth  year  of  bis  father's  reign  ;  and  it  is  stated 
by  both  Norman  and  Saxon  chromclers,  that  when  he  was  pro- 
chômed,  in  Winohester  and  in  London,  his  friends  took  care  to 
inlona  the  aasembled  crowds  that  the  new  king  was  an  Englishmuiy 
aot  a  Ncnrman  ;  and  some  partizans  had  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  the 
cîtiims,  thai  in  the  ofily  son  of  the  Oonqneror  bom  after  the  Oon- 
qnest,  in  the  land  of  his  father's  adoption,  th^  should  recognise 
âke  only  l^timate  hehr  to  the  English  throne.  There,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Saxcm  jerkiiL  is  left  to  mb  more  freely  against 
the  Norman  hanberk.  Tbere,  it  will  not  be  too  mvch  to  say,  we 
hsve  a  whdes<Htte  gUmpse  of  the  People.  Bven  the  partizan 
Bfeatem^rt  of  a  c<mtemp<H*ary  writer,  that  it  was*  but  on  the  strict 
coEdition  of  Henry 's  oath  (*to  God  and  the  people,  at  the  high 
aitar  at  Westminster  ')  to  amral  unrighteous  laws,  the  crown  had 
been  jdaeed  npon  his-  head, — is  not  unwarranted  by  the  first  aet 
of  tl»  reign,  Nor  could  Henry  better  baye  shown  his  so-called 
'sehohur^p/  than  by  affecting  to  make  his  own  int^est,  afi 
^ariy  as  was  poesiMe,  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

On  the  day  after  his  coronation  (so  rapidly  hAd  the  aetire  Normao 
l*wyers  see<mded  his  desh'e),  th^e  was  issued  to  the  variowi  poblie 
^^;  and  svbseqveQtbf  dcfoeited  ia.the  prinâpid  mounteries^  of 
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the  yarious  counties,  what  was  called  his  Charter  of  Liberties,  The 
historians  describe  this  charter  i^om  existing  documents,  which 
they  suppose  to  embodj  its  conditions  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that 
they  thus  lose  sight  of  provisions  which  certainly  formed  part  of 
it,  and  made  it  chiefly  welcome  to  the  people.  But  before  I  refer 
to  thèse,  what  remains  of  it  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  is  iiot  a 
lîttle,  though  it  is  not  ail. 

Representing  himself  crowned  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  barons  of  the  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  would  not,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  sell  the 
vacant  bénéfices  of  the  church,  norlet  themout  to  farm,  uor  retain 
them  in  his  own  possession  for  the  benefit  of  his  exchequer»  nor 
raise  taxes  on  their  tenants.  To  ail  his  barons  and  immédiate  Tas- 
sais,— ^instructing  and  requiring  them  to  make  the  same  concession 
to  the  vassals  that  held  of  them, — ^he  granted  the  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  property  by  will  ;  freed  them  from  some  of  the 
most  onerous  and  unreasonable  burdens  of  Reliefs,  Wardships»  a^d 
Marriages  ;  ordered  that,  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
other  delinquencies,  Anglo-Sazon  laws  and  penalties  should  be 
restored  and  acted  on  ;  forgave  fines  due  to  the  exchequer»  and 
pecuniary  mulets  for  murder  committed  before  his  coronatiou  ;  and 
promised  his  military  tenants  exemption  from  taxes  and  burthens 
on  their  demesne  lands.  Then,  in  mémorable  phrase,  which 
proves  that  the  législation  of  the  Conqueror  had  not  been  that 
curse  which  it  is  called  by  many  of  the  chroniclers,  he  gave  a 
pledge  to  the  nation  at  large  that  he  would  levy  no  moneyage 
which  had  not  been  paid  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  that  he  would 
put  in  force  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confesser,  as  his  father  had 
amended  and  puhlished  them,  (<  Legem  régis  Edvardi  vobis  reddo 
^  cum  illis  emendationibus  quibus  eam  pater  meus  emendavit  con- 
^  silio  baronum  suorum.')  What  those  laws  precisely  were  has 
baffled  antiquarians.  Probably  they  were  but  that  traditional  sigh 
for  the  *  good  old^imes  '  of  the  past,  with  which  every  âge  is  apt 
to  compare  the  burdens  of  the  présent. 

Suffice  it  they  meant  generally  redress  of  grievances,  and  that, 
in  this  charter,  redress  was  largely  promised.  More  largely  than 
may  now  be  recorded,  as  I  bave  said  :  for  when  the  barons  of 
a  later  âge  were  in  treaty  for  the  Great  Charter,  Langton  suddenly 
unrolled  before  them  this  charter  of  Henry,  and  made  it  the  basis 
of  their  claims.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  copy  then  in 
existence  ;  so  assiduous  Henry*s  offîcers  had  been,  in  the  latter  and 
"nore  secure  years  of  his  reign,  to  obliterate  his  forced  dépendance 
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on  llie  people  at  thé  outset  of  his  usuipation.  But  he  coald  not 
depress  the  people  for  bis  pleasture,  as  ne  had  raised  them  for  his 
gain.  He  coold  not  grant  snch  a  charter  as  thîs,  and  résume  it 
as  a  waste  pièce  of  parchment.  The  provisions  of  which  men  had 
lost  the  memory,  and  were  thonght  to  hâve  lost  the  record,  re- 
a{^eared  at  the  time  of  vital  need  ;  and,  the  theft  of  a  people's 
Hberties  confessed,  the  prince  into  whose  violent  keeping  they  had 
fallen  was  made  suhject  to  a  sharp  responsibility.  In  truth,  wo 
read  history  as  imperfectljr  as  we  write  it.  Beneath  that  surface 
to  which  we  too  commonljr  su£fer  ourselves  to  be  restricted  by  the 
obscurity  of  imperfect  records,  there  lies  rich  material  to  be  yet 
brought  to  light,  by  patient  thought  and  soiuid  reflection.  Con- 
ceding  to  the  early  chroniclers  their  particular  cases  of  oppression, 
and  snbjection,  and  intolérable  wrong, — ^let  us  well  assure  ourselves 
that  thèse  things  will  not  be  borne  for  auy  length  of  time  by  an 
entire  and  numerous  people.  If  ever  rulers  might  hâve  hoped  to 
measure  their  rights  and  immunities  by  the  length  and  temper  of 
their  swords,  it  àiould  hâve  been  thèse  early  Norman  princes  :  yet 
at  every  tum  in  their  story,  at  every  slight  and  varying  casualty 
in  their  cheqiiered  fortunes,  they  owe  their  safety  to  the  flinging 
down  their  spoil.  A  something,  which  under  varions  names  still 
seems  to  represent  The  People,  is  still  and  ever  upon  their  track  ; 
and  thus,  over  even  our  rudest  and  most  unprofitable  history,  there 
lies  at  least  the  shadow  of  that  substance  which  fills  our  later  and 
nobler  annals. 

Henry  added  to  his  Charter  (Lord  Lyttleton  had  made  close 
inquiry  into  it,  I  may  add,  and  pronounced  it  *  more  advantageous 
*  to  liberty  than  Magna  Charta  itself ')  a  kind  of  apology  for  his 
rétention  of  the  royal  forest  and  the  fierce  forest  laws.  He  kept 
them,  he  said,  under  guidance  of  the  advice  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  barons  :  but  he  threw  in,  by  way  of  additional  boon,  a  valu- 
able  local  charter  for  London,  in  which,  among  other  privilèges, 
was  the  liberty  to  hunt  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  curtail,  for  public  and  politic  considérations,  privilèges 
and  enjoyments  of  his  own.  He  had  himself  counted  first  among  " 
the  revellers  of  the  court  of  Rufus,  The  worst  *  effœminati  *  of 
them  had  ail  been  outstripped  by  Henry,  in  the  peak  of  his  shoes, 
and  the  length  of  his  hair  ;  and  tunic  had  never  deeper  sleeves 
than  his,  nor  mantle  a  longer  train.  But  grave  altérations  might 
now  be  observed.  He  put  away  from  him  the  varions  mistresses 
Who    had    already    borne    him    fifteen    natural    children,    and 
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annotmoed  to  his  prekt^s  and  baron»  tli»t  he  tlioi^^lrt  it  riglii  to 
marry* 

Let  the  Saxon  ehronicler  deeoribe  his  popular  efamce.     It  mui 

*  Maud,  danghter  of  Malcclm,  King  of  Scotê,  and  of  '  Margar^^ 

*  the  good  Qneen,  the  relative  of  King  Sdward^  asEd  of  th»  rîght 

*  kingly  heir  of  England  ;  '  and  it  was  plainly  the  neceasity  to  for*- 
tify  his  throne  and  hss  succesBÎon,  which  had  tumed  the  Norman's 
thoughts  to  this  Saxon  prineess,  the  nièce  <^  the  last  legitimaté 
heir  to  the  natire  monarchj.  '  Oh,  most  noble  and  fair  among 
^  women/  said  her  Saxon  counsellors,  when  she  would  hâve  declined 
the  suit  of  Henry,  *  if  thon  Tfilt,  thou  canst  restore  the  andent 
^  honour  of  England,  and  be  a  pledge  of  réconciliation  and  friend^ 

*  ship  ;  but  if  thou  art  obstinate  in  this  refusai,  the  ennnty  between 
*the  two  races  will  be  everlasting,  and  the  shedding  of  haman 

*  blood  know  no  end.  '     She  yielded. 

But  other  objections  rose  with  the  stmrender  of  hers.  Many  a 
Norman  captain  had  wistf ully  looked  to  this  fair  prize  ;  already  had 
her  band  been  solicited  by  Alan  of  Richmosd,  and  William  War* 
renne  of  Surrey  ;  and  what  would  hâve  strengthened  the  baronage 
againfit  the  throne,  was  now  to  help  the  king  to  independwice  of 
the  barons.  They  took  objection  through  the  church.  The  prin- 
cess,  they  said,  had  wom  the  veil,  and  by  the  ecdesiastical  canons 
was  ;no  longer  at  liberty  to  marry.  A  synod  of  p/elates  was  called, 
and  the  case,  after  solemn  argument,  decided  in  faveur  of  Henry, 
by  the  précèdent  of  a  former  décision  by  Lanfranc.  The  prince(W 
JmS  occasionally  wom  the  veil,  and  frequented  nuns'  society  ;  but 
always  in  strict  obédience  to  her  aunt,  the  abbess  of  Wilton,  ner&t 
but  against  her  own  désire,  and  solely  for  protection  of  her  chastity 
from  the  possibility  of  Norman  outrage.  Anselm  reached  England 
în  time  for  the  synod  ;  explained  the  grounds  of  its  judgment"  to 
several  assemblages  in  the  city  ;  and  afterwards  married  the  Saxcm 
to  the  Norman  amidst  much  popular  rejoicing. 

The  marriage  day  was  on  the  llth  of  November,  1100  ;  and 
its  festive  shouts  might  bave  mingled  with  the  more  elevated  cries 
of  welcome  and  enthusiasm,  which  just  now  rang  throughottt  the 
continent  on  the  retum  of  celebrated  crusaders.  The  First  Cru- 
sade,  begun  three  years  before,  had  ended  with  the  fall  of  ^  Jerasa^ 
lem,  and  the  élection  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the  crown  of  the 
Hdy  City. 

It  was  a  mémorable  incident  în  hîstory,  that  First  Crusade?  and 
diough  the  scom  and  laughter  of  Rufus  had  for  a  time  checked  its 
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grefwth  in  Ei^aad,  il  impel«6ptô)l^  won  its  w» j  to  recogmiioPy 
aad  brotc^t  wiik  it  mîgbtj  influences  for  eTil  and  for  good. 
Wh^^  inde^  in  anj^  soâi  ««ries  of  eyents  or  institiitioDe  as  those 
it  ^gcttd^red»  hofrerer  rade  theîr  origin  or  fierce  the  temper  of 
tfaeir  exercise,  maj  w»  not  with  dâ%ent  search  find  déments 
6£  gwd,  and  lassons  applicable  to  better  times  ?  Vokaire's  dear 
inteUect  httd  asswedljnot  penetraied  ail  the  truth,  indien  he  called 
ihe  crusaders  cut-tbroat  vi^^abonds,  aaÎBMiied  bol  bj  the  hope  of 
]^<md^  and  tfae  lorre  of  blood.  What  there  was  of  ment  in  the 
Iradal  institutions,  had  hère  ai  anj  rate  takeii  a  higher  and  more 
i^Rritiud  charaetor  ;  and  the  fantastical  dûralric  exaggerationa 
wlndi  ifere  destined  to  spring  ont  of  it,  abated  the  fn-ocity  and 
lessened  the  injustice  <^  mère  militarj  fcfndaKsw.  A  tronbadonr 
<â  tke  centmy  noir  begnn,  oalled  Jérusalem  a  fief  of  Jésus  Christ  ; 
snd  in  the  expression  maj  be  traeed  the  origin  of  the  crasader's 
s^tts  of  bis  -bond  aad .  bis  vassdage  to  the  Son  of  Goà*  To  bis 
fancy,  he  was  now  firmly  establishing  a  reciprocity  of  Obedieiice 
sud  Protection  betweea  himself  and  heaTon.  Nor,  judging  him 
l^  the  temper  ssàà  resonrces  of  his  time,  will  it  be  jnst  to  call  thîs 
a  iBDcy  altogeUier  vain»  The  fine-hearted  old  preadier  maj 
JQstly  feel  tlmt  to  con&ect  anj  spécial  locality  with  religion  id  to 
Wer  it  ;  waà  maj  tell  us  that  the  angel  sent  the  women  awaj 
firom  looking  inio  the  sepolchre,  with  the  dirine  words  He  is  risen, 
Hs  is  not  hère.  But  with  eren  ail  her  later  adrantages  from 
progress  and  cirilisation,.  has  Reli^on  yet  shown  the  entirelj 
gracious  heart  to  which  aU  places  are  alike  Jérusalem  ?  Has  she 
yet  declared,  that  wherever  the  spirit  of  Christ  abides,  God  may 
as  well  and  as  aeeeptably  be  worslâpped  ?  And  by  her  tender 
aad  mild  example,  may  the  fierce  old  crusader  indeed  stand  finallj 
reteked? 

He  did  not  begin  the  offensiye,  it  should  in  faimess  be  added* 
The  struggle,  which  took  the  later  form  of  a  lust  of  conquest,  had 
begun  in  a  defiMisire  eflPort  to  hare  free  passage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  It  was  a  right  the  Arabs  had  guaranteed  to  Europe, 
for  the  good  Haroim  Al  Raschid  had  even  forwarded  to  Charle- 
aagne  the  keys  of  the  Saviour's  tomb.  But  with  the  conquest 
ftnd  dynasty  of  the  Turks  there  began  a  gênerai  plunder  of  the 
c«*aTans  of  pilgrims  ;  and  those  Armies  of  the  Lord,  as  they  were 
«alled,  were  everywhere  scattered  and  orerthrown.  Then  at  last 
hroke  forth  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade,  and  Peter  the 
Hennit  recited  insnlès  offered  to  the  Saviour  till  the  frantic  shouto 
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of  JHex  Le  Volt  drafted  off  more  terrible  Armies  to  His  succour. 

*  Go  wîth  confidence  to  attack  the  enemies  of  God  !    The  cause  of 

*  your  labours  will  be  charity  ;  the  wages  of  charîty  will  be  the 

*  faveur  of  God  ;  the  faveur  of  God  is  followed  by  etemal  life. 

*  Go,  and  employ  in  noble  warfare  that  valour  and  sagacity  which 

*  you  waste  in  civil  broils.     Do  you  fear  death  f     Death  hastens 

*  the  entry  of  the  good  into  their  country.     Death  hinders  the 

*  ungodly  from  adding  to  his  wickedness  !  ' 

Marvellous  was  the  wide  response  :  not  limited  to  the  religious, 
the  knightly,  or  the  far-famed  warrior.  The  ungodly  and  the  good 
answered  ahke  ;  and  the  robber  and  murderer,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  saint  and  eremite,  displayed  the  red  cross  upon  his  shoulder. 
So  the  debtor  took  acquittance  of  his  debts,  and  the  servant  of  his 
services.  The  thief  escaped  the  gallows  by  the  way  of  the  cross  ; 
the  adultérer  did  penance  in  his  armour  ;  and  the  devil's  Black 
Guard,  to  use  the  quaint  expression  of  Fuller,  became  God's 
soldiers. 

Nor  were  thèse  the  only  aids  to  the  higher  motive  of  Enthu- 
siasm.  There  was  the  active  impulse  of  a  thirst  for  change. 
Where  the  monk  failed  of  zeal,  there  was  weariness  of  the 
monotony  of  his  cloister  ;  where  the  peasant  could  but  reckon  on 
wretchedness  and  death,  there  was  at  least  the  comfort  to  die 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Wives  sent  their  husbands  from  them, 
or  travelled  with  their  children  pn  the  way  ;  and  whole  troops 
would  set  forth  from  towns  and  villages,  ignorant  of  the  very 
whereabout  of  Palestine,  or  through  what  countries  they  should 
reach  it  !  Most  affecting  are  the  records  of  such  adventure,  * 
though  little  noted  in  the  songs  of  troubadours,  or  beside  the 
dazzling  achievements  of  knights.  Since  the  Turks  seîzed  Asia 
Miner,  the  pilgrims  had  found  their  way  by  sea,  and  land- 
tracks  had  fallen  into  oblivion  :  yet  along  the  French  frontier 
might  be  seen  whole  families  setting  forth  upon  the  hopeless  yet 
hopeful  journey,  in  their  slow  carts  with  iron-shod  oxen,  and  with 
children 's  eager  cries  at  every  town  or  fortress — Is  that  Jéru- 
salem 1 

Such  a  spirit  could  not  be  called  forth  without  enduring  results 
of  some  kind  ;  and  large  evil,  doubtless,  dashed  and  obscured 
the  good.  Millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed  ;  the  temporal  power 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the  Popedom  was  enormously  in- 
creased  ;  and  religious  wars  and  persécutions  foUowed  in  a  fright- 
ful  train.     But,  oa  the  whole,  there  was  a  balance  of  advantage. 
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The  union  of  différent  conntries  in  a  common  objeci  had  a  tendency 
to  çlissipate  manj  narrow  hindrances  to  a  common  civilisation  $ 
the  intercourse  of  eastem  and  western  nations  gradually  introdnoed 
larger  and  more  humane  yiews  into  religion,  as  well  as  into 
goremment  ;  bj  tbe  pecnnîary  claîms  on  tbe  feudal  chiefs  monej 
becamé  more  widely  ertended,  and  tbere  was  graduai,  but  sure 
encroacbment,  on  tbe  dominion  of  feudalism  *,  tbe  enricbment  of  tbe 
ports  of  Italjr  bj  large  and  sudden  avenues  to  trade  became 
a  most  important  élément  in  tbe  advance  to  a  bigber  and  more 
refined  sjstem  of  societj  ;  and  tbrougb  tbe  wandering  patbs  of 
Troubadour  or  Dominican,  were  sown  tbe  seeds  of  tbe  Literature 
of  nations. 

So  mucb  digression  bere  will  be  forgiven  me,  wben  tbese  influ- 
ences  are  seen  in  silent,  but  continuons  action,  tbrougb  tbe 
subséquent  course  of  tbis  History.  m 

Robert  of  Normandy's  sluggisb  and  careless  nature  bad  been 
stirred  to  temporary  greatness  in  tbe  wars  of  tbis  First  Crusade. 
He  bad  done  important  service  at  Nice,  Dorjlœum,  and  Antiocb  ; 
and  sbared  witb  Godfrej  tbe  praise  of  tbe  most  daring  prowess  at 
tbe  assault  of  Jérusalem*      For,  wbile  Godfrej  bad  divided  tbe 
bodj  of  a  Turk  from  tbe  sboulder  to  tbe  opposite  bauncb  witb  one 
stroke  of  bis   sword,  a  single  descent  of  Robert *s  falcbion  was 
seen  to  cleave  tbe  bead  and  armour  of  an  infidel  adversary  from 
the  brain  to  tbe  breast.      But,  on  bis  retum  to  Europe  at  tbe 
close  of  tbe  Crusade,  bis  easy  and  indolent  temper  also  retumed. 
Love  and  idleness  engaged  bim,  wbile  tbe  Crown,  wbicb  priority 
of  birtb  and  tbe  stipulation  of  treaties  declared  to  be  bis,  was 
seized  by  bis  younger  brotber  ;  and,  tbougb  be  declared  be  was 
but  postponing  bis  claim  to  bis  Englisb  tbrone,  and  meant  one  day 
to  enforce  ît,  Ralpb  Flambard,  escaping  from  England,  found  bim 
occupied  witb  notbing  but  tbe  most  joyous  revelries  ;  sbowing  off 
a  newly-marrîed  Italian  wife  to  bis  Norman  subjects,  and  spend- 
ingber  large  fortune  in  pageants  and  festivity.    But  tbe  impopular 
Ininister  of  Rufus  bad  come  to  justify  bis  name,  and  witb  détour* 
ing  torch  set  tbe  kingdom  again  into  a  blaze.      Tbrown  into  tbe 
Tower  by  Henry,  be  bad  escaped  by  means  of  a  rope,  sent  to  bim 
in  a  pitcber  of  wine  ;  and  at  bis  wily  counsel  on  tbe  state  of  Eng- 
land and  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  Norman  barons,  Robert  suddenly 
unfurled  bis  standard  and  summoned  bis  vassals. 

Tbe  détails  of  tbe  strife  wbicb  foUowed  do  not  come  witbin  tbe 
province  of  tbis  bistory.      Tbe  principal  barons  wbo  declared  for 
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Bo^drt  wore  beacM  bj  Robert  de  B^eiDie,  JBarl  of  Sbrewebm^ 
ftnd  Arasdel,  ike  ukOêi  ferodons  and  ervelwamor  of  eren  that 
fietee  tinte,  ""OndeeBqMrîted  Robert  de  Uallott  ;  Ivo  deXk^evtmesml  ; 
Wttrranne,  Earl  of  Snrrej  ;  WiUiâiii,  Bwl  of  Morton  and  Ooni- 
waU  ;  Amult  de  Moatgomery  ;  Wator  Gifford  ;  and  >Robert  de 
Foatofnact.  Henrj^eouatad  Îot  bis  obief  supporter,  .Eobert  de 
ilellent,  Im  elûef  aûnîtèer,  repiiUed  the.most  wary  «ad  ikilM 
politieian  of  tbe  âge  ;  mmI,  wîtb  tbe  farther  aid  of  ihe  Earl  vof 
Warvnek,  Roger  Bigod,  Rièbard  de  Redyers,  attd- Robert  Yiiz 
Hamon»  pbeed  ^well^founded  and  well-anftwered  reUanee  on  tbe 
satire  populatm,  and  drew  to  bia  aide  jnoftt  part  of  tbe  bisbopi, 
wbom  be  bad  taken  means  to  conciliate.  Tbere  were  -eeen  oo 
«i&er  band,  tèrougbout  tbe  itroggle»  tbote  oontrasts  of  biuildity 
wmà  gentleness,  of  extreaie  barbar»ttn  «Mid  extrême  refineBaoït, 
wbicb  gîve  sucb  a  mingled  and  peculliar'character  to  tiie  tûaie  ; 
wtiàe,  in  tbe^mere  personal  eontrast  of  tbe  brotiters,  our  ptj  and 
Bympathy  are  atcongly  roused  for  Robert.  Tbey  laet  on  one  oeea- 
skm  (tben  ao  ummaI  eircusifetaiiee  for  rirai  leaders)  in  a  Yaoant 
jipace  between  tbeîr  armies,  abreac^draw&oatfor  oonfliet  ;  «ad 
■wbile  tikoy  bdLd  brief  oomfereBee,  tbe  old  emi  bonest  warrior,  Wilr 
liam  of  Ëyreux,  arrived  witb  bis  retaiuers*     ^I  serred  your  fatbier 

*  faitb&dly,  '  he  aaid,  addressing  tbe  brotbers,  *  allmy  life.     I  iutve 

*  endeaTOured  to  be  as  true  to  bis  beîr«.      But  I  cannot  serre  two 

*  masters.     My  feudal  duty  must  be  single.     I  lore  botb  tbe  king 

*  and  tbe  dtike  :  tbey  are  botb  tbe  sons  of  my  fermer  lord.     I  de- 

*  sire  to  respect  tbem  boib,  but  I  most  bave  <»ly  ofie  f or  my  légal 
^sovereign.'  Robert  paused  an  :  instant  ;  tbcn  adranced,  took 
Erreiix  by  tbe  band,  and  led  bim  to  tbe  Jung. 

But  eren  in  tbe  nûdst  of  our  pity  and  sympaiby,  a  more  stem 
amd  sober  feeling  asserts  itself.  Robert  lostBngland,  and  deserred 
to  loae  it  ;  tbougb  I  will  not  say,  coald  a  better  mon-baTe  bewi 
found,  tbat  Henry  deserved  to  win.  He  Tras  of  a  temper  resolved 
and  inreterate  as  bis  fatber  ;  but  witbal  oold  and  passionleaa. 
He  was  a  euspicious,  oruel,  and  tœadierous  frUnd  ;  a  diMem- 
bling,  pitiless,  and  remorseless  adrersary  ;  a  brotber,  witirout  « 
iotfêb  of  kindness  or  affection  ;  but  not  an  unwise  or  miprudeitt 
king.  He  was  no  i^ye  to  farourites  ;  no  idler  wben  busi- 
ness awaited  bim  ;  and  no  temporiser  witb  injustice,  u^ess  tbe 
injustice  was  bis  own.  '  Strong  man  be  was,'  says  4be  Saxon 
obronicler,    '  and  mueb  awe  ^ere  was  of  bim.      No  man  durst 

*  miedo  against  anotber  in  bis  time»     Peace  be:  made  to  man,  and 
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^io  «teer.     WImmk)  bore  lus  barden  eî  gM  «ad  nlver,  dont  ao 

<  man  say  to  him  nought  but  good.'  He  foroed  Uie  barons  inio 
1ns  own  court  for  décision  of  tbâr  disputes  ;  ksft  always»  after 
Ub  £stiier's  and  fais  brotlier*s  exaiofie»  a  stcoog  ëmà  wary  faand 
TVpD.  tiiesL  ;  and  .in  Anj  danger  or  extremitj  went  straight  to  tbe 
peofle,  witb  libecal  oov|kaeto  asd  irise  conccsoîons,  The  Ictter  ha 
■ô^t  mit  notice  nor  eare  to  obeonre»  ^hen  bis  danger  passed  ;  bat 
i&my  are  edged  tools,  thene.popidar  oempaets  êmd  «oneessions,. and 
hardly  so  aafe  to  play  the  .gameof  disûmAation  with,4M  a  fmadly 
nài-or  smile  to  the  fiiend  you  woidd  betmy.  '  Doea  he  smile  and 
'-speak  w^  of  me  ?  '  «atdBket»  Hubo^  «f  lineelay  one  of  Henry'« 
elisef  jus^ciaiies.  ■*  Then  I  au  andnae.  I  mrverknew  him  praise 
'  a  man  irhom  hd  did  not  iatend  to  xuin.*  The  Bi^op  spoke 
tmly,  fts  he  soon  bitteriy.felt  ;  bat  it  is  jaere  diffieult  so  to  deal 
viih.  a  people. 

The  siège  and  fi^t  ef  Tenchi^imy,  at  Hie  elose  of  llOd» 
^ieËTO^d  Normandy  to  Bxarj,  and  fiiMlled  the  pr^fihecy  of  tha 
CoD^pieror's  deathbed.  *  This  battle  was  fought,  and  Noimandy 
*  wmi/  ^aays  honest  Speed,  *  iq>on  Saturday,  being  the  Vigil  of 
'  Bt.  Michael,  ev^n  the  same  day  forty  years  ^t  William  the 

<  jBastard  set  foot  on  Ei^kuid's.ediore  for  hîs  Conquest  :  God  so 
'  dtiflpoeing  it,  thst  Normandy  shoiildbesul^ted  to  Eagland  that 
'Tezy  day,  whereîn  England  wassubdued  to  Normandy.'  Among 
&e  p^sosers  was  Bebcart,  «nd  from  that  honr  there  fell  a  blank 
«pon  him.  and  his  hi^less  fortuiMS.  Henry  threw  him  into  prison 
at  Cardia  Castle,  wherethe  was  suâéred  to  huiguish  twenty«nine 
years.  JNone  knew  tbe  xeality  of  his  fMe  ;  but  when  scant 
r^roaoh  was  made  to  Henry,  the  easy  smile  of  the  profound  dis- 
sembkr  left  lît^  doubt  of  the  worst.  '  I  bave  not  ioiprisoned 
^him  as  an  ^lemy,'  iie  twrote  to  the  Pi(^  :  '  but  I  bave  placed 
'  him  in  a  royal  castle,  as  a  noble  stranger  broken  àûmn  by  many 
'ttrouUes  ;  iad  I  si^ly,him  abundantfy  with  every  delicaoy  and 
^^(^ment.'  When  the  tw^ity*nine  years  had  passed,  and, 
léluctant  to  approach  him  as  every  other  friend  had  been,  JDeath 
at  kst  rdeased  the  misérable  prisoner,  broken  down  by  more 
iiian  ei^ty  years  as  well  as  his  many  troubles, — ît  was  fomid  that 
to  pmii^  an  early  effort  to  esc^pe,  his  brother  bad  ord^red.bis 
eyes  to  be  put  ont. 

lieanwhUe  Jlobert's  -mn,  a  raliyiaig  point  for  stiU^-survi^dug 
treason  and  discontent,  in  Engknd  as  well  as  Normandy,  had  cost 
Ua  imole  H^iry  £fteen  anzious  yeaa».     He  did  not  fight  the  last 
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baitle  which  secured  tbe  investiture  of  the  Norman  duchj  t<r  Ms 
own  son,  Prince  William,  mitil  1120. 

Two  years  before, — ^leaving  him  this  son,  now  in  his  eighteenth. 
year,  and  a  danghter  Matiida,  who  in  her  childhood  had  married 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  was  lately  become  a  widow, — his 
queen  had  died  in  the  retirement  where  her  last  twelve  years  were 
passed.     At  the  outset  of  her  marriage  she  seems  to  hâve  had 
infla^ice  with  Henry,  and  she  exerted  it  for  good  to  the  Saxon 
people  ;  èxacting  and  deserying  for  herself  and  her  consort  the 
Norman  sneer  of  *  Oodrick  and  Godiva.^  She  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  chroniclers  ;    and  they  describe  with  ferveur  the  good 
Works  she  did,  the  bridges  and  roads  she  bmlt,  the  hospitab  she 
founded,  the  sple^did  crosses  she  planted  in  the  highways  ;  and 
that,  such  were  her  rewards  to  minstrels,  every  poet  read  hid 
verses  at  her  court,  and  shared  her  bounty.     Assuredly  her  name 
still  lives  embalmed  with  honour  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Gaimars,  Beneoits,  and  Phiiippes  de  Thaun.      When  she  was  not 
engaged  in  dévotion  or  benevolence,  it  was  her  amusement   or 
dehght  to  listen  to  thèse  men  :  perhaps  to  enjoy,  from  the  lips  of 
Geoffroy  of  Monmouth  himself,  the  wonderful  taies  of  Arthur  and 
his  knights,  and  Merlin  and  his  prophecies,  with  which  he  graced 
the  History  of  Britain  which  he  published  in  this  âge  ;  perhaps 
to   wonder  at  Archbishop  Turpin*s  chronicle   of   the   deeds    of 
Charlemagne  and  his  peers  ;  or,  when  the  songs  of  the  French 
trouvères  were  done,  to  deliver  up  her  pleased  and  excited  fancj 
to  the  spells  and  enchantments,  the  dragons,  the  hîppogrîphs,  the 
giants,  and  aU  the  exhaustless  marvels  which  the  Orusaders  had 
brought  into  Europe.     But  it  is  best  to  leave  her  memory  with 
the  quiet  epitaph  which  long  adomed  her  tomb  in  Westminster  ; 
that  she  was,  in  life  and  after  death,  <  ab  Anglis  vocata,  Molde 
the  Goode  Queene.* 

Back  upon  her  consort  there  was  doubtless  reflected  some  part 
of  her  taste  for  letters.  Otherwise  there  would  seem  a  less  sub- 
stantial  claim  to  his  title  of  Fine  Scholar  (Beau- clerc)  than  to 
his  nick-name  of  Deers-Foot,  which  in  his  days  of  early  poverty, 
when  following  the  chase  on  foot  for  lack  of  horse  or  dog,  a 
Norman  knight  bestowed  on  him.  He  probably  first  received  that 
scholarly  title,  indeed,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his  poverty 
and  mean  expectation  at  his  outset  in  life.  Not  expecting  a  crown 
(as  De  Foe  bas  somewhere  sarcastically  said),  he  applied  himself 
to  hooks  ;  and  a  small  collection  of  English  fables  in  the  manner 
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of  JBsop,  wMcb  ai  anj  rate  bore  his  name,  and  were  in  a  later 
âge  tranâlated  into  Norman  French,  îb  said  to  belong  to  that 
earlj  lime.  But  the  taste  does  net  seem  to  hare  continned. 
Learning  or  piety  impressed  him  little  in  Lis  dajs  of  power.  The 
oûlj  bisbop  be  specîally  patronised  was  one  famous  for  tbe  expé- 
dition witb  wbicb  be  could  celebrate  mass  ;  and  wbile,  deferring  to 
the  usage  of  bis  predecessors,  be  built  castles  and  palaces,  and 
endowed  wealtbj  monasteries,  I  do  not  find  ihat  be  assisted  tbe 
laborious  efforts  of  tbe  good  Abbot  of  Crojland,  wbo,  fain  to 
ht  content  witb  tbe  accommodation  of  a  large  bam,  was  at  tbat 
time  exponnding  (witb  tbe  belp  of  *  brotber  Odo,  brotber  Terric, 
brotber  William,  and  Master  Gilbert  ')  tbe  lessons  of  Priscian, 
Âristotle,  Qointilian,  and  tbe  Scriptures,  in  tbe  mean  little  town 
of  Cambridge. 

Still,  let  Henry  Beanclerc  bave  tbe  adrantage  of  wbat  is  said 
for  bina  by  bis  most  favourable  cbronicler.  *  He  took  cbief  plea- 
'  sure  to  réside  in  bis  new  palace,  wbicb  bimself  bnilt  at  Oxford, 
*botb  for  tbe  deligbt  be  bad  in  leamed  men  (bimself  being  yery 
'leamed),  and  for  tbe  vicinity  of  bis  new  park  at  Woodstock,  wbicb 
'he  bad  fi^ught  witb  ail  kinds  of  strange  beasts,  wherein  he  much 
'âélighted,  as  lions,  léopards,  lynxes,  camels,  porcupines,  and  tbe 
*like.'  Tbere  was  only  tbis  danger  in  tbe  proximity  of  thèse 
likings  for  wîld  beasts  and  leamed  men,  tbat  be  fell  into  tbe  mis- 
take  now  and  tben  of  treatîng  tbe  one  for  tbe  otber.  Tbus,  wben 
Lnke  de  Barré,  a  knigbtly  poet  wbo  bad  fongbt  against  him  (in  the 
war  brougbt  to  a  close  in  Normandy,  as  I  bave  said,  two  years 
after  tbe  deatb  of  his  queen),  was  brougbt  a  prisoner  to  bis  pré- 
sence, Henry  sentenced  him  to  lose  bis  eyes.  Charles  tbe  Good, 
of  Flanders,  standing  by,  remonstrated  against  such  barbarouô 
usage  of  a  knight  wbo  bad  Sîmply  fought  in  bis  lord's  service. 

*  It  is  not  tbe  first  time,  '  shouted  Henry,  *  tbat  he  bas  been  in  arms 
'  against  me.  But,  wbat  is  worse,  he  has  made  me  the  subject  of 
'  satire,  and  in  his  poems  has  beld  me  up  to  the  dérision  of  my 
'  enemies.      From  his  example  let  otber  yersîfiers  learn  wbat  tbey 

*  may  expect,  if  tbey  offend  tbe  King  of  England.'  And  as  the 
terrible  mandate  was  put  in  force,  the  wretched  troubadour  burst 
&om  bis  torturers,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  dashed  out  bis 
brains  against  the  walI. 

Brief  time  passed  before  the  Eang  of  England  was  as  little  to 
h€  envied  as  tbe  poor  murdered  Luke  de  Barré.  He  set  sail  for 
Bngland  ;   and — one  ship  not   sufficing  to  contain  his  train  of 
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ra&sab  asd  attendants,  bis  countlesfi  nuBtreBBes,  and  erowcbr-of 
natixral  ehildren — ^ere  foUowed  Imn,  in  a  second  ship,  bis  sen^tlie 
Frinoe  William  ;  anotber  son  and  daughier,  illegitimate  ;  bisnieee 
and  her  busband,  tbe  Earl  of  Cbester  ;  sixteen  otba:  noble  ladieft  ; 
and  a  bundred  and  lortj  knigbts.  Tbat  second  sbip  nerer  m^w  tb& 
sbore  again  ;  sbe  went,  afber  striking  a  roek,  sbeer  to  tbe  boètom  ; 
and  of  tbe  tbree  bundred  persons  sbe  carried,  but  one,  a  but<^«r 
of  Rouen,  eses^d  to  tell  tbe  taie.  Wben  it  reacbed  Engknd,  tbe 
common  pe<^e  are  said  to  bave  rejoiced,  for  tbey  remeiEibered 
tbis  paseionate  Prince  William  to  bave  said,  tbat  wben  tbe  power 
was  îiis  be  wovdd  yoke  tbem  like  oxen.  (*  And  God  said,'  esdUÛBM 
Hefifj  of  Huntingdon,  ecboing  some  sucb  feelii^,  *  it  sbaM  net  be> 
'*  ibou  impious  o&e  ;  it  sbi^  not  be.  And  so  it  bas  corne  to  pass  ;  thai 
*  brow  bas  wom  no  crown  of  gold,  but  bas  been  dasbed  agaînst  tbe 
'rocks  of  tbe  océan.')  But  tbe  proudest  baron  of  tbe  eenart 
sbiank  froan  bearing  sucb  tidmgs  to  tbe  king.  Tbe  dire  dutj 
was  left,  we  are  toïd,  to  'a  little  boj/  Tltô  king  siok  dowa 
upmi  bis  bed,  as  in  a  swo<Ni.  He  was  witb  diffienltj  restored,  and» 
thougb  be  lived  and  rdgned  fifteen  years  after  tbis,  be  is  fnaÀd 
nerer  to  ba^e  smiled  again. 

Tbe  selfidi  disséminer  was  stmek  at  last,  and  to  tbe  Yearj  cfmb 
of  bis  selôsbness.  His  family  bopes  of  aggreoidizement  wwe 
gone  :  bis  contiBental  projects  were  of  no  avail  :  ail  be  bad 
saofificed  so  mueb  to  win,  bad  slipped  bis  grasp  in  an  ifis4a«l. 
Eyery  grand  scbeme  bad  perisbed  witb  bis  son;  and  tbe  roBt 
of  bis  life  was  but  tbe  unavailing  ^fbrt  to  patcb  up  miaeraUft 
substitutes*  Hi&  ârst  step  was  to  contract  a  second  nuup- 
riage  ;  but  tbou^  Adelais  of  Louyain  was  yoimg  «ad  basd- 
sœne,  ske  hwe  bim  no  ol^^ring.  He  tben,  aft^  tbree  years' 
pattsa,  resd?ed  to  settle  ibe  (srown  on  bis  daugbter  Matilda.  He 
suittmoned  tbe  grand  council  of  prelates  and  cbief  temyits  of  tlie 
crowft,  aad  anncHinced  bis  resolye.  Sbe  united  tbe  Saxcm  and  tàie 
Nocman  blood,  be  said  ;  ber  fatber  was  tbe  reigning  king»  bar 
unele  and  grandfatberbad  be«a  ibe  two  laii^  sorereigns  of  Englaid, 
and  by  ber  mother  sbe  was  deseended  tbrougb  a  Hne  of  soyeneigïui 
frcHa  Egbert  and  Gerdic  No  dbjeetion  was  beard  ;  but  there 
was  no  sbout  of  a^royal.  Maad  was  pronounced  next  bar»  ai^ 
tbe  prelates  and  barons  took  tbe  oatbs  to  maintain  ber  sneoesnoB. 
Tbe  firat  wbo  advanced  were  Stepben,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  aad 
Robert,  Earl  c^  Gloucester  ;  and  a  ^arp  contest  of  preeedeiiee 
interropted  tbe  oatb.      Tbe    question    raiked    ($tepben  beiag 
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wÉi.irlsa^r  legitiiMey  of  àooeeat  or  prozioaitj  of  blood,  comiÉeA 
first  in  rank  ;  and  as  Henry  looked  impatiently  on,  he  must  Jnmw 
feh,  ^mkâit  was  incEeed  die  tnriii,  ttuvl  thèse  men  kad  at  that 
ineÉant  tke  ckonces  of  &  erown  în  proi|>ect  fbr  iheiDselTes,  desired 
e?e&  tirai  eariy  ~to  m&rk  tketr  re^e^TO  claims  to  it,  and  kneir 
h(m  Tatn  vmst  be  ail  preoaEutîoiia  taken  to  secnre  the  Bueceasion 
of  a'vr^man. 

Tke  attempts  whidi  weare  nerertheless  persisted  in  by  Hemy, 
stiM  fmûie^,  by  pradent  mamage,  to  strengtheB  bis  daughter's 
pnM^nsieBS^  wâl  find  more  j^prc^niate  allusion  Trben  tbose  preten- 
sions  become  tke  ssbîeet  of  ciril  stiife.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that 
she  was  macried  to  the  yo'ang  son  of  Fulk  Coont  of  Anjou,  called 
Pknto^net  be^aose  he  wore  for  pfaime  in  his  oap,  a  sprig  of  yellow 
bro<»a  {Plimie  de  ^fenê^  ;  and  bore  him  three  sons,  Henry,  Geoffroy, 
and  WiUkan.  Bnt  irâr  (fi^putes  with  her  huabaad,  and  the  im- 
padent  «ml^tioa  of  lite  laiter,  embittered  the  elosing  years  of 
Hrary  ;  aad  a  contâncnal  dread  of  treason,  in  ike  disturbed  state 
oî  the  «oeeesMon,  devtroyed  his  peaee  ereii  in  ^e  inmost  reoesees 
of  Mb  ^aoe.  Indeed,  aie  ke^er  of  his  treasury  was  arrested  in 
aa  attan^t  against  faim  ;  and  in  a  Wekh  eampaign  wkieh  he 
foQght  in  the  last  year  of  his  Ixfe,  an  arrow  struck  him  from  some 
n^^beoring  heâghts,  but  rebomided  from  his  armonr,  *  By  our 
^hifà*B  death,'  exGkined  the  king,  not  nnpraetised,  it  migbt  be, 
in  azTows  so  «îmed,  *  by  our  Lovd's  deaih  !  it  was  no  Welsh  hand 
'âiat  skot  thaA  onrow.'  Sastîneis  siood  ev«iy  night  at  his  door, 
aad  his  swwd  and  i^eld  never  left  hh  pîlk>w.  Writers  wrote 
donoBS  wkick  iànej  atAi  he  he»à  dreamt,  in  which  snfiSering  tiilers  of 
the  ma,  armed  sdifers,  aad  eronered  biiâtops,  r^proaohed,  eursed,- 
and  daiecaieed  him,  till  he  «èarted  np  in  alarm  and  vowed  repent- 
aaee.  Airà  Hemy  ef  i&iBtÎDgâoii,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thns 
rnsmlffied  Ms  Mstory  :  *  Thou  hast  se&i  Robert  de  Belesme,  the 
^  âelîgiit  of  whose  sonl  was  murcter  ;  llion  hai^  seen  Henry  Earl  of 
'  WarwMdc:  and  Roger  his  son,  iHkose  soûl  was  base  ;  thoa  hast 
'seen King  Hemy,  the  mnirderer  of  so  many  men,  the  yi(^ator  of  so 

*  maay  «aiâis,  the  gaokr  of  his  lm»ther.  Thèse  kings — to  wbomr  we 

*  bînd  oorsebes  by  oaths  ;  to  whom  the  very  stars  of  heaven  seem 

*  to  bow  down  ;  and  whom  women,  diildren,  and  stupid  men  throng 

*  eag^y  to  yiew  as  they  pass  by — are  not  svrpassed  in  their  faults 

*  by  any  man  in  their  kingdom  ;  and  thie  it  is  which  makes  the 

*  fnegal  office  appear  criminal in  tke  eyet  of  some'    Notwithstand- 
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ing,  the  philosopliio  Henry  added  that  tbe  royal  Henry  ira» 
*  remarkable  among  kings  for  his  pradence  ;'  and  I  will  écho  timt 
praîse. 

His  reîgn  did  net  înterrupt  the  work  carried  forward  in  thoae  «i 
ihe  Conqueror  and  Rufus.  He  enforeed  tke  law  agûnst  the  Hor>> 
man  barons,  and,  on  tbe  whole,  accustomed  tbe  natire  pc^uLation 
to  a  salutary  sensé  of  tbe  rigour  of  offended  justice.  He  assiKalailed 
still  furtber  tbe  Norman  to  tbe  Saxon  law  ;  restoring  tbe  cnstoms  of 
tbe  ancient  countj  courts  and  bundred  courts  as  tbey  existedbefore 
tbe  Conquest.  Excbequer  records  proye  tbat  tbere  nnist  bave  been,. 
in  tbe  eigbteenib  jear  of  bis  reign,  justices  itinérant,  to  bear  «nd. 
détermine  civil  and  criminal  cases  (tbe  first  begînning  of  cmsuits)  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  tbat  one  of  bis  laws  required  ail  peisona» 
as  well  peers  as  commoners,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  to  give  attend- 
ance  in  tbe  Saxon  courts  I  bave  named,  to  bear  tbe  sberîtf's 
charges,  swear  allegiance  to  bimself,  and  baye  tbeir  pleas  of  lîfe 
and  property  determined.  In  one  of  his  itinérant  courts,  no  few^ 
than  forty-four  notorious  robbers  were  sentenced  to  death,  aaid 
afterwards  underwent  tbeir  sentence  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  Ûùb 
wbolesome  sererity,  and  bis  fréquent  remindersto  bis  greatest  lords 
of  tbeir  equal  subordination  to  tbe  law,  which  procured  for  him  one 
of  bis  popular  titles,  of  tbe  *  Lion  of  Justice. 

In  bis  struggles  with  the  clergy  he  was  on  tbe  wbole  less  fot- 
tunate.  He  continued  with  Ansebn  the  contest  for  investkure 
begun  by  bis  brother  Rufus  (under  which  was  agitated,  as  I  haTe 
formerly  said,  tbe  momentous  question  of  wbether  tbe  diergy 
sbould  be  subject  to  the  pope  or  tbe  king)  ;  and  he  dosed  it  by  a 
compromise.  Fealty  and  Homage  being  civil  duties,  tbe  pope 
consented,  providing  tbe  king  abstained  from  iiisîsting  upon  inv^i» 
titure  with  ring  and  crosier,  tbat  tbe  bisbops  and  abbots  might  do 
bornage  for  tbe  temporabties  of  tbeir  sees,  in  tbe  same  mamier 
with  tbe  lay  tenants  in  chief  of  the  crown  :  it  being  und^rstood 
tbat  as  tbe  ring  and  crosier  denoted  spiritual  jurisdiction,  ihe  col- 
lation of  those  emblems  sbould  be  suppressed.  This  was  a  sur- 
render  which  tbe  Conqueror  would  not  bave  made  ;  but  yet  it 
retained  tbe  most  part  of  tbe  substance  of  the  power  in  dispute. 

Another  important  ecclesiastical  question  ended  in  someûiing  of 
a  similar  compromise.  This  was  the  controversy  as  to  the  rigbt  of 
the  pope  to  send  legates  into  England  with  autbority  to  inqnire 
into  cburch  abuses.  After  many  years'  discussion,  it  closed  with 
Henry 'b  permission  that  one  of  bis  own  prelates  sbould  submit  to 
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tacéYe  from  the  pontiff  a  grant  of  legatine  authoritj.  In  die 
«ourse  of  tbis  dispute,  EngTand  was  fayoured  with  Uie  visita  of 
ÉKNEe  dian  one  Itidian  carduud,  and  with  endless  lists  of  canons 
io  legulate  priestly  life,  and,  by  shameful  and  atrocious  penalties, 
to  enforce  priestlj  celibacj.  It  is  a  question  which,  with  ail  the  sin 
and  BOiTTOw  ît  engendered,  will  often  hereafter  occur  to  us  ;  and 
h&te  îb  will  be  enough  to  mention,  that,  in  connection  with  it,  the 
mît  of  Cardinal  John  of  Crema  would  seeni  to  bave  been  some- 
what  unfortunate.  <  JoUj  with  bis  jouibful  blood  and  gallant 
^  équipage,'  aays  Fuller,  *  be  came  over  into  England  with  bis 
'  b%ne88  and  Imvery,  to  bluster  the  dergy  out  of  their  wives.  He 
'  made  a  most  gaudy  oration  in  the  commendation  of  yirginity,  as 
*  one  wbo  in  bis  own  perscm  knew  well  bow  to  value  such  a  jewel 
^by  ihe  loss  Uiereof.'  And  at  night,  to  tell  the  sequel  in  lan- 
guage  more  décorons  iban  Fuller's,  it  was  discovered  bow  little 
he  practised  what  be  preacbed.  The  anecdote  is  told  on  con- 
iemporary  autborîty,  and  bas  been  repeated  by  the  gravest  of 
the  cbroniclers. 

The  stormy  life  of  Henry  Beauclerc  was  brought  to  a  close  at 
Boueii,  on  the  second  of  December  1135,  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  bis  ill-used  brother.  On  the  twenty-fiftb  of  the 
preceding  month,  '  to  drive  bis  grief  awaybe  went  abroad  tobunt,* 
and  on  bis  retum,  after  eating  of  a  dish  of  làmpreys  (the  dish 
whkh  caused  Galen's  ezpostulation  with  the  Gods,  tbat  tbey  sbould 
bave  given  it  such  a  deHcious  taste  and  such  a  malignant  opération), 
was  seiEed  with  indigestion  and  fever.  On  the  tbird  day  of  bis 
iflness  be  despaired  of  recovery,  and  sending  for  the  Archbîsbop 
^  Rouen,  received  extrême  unction.  SeveraJ  of  bis  nobles  stood 
4u^und  bis  bed  ;  and  to  them  be  solemnly  pronounced  bis  will,  be- 
queatbing  ail  bis  lands  on  both  sides  tbe  sea  to  bis  daughter 
Malilda  and  ber  beirs  for  ever.  His  body  was  brought  to  England, 
and  buried  in  tbe  abbey  be  bad  founded  at  Reading. 
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,The  Literature  op  Political  Economy.  a  Olaèsified  Catalogue  of  Sel^ 
Pvhlications  in  the  différent  departments  of  ihat  Science^  wvffi  ffietorical, 
Critieaî,  and  3ioffraphice^  N&Ucee.  By  J.  K.  MK^llo€H,  Esq.,  Melirit>èr 
of  thfi  Institate  of  Fnaee.    dre.    Loagaan  éc  €o. 

The  title  of  this  book  mîght  induce  many  readers  to  suppose  ît  wâs 
one  of  the  dnllest  and  most  uninteresting  that  oocdd  be  issued^  and  ôf 
no  value  bnt  to  the  seientific  political  man.  Tkia,  bow^ver^  is  £ar  frosi 
being  the  case,  and  no  one  of  intellig^ice^  who  takea  int^est  in  the 
.important  questions  ^itating  the  intellectufiJ  world  but  will  find  hirnself 
insensibly  compelled  to  study  its  pages.  The  progress  of  any  mental 
development  is  interesting,  and  the  exemplification  of  skill  always 
arrests  tiie  attention.  The  Science  of  Political  Economy,  as  it  hia» 
been  perhaps  somewhat  prematurely  termed,  deals  so  essentially  wi€h 
facts,  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  Valuable,  wkatever  œay  be  tboagkt 
of  the  théories  deduoed  from  it.  That  it  has  given  birtà  to  leany  ^s^à^^ 
généralisations  there  is  now  little  doubt,  and  that  much  rash  and  in- 
jurions  législation  bas  been  perpetrated  under  its  doctrines  ;  but  ihe$e 
can  no  more  impugn  the  value  of  the  abstract  science  than  bad  money 
the  value  of  the  art  of  coining  :  and  the  parties  so  véhément  in  its 
abuse  are  much  in  the  same  position  who  oppose  national  éducation 
because  there  are  vicions  books  and  commercial  forgeries. 

The  présent  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  on  many  accoai^.  For 
the  positive  information  it  conveys  :  for  the  tme  position  in  wMdi  it 
places  the  science  :  and  for  the  facilities  it  offers  thoseinclined  to  eiiter 
this  fieM  of  inquii'y.  It  embraces  a  kind  of  séries  of  biographical 
memoirs,  with  a  logical  exposition  and  analysis  of  ail  the  great  econo- 
mical  Works,  and  tnus  forms  a  very  fair  history  of  the  subject.  Before 
déclamations  against  the  science  are  indulged  in,  it  should  be  carefully 
perused  ;  and  were  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day  to  be  only  so  far 
instructed,  we  should  be  spared  the  pain  of  much  vague  and  indefinite 
speaking  and  writing. 

The  philanthropist,  the  theologian,  and  the  legislator  ail  feel  the 
narrowness  and  insuflSciency  of  the  so-called  science  to  supply  ail  the 
desiderata  required  for  exalted  human  govemance  and  législation,  and 
hâve  bitterly  attacked  the  political  economists.  They  hâve  been 
termed  (and  rightly  perhaps)  the  advocates  of  the  mère  accumulative 
principle,  the  representers  of  the  money-getting  class,  and  the  traders* 
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ffieftorioiaiis.  Thèse  thiogs,  and  mncli  worae  tli^  Hiaj  and  bave  bem, 
and  yet  political  eeonomy  may  be  and  k  a  y&ry  neeessaiy  élément  in 
the  éducation  of  a  politician  and  legiilatoT  :  it  will  nndonbtedly  of 
HomU  make  neither  the  ene  ner  the  fifùter  in  peifectien  ;  bat  aa  vn- 
donbtediy  tàeie  neyer  has  been  any  man  créai  in  public  affaira  who  waa 
Bot,  t»  flome  extent,  infomed  in  ià  doetnnes. 

Tlie  pronmlgators  of  the  science^  nor  ita  defenders,  haye  been  happy 
in  itB  exposition  or  defenoe.  In  anewer  to  ita  insufficiency,  it  has  Men 
replied,  it  only  treate  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  thongh  the  nnirersally 
aasiuned  déduction,  that  if  there  is  wealth  there  mnst  be  happiness,  is 
paased  over.  When  aecnsed  of  woïking  with  harshness  towards  large 
masses  of  ihe  population,  it  replies,  it  bas  only  to  do  with  fticts,  and 
tint  thèse  resnlts  are  inévitable.  To  the  aocmction  that  it  dogmatises 
on  ÎMRiffici^it  data,  it  replies  with  a  niurow  and  poor  logic,  derired,  as 
it  «kBonld  seem,  from  the  want  in  its  disciples  of  any  other  inlets  of 
ÎB^anoation  than  a  partial  observation  and  mère  exercise  of  reason  ; 
anaided  by  liie  knowledge  derived  from  the  endless  sympathies  and 
spiritual  capacities  of  our  souk. 
PolÊtâcal  economy  in  its  présent  state  is,  in  fiwt,  onlv  a  sjnstem  of 

■  Incing  a  eomplicated  séries  of  facts  to  their  canses,  and  is  only  sub- 
serrient  to  the  legisiator  as  the  means  e€  gaining  accurate  information. 
TkÎB  it  may  be  said  ia  nothing  mère  than  statistics,  but  it  is  so  far 
deyated  àboye  tais  species  of  knowledge,  that  it  deals  with  facts  em- 

-  bedded  in  complicated  processes,  v^oh  it  has  ably,  and  in  many  cases 
iatis£actorily  evolTed,  and  bronght  ont  puriâed  from  the  surrounding 
subjects  that  dimmed  and  obscured  them.  To  this  extent  it  has  been 
of  &e  gpeatest  yalue  in  législation,  and  ever  since  its  manifestation  by 
Qaesnay  and  Smith,  it  will  be  obserred  that  the  govemment  of  men  b^ 
their  pasâons  and  thek  préjudices  has  been  giadually  giring  way,  if 
net  to  tiie  highest  and  best  G^ecies  of  reasoning,  yet  to  an  intellectual 
domination.  Ratiocination  has  gradually  supplied  the  place  of  eloouence 
and  ihcKxmc^  and  men  hâve  l^en  brought  fîx»ra  the  petty  warfare  of 

'  psitizans,  and  from  the  declamatory  explosions  of  the  conspirator,  to 
the  reasoning  of  newspîmers  and  expertness  of  debaters. 

This  resuit  is  certamly  not  the  highest  point  to  which  it  is  désirable 
to  carry  législation  :  but  still  it  is  the  substitution  of  something  reason- 
ahle  aad  intellectual,  for  the  caprices  and  intrigues  of  princes  and 
ceurtiers,  and  the  ignorant  elaptraps  of  popydar  démagogues. 

Political  economy,  as  a  sdence,  has  certainly  been  unfbrtunate  in  its 
career.  It  has  been  opposed  by  arbitïaïy  govemments,  as  too  little 
fe^ouring  the  exclusive  rights  and  privilèges  claimed  for  the  goveming 
few  ;  and,  on  tâie  other  hand,  it  has  been  derided  and  abused  bJHhe 
mulétude,  as  remote  in  its  results  and  as  taking  no  decided  course,  but 
■ouwthnes  eliciting  fieuîts  favourable,  and  sometimes  adverse  to  the 
dcmooracy.  Itfradvocates,  as  before  said,  hâve  also  assumed  a  false 
position  ;  atnd  eiâier  hâve  not  sufficienlày  extended  the  sciefice,  so  asto 
^  ^     it  til0  pMlose^y  ef  législation,  or  hâve  altogether  mistaken  the 
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nature  of  iU  limita  and  légitimât^  obj^ct,    It  bas  aho,  in  the  îghetBdiee 

and  impatience  of  the  gênerai  mass  of  mankind,  formidable  q^ponente. 

The  nnobsenrant  and  unreflecting  cannot  be  ooQTÎnced  Uiat  itis  the 

indirect  o^ration  of  circnmstances  that  is  mott  inqsoctant.    A  natioit 

is  a  long  time,  if  in  its  masses  it  ever  leams,  that  législation  camiot  be 

topical.    The  multitude  suffering  from  famine  break  into  a  granary,  or 

get  a  law  made  that  enables  them  to  do  so  ;  but  they  are  hmg  before 

they  are  brouj^t  to  believe  that  this  will  not  prevent  future  famines. 

Though  thia  is  an  obvions,  commonplace   statement,  yet,  for  ages^ 

as  the  Statute-book  will  proTe,  legislators  hâve  been  with  regard  to  it 

in  as  great  error  as  the  yâgar  ;  and  at  the  présent  day,  every  session  at 

St.  Stephen's  proYes  that  our  législation  is  a  jumble  of  expedience  and 

empiricism  wiih  an  occasional  dash  of  législative  science.    The  désire 

to  apply  an  immédiate  remedy  to  a  chronic  disorder  is  so  atrongljr 

implanted  in  every  man,  that  empiricism  bas  only  to  blow  its  tnunp^ 

and  flourish  a  promise,  and,  for  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  time^ 

poor  human  nature  is  duped.    The  doctor  holds  up  his  pill,  and  the 

foolish  patient  pays  for  it  and  swallows  ii    Political  economy  bas  its 

quacks  also,  no  doubt  ;  but  the  science  itself  cannot  be  impunied  for 

uieir  abuses.    It  oui,  however,  never  be  popular  until  souna  educatioa 

has  been  sufficiently  diffused  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  înduce 

them  to  consider  politics,  not  as  a  contest  of  parties,  but  of  principles  ; 

and  until  habits  of  ratiocination  shall  hâve  become  so  the  habit  of  the 

gênerai  mind,  that  the  ultimate,  and  not  the  instant  resuit  of  circu]|i- 

stances,  shall  be  the  object  to  be  traced  and  pursued.   The  présent  work 

is  admurably  adapted  to  aid  in  thia  désirable  resiQt.    The  multitude 

of  its  interesting  facts  is  sufficient  to  attract  the  idlest  reader,  and  is 

enough  to  set  up  a  talker,  if  not -a  writer,  of  the  ordinary  genus.    It 

ought  to  bave  the  reverse  effect,  by  showine,  as  it  does,  in  w^-arnuaged 

classes,  how  much  has  been  ably  publiiJied  on  the  varions  branches  of 

the  study  ;  and  how  much,  Uierefore,  is  to  be  acquired  and  considered 

before  d(^matical  articles  or  speeches  are  to  be  penned  x)r  shouted.  Mr. 

M'CuUoch's  logical  arrangement  and  lucid  style  are  admirably  exer- 

cised,  both  in  me  division  of  the  work  and  the  excellent  crîtical  notices 

-appended  to  each  work.     His  grand  divisions  are  :  Works  on  the  Fun- 

damental  Principles  of  Politic^Economy  ;  Works  on  Commerce,  Money, 

Boads,  Statistics,  Manufactures,  Population,  Revenue  ;  and  it  is  aatoni^- 

ing  to  find,  although  the  présent  catalogue  only  treats  of  a  sélection  af 

the  Works  issued  on  the  subject,  that  such  an  amount  of  labour  and 

ability  has  been  expended  upon  it.    The  sélection  is  no  doubt  well  and 

carefully  made  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when  so  many  infm^ 

and  more  remote  writers  are  noticed,  how  it  is  there  is  none  of 

"  Godwin's  Political  Justice  1  "  of  which,  although  we  believe  we  bave 

read  eveiy  word  of  the  catalogue,  we  can  find  no  aceount  whatever. 

Oth^r  names,  too,  are  omitted,  or  but  slightly  noticed,  which  we  trust 

Mr.  M'Cidloch  wQl  consider  when  be  prépares  another  édition.    The 

Anonymous  writers  from  the  "  Craftsman'*  to  tlw  "  Timea  "  (ure  also 
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w^rUiy  «I  notice,  «ad  hme  had  no  smâll  efféct  on  eacli  génération  of 

As  exceedmgjy  înterestîng  in  th^naelyes,  and  as  fidr  samples  of  the 
s^l<^«iid  compv^iensiyeness  of  the  work,  we  append  the  foUowing 
extraets« 

THE  OBIGUf  09  BAlfRIKO  IN  BHGULHD. 

Freyioofiljr  to  1640  it  had  been  customaiy  for  the  principal  merduoits  of 
London,  when  they  happened  to  hâve  on  hand  any  considemhle  qnaotity  of 
cash  or  buUion,  to  gend  it  to  the  Mint  (ahout  200,000/.)  :  it  oeaaed^of  eoone, 
to  be  a  place  d  deposit  ;  and  the  marchants  be^^  loon  after  to  place  their 
monepr  with  the  goldsmithsy  who  were  generally  people  of  cajMtaly  and  whose 
premises  were  secure  and  well  watched.  Thîs  led  by  easy  steps  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  trade  of  private  bankîng  ;  the  merchants  iSoon  b^inning 
to  aeaà  orders  to  the  goldsmiths,  with  whom  their  money  was  depoBite<^  to  pay 
fte  bîHs  when  due,  and  also  sending  them  bills  of  which  they  were  to  receire 
payment,  and  to  place  the  produce  to  their  account.  For  a  while  the  business 
of  goldsmiths  and  bankers  continued  to  be  combined  ;  but  they  were  gradu- 
ally  more  and  more  separated,  till  at  leneth  some  opulent  houses  confined 
tbemselyes  «itir^y  to  me  buaness  of  bankmg,  that  is,  to  keeping  the  money 
of  mdiyiduals  and  paying  and  receiying  their  bills  ;  discoonting  tiie  biOs  m 
merchants  and  others  ;  giving  interest  on  the  money  depoeited  in  their  hand% 
proYided  it  were  allowed  to  lie  for  a  certain  période  &c.  The  g<ddsmiths  and 
bankers  begao,  also,  after  the  Restoration,  to  make  advances  to  goremment^ 
in  anticipation  of  the  différent  branches  of  the  Revenue,  and  on  the  seouzity 
of  treasnry  bills,  &c. 

It  may  be  worth  mentîoning  that  the  fîrst  run  on  the  bankers  took  place  in 
1667  ;  heîng  a  conséquence  of  the  panic  caused  by  the  Dutch  fleet  entering 
the  Thames,  and  destrbying  tiie  diips  at  Sheemess  and  Chatham. 

ISiis,  howerer,  was  but  a  trifling  inccmyenience  compared  with  what  the 
bankeia  had  soon  after  to  sostaân.  They  had  adyanced  to  govemment  in 
Isans,  mostly  at  shoirt  dates,  on  varions  descripti<ms  of  securities,  the  sum  of 
1^28,526^  at  eight  per  cent.  It  oould  hardly,  however,  be  supposed  that  a 
{frofligate  prince  like  Charles  II.,  destitute  alike  of  honesty  and  honour,  should 
mi^Ee  any  great  effort  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  daims  of  the 
bsnkers.  But  bis  contempt  for  his  engagements  went  fîirther  than  eould 
bave  been  anticîpated  ;  and  in  January  1672,  he  took  the  extrême  step  of 
dmtting  up  the  exchequer,  putting  a  stop  of  course  to  ail  further  payments 
to  the  bankers,  but  declaring,  at  we  same  time,  that  the  stoppage  should  only 
be  for  one  year,  and  that  ûie  interest  on  the  debt  would  be  punctually  paid  ! 
It  ÎB  àlmost  needless  to  add  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  thîs  déclaration, 
and  tint  the  debt  continued  unpaid  till,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  the 
azxearm  of  mterest  were  provided  for,  and  the  debt  itself  fîmded  and  made 
redsemable  on  paying  a  m<nety  of  the  origmal  sum,  or  664,2637.  It  was  long 
bfiore  the  bankers  xecorexed  from  tiiis  blow. 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  Child  &  Co.'s  at  Temple  Bar  are  the  oldest 
hanking  finn  in  London,  and  nnderstand  Uiat  they  still  hâve  their  books 
«f  Charles  the  First's  time  ;  and  the  private  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
whobanked  with  them.  It  is  well  known  (from  Mr.  Peter  Cunriîngham's 
papers^  and  other  works),  that  their  présent  hoose  oocnpied  the  site  of 
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the  Jkml  Tar^em,  ihe  lOBort  of  the  grestes^  wHb  ésià  ^oets  of  ËHs^^^'s 
time. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  BAKK   (JP  EîîGLAND. 

The  Bank  of  Esgland,  which  has  long  been  the  principal  bank  of  deposit 
and  circulation,  not  in  this  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1694. 
Its  principal  projector  was  Mr.  mDiam  Paterson,  an  enterprising  Scotch 
gentleman.  GoTermnent  being  at  tliat  tîme  nmch  distressed  for  want  of 
money,  partly  from  the  defects  and  abnses  in  the  System  of  taxation,  and 
partly  from  liie  difficulty  of  borrowing,  becanse  of  Hie  supposed  instabiîity  of 
tiie  revolutionary  estabhsfament,  Uie  bank  grew  out  of  a  loan  of  1,200,000/. 
for  the  public  eerrice.  The  subscribers,  besides  receiving  eight  per  cent,  on 
the  sum  advanctd,  as  înterest,  and  4060^.  a  year  for  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, iîl  ail  100,000ï.  a-year,  were  incorporated  into  a  society  denominated 
Ae  Govemor  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  ^e  charter  is  datted  the  27tJi  of  Jnly. 
And  it  was  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  which  Hie  Bank  was  established,  by 
statute  6  William  &  Mary,  c.  20,  that  ihe  bank  «rf»H  not  deal  in  any  goods^ 
wares,  or  merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase  any  lands  or  revennes 
belonging  to  the  crown,  or  advance  or  lend  to  Ihenr  majesties,  iheir  heirs  or 
snceessor^  any  sum  or  soms  of  money  by  way  of  loan  or  anticipation,  or  any 
part  or  parte,  branch  or  branches,  fund  or  fonds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted 
■  or  belonging,  or  hereaftCT  to  be  granted  to  iheir- majesties,  tiieir  heirs  and 
suecessors,  other  than  such  fund  or  funds,  part  or  parts,  branch  or  brancbes 
of  the  said  revenue  Only,  on  which  a  loan  is  or  riiall  be  granted  by  par- 
liament." 

ROMAN  ROADS. 

The  Bomans  hâve  neyer  been  equalled  in  the  ^SeuH  art  of  effseing 
national  and  local  préjudices,  and  of  consolidatîng  ^Kfferent  and  distant 
nations  into  one  great  homogeneous  pe<mle.  A  conmdeîuble  portion  of  ûmr 
Buccess,  in  this  respect,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tfieir  colonies  and  theîr  great 
roads.  No  oountry  was  considered  as  folly  taken  possession  of,  and  united  to 
the  empire,  till  eolomes  of  Boman  dtiEens  hadbeen  estabiiEàed  in  ît,  «nd'dU 
hîghways,  oonunumcating  with  tiiose  leading  from  Borne,  liad  been  carriedto 
its  remotest  extremities.  The  former  served  at  once  to  lni(fle  the  subjugsted 
people,  and  to  commnnicate  to  them  the  language  and  the  arts  of  the  eon- 
querors  ;  while  the  latter  served  as  channels  by  which  information  could  be 
conveyed  from,  and  to,  the  impérial  city,  and  by  wlûch  the  victoriens  légions 
could  be  marched  wherever  distuvbance  or  danger  was  apprehended.  HÎBnce 
the  intimate  relation  that  subsisted  amongst  tiie  varions  parte  of  tiie  Koman 
Empire,  and  which  was  said  to  give  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  dty  than  of 

.  a  vast  territory,  stretching  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Bévem,  and  from  Athis 
to  the  Bliine.  «The  public  highways,**  says  Gibbon,  **issuing  from  tiie 
Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  tiie  provinces,  and  were  termi- 

^  sated  only  by  the  frontkrs  of  the  empire.  K  we  careftilly  trace  the  distance 
from  the  waU  of  Antoninus  to-  Home,  and  from  thence  to  Jérusalem,  it  will 
be  foimd  that  the  great  chain  of  communication  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  part  of  tiie  empire  was  drawn  out  at  the  leBgth  of  4080  Roman 
miles.     The  poblic  roads  w«ra  aœurately  divided  by  mile-stones,  and  rsn  in 

.  a  divect  Hne  from  one  oity  to  anotiier^  witii>  very  Mttle  vespect  either  for  tàe 
(Stades  of  nature  or  of  private  ps?6^rty.  Mountains  were  perfosatedy^oid 
bold  arches  tiirown  over  tiie  broiâest  aod  most  n^id  stceams.  The  n^ddle 
part  of  the  road,  raised  into  a  terrace  which  commanded  the  adjacent  couhtry> 
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krge  atones,  or,  in  some  pUots  new  Ihe  oi^itel,  gHuûte.  Sa^  wm»  IIm  mÀà 
erastmction  of  the  Romaa  highwftjia»  whoae  fimneas  ha»  Boi  «ntyrdgr  jrîelded 
to  tfae  effort  of  fifteen  «enturieg.  •  •  •  The  advaatige  of  reettYine 
the  earliest  intE^Uigence,  and  of  conToying  their  oidocs  with  cekritT»  indooea 
ihe  Emperors  to  estabHah  throughout  their  extensÎTe  dominions^  ttie  reffular 
institution  of  posts.  Houses  everywhere  erected  at  the  distance  ooly  oi  five 
or  SX  miles  ;  each  of  them  waji  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and, 
Ijr  aie  help  of  thèse  relays,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hmidrêd  miles  a  day 
aiioDg  aie  Roman  roads.  The  nse  of  me  posts  was  aHowed  to  Aose  wfao 
daimed  it  by  an  impenal  man&tte  ;  but  thou^  originaBy  intended  for  tfae 
pabKe  sarvioe,  it  was  aoMwtiiea  indolged  to  ue  buniess  or  oewfcoieBcy  of 
pmte>  citijsans." 


Life   in   Dalecaelia  :  The  Panonage  ofMora.    By  Fredrika  Bb£H£B. 
Translated  by  William  Howitt     16mo.     Chapman  aud  Hall. 

It  i»  -vell  for  the  Eo^ah  nader  to  be  tntcodneed  to  Swoden.  The 
laid  of  saow  acnd  ice  :  of  the  brightent  Texdnre  <nd  the  remotest 
lolitiide  ;  where  the  woodera  «nder  the  eaolh  ia  its  Taat  miBinK 
ep^atioxks  are  as  stnkisg  as  ite  ice^siqpped  moimtai]»,  pine  foretts,  aad 
lonely  tanifl,  are  on  its  ascÊEMse.  The  laiid  too  of  nuMleni  heroes,  the 
kst  of  ihe  mighty  Scandinaevian  raee,  ia  wkMi  the  gigantic  énergies 
of  the  demigDdfl  are  siMbdowed  îarik,  Gnstavns  VaB»*-GiMtaams 
Adnlphit— -Charles  the  Twelfth, — mm  '^  whom  no  dangers  danitt,  no 
lahoms  tire.'*  The  land  too  of  soiBe  of  tJke  most  fatieni  «ad  pmntrating 
seekers  of  knowledge  and  examinera  of  nature.  LioMTOe^  n^o  cata- 
loned  its  prodacti^ms,,  and  Swedenborg,  wko  ptnetrated  tta  opecations. 
Of  tbe  fonaev  the  lame  has  pasaed,  biub  of  tbe  latter  it  is  jei  to  oome. 
Bàùw  as  is  ihe  world  to  iieoelve  new  revealments  la  acienoe,  aitd  cpnck 
io  braii)d  as  absard  aay  contiadiction  of  received  offônions,  it  is  yet 
fmsna&ng  that  Swedenborg's  "  Pnncipia,"  a  woik  dedared  enly  Tery 
ktây  by  one  of  the  higheiâ  profeasors  in  Europe,  ^  Bot  anwortky  of 
being  pîaced  by  the  aide  of  Newton's  Mat^ematical  Pnncipia  of 
Natnral  Philosoj^y,"  dionld  hare  been  ntterly  disregarded  in  ail 
l^iiloaopliical  diseussiona,  and  that  his  great  works  on  "  the  Animal 
Eii^^om  "  and  its  "  Economy,"  shonld  never  hare  been  oeféired  to 
eten  hj  CnYier.  âaeh  ignoraiiee  mnst  make  ns  linmble  in  onr 
^■^Ttt?*^  of  the  staie  ot  hnman  philosoph^.  It  is  probable  that  the 
erossness  of  judgment  universally  indolged  m  faaa  led  to  tkis  neglect,  and 
beeanse  bis  tJi^logical  wwks  were  esteemsd  yiaionary,  bis  scientific 
ireie  tiirowft  by  as  rubbiab.    How  felae  tbia  dedsion  is  Boay  be  proved 

S'  'aie  dightest  referenee  to  bis  msmiii&e  wfàka  (now  in  the  course  of 
le  txanuati<Hï)  ;  and  the  exactitude  and  matbeuatieal  deaness  of  bis 
leflsomng  powers  must  be  aeknowkdged  when  it  is  known  that  be 
ÎBfetodnoed  to  tbis  ceuntry  the  ^rsi  knowledge  of  the  daffesesÉial 
jiBiadna» 
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This  msy  seem  wanderiiuf  from  tbe  nofâce  of  Miss  Bf^mer's  boeic^ 
Imt  she  is  herself  essential^r  a  national  writdr,  and  highiy  suggestive 
of  ail  that  can  hononr  and  elevate  her  conntiy.  She  well  deserres  her 
réputation,  and  to  be  introdnoed  to  the  rest  of  the  great  family-  of 
Europe.  It  is  one  of  her  remarkable  characteristics,  that,  allàongh  &o 
extremely  national,  there  is  no  merel^  local  interest  in  her  novels,  and 
indeed  they  are  hx  more  compréhensible,  as  to  manners  and  language, 
than  many  of  Scott^s  Scottisn  Taies.  She  draws  as  in  a  mirror,  uie 
picturesque  beauties  of  her  country,  and  portrays  with  a  force  and 
uyeliness,  not  excelled  by  Miss  Mitford,  the  characteristics  of  her  fine 
«<m]itrymen  and  women.  That  she  has  a  national  motive  in  ail  she 
does,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  healthy  tone  of  patriotism 
that  animâtes  every  page  ;  though,  beyond  a  genem  moral  to  inculcate 
noble  feelings,  and  mzdntain  the  kin(Ûy  sentiments  and  affections  that 
are  a  portion  of  the  hereditary  feelings  of  the  NorUimen,  she  does  not 
iseem  to  aim.  Whether  there  are  not  in  Sweden  an^  wrongs  like  those 
in  Ireland  to  be  exposed  in  the  manner  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  nor 
political  economy  to  bé  inculcated  in  that  of  Miss  Martineau  ;  or,  asam, 
no  ghuring  social  absurdities  to  be  exaggerated  in  the  style  of  Mrs. 
TroUope,  or  sneered  ont  of  countenance  as  is  done  by  Mrs.  Gore,  we 
«annot  say  :  but  Miss  Bremer's  power  lies  in  her  description  of  sceneiy 
and  locahties,  and  in  her  observation  of  character,  in  wnich  she  is  eqnâ 
to  any  of  our  female  novelists,  and  her  style  and  mode  of  appl3dngthem 
«eem  more  free  from  conventional  restrictions,  and  more  graceful.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  her  having  fewer  modes  to  follow,  and  fewer 
materials  to  deal  with  ;  and  also  that  she  is  less  schooled  by  critics,  or 
cramped  by  théories  and  examples. 

The  absence  of  ail  morbidne8Soffeeling,of  affectation,  of  false  senti- 
ment, would  alone  render  her  writings  agreeable.  She  is  i^ctly 
natund,  truly  cheerful,  and  withal  alive  to  ail  the  spiritual  émotions. 
And  it  is  in  this  (]^uality  we  should  more  particularly  place  her  aboxre 
our  own  female  wnters  ;  for  while  sensible  to  ail  the  lower  range  of 
'émotions,  she  gives  indications  of  that  higher  intellectual  reach  and 
that  expansion  of  spirit  which  the  dwellers  amongst  the  sublime  in 
nature  so  commonly  possess.  The  character  of  Siri,  in  the  présent 
taie,  may  sufficiently  évince  this.  There  is  a  taint  of  the  Witch  or 
the  Enchantress  in  ner,  and  a  development  of  keen  sensibility  to  pro- 
found  subjects, — the  love  of  the  wild  and  wonderful, — ^and  a  spirituel 
existence,  which  almost  induces  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  spntesand 
«Ifins  of  the  deep  waters  and  the  lonely  lake. 

As  a  mère  picture  of  the  primitive  manners  of  Sweden,  this,  as  aU 
other  of  Miss  Bremei'fi  stones,  is  exceedingly  interesting  ;  with  its 
piouB  pastors,  honest  and  intelligent  peasantry,  and  mod^t^minded 
hospitable  gentiy  :  and  as  such  alone  is  well  worthy  of  perusal.  <^ 
her  powers  at  weaving  a  complicated  story,  and  devcloping  a  variety  «f 
dnteresting  situations,  much  cannot  be  said.  She  seems  to  be  inclined 
more  to  sketching  family  groups,  and  developing  manners  and  charac- 
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tensiics,  as  the  Headiog  of  her  chapten  wonld  alone  proTe,  wliieh  in 
4e  ^rei^t  taie  are  flufficientiv  sojKestiye  :  as  mir  «rosip/S?:  ^  Maj-day 
BTç^The  Married  Pair — The  âmch — Follies  and  Enigmat— Ex* 
euBÛms-^Sundries— ^escent  iato  the  Mine — The  Indûment  of  God.'* 
This  reads  somethii^  like  a  Swedish  Miss  Mitford,  and  if  Miat  Bremer 
has  not  quite  that  lady's  exqnisite  power  of  sketching,  yet  that  she 
luises  aboTe  her  in  the  loftiness  of  her  poiport  and  the  eamestness  of  her 
feeling,  we  think  most  be  allowed.  Her  works  are  a  nsef al  and  agreeable 
^Midition  to  European  literature. 

We  had  marÊed  many  passages  worthy,  from  their  trmthfiDLlnees  or 
Bktaresqueness,  to  be  selected,  bat  most  restrict  oniselyes  to  the 
loUowing,  whidi  is  in  itself  highly  interesting,  and  giyes  a  ftàx  sangle 
of  the  sfyle  and  feeling  of  the  Aathoress  :— 

It  is  a  noble  spectacle  which  the  Silja  présents  on  its  shores  on  Sondays. 
hAaanà^  Râttrick,  and  Mora,  are  three  parishes^  which,  in  a  drcle  oî  forest- 
dad'mountains,  enclose  the  ^  Eye  of  Dakûrna,''  and  idiich,  with  the  pansh  of 
Orsa,  with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000  soûls,  constitote  the 
quintessence  of  Dalama.  But  Mora  is  itself  the  mother-pai^.  Qrarches, 
Iscge  wfaite  towers  and  s^res,  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  gleam  in 
the  £&r  distance  amid  ihe  blue  wayes  and  greoi  meadows. 

•On  Sinidays,you  see  fleets  of  long  and  narrow  beats,  with  from  nine  to  ten 
(airs  of  oars  each,  and  filled  with  nom  forty  to  ûhy  persons,  glide  raj^y 
eyer  the  lake,  from  the  populous  villages  to  the  churches.  Frequently  yon 
inay  see  some  twenty  beats  at  once  approach  the  shore.  The  costames  of  the 
pe<^le  are  omamental  and  fine,  and  évidence  an  almost  pedantic  care  in  make 
and  arrangement  In  Leksand,  yellow  colours  preponderate,  in  Rëttvick 
red,  in  Mora  black  and  white.  But  the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  and  the 
"Soéii  on  their  arms  and  around  their  necks,  are  universally  of  the  mostdaz- 
J^&ag  whit^iess.  Their  round  faces  please  pre-eminently  by  their  freshness, 
&ir  eomplexion,  bkie,  glad  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  an  expression  of  nnraffled 
ipood  hamour.  Amon^  the  m^  you  behold  muscular  forms,  and  not  unfre- 
aosnily  noble  heads  lâomed  with  a  rich  growth  of  hair,  which,  parted  on  ihe 
Mvehead  and  crown  of  the  head,  falls  down  over  the  neck  in  those  rich,  nata- 
isl  locks^  with  which  romance  so  proudly  embelUshes  its  heroes,  but  whidi 
we  eau  recollect  to  bave  really  seen  nowhere  but  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Dalama.  For  ihe  rest,  the  people  of  différent  parishes  in  Dalarna  are  not 
laerely  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  costume,  but  aiso  by  their  phy- 
scgnonûes,  dispositions,  and  occupations,  which,  in  each  parish^  hâve  their 
cbaracterising  peculiarities. 

13iey  assemble  themselves  publicly  for  the  célébration  of  Sunday  ;  and  the 
poorest  receive  loans  of  clothes  in  which  to  go  decentiy  to  the  house  of  God. 
xlnther  you  see  whole  households  betaking  uemselves,  from  the  old  man  on 
bis  crutdies  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast,  whom  the  mother  or  the  father 
canies  en  the  arm,  in  aie  softest,  whitest  little  cloak  of  lambskin. 

Wife  and  child,great  and  sinall,you  frequentiy  behold  with  large  bouquets 
d  aspeeies  <d  garlic,  called  butter  garlic,  in  tbeir  hands,  whid^  la  greatly 
l&ed  in  thèse  districts,  and  with  whi<3i  the  children  in  particular,  are  enter- 
tfti&ed  doring  divine  service. 

It  is  fine,  to  see  the  throng  of  thèse  thousands  of  people  on  the  shore,  in 
whose  gay  and  diversified  costumes  yet  prevails  a  keeping  agreeable  to  the 
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eye,  iti  ^nAMS^tems  yoô  beheld  healâi  and  Tigonr;  «ail  H  is'delighÉfiil  io 
observe  how,  in  this  isrowdy-amongat  fioeh  swarss  Af  people  stepping  in  «ad 
oui  of  boats,  you  hear  no  oath^not  a  cross  word,  do  not  see  a  single  unMendtjr 
glance.  Imagine  not,  however,  Ûatt  yoa  bave  hère  a  people  eut  eut  for  idyli^ 
a  troop  of  shepherds  and  shepherdeases.  You  see  at  once  that  you  bave 
before  you  a  strong  and  brave  people,  worthy  to  be  the  descendwits  of  the 
ancient  Scythians.  The  plough  and  the  battle-axe  which,  accordîng  to  the 
saga  *'  of  bnming  gold,"  fell  from  heaven  into  the  hmd  of  their  ancestors,  are 
still  at  tiie  présent  day  the  symbpls  of  their  life  and  charactcr.  More  gifted 
with  understanding  âian  phantasy,  and  fanatie  only  for  freedom,  the  Dal 
people  are,  abeve  aH,  ever  ready  to  exehange  the  pkîngfa  for  the  swerd,  and 
distinguish  themtelTes  foy  a  strcngtli  and  haz^^ood  which,  in  eouAmt,  easûy 
advanoe  inào  se^eniy  and  even  inlo  ftiry. 

But  their  life  is  luurd.  For  them  xi|»en  no  mdting  fruits  ;  none  of  the  oom- 
forts  of  improvement  sweeten  and  ameliorate  their  lives.  In  contest  with  a 
severe  dimate,  with  a  thankless  soil,  they  secnre  with  dîfficnlty  their  crops, 
and  mix  not  seldom  their  bread  wilh  the  bark  of  the  pine-tree.  Cut  off  firom 
the  rest  of  Ihe  worid,  except  by  travels  abroad,  during  which,  however,  they 
congregate  together,  and  on  which  they  incessandy  long  after  tiieir  homes. 
Closely  shnt  up  in  Iheir  valleys,  thev  wmdd  stiflen  in  soid  and  sensé  if  tiiey 
had  not  ^unifies  and  reli^on.  With  sincère  affection  they  bend  themselyes 
down  to  their  children,  and  with  deep  faith.  they  look  np  to  heaven.  Even 
into  the  dogmotâsm  of  religion  Ihey  love  to  penetrate  ;  and  many  a  snblie 
dogma,  which  to  Ihe  eduosted,  but  to  mnltirarionsly  dianpated  men  of  ihe 
worid,  appears  incompréhensible,  is  grasped  by  their  simple  and  profonndly 
penetrattng  minds  with  eqnal  ease  and  deamess.  To  their  pastors  Ihey  are 
devoted  wilh  child-Kke  affection,  when  ihese  do  not  show  themselves  unwop- 
thy  of  such  attachment  ;  and  âiey  are  prend  of  their  churche8,and  contribute 
fpeely  to  their  support  and  embeuishment.  **  You  expend  a  grcat  deal  on 
your  churdies  ;  1  wonder  that  you  find  the  means  for  it,"  said  a  traveHer  to 
a  Dahnan,  as  he  contemplated  tiie  Chnrdi  of  Mora,  and  îts  new  and  g^îttering 
copper  roof.  **  We  expend  ail  the  less  on  our  own  houses,**  rephed  the  Dal- 
man,  grayely.  And  so  it  is.  The  buts  whidi  «heHer  this  vigorous  and  large- 
limbed  people  are,  perhaps,  smaller  and  more  maignificant  Ihan  any  olhem  in 
Sweden. 

The  people  of  Mora  are  ^Bstmgmshed  in  appeanmee  from  the  peasmtrr  of 
the  olher  pariedies  by  a  grave  bc^ring,  a  darker,  more  determined  phvsiog- 
nomy,{and  keener  eyes.  You  hesitate,  perhaps,  at  times,  to  address  a  soienm- 
lookn^  Mora-man  ;  but,  when  he  answers,  you  are  enraptured  by  the  pensive 
musical  melody  of  his  speech.  A  certain  child-like  innocence  makes  itseif 
felt  in  his  tones,  and  the  familiar  thou,  with  which  he  commonly  addresses 
you,  does  the  heart  good,  and  transports  it  into  more  pious  and  simple  times. 
Every  parish  in  Dalama  prosecutes  its  own  distinct  branch  of  industry,-inde- 
pendent  of  its  agriculture.  In  M(mi,  the  people  are  well  known  for  their 
mathematic  and  arithmetical  capacity,  and  they  manufacture  clocks  which 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom.  On  Ihe  eastem  shore  of  Ihe  paridi, 
lying  along  Ihe  Silja,  there  is  a  little  watdimaker's  shop  in  every  second 
peasant*s  but  ;  on  the  western,  joiner'B  work  is  made.  The  women,  as  indeed 
thronghout  aH  Dalama,  bave  distinguished  ihemselves  even  by  their  Bkill  in 
handicraft  arts.  The  most  ingénions  fabrics  of  horsehahr,  the  finest  and  moBt 
boautifu!  watèhchains  and  necklaees  of  haïr,  come  ont  of  their  laige  ami 
csirseliands. 
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MsHorRs  OF  THE  Nayal  Wobthies  of  Queen  EuzABRH't  Rwsoft,  eftikeir 
-GtâkaU  Deeda,  Darmg  Athmiftret,  and  Senrices  i%  Ike  imf<mt  ataèi  of  nU 
SfUiOt  Navy.  WMi  Brief  Biegn^phieal  Notieet  of  the  respectée  €o«. 
Buuidars.  Illuslrated  by  aumevouB  Autogn^  Letten,  and  other  impui»- 
lished  Manuficript  Documents.  By  John  Baabow^  £eq^  F.BJ3.  &a  dva 
J<^  Miiiray. 

Tœ  title^page  of  tfais  yohmie,  ju  let  foiih  above,  seeawd  to  intnnate* 
that  liie  author  had  eangfat  the  toiie  of  the  tixaes  in  ^i^iieh  the  grest 
ccBuaanderSybe  tfans  ilhatrates,  fio«rished.  It  was,  indeed,  the  âge  of 
gallant  deeds,  and  dariog  adventnres;  tkongh  in  no  department  of 
social  iife,  hasliiat  clii^nms  amd  adventnring  sptrit  so  maintsined  its 
pmfiitiYe  «lezgy  as  in  ^e  Naval  Service.  Frora  the  worthies  hère 
recerded  to  the  eiq>edition  now  ôttinff  ont  to  explore  the  Aictic  lemB, 
the  same  mtconqnerable  enezg^,  and  &e  saaoe  indomitable  spirit  has 
ev^  been  masifested  by  moceasive  générations  of  manly  and  noble 
mrâilB.  It  is  the  more  gratifying  to  reôect  on  the  actions  of  onr  great 
naeesl  msn,  that  it  is  not  enly  in  tiie  inévitable  neceanties  of  war  that 
tbey  fasve  diarplayed  the  herme  qnalities  whioh  hâve  dooe  so  noch  to 
elflfake  the  nt^on  and  their  proienion,  bnt,  in  the  noyo'  paisuits  of 
8ciB»e  and  eommerce,  tfaey  hâve  as  greatly  aâded  in  the  spvead  of 
cifiMastion  and  hnnumit^.  Tlie  naval  chaiacter  in  its  highest  point, 
niBtiBg  as  it  does  the  heroism  of  tiie  warrior  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
nan  of  science,  is  nndoabtedly,  irhen  fally  developed,  as  noble  a  spéci- 
men of  hnmanity  aa  its  frailly  wiU  permit  to  be  prodaced.  Ëvery 
wQi^therefore  âiat  présents  to  us  iÛastrations  of  sach  diaractera  is 
particnlarly  wdcoflie,  and  most  be  nationally  popnlar,  treating  as  it 
dees  of  i^odaets  that  mast  be  «o  pecnliarlj  Britiâi,  if  not  in  l^e  exact 
locali^  of  their  birtà,  at  least  inlraeiT  origtn  ;  and,  in  tais  point  of  viefw, 
weauiy  glofy  asmadi  in  làe  naval  American  coaunandero  as  thdr  own 
fellow-conntrymen. 

The  âge  of  Elizabeth  was  in  every  department  of  human  exertion 
peculiarly  brilliant  ;  and  the  more  it  is  examined  into  and  illustrated, 
the  more  inexhaustible  do  we  find  it  in  the  wonderful  and  the  great. 
Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  the  individual,  the  queen  was  truly 
developed,  and  admirably  fitted  for  her  energetic  period.  Her  quick 
appréciation  of  character,  her  sympathy  with  and  admiration  of  genius 
however  displayed,  her  encouragement  of  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  as 
contra-distingaished  from  that  whioh  was  merely  hereditary,  greatly 
aided  the  development  and  application  of  the  vast  variety  of  talent  that 
adomed  her  reign,  and  aided  her  législative  views  and  the  foundation 
of  onr  présent  social  state.  In  modem  times,  genius  and  talent  hâve 
other  stimulants  to  draw  them  forth  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
conventional  rank  has,  ever  since  Elizabeth's  reign,  been  the  refuge  of 
the  crown,  rather  in  opposition  to,  than  in  encouragement  of,  genuine 
abiHty  and  genius.  Usurpers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sovereigns, 
hâve  been  wiser  than  hereditary  govemors,  and  the  Medici  and  Napoléon 
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brought  forth  a  crop  of  genios  that  is  unpandleled  bat  by  that  prodnced 
under  Ûie  énergies  of  Euzabeih. 

Mr.  Barrow's  position  at  the  Admiralty  giyes  him  advantages  oyer 
other  writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  he  bas  not  tbrown 
them  away.  The  lives  selected  are,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  Captain  John 
Davis,  Sir  Homphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
John  Oxenham,  Captain  Edward  Fenton,  Mr.  Thomas  Cayendish,  Sir 
Bichard  Hawkms,  Lord  Charles  Howard  of  Effingham,  Captain  Thomas 
Fenner,  The  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  Lord  Thomas  Howard^ 
Earl  of  Saffolk  ;  George  Clifford,  Earl  of  Comberland  ;  Sir  William 
Monson,  Captain  James  Lancaster. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  however,  it  must  be  said,  is  better  than  its 
exécution  ;  there  is,  donbtless,  diligence  in  gathering  the  materials,  and 
accoracy  in  the  détails,  bat  it  wants  that  power  of  writing  which, 
making  thèse  aids  subservient  to  it,  breathes  into  each  biography  a 
créative  spirit  that  resascitates  the  man,  with  ail  his  hopes  and  pas- 
sions, to  raise  a  cordial  interest  in  the  reader.  Of  this  power  Mr.  Barrow 
has  none,  and  considerinfi;  how  few  bave  it,  as  was  noticed  in  reviewing 
Lord  Broogham's  late  biographies,  it  would  seem  that  this  kind  of 
facolty  is  as  rare  as  that  required  to  prodace  the  finest  fiction.  Indeed, 
a  dramatic  power  is  required  for  both.  A  nreat  biographical  writer 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  the  uterature  of  the  countiy 
could  bave.  The  worK,  however,  is  worthy  of  perusal,  and  in  eveiy 
way  interesting,  both  biographically  and  as  portraying  the  rise  and 
growth  of  our  unrivalled  naval  power.  Two  lives  are  introduced  that 
miçht  well  hâve  been  spared,  from  having  been,  the  one  so  frequently 
ana  the  other  so  lately  written  ;  namely,  those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleign 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  the  life  of  the  latter  is  some  additional  in- 
formation as  to  Dought3r's  condemnation  and  death,  which  tends  to 
relieve  Drake  ftom  the  cnarge  sometimes  made  against  him  of  arbitraiy 
if  not  criminal  conduct  in  causing  his  exécution. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

**  And  now,*'  thinks  the  reader,  **  St.  Giles  is  frcc.  There  is 
no  charge  agaînst  him  ;  he  is  not  thc  murdcrer,  mcn,  in  his 
vretchedness,  took  him  for.  St.  James,  with  his  injuries  upon 
him,  has  withdrawn  himself  ;  and  once  again  the  world  lies  wide 
before  St.  Giles."  Not  so.  There  still  remains,  tohis  confusion, 
ft  hard  accuser.  St.  Giles  is  destituto.  In  the  teeming,  luxurions 
countj  of  Kent,  amidst  God's  promises  of  plenty  to  man,  he  is  a 
guilty  înterloper.  He  may  not  grasp  a  handful  of  the  soil,  hc 
cannot  purchase  one  blade  of  wheat  ;  he  is  a  pauper  and  a  vagrant  ; 
a  foui  présence  in  the  world's  garden,  and  must  therefore  bo 
pmished  for  his  intrusion.  Everj  rag  he  carries  is  an  accusîng 
toDgue  :  he  is  destitute  and  wandering  :  he  has  strayed  into  thc 
paradise  of  the  well-to-dcf,  and  must  he  sharply  reproved  for  his 
irhereabout.  And  therefore  St.  Giles  will  he  committed  for  a 
season  to  the  county  gaol,  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  The  roguery 
is  not  proved  upon  him,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  whilst 
décent  people  baye  goose-beds  and  weather-proof  chambers,  he,  at 
the  best,  has  straw  and  a  barn.  It  is,  too,  made  a  misdemeauor 
against  mother  Earth  to  sleep  upon  her  naked  breast,  with  only  the 
heayens  above  the  sleeper  ;  and  as  St.  Giles  had  often  so  offonded 
— he  could  not  deny  the  îniquity — he  was,  we  say,  committed  to 
gaol  by  Justice  Wattles,  as  rogue  and  yagabond.     New,  to  punisli 
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a  man  for  having  nothing,  îs  surely  a  sport  invented  by  Beelzebub 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  rich  ;  yes,  to  whip  a  rascal  for  Lis  rags  is 
to  pay  flattering  bornage  to  clotb  of  gold.  Notbing  was  proved 
against  St.  Giles  but  want  ;  whicb,  being  bigh  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  property,  tbat  large  oflfence  migbt  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  contain  every  otber. 

**  Sometbing,  l 've  no  doubt,  will  be  brougbt  against  him,"  said 
Justice  Wattles  ;  **in  tbe  mean  time,  be  stands  committed  as  a 
rogue  and  vagabond.'*  And  Tipps,  tbe  constable,  led  away  his 
prisoner,  preceded  by  tbe  host  of  tbe  Lamb  and  Star,  and  the 
dispirited  barber,  who  very  dolorously  expressed  his  disappointment, 
"  tbat  be  left  his  business  and  ail,  and  only  for  a  ragamuffîn 
as  wasn't  worth  sait  !  If  be  hadn*t  thought  him  a  murderer,  he'd 
never  bave  troubled  bis  head  with  such  rubbish."  "  No,  and 
you'd  never  hâve  had  my  cart,"  said  the  landlord  to  Tipps.  **  I 
thought  the  fellow  would  tum  ont  somebody, — and  be  's  nothing 
but  a  vagrant.  Corne  up  !"  cried  the  Lamb  and  Star;  and 
ôharply  whipping  his  horse,  to  ease  his  own  bad  temper,  he  dcove 
off,  the  barber  vainly  hallooing  for  a  seat  in  the  vehicle.  Wbere- 
upon,  Constable  Tipps,  casting  a  savagely  inquiring  look  at 
St.  Giles's  handcufPs,  with  an  oath  bade  his  prisoner  move  on, 
and  then  railed  at  his  own  particular  star,  tbat  had  troubled  him 
with  such  varmint. 

Nevertheless,  although  St.  Giles's  hands  were  white,  murder  had 
done  its  worst.  As  yet  none,  save  the  homicide,  already  blasted 
with  the  knowledge,  knew  of  the  deed.  How  lovelily  the  sun 
shone — ^how  beautiful  ail  things  looked  and  beamed  in  its  light  ; 
the  lark  sang,  like  a  freed  spirit,  in  the  vault  of  heaven  :  and 
yet  beneath  it,  lay  a  terrible  witness  of  the  guilt  of  man  ;  a  mute 
and  bloody  évidence  of  another  Cain  î  St.  Giles,  however,  was  on 
his  way  to  the  county  gaol,  ère  the  deed  was  discovered.  Net 
willing  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  he  was  committed  to  imprî- 
Bonment  and  hard  labour  in  punishment  of  his  destitution.  That 
he  was  not,  in  addition,  whipped  for  his  poverty,  testified  strongly 
to  the  injudicious  clemency  of  Justice  Wattles,  Such  mercy  went 
far  to  encourage  rags  and  tatters. 

Leave  we  for  a  while  the  desolate  home  of  Dovesneat.  Leave 
we  tbat  misérable  old  man,  Snipeton,  writhing  at  his  hearth  ^  now 
striving  ta  seek  for  hope,  for  confidence,  in  the  meek  and  wretehed 
face  of  his  wife,  and  now  starting  at  her  look  as  at  a  dagger's 
point. 
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A  few  hours  had  passed,  and  again  the  Lamb  and  Star  was  a 
scène  of  tumolt.  And  this  time,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  atro- 
citj.  It  was  now  impossible  tbat  the  wortby  folks,  assembled  in 
the  bostelry,  could  be  tricked  into  useless  sympathy.  There  was 
now  no  doubt  that  a  man  was  killed  ;  and  if  St.  Giles  had  escaped 
the  charge  of  former  homicide,  why  such  escape  only  the  more 
stroDgIy  proved  bis  guilt  of  the  new  wickedness.  **  Ile  *11  be 
hanged,  aft^  ail!"  cried  the  landlord,  with  the  air  of  a  man, 
foretasting  an  enjoyment.  **  The  villain  !  he  was  bom  for  the 
gibbet/'  said  the  barber  ;  ''if  I  wouldn't  walk  OTor  glass  bottlea 
to  see  him  hanged,  l 'm  not  a  Christian.''  Whilst  the  barber  and 
others  were  tkus  yehemently  declaiming  their  Christianity,  there 
arrived  at  the  Lamb  and  Star,  a  most  important  person.  Up  to 
that  hour  he  had  becn  a  rustic  of  average  insignificance  ;  but  he 
suddenly  found  himself  a  créature  of  considérable  interest — a  man, 
heartily  weleomed,  as  a  boon  and  a  treasure.  This  happy  man 
was  one  Pyefinch  ;  and  was  known  to  the  surrounding  country  as 
a  niole-eatcher  of  tolerable  parts.  It  was  he  who  had  discovered 
the  body  of  the  murdered  man  ;  and  had  he  discoyered  some  great 
Uessing  to  the  human  family,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  he 
woold  hâve  been  so  heartily  weleomed  by  many  of  its  members. 
It  had,  however,  been  bis  good  fortune — for  we  must  still  call  it 
80 — to  light  upon  the  body  of  Farmer  Willis,  bloody  and  stark  in 
his  own  meadow — and  again  and  again  was  he  pressed  to  rehearse 
tbe  taie,  whilst  mugs  of  aie  rewarded  the  story-teller.  Instantly 
was  Pyefinck  fastened  upon  by  Mrs.  Blink,  and  it  was  hard  to 
d^y  suek  a  woman  anything.  After  short  préparation,  did  the 
mole-catcher — stimulated  by  malt  and  hops — begin  his  terrible 
history. 

**  Why,  you  see,  it  was  in  this  manner,'*  said  Pyefinch.  **  I 
was  a  goin'  along  by  Cow  Meadow,  'bout  four  in  the  momin'  wi'  my 
dog  TÛstle,  just  to  look  after  the  snares.  Cruel  sight  of  varmint 
ttere  be  along  that  meadow  to  be  sure.  WeU,  I  was  a  thinking 
of  nothing — or  what  1  was  a  thinking  on,  for  I  scoms  a  lie,  is 
nothin'  to  nobody.  Well,  goin'  along  in  this  manner,  Thistle 
nmning  afore  me,  aiwi  ahind  me,  and  a  both  sides  o'  me  " — 

"Neyer  mind  Thistle,"  cried  the  landlady,  "corne  to  the 
nmrder,  Tmn." 

"  Ax  your  pardon,  missus.  I  shall  hâve  to  tell  ail  this  story  at 
^Sizes  ;  I  know  what  them  chaps,  the  lawyers,  be,  to  bother  a  poor 
man  who's  no  scholwd, — so  l've  made  my  mind  up,  never  to  tell 
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the  stoiy,  but  after  one  way  ;  thén  l'm  cocksure  not  to  be  cauglit 
off  my  legs  nohow/'  And  Pjefinch  drank,  doubtless,  to  his 
$agacity. 

**  Very  rîght,  Tom,'*  cried  tbe  landlord  ;  and  tben  he  tumed 
with  knit  eyebrows  to  hîs  wife.  "  Be  quiet,  will  you  ;  Uke  ail 
women — ^want  the  kernel  without  cracking  the  nut.  Be  quiet." 
And  Blînk  gave  a  conjugal  growl.     **  Go  on,  Tom/' 

'*  As  I  was  a  saying,'*  continued  the  mole-catcher,  "  Thistle 
was  a  running  afore  me,  and  ahiud  me,  and  a  both  sides  o*  me — 
and  barking  as  though  he  wished  he  could  talk  ;  just  to  say,  how 
comfortable  he  felt,  now  that  the  spring  was  corne — ^for  dépend 
upon  it,  durab  créatures  hâve  their  notions  of  spring  just  as  well 
as  we — well,  whcre  was  I  ?  " 

"  Thistle  was  barking,"  prompted  the  landlî^dy,  fidgetting  and 
casting  about  impatient  looks. 

**  To  be  sure  he  was.  Well,  ail  of  a  sudden  he  held  his  tongue  ; 
he  was  then  a  good  way  on  afore  me,  down  in  the  pitch  o'  the  field. 
I  thought  nothing  o'  that  ;  when  on  a  sudden  he  give  cry  agin, 
but  quite  a  différent  bark  to  t'other.  That  didn  t  stagger  me, 
neither  ;  for  I  thought  he'd  lit  on  a  hedgehog  ;  and  of  ail  var- 
mint  o'  the  earth,  Thistle  hâtes  a  hedgehog  ;  ha  !  worse  than 
poison,  that  he  do.  Well,  arter  a  while,  Thistle  runs  up  to  me. 
You  should  ha'  seen  that  dog,**  cried  the  mole-catcher,  rising  boit 
from  his  seat,  "  his  face  was  as  fuU  o*  sensé  as  any  Christian *s  ; 
his  eyes  !  if  they  didn't  burn  in  's  head  like  any  blacksmith's 
coals  ;  and  his  jaw  was  dropt  as  if  lie  couldn*t  shut  it,  it  were  so 
stiff  wi'  wonder — and  ail  his  hairs  upon  his  back  right  away  down 
to  the  end  o'  his  tail  stood  up  like  hedge-stakes— and  he  looked 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say — *  what  do  you  thînk  ?  '  " 

**  Bless  us,  and  save  us  î  "  cried  the  landlady,  wondering  at  the 
discrimination  of  the  dog. 

**  I  didn't  make  him  no  answer,'*  said  the  mole-catcher,  "  but 
walks  on  arter  him,  he  looking  behind  him  now  and  then,  and 
shaking  his  head  sometimes  terrible,  until  I  came  to  the  pitch  o* 
the  field  ;  and  there — oh.  Lord  !  **  Hère  Pyefinch  seized  the 
mug,  and,  emptying  it,  was  newly  strengthened.  **  There,  I  saw 
Master  Willis  in  his  best  clothes — and  you  know  he  was  always 
particlar  like  in  them  matters — there  I  saw  him,  as  at  first  I 
thought,  fast  asleep,  looking  so  blessed  happy,  you  can't  think. 
Howsumever,  Thistle  puts  his  nose  to  the  grass,  and  sets  up  sîch 
a  howl,  and  then  I  sees  a  pool  of  blood,  and  then  I  run  away  as 
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fast  as  legs  'ud  carrj  me,  rîght  awaj  to  the  faim,  Well,  thej  'd 
never  looked  for  Master  WilUs.  Thej  'd  thougbt  be  M  stajed  at 
Canterburj  ail  nigbt  ;  and  tbere  be  was,  poor  sotd  !  killed  liko  a 
sbecp  in  bis  own  field.  Terrible,  isn't  ît  ?  "  and  Pyefincb  presented 
the  emptj  mog  to  tbe  landladj,  wbo,  tbe  taie  bemg  told,  set  it 
down  again. 

**  It  's  tbe  smngglers  as  bas  done  it,"  cried  Bectj.  "  Tbey 
owed  bim  a  gmdge  since  autumn,  wben  be  foond  tbeir  tubs  among 
bis  corn  ;  it's  tbe  smngglers,  os  I*m  a  sinner." 

"  Tbe  smngglers  ! — poor  soûls  !  " — said  Mrs.  Blink,  wbo,  tbougb 
a  lîcensed  dealer  in  spirits,  bad,  strangelj  enougb,  a  large  sym- 
patby  for  contraband  traders  ;  '*  tbey  wouldn't  burt  a  lamb.  It  's 
tbat  villain,  tbat  slept  in  tbe  bam  ;  and  I  only  bope  tbat  y  ou, 
Miss  Trollop,  knew  notbing  of  tbe  business." 

"  Me  !  '*  exclaimed  Becky,  **  me  know  anytbing  !  "  Had  it 
bcen  any  otber  tban  ber  mistress,  Becky  would  bave  boen  too 
bappy  to  yindicate  tbe  strengtb  and  volubility  of  ber  tongue.  Tbe 
woman  rose  strongly  witbin  ber,  and  tempted  ber  to  speak  :  but 
sbe  tbougbt  of  ber  forty  sbillings  per  annum  ;  and  so  tbe  woman 
ndled  not,  but  cried. 

**  And  bow  does  Master  Robert  take  it  ?"  cried  tbe  landlord. 

**  Wby,  wonderful,  considering,**  said  tbe  mole-catcber.  "A 
little  da^ed  at  first,  in  course." 

'*  And  be  tbat  was  so  merry,  too,  at  tbe  dance  !  Well,  it  is  a 
world  to  live  in,"  moralised  tbe  barber.  **  He  stood  aie  ail  round r 
and  little  tbougbt  tbat  be  'd  no  uncle.  He  danced  witb  every  gai 
above  stairs,  and  ncrer  dreamed  o*  wbat  was  going  on  in  Cow 
Meadow.  He  '11  bave  tbe  old  man's  land  o'  course  ?  Poor  soûl  ! 
He  11  feel  it  if  anybody  does." 

**  Wakes  and  fairs  won't  be  no  worse  for  Master  Robert,"  said 
tbe  landlord.  *'  Tbat  is,  supposing  tbis  matter  don't  steady  bim, 
But,  to  be  sure,  wbat  a  noble  soûl  it  is.  Well,  if  we  could  cry 
till  the  sea  run  over,  it  wouldn*t  bring  back  tbe  old  man  ;  and  so 
hcre  's  long  life  and  good  fortin  to  bis  beir.  And  a  rare  nigbt 
y^e  sball  bave  of  it — tbat  is,  wben  tbe  moming  's  over  and  it  *s  ail 
proper — ^yes  ;  a  rare  nigbt  we  sball  bave  at  tbe  Lamb  and  Star.**" 

**  I  wonder  wbo  be  *11  marry  ?  "  cried  tbe  landlady. 

"  Nobody,"  averred  Mr.  Blink  ;  "  be  's  too  free  a  spirit — too 
noble  a  cretur.  Besides,  be  knows  too  mucb  of  life.  Sbe  must 
bo  a  sbarp  tbing — ^yes,  sbe  must  get  up  very  early  for  musbrooms» 
wbo'dgetBob  Willis." 
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Of  course,  suspicion  foUowed  St.  Giles  to  the  gaol  :  but  although 
his  poverty,  his  houseless  condition,  and,  more,  his  refusai  to  give 
any  account  of  himself,  fixed  him  in  the  minds  of  many  as  the 
murderer, — there  was  no  point,  no  circumstance  (and  many  irere 
the  examinations  of  the  vagrant)  that  could  connect  him  with  the 
deed.  It  was  an  especial  annoyance  to  several  worthy  people  that 
nothing,  as  they  said,  could  be  brought  home  to  St.  Giles.  He 
seemed,  above  ail  créatures,  the  very  creatm^  whom  such  an  atro- 
city  would  fit, — and  yet  the  failure  of  ail  évidence  was  as  com- 
plète as  to  certain  folks  it  was  distressing.  However,  there  was 
one  comfort.  St.  Giles  was  fast  in  prison  as  a  rogue  and  raga- 
bond  ;  and,  in  good  time,  sufficient  facts  might  rise  up  agamst 
him.  He  had  been  set  down  to  be  hanged  ;  and  in  the  cheerful 
faith  of  those  who  had  judged  him,  it  was  impossible  he  should 
escape  a  doom  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  him.  Hence  St.  Giles 
remained  in  gaol,  like  a  fine  haunch  in  a  larder,  to  be  some  day 
feasted  on. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  still  justice  was  baffled.  The  mur- 
dered  man  slept  in  his  grave,  and  still  his  murderer  walked  the 
free  earth.  Justice  Wattles  had  a  double  motive  for  the  restless 
zeal  which  animated  him  in  his«earch  for  the  culprit  :  there  was 
his  character  as  a  magistrate  ;  and,  more,  there  was  his  feeling  of 
kinship  towards  the  victim,  Farmer  Willis  being  his  brother-in- 
law.  Hence,  Justice  Wattles,  indefatigable  in  his  purpose,  eaUed 
at  Dovesnest.  A  most  unwelcome  visiter  was  his  worship  to  Ebe- 
nezer  Snipeton,  then  preparing  to  départ  from  his  hermitage  for 
the  din  of  London  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  the  magistrate  was 
announced,  rehearsing  a  farewell  speech  to  Clarissa — a  speech 
that,  until  her  husband's  return,  should  be  to  her  as  a  charm,  an 
amulet,  to  préserve  her  from  the  temptations  of  evil  spirits. 
Snipeton  had  compelled  himself  to  believe  the  story  of  his  wife, 
avouched  too  as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Wilton.  He  had  tyrannised  over 
his  heart  that  it  should  give  credence  to  that  he  fain  wocdd  hope  ; 
and  so,  he  would  leave  home,  a  happy  husband,  convinced,  assured 
past  ail  suspicion,  of  the  unbroken  faith,  the  enduring  loyalty,  of 
his  devoted  wife.  It  was  better  so  to  feed  himself,  than  yield  to 
the  despair  that  would  destroy  him.  Better  to  be  duped  by  fialse- 
hood,  than  crushed  by  truth.  It  was  accident — mère  accident-— 
that  had  brought  St.  James  to  his  house  ;  and  that,  too,  in  such  a 
plight,  it  was  impossible  that  Clarissa  could  deny  him  hospitable 
usage.     And  wiûi  this  thought,  a  load  was  lifted  firom  the  old 
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man's  heart,  and  he  wonld — jes^  he  would  be  happj.  Siiipet<m 
WBS  wand^ing  in  this  Paradise  of  Fools,  when  the  name  of  Justîee 
Wattles  ealled  him  home. 

''  Good  momîng,  Mr.  Snipeton — a  dreadful  matter  this,  sir — a 
dreadfnl  calamitj  to  fall  upon  a  respectable  family — a  startllng 
end,  sir,  for  my  poor  brother, — so  ponctuai  and  so  excellent  a 
man/'  were  tbe  first  words  of  the  justice. 

*^  Yeapj  terrible,'*  answered  Snipeton.  "  I  hare  already  heard 
aH  the  partieulars/'  and  he  pulled  on  his  glove. 

"Not  ail,  sir— l'm  afraid,  not  ail,'*  said  Wattles.  "  That 
young  gentleman  who  was  brought  to  your  bouse  " — 

"  WeU  ?  " 

**  He  's  a  young  nobleman  to  be  sure  ;  but  still  it  's  odd,  Mr. 
Snipeton  ;  I  say,  it  's  odd,"  and  the  Justice  leered  at  Ëbenezer. 

"  Speak  out,  man  !  "  cried  Snipeton  ;  and  the  Justice  pulled 
himsefir  up  at  the  abruptness  of  the  command.     **  What  of  him  ?" 

**Why,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Snipeton,  that  young  nobleman  bas 
been  seen  lurking  about  hère  very  much  of  late.  That  's  odd. 
Do  you  know  what  business  brings  him  to  thèse  parts  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  exclaimed  Snipeton,  looking  fiercely 
at  the  Justice,  as  at  one  who  would  read  the  secrets  of  his  soûl. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  perhaps  not,"  said  Wattles,  **  and  yet  you  see 
it  's  odd  :  he  was  brought  hère  wounded,  the  very  night  my  poor 
brother — ^the  most  respectable  man  in  Kent — what  a  sort  of  stain 
it  is  upon  the  family  ! — the  very  night  he  met  his  fate.  You 
didn  t  know,  then,  that  the  youug  nobleman  nsed  to  hang  about 
thèse  quarters?  " 

"  Justice  Wattles,  "  replied  Snipeton,  almost  hoarse  with  sup- 
preœed  passion,  **  if  as  a  magistrate  you  would  examine  me,  I 
must  attend  your  summons.     My  bouse  is  not  a  court." 

"  Certainly  not — certainly  not,"  answered  the  justice,  suddenly 
taking  up  his  dignity.  "  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  of  course,  this 
matter  will  be  sîffeed  elsewhere — thoroughly  sifted.  Only  believ- 
ing  the  young  nobleman  to  be  your  friend  " — 

"  He  's  no  friend  of  mine,"  said  Snipeton,  suUenly. 

"  Well,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Snipeton's — oh,  my  dear  sir  ;  don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way — I  meant  no  offence,  none  whatever  ;  I  meant 
an  acquaîntance — a  visiter  of  Mrs.  Snipeton's,  nothing  more.  But, 
of  course,  the  law  can  reach  him — of  course,  he  can  be  made  to 
expiain  everything — lord  as  he  is.  Still,  being  a  friend  of  yours 
— ^I  mean  of  your  wife's-^I  intend  to  show  him  some  considération. 
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NevcrtheleBs,  as  you  say  your  liouse  is  not  a  coai*t,  why  good 
momiug,  Mr.  Snipeton  —  good  moming."  And  saying  thîs. 
Justice  Wattles,  with  ail  the  dîgnity  he  could  compass,  quitted  the 
master  of  Dovesnest.  Poor  Snipeton  !  but  uow  he  was  blowing 
bubbles  of  hope,  so  brightly  tinted  ;  but  now  they  were  floatin^ 
about  him  in  a  sunny  sky,  and  now  they  were  brokeu,  yanished. 

As  Justice  Wattles,  with  a  flushed  countenance,  crossed  the 
threshold  of  Dovesnest,  he  was  encountered  by  Nicholas,  the  sole 
serving-man  of  Snipeton.  ^*Bless  me!  your  worship,"  cried 
Nicholas,  **  hère  's  luck  in  meeting  you — ^here  's  a  something  as  I 
was  first  going  to  show  master,  and  then  to  bring  to  you,"  and 
with  this,  the  man  presented  to  the  magistrate  an  old  black  leather 
pocket-book. 

**  God  save  us  !  '*  cried  Wattles,  and  he  trembled  violently — 
**  where  did  this  come  from  ?  " 

**  I  found  it  in  a  hedge — just  as  it  is — I  haven't  looked  at  it — 
in  a  hedge  by  Pinkton's  Corner,"  said  the  man. 

Wattles,  with  great  émotion,  opened  the  book — ^tumed  deadly 
pale^-suddenly  closed  it  again,  and  with  a  faint,  forced  smile  at 
his  white  lips,  said — "  Oh,  it  's  nothing — nothing  at  ail.  But  you 
may  as  well  leave  it  with  me,  Nicholas:  if  it  's  inquired  for,  I  shall 
hâve  it  ready.  You  know  it  's  in  good  hands,  Nicholas  ;  and  take 
this  for  your  honesty  ;  and  until  I  call  upon  you,  say  nothing  at 
ail  about  it — nothing  at  al]."  With  this,  the  Justice  unconsciously 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  seiTing-man,  and  walked  a  few  steps 
rapidly  on.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  calling  the  man  to  him, 
gave  him  a  guinea.  **  For  your  honesty,  Nicholas — ^though  the 
thing  isn't  worth  a  groat — still  for  your  honesty  ;  and  as  I  Ve  told 
you,  till  you  hear  from  me,  you  need  say  nothing  of  the  matter." 
Nicholas,  well  pleased  to  sell  his  silence  on  such  tenus,  pocketed 
the  guinea,  and  with  a  knowing  nod  at  the  Justice,  went  his  way. 
Wattles  walked  hurriedly  on,  turning  down  a  lane  that  skirted  the 
Devil's  Elbow.  The  old  man  trembled  from  head  to  foot — his 
eyes  wandered,  and  his  lips  moved  with  unspoken  words.  Now  he 
ran,  and  now  staggered  and  tottered  down  the  lane  ;  and  at  length 
paused  midway  and  looked  cautiously  about  him.  He  then  drew 
forth  the  pocket-book,  and  with  deepest  misery  in  his  face,  pro- 
ceeded  to  search  it.  It  contained  nothing  save  a  large  gold  ring, 
set  with  a  comelian.  As  he  held  it  to  the  light,  the  old*  man 
sighed  ;  then  tears  fast  and  thick  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  sank 
^own  upon  a  baivk,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  groaned  mosi 
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piteoosly.  *'  God  pardon  him  !"  at  length  he  cried — "  bat 
Robert  's  done  it  :  Robert  'b  kHled  tbe  old  man  ;  it  's  Robert  *b  ring 
— my  Bible  oath  to  it — ^his  ring  :  and  tbe  L<ml  bas  brongbt  it  to 
witness  against  bim.  I  was  sure  he  had  done  it  ;  no,  no,  not 
sare — but  I  feared  it,  and — ^merciful  beaven  ! — to  batcber  bis  own 
flesb  and  blood — to  kill  bis  own  uncle  !  ''  Again  tbe  old  man 
wept  and  sobbed,  and  wrung  bis  bands  in  tbe  very  impotence  of 
sorrow  !  **  And  wbat  am  I  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  bang  bim  ?  Heaven 
ebield  us  !  Hang  a  Willis  ! — 'twould  be  borrible.  And  tben  tbe 
disgrâce  to  tbe  family — tbe  oldest  in  Kent  !  Wbat  sball  I  do— 
wbat  sball  I  do  ?  "  again  and  again  cried  tbe  Justice.  **  Tbe  mur- 
derer  must  not  escape  ;  but  tben,  to  bang  bim  ? — ^tbe  respectability 
of  tbe  family — ^the  respectability  of  tbe  family  !  "  And  tbus  was 
tbe  old  man  pei^lexed.  Hîs  borror  of  tbe  deed  was  great  ;  be 
wept  eamest,  truthful  tears  over  tbe  fate  of  bis  brotber-in-law,  a 
wortby,  bonest  soûl,  wbose  greatest  weakness  bad  been,  indeed, 
undue  indulgence  of  bis  wretcbed  assassin.  AU  tbe  borror,  tbe  ingra- 
titude of  bis  crime  would  présent  itself  to  tbe  mind  of  tbe  Justice, 
wiio  would  for  tbe  moment  détermine  to'  denounce  tbe  bomicide  : 
and  tben  bis  pride  was  toucbed  ;  be  tbougbt  of  tbe  sbame,  tbe 
lasting  ignominy,  as  lie  deemed  it,  tbat  would  cling  to  tbe  family, 
and  tbus  beld  in  doubt,  suspense — ^in  bis  weakness,  be  would  weep 
and  pray  of  beaven  to  be  supported  and  directed.  '*  Robert  's  a 
monster  tbat  poUutes  tbe  eartb,"  he  would  cry — **be  must,  be 
sball  be  banged.''  And  tben,  tbe  stem  Justice  would  clasp  bis 
hands,  and  moan,  andmutter — **  but  tbe  disgrâce  to  tbe  family— 
the  disgrâce  to  the  family  !  "  And  tbus,  unresolved,  days  passed, 
and  Justice  Wattles  said  no  word  of  the  pocket-book  of  the  mur- 
dered  man — ^breatbed  no  syllable  of  the  damning  évidence,  sup- 
plied  by  the  ring,  against  bis  nephew  ;  wbo,  it  appeared,  bad  been 
wrought  to  the  commission  of  tbe  act,  by  the  refusai  of  the  old 
man  to  supply  the  means  of  bis  profuse  expense,  cast  away  as  it 
was  upon  the  idle  and  the  profligate  throughout  the  country.  The 
old  man  had  returned  from  Canterbury  Fair,  as  bis  assassin  tbougbt, 
with  a  large  sum  of  moQey  in  bis  possession.  The  murderer, 
ready  dressed  for  the  village  festival,  had  awaited  his  victim  ;  had 
accomplisbed  tbe  act  ;  and  tben,  with  hottest  speed,  made  for  the 
Lamb  and  Star,  to  join  in  the  revelry  of  the  merry-makers.  More 
of  this,  bowever,  as  we  proceed  in  our  bistory. 

And  now  old  Snipeton  must  say  farewell  to  hisyoungwife.  How 
beautiful  she  looked  !  Wbat  an  air  of  truth  and  purity  was  around 
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ker  !  Hotf  her  mute  meekness  rebnked  her  husband's  donbts  ! 
She  wanlj  smiled,  and  the  old  man  reproacked  himself  that  for 
a  momeut  he  could  suspect  that  angel  eweetuess.  He  had  taken 
new  résolution  from  her  trustfùl  gentleness.  That  smile  of  inno- 
cence had  determined  him.  He  would  quit  trade  :  retire  from 
London.  He  had  enough,  more  than  enough,  of  worldly  meane  ; 
and  he  would  no  longer  separate  himself  from  such  a  wife  ;  but — 
his  présent  ventures  realised — he  would  retire  to  Dovesnest,  and 
there  pass  away  a  life,  dedicating  every  moment,  every  thought^ 
to  the  bett^r  treasure  that  there  ^iriched  him.  Henceforth  he 
would  destroj,  annihilate,  every  rising  thought  that  should  do 
her  honour  injury  :  he  would  be  a  confiding,  happy  husband. 
Nothing  should  péril  the  great  felicity  in  store  for  him.  With 
this  thoughty  this  fooling  of  the  heart— he  kissed  his  wife  ;  and 
though  she  met  his  touch  with  lips  of  ice,  he  could  not,  would  not, 
feel  their  coldness  ;  but  left  his  home,  and  for  many  a  mile  upon 
the  road  strove  to  possess  himself  with  the  great  assm'ance  that  he 
was  still  an  konoured,  happy  husband.  It  was  a  sin,  a  great 
wickedness  done  to  heaven's  brightest  truth  to  doubt  it. 

Poor  old  man  !  Wretched  huckster  !  tricked  and  betrayed  in 
the  bargain  he  had  purchased  ;  bought  with  so  much  money  from 
the  priest.  Willingly  befooled  by  hope,  he  could  not  see  the 
desperate  calmness,  the  firm,  cold  resolution  that  possessed  his 
young  wife  at  the  time  of  parting.  At  that  moment,  as  she 
believed,  she  looked  upon  her  husband  for  the  last  time  :  in  that 
moment,  it  was  her  comfort  that  she  bade  farewell  to  him  who 
made  her  life  a  daily  misery — a  daily  lie.  She  had  taken  counsel 
with  herself,  and,  come  what  might,  would  end  the  loathsome 
hypocrisy,  that,  like  a  foui  disease,  consnmed  her.  He  quitted 
her.  She  wept  ;  and  then  a  ray  of  comfort  brightened  her  face  ;  and 
she  moved  with  lightened  step,  a  tbing  of  new-found  liberty.  She 
sought  to  be  alone  ;  and  yet — ^it  was  very  strange — that  old  house- 
keeper,  Mrs.  Wilton,  would  still  find  an  excuse  to  foUow  her  :  still, 
with  questioning  face,  would  look  upon  her.  The  woman  eould 
not  know  her  resolution.  Impossible.  Yet  still,  like  a  spy,  the 
hireling  of  her  husband,  she  would  watch  her.  And  then,  at 
times,  the  woman  gazed  so  moumfuUy  at  her  ;  answered  her  with 
such  strange  émotion  in  her  voice,  with  such  famiHar  tendemefiB, 
she  knew  not  how  to  rebuke  her. 

**  And  my  master  retums  in  a  week  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Wilton;  **  a 
long  time  for  one  who  loves  a  wife  so  dearly." 
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**  Lcn^ee  me  !  "  answered  Clarissa  with  a  shudder,  which  ahe 
strove  not  to  disguise.     "  Yes  ;  there  it  is — he  loves  me." 

'^  A  great  happiness»  if  wiselj  tkought  of,'*  said  the  house- 
keeper,  whh  exM  ealm  looks.     **  A  great  happiness.'* 

**  No  doubt,  if  wisely  thou^t  of,"  rejoined  Clarissa  ;  then,  with 
a  sigh,  she  added  :  '^  Hew  hard  the  task  of  wtsdom  !  But  we  will 
not  talk  of  this  now,  Mrs.  Wilton  ;  I  hâve  another  matter  to  speak 
of  :  I  am  kept  such  a  prisoner  hère,'* — and  Clarissa  smiled^  and 
tried  to  talk  gailj — ^'  that  for  once  I  am  determined  to  play  truant. 
Would  you  heKeve  it  ?  I  hâve  scarcely  seen  Canterbury.  I  hâve  a 
mighty  wish  to  visit  ^e  Cathedral  ;  I  hear  it  is  so  beautiful — so 
awfol. 

^*  I  wodld  you  had  spoken  of  this  to  Mr.  Snipeton/'  said  the 
housekeeper,  gravely. 

'*  And  wherefore  ?  To  hâve  my  wish  refased  ?  To  be  sentenced 
a  prisoner  to  the  house  ;  or,  at  most,  to  the  lisiits  of  the  garden  ? 
No  :  I  know  his  anxiety,  his  tendemess,  bis  love  for  me,  as  you 
would  say — ^therefore,  if  I  would  go  at  ail,  I  must  go  unknown  to 
my  lord  and  owner.'* 

**Lord  and  ma^er,  you  would  say,*'  observed  Mrs.  Wilton, 
loddng  full  at  Clarissa. 

**  Owner  is  sometimes  a  better  word  ;  at  least,  I  feel  it  so.  And 
therefore,  as  I  am  determined  on  my  pilgrimage  " — 

"  Very  well,  it  must  be  made,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton.  "  Whenever 
you  will,  I  will  be  ready  to  acccHnpany  you.'* 

**  Oh  no  ;  I  will  not  take  you  from  the  house  :  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  remain.  Dorothy  is  so  dull  and  slow,  I  should 
not  feel  happy  to  leave  her  alone.  Let  Nicholas  order  a  chaise, 
and  he — ^yes,  he  can  attend  me.  Now,  no  words,  good  Mrs.  Wilton, 
for  once  I  mfust  bave  my  way — for  once  you  must  not  hope  to 
deny  me." 

**  And  when,  Jtfrs.  Snipeton,"  added  the  housekeeper^  "  when 
do  you  go  ?  ** 
'  **  Oh,  to-morrow,"  answered  Clarissa,  with  forced  vivacity. 
Mrs.  Wilton  looked  at  the  girl  with  piercing  eyes  ;  then  slowly, 
gravely  asked — "  And  when  retum  ?  *' 

"  Oh,  the  next  day,"  and  the  blood  flushed  in  Clarissa 's  face 
as  the  words  feU  £rom  her. 

**  No,  no,  no  ;  that  day  would  never  corne  ;  your  burning  face, 
your  looks,  tell  me  it  would  not.*' 

**  Mrs.  Wihon  !  "  cried  Clarissa,  who  vainly  strove  to  look  corn- 
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manding,  dignified,  to  play  the  mîstress  to  the  presumptuous  meDial. 
**  Mrs.  Wilton,  by  what  right  do  you  thus  question  my  word  ?  " 

**By  the  right  of  love  ;  yes,  hy  the  love  I  hear  you,  lady," 
answered  the  housekeeper.  '*  I  ^ow  your  heart  ;  can  see  the 
wound  within  it.  I  know  the  grief  that  daily  wears  you  :  but 
with  the  knowledge  of  a  deeper  wound— of  grief  more  terrible — ^a 
grief  made  of  remorse  and  shame — I  implore  you,  leave  not  your 
home." 

**  And  why  not  ?  Sînce  you  know  the  bondage  I  endure — ^the 
loathsomeness  of  life  I  bear  about  me — ^the  cancer  of  the  heart 
that  tortures  me — the  dégradation  of  everything  that  makes  life 
good  and  holy, — wherefore  should  I  not  break  the  chain  that  body 
and  soûl  enslaves  me  ?  Tell  me  this,"  exclaimed  Clarissa  ;  and 
her  face  grew  deathly  pale  ;  and  her  whole  form  rose  and  dilated 
with  the  passion  that,  fury-like,  possessed  her. 

**  I  hâve  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Wilton, — **  for  the  more  terrible 
grief  that  foUows." 

**  Can  it  be  sharper,  more  consiuning,  than  that  I  now  en- 
dure ?  "  asked  Clarissa,  smiling  bitterly. 

**  Yes — ^yes  !  "  was  the  answer,  solemnly  uttered. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?  "  asked  the  young  wife  ;  and  she  looked 
with  new  and  curions  interest  at  the  woman  fast  changing  before 
her.  Changing.  Her  face  always  so  calm,  so  self-possessed, 
so  statue-like — relaxed,  and  beamed  with  a  sweet  yet  moumful 
look.  It  seemed  as  though  to  that  time  she  had  only  played  a 
part — ^that  now,  the  true  woman  would  reveal  herself.  Clarissa 
was  surprised,  subdued,  by  the  new  aspect  of  her  housekeeper. 

**  You  ask  me  how  I  know  this.  It  is  a  brief  taie  :  and  I  will 
tell  you.  I  knew  a  maid  sold  like  yourself — sold  is  the  word — in 
lawful  wedlock.  The  man  who  purchased  her  was  good  and 
honourable  ;  one  of  the  men  whom  the  world  accounts  as  its  best 
cîtîzens  ;  plain,  worthy,  and  dispassionate  ;  a  person  most  respect- 
able. He  would  not,  in  his  daily  bargains,  hâve  wronged  his 
neighbour  of  a  doit.  An  upright,  a  most  punctual  man.  And 
yet  he  took  a  wife  wlthout  a  heart.  He  loved  the  hollow  thing 
that,  like  a  speaking  image,  vowed  in  the  face  of  God  to  do  that 
she  knew  she  never  could  fulfil, — ^to  love  and  honour  him  ;  and  he, 
that  just,  good  man,  smiled  with  great  happiness  upon  the  pretty 
perjurer — and  took  her  to  his  bosom  as  the  treasure  of  the  world. 
Truc,  at  times  he  had  his  doubts — ^his  sad  misgivings.  He  would 
look  in  his  wife's  face— would  meet  her  cold,  obedient  eyes — and 
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sometimes  wonder  when  a  heart  would  grow  within  her.  He  liod 
married  her,  belieying  in  sach  growth  ;  it  was  hîa  wisdom^his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world — to  be  assured  of  it.  And 
80  ^e j  lived  for  three  long  yeara  together  ;  the  chain  of  wedlock 
growing  heavier  wîth  every  heayy  day«  She  became  a  mother. 
Ëven  that  new  woman's  life — that  sudden  knowledge  that  opens 
in  the  heart  an  nnimagined  fonnt  of  lore — failed  to  harmonise  her 
soûl  with  hini  who  was  her  child*s  father.  Still  they  jarred  ;  or, 
at  best,  were  silent  towards  each  other.  I  will  horry  to  the  close. 
She  left  him  ;  worse,  she  left  her  child.  That  silver  link,  that 
precious  bond  that  should  hare  held  hereren  to  scom,  unldndness, 
misery,  with  sacrilegions  act — she  broke.  She  left  her  husband 
for  one  who  should  hâve  been  her  husband.  Tou  do  not  listen 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^yes — ^yes/'cried  Clarîssa — "  every  word;  each  syllable. 
Go  on." 

**  For  a  few  months  she  lived  a  mockery  of  happiness.  A 
year  or  two  passcd,  and  then  her  lover  left  her,  and  she  stood 
alone  in  the  world,  clothed  wîth  her  harlot  shame.  It  was  thcn, 
indeed,  she  felt  the  mother  :  then,  what  should  hâve  been  her 
joys  were  tumed  to  agonies  ;  and  conscience,  daily  conscience, 
made  her  look  within  a  glass  to  behold  a  monster  there.  Oh, 
she  bas  told  me,  again  and  again,  bas  told  me  !  the  look,  the 
voice  of  childhood — with  ail  its  sweetness,  aU  its  music — was  to 
her  as  an  accusing  angel  ^at  frowned,  and  told  her  of  her  fall. 

*'  And  she  never  saw  ber  child  ?  "  asked  Clarissa. 

"  For  years  she  knew  not  where  to  seek  it.  At  lengtb, 
accident  discovered  to  her  the  place  of  its  abode.  And  then 
tbe  babe — ^the  motherless  innocence — ^had  become  almost  a 
woman." 

**  And  then  the  mother  sougbt  her  ?" 

<'  No.  Her  husband  still  lived  ;  she  did  not  dare  to  tempt  it. 
Her  child  !  How  knew  she  that  that  child  had  not  been  taught 
to  think  her  mother  in  the  grave  ?  And  more  ;  the  mother  had 
foregone  her  noblest  claim  at  that  poor  Uttle  one's  best  need — 
and  conld  the  wanton  come  back  again  to  urge  it  ?  Therefore, 
unknown,  she  watched  her  ;  and,  Hke  a  thief,  stole  glances  of  the 
precious  créature  of  her  blood — ^her  only  comfort,  and  her  wortt 
reproach.  The  girl  became  a  wife  ;  her  father  died,  and  then"— 

*'  And  then  ?  '*  repeated  Clarissa,  as  the  woman  paused  in  the 
fulness  of  her  émotion* 
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**  And  then  the  mother  dared  not  to  reveal  herself.  As  serrant, 
she  entered  her  daughter's  house,  that,  ail  uskDown,  she  might  feed 
her  daily  life  with  looking  at  her.'*  The  ^oman  paused  ;  and, 
with  clasped  hands,  looked  with  implorîng  anguish  in  the  face  of 
Olarissa.  That  look  told  ail  :  Olarissa,  with  a  scream,  leapt  to 
her  feet,  and  hnng  at  her  mother 's  neck. 

"Be  wamed — ^be  wamed,*'  cried  the  w<Hnan,  and,  like  a  dead 
thing,  she  sank  in  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

To  the  astonishment,  the  rage,  and  indignation  of  the  neighbour- 
hoodi  Robert  Willis  had  been  apprehended,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  uncle.  After  such  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  law, 
no  man  held  himself  safe.  The  whole  countj  rang  with  the 
charge  ;  the  whole  county  mcH-e  or  less  sjmpathised  with  the 
innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  justice.  It  was  impossible  to 
associate  the  jovial,  warm-hearted,  merry-maker  with  any  wrong  ; 
so  whoUy  had  he  won  the  hearts  of  ail  by  his  many  feats  of  rustic 
skill,  his  many  quahties  of  good-fellowship.  The  men  admired  him 
for  his  athletic  daring  ;  and  the  women  for  his  noble  figure,his  ruddy 
face,  black  whiskers,  and  very  white  teeth.  To  be  sure,  he  had  had 
his  foUies;  now  and  then  he  had  played  the  bully,  and  the  small  voice 
of  detraction  added,  the  black-leg  :  he  had  moreover  broken  a  heart 
or  so  :  but  he  had  never  wanted  money  to  pay  a  treat  ;  young 
men  would  be  young  men,  was  the  charitable  creed  of  the  treated. 
Keyertheless,  it  was  impossible  for  justice  to  close  her  ears  to 
rumeurs  that,  first  muttered,  grew  louder  and  louder.  Willis  had 
been  seen  hurrying  from  Cow  Meadow  at  the  time  that — according 
to  évidence — ihe  murder  must  hâve  been  ccHnmitted«  He  had 
moreover  paid  many  debts  of  late  ;  had  been  seen  with  much 
money  in  his  hands  ;  and  there  was  a  strange,  forced  gaiety  in  his 
manner  that  showed  him  restless,  ill  at  ease.  In  fine,  alihough 
Justice  Wattles — ^the  prisoner's  relative,  and  the  poseessor  of  the 
dead  man 's  pocket-book — ^loudly  protested  against  the  indignity 
offered  to  his  kinsman  ;  although  he  eloquently  put  it  to  his 
brother  magistrates,  whether  it  was  in  the  circle  of  probability  for 
one  so  respectably  bom  and  bred,  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  own 
relation, — Robert  Willis  was  omnmitted,  charged  with  the  wilful 
murder  of  Arthur  Willis.     And  then  Justice  Wattles  said  it  was 
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beat  il  ^ould  be  so  :  ît  was  ihe  shortest,  cleareBt  way,  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  slanderers,  and  to  show  to  the  world  tlie  innocence, 
and,  aboyé  ail,  the  respectabilitj,  of  his  kinsman.  Yet  were  there 
peeple  who  wondered  at  tlie  change  so  suddenlj  worked  in  the 
«Fnstice.  His  fs^ee,  before  so  round  and  red,  waa  shnmk  and  yel- 
low  ;  and  then  he  would  strive  to  look  so  happy — ^wonld  langh  at 
every  other  word  he  spoke  ;  would  prophesy  with  such  enjoyment 
the  triumph  of  his  brave,  his  much-wronged  relative. 

And  so  the  vagabond  St.  Giles  and  the  gay  and  generous  Robert 
Willis  were  brought  together.  In  the  very  good  old  times  of  our 
history,  there  was  deeper  and  better  bornage  paid  to  the  well-to-do 
who,  8<»nehow,  had  done  iU  and  was  imprisoned  therefore,  than  in 
thèse  our  revolutkmary  days,  when  ^e  successors  of  Turpins  and 
Sheppards  no  longer  hold  thetr  levées  in  gaol  lobbies,  and  fine 
hufies  may  not  pratde  ehit^at  with  félons.  However  lovely  and 
iidere^ing  may  be  the  doomed  man  to  the  female  heart,  his 
£EiBcinati<ms  are  to  be  contemplated  only  through  the  filniy 
médium  of  the  newspapers^  and  not,  as  in  those  very  good  and 
much-lomented  old  times,  tête-à-téte  with  the  housebreaker  and 
murder^*.  Hence,  Robert  Willis  lived  in  happier  days.  Hence, 
by  the  grâce  of  money  and  station,  had  he  many  little  indulgencies 
which  softened  the  rigour  of  captivity.  Wine  and  brandy  came 
to  hîm  like  good  genii  throu^  the  pris<Hi-bars,  and  by  ^eir  magie 
gave  to  stone  walls  a  comfortable  joUy  aspect  ;  again  placed  the 
fnaaneT  in  a  tavem  ;  again  surrounded  hun  with  tibie  best  of  fel- 
lows  ;  hearte  of  gold  ! 

M  was  yet  early  in  the  moming,  and  Willis,  flushed  with  drink, 
waiked  the  court-yard  with  St.  Giles  ;  for  whom,  at  their  first 
meeting,  he  had  shown  a  strange  interest.  How  changed  was  he 
fîwn  the  merry-maker  who,  but  for  a  few  moments,  was  before 
Ûm  reader  at  the  Lamb  and  Star  ;  He  seemed  to  hâve  grown 
higger — burK^*.  His  face  was  full-blooded  ;  his  eyebrows  shagged 
aiâ  ragged  ;  his  eyes  âashed  to  and  fi*o,  dwelling  upon  no  object; 
and  then  he  would  laugh  loudly,  hoUowly.  He  walked  the  court- 
yud,  talkîng  to  St.  Giles  ;  and  now  and  then  slapping  him  on  Ûie 
shoidder,  to  the  wcaider  of  other  more  respectable  prisoners,  who 
mudb.  marvelled  that  a  gentleman  like  Master  Robert  Willis  could 
take  up  with  such  a  vagabond.  And  so  they  walked:  and  by  degrees 
WHMs  laughed  less,  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  ;  and  it  was  plain — 
from  ÛkQ  agitation  of  his  comrade — ^that  he  spoke  of  something 
Btrsnge  and  terrible.      At  length  St.  Giles  stopped  short,   and 
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crîed,  **  I  will  liear  no  more — ^not  a  word  more,  I  tell  you.     God 
forgiveyou!'' 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  fool — ^butter-heart  ?  '*  cried  Willîs. 
'*!  thoiight  you  a  man,  and  you're  a  cm*.  Ha!  ha!  all's  one 
for  that  ;"  and  agaîn  Willis  laughed,  and  pointed  scomfully  at 
St.  Giles,  as — ^with  face  aghast — he  walked  to  the  further  end  of 
the  court.  Willis  was  about  to  foUow  him,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  one  of  the  tumkeys. 

"  Master  Willis,  hère  's  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  the  lawyer, 
corne  to  talk  to  you  about  your  defence.  He  's  in  a  great 
Iiurry  ;  so,  if  you  please,  you  must  make  haste  ;  he  's  so  much 
to  do,  he  can't  stay  for  nobody.'*  And  the  tumkey  only 
spoke  the  truth  of  the  exceeding  business  of  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley  ;  to  whose  silver  tongue  the  world  owed  the  liberty 
of  many  a  ruffian.  Happy  was  the  evU-doer,  whose  means 
mîght  purchase  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  ! 
There  was  no  man  at  the  bar  who  could  so  completely  extract  the 
stain  of  blood  from  a  murderer.  Had  he  defended  Sawny  Bean, 
dipped  a  hundred  times  in  infanticide,  he  would  hâve  presented 
hîm  to  the  bar  as  a  shepherd  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of 
Arcady  upon  him  !  Worthy  man  !  What  a  constitution  had 
Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  own 
feclings,  racked,  agonised,  as  they  always  were,  for  his  innocent, 
his  much-persecuted  client,  the  homicide  or  highwayman  at  the 
bar  !  Happily,  his  émotion  was  always  so  very  natural,  and  so 
vcry  intense,  that  agaîn  and  again  it  touched  the  bosoms  of  the 
jury,  who  could  not — simple  créatures  ! — but  belle ve  so  éloquent,  so 
eamest  a  gentleman,  when  he  not  only  vouched  for  the  innocence 
of  the  unfortunate  accused,  but  wept  a  shower  of  tears  in  testi- 
raony  thereof.  Tears,  in  fact,  were  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley^s 
great  weapons  :  but  he  had  too  true  a  notion  of  their  value  to  use 
them  save  on  extraordinary  occasions.  With  ail  his  tcnderness, 
he  had  great  powers  of  self-restraint  ;  and,  therefore,  never  drc^t 
a  tear  upon  any  brief  that  brought  him  less  than  five  hundred 
guineas.  He  had  heard  of  *•  the  luxury  of  woe,"  and  was  deter- 
mined  that  with  him  at  least  the  luxury  should  bear  its  proper 
price.  His  coarse  and  stony-hearted  brethren  at  the  bar,  had,  in 
the  cnvy  and  brutality  of  their  soûls,  nicknamed  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawley,  the  watering  pot.  But  he — good,  silver-tongued  man — 
heeded  not  the  misérable  jest.  He  talked  a,nd  wept,  and  wept 
and  talked,  as  though  he  felt  assured  that  ail  the  world  boUeved 
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his  words  and  tears,  and  that  onlj  the  angels  knew  them  to  be 
false. 

And  Robert  Willis  was  now  to  interest  the  sympathies  of  Mr. 
Crawley,  who  had  been  paid  the  full  weeping  price — the  fee  being» 
as  a  junior  counsel  saîd,  up  to  water-mark.  The  prisoner  and  hîs 
coansel  were  private  together  ;  and,  as  the  accused  went  throogh 
hîs  simple  taie,  it  ^as  delightful  to  perçoive  the  intelligence  that 
beamed  in  Mr.  Montecnte  Crawley's  eje,  as  thongh  he  spied  a 
fiaw,  no  wider  than  a  spider's  thread,  in  the  indictment  ;  ana  then 
for  a  moment  he  would  place  his  ample  brow — ^writ  and  oyerwrit 
with  so  many  acts  of  Parliament — ^in  his  snow-pure  hand,  medi- 
tating  a  légal  escape.  "  That  's  enough/'  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
abruptly  stopping  the  prisoner  :  "  I  Ve  made  np  my  mind  ;  yes,  I 
see  it  at  once  ;  an  alibi,  of  course  ;  an  alibi.  You  were  ai  the 
daiice  at  the  Lamb  and  Star  :  you  Ve  witnesses — yes,  I  know — 
Mr.  Swag,  your  attomey,  bas  told  me  ail,  and" — 

**  And  you  think  I  shall  get  over  it  ?"  asked  WiUîs,  looking  up 
with  unabashed  face  at  his  defender.  '  Mr.  Montecnte  Crawley 
slightly  nodded  his  head  ;  whereupon  the  prisoner,  with  grossest 
familiarity,  offered  his  hand.  Mr.  Crawley  knew  what  was  due  to 
the  dignity  of  his  profession  t  he,  therefore,  looked  frozenly  at  the 
prisoner,  rebuking  him  by  that  look  into  a  proper  sensé  of  his 
infamy,  and  at  the  same  time  asserting  his  own  forensic  consé- 
quence. "Meant  no  offencc,  sir,"  said  the  rcprobate,  "but  as  I 
thought  we  met  as  friends,  and  as  Master  Wattles  bas  promîsed  to 
corne  down  well,  if  you  get  me  ofF,  why  I  thought  we  might  as 
well  shake  hands  on  the  bargain.  " 

**It  is  not  necessary,**  said  Mr.  Crawley,  with  a  new  stock  of 
majesty.  "  And  now  I  think  you  bave  told  me  ail  ?  I  hope  so, 
becanse  I  can  give  no  further  time  to  see  you  ;  and  therefore  I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  I  now  know  ail  ?     You  understand  me  ?*' 

Innocent  murderer — ^unsophisticated  assassin  !  He  did  not 
understand  his  best  defender.  Deceived  by  what  he  thought  a 
cordiality  of  voice,  a  look  of  interest,  in  Mr.  Montecnte  Crawley — 
and  suddenly  feeling  that  it  would  doubtless  be  for  his  own 
especial  benefit  if  he  laid  bare  his  heart — that  black,  bad  thing — 
before  so  able,  so  excellent  a  gentleman,.  Robert  Willis  thought 
that  he  owed  him  every  confidence,  and  would,  therefore,  without 
farther  ceremony,  discharge  the  debt.  **  Why,  no,  sir,**  he 
said,  with  the  air  of  a  man  prepared  to  be  praised  for  his  ingénu- 
ousness, — **no,  sir,  I  hav'n't  told  you  ail.     You  see,  uncle — I 
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must  say  it — ^had  Been  a  good  sort  of  old  fellow  to  me  in  his  lame  : 
but  somehow,  he  got  plaguy  cranky  of  late  ;  wouldn*t  corne  down 
with  tlie  money  nohow.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  sir,  who  know 
what  life  is, — ^wliat*s  a  young  fellow  like  me  to  do  without  money  ? 
Well,  the  long  and  tho  short  of  it  is  tliis, — I  shot  the  old  chap, 
and  tliat  's  the  tmth/' 

If  Yirtue  could  hâve  peeped  into  that  prison,  eould  at  that 
moment  hâve  beheld  the  face  of  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley,  would 
she  not  hâve  embraced — bave  wept  over  ber  champion — even  as 
he  bad  often  wept  for  ber?  He  started  from  the  confessed 
homicide,  as  tbougb  Gain  himself  bad  risen  beside  bim. 
"Scoundrelî  monster  !  villain!"  he  cxclaimed  with  passioiiy 
that  must  bave  been  genuine,  it  was  so  violent.  • 

**  Bleas  me  !  '*  cried  the  prisoner.  **  I  bope  you  're  not  offended. 
You  wanted  to  know  ail,  sir.  " 

"Not  that — not  that,  miscreant  !'*  and  Mr.  Monteeute  Crawley 
paeed  up  and  down  in  the  very  greatest  distress.  "  Monster, — I 
leave  you  to  your  fate  ;  l'il  not  stain  my  bands  with  sucb  a  brief. 
No — ^never — never  !  *' 

**  You  'II  not  do  that,  sir,  l'm  sure,"  said  the  murderer.  **  Too 
much  of  a  gentleman  for  that.  'Speeially  wben  the  Justice  ba& 
corne  down  so  bandsomely.  And  I  know  bim  ;  that  's  not  ail  be'U 
do,  if  you  get  me  off.'' 

**Get  you  off!*'  cried  Mr.  Monteeute  Crawley  with  a  di^ust 
that  did  the  very  bigbest  and  deepest  bonour  to  bis  beart. — 
**  What  !  let  loose  a  wild  beast — a  man  tiger  into  the  woiid. 
Monster — ^miscreant — miscreant  !*'  With  ail  Mr.  Crawley  s  envi- 
able command  of  abuse,  he  lacked  vitupération  wherewith  to 
express  tbe  intensity  of  bis  loatbing  ;  and  he  therefore  quitted  the 
miu:derer  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  scom  ;  Robert  WiUis  baving, 
in  bis  imagination,  tbe  very  clearest  view  of  tbe  gallows,  with 
himself  in  the  cart,  wending  to  bis  inévitable  destination.  He 
was  given  up  by  that  miracle  of  an  orator,  Mr.  Monteeute  Crawley, 
and  there  was  notbing  left  bim  but  the  bangman. 

Ingenuous  Eobert  WiUis — unsophisticated  homicide  !  Little 
knew  that  simple  murderer  the  magnanimity  of  the  lawyer,  who 
would  fbrget  tbe  imprudence  of  tbe  blood-sbedder,  in  pity  for  the 
erring  fellow-creature.  Besides,  Mr.  Monteeute  Crawley,  in  bis  great 
respect  for  the  intellectual  cravings  of  tbe  public,  could  not  cons^it 
to  deprive  a  crowded  court  of  bis  expected  speech  :  an  oration  that, 
as  he  knew,  would  impart  very  considérable  enjoyment  to  bis 
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auditors,  and,  possibly,  aehieve  a  lasting  glory  for  hLoifielf.  There^ 
fere,  poBsessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoner^s  crime,  it  would 
be  the  businesB,  the  pride,  of  Mr.  Crawley  to  arraj  him  in  a  garh  of 
innocence  :  thou^,  everlaetingly  stained  with  blood,  it  would  be 
the  fune  of  the  orator  to  purify  the  assassin,  retuming  him  back  to 
the  worid  snow-white  and  sweetened.  And,  with  this  détermination» 
when  the  day  of  trial  came,  Mr.  Montecutc  Crawley  entered  the 
court,  amidst  the  flattering  admiration  of  ail  assembled.  What  a 
solemn  man  he  looked  !  What  a  champion  of  truth — what  an 
eunest  orator  in  the  cause  of  innocence  ^with  every  Une  in  his 
£aee  a  swelling  lie  ! 

And  the  day  of  triid  came.  St.  James  sat  upon  the  bench 
in.  close  neighbourhood  to  the  Judge.  The  court  was  crowded. 
Ladies  had  dressed  themselves  as  for  a  gala  ;  and  when  the 
prisoner — ^habited  with  scrupulous  neatness — appeared  at  the 
bar,  there  was  a  murmur  from  the  fair  that  at  once  acquitted  so 
handsome,  so  finely-made  a  man,  of  such  a  naughty  crime.  It 
was  impossible  that  with  such  a  face — such  yery  fine  eyes — such 
wazry,  silken  hair,  and  abore  ail  with  such  a  self-assuring  smile 
— it  was  impossible  that  such  a  créature  could  be  stained  with 
an  old  man 's  blood.  And  then  the  gentlewomen  looked  from 
die  prisoner  to  the  prisoner 's  counsel,  and  now  beheld  in  his  swcet 
grayity,  his  beaudful  composure,  an  assurance  that  he — that 
éloquent  soià  sympathetic  pleader,  was  possessed  as  with  the  con- 
sciousness  of  his  own  soûl,  of  the  guiltlessness  of  that  oppressed, 
that  handsome  young  man,  and  would  therefore  plead  with  the 
yoice  and  sublime  ferveur  of  a  superior  spirit  for  the  accused  at 
the  bar.  Men  of  every  degree  thronged  the  court.  The  gentry — 
the  yeomen — the  rtistics  of  the  county  ;  ail  prepossessed  for  the 
prisoner.  And  many  were  the  greetings  and  shakings  of  the 
hand  exchanged  Ivith  the  prisoner 's  kinsman.  Justice  Watties,  wbo 
iaied  to  look  hopeful,  and  to  speak  of  the  trial  as  nothing  more 
thaa  a  ceremony,  necessary  to  stop  the  mouth  of  slanderous 
wickednesB.  And  so,  restless  and  inwardly  sick  at  heart  and 
trembling,  the  Justice  looked  nnilingly  about  the  com-t  ;  but 
strangely  enough,  never  looked  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  The 
prisoner  gazed  ae£U*chingly  at  the  jury,  and  his  eyes  brightened, 
when  he  saw  tbat  Simon  Blink,  landlo^  of  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
was  foreman  of  the  twelye. 

The  trial  began.  One  witness  swore  that  in  the  evening  of  the 
mBrder  he  heard  a  gon  fired  ;  and  immediately  hesaw  the  prisoner 
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ât  the  bar  rush  from  the  direction  of  Cow  Meadow.  The  hall 
had  bcen  extracted  from  the  murdered  man,  and  found  to  fit  a 
gun,  the  prisoner's  propertj,  suhsequently  discovered  in  the  fann> 
house.  Every  face  in  the  court — even  the  face  of  Mr.  Montecute 
Crawlej — ^fell,  darkened  at  the  direct,  straightforward  évidence  of 
the  witness.  He  was  then  handed  over  to  be  dealt  with  bj  the 
prisoner's  counsel.  What  awful  meaning  possessed  his  features, 
when  he  rose  to  tum  inside  ont  the  witness  I  What  lightning  in 
his  eye — ^what  a  weight  of  scorn  at  his  lip— what  thunder  in  his 
Voice,  terrifying  and  confounding  the  simpte  man  who  had  spoken 
a  simple  truth.  Poor  fellow  !  in  a  few  minutes  he  knew  not  what 
he  had  spoken  :  his  sensés  were  distraught,  lost  :  he  would 
scarcely  to  himself  answer  for  his  own  consciousness,  so  much  was 
he  bewildered,  flung  about,  made  nothing  of,  by  that  tremendous 
man,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley. 

**  Answer  me,  sîr,"  thundered  the  indignant  counsel  ;  "were 
you  neyer  in  gaol  for  felony  ?     Answer,  sir." 

The  man  paused  for  a  moment.  He  never  had  been  in  gaol  for 
felony — Mr.  Crawley  knew  that  well  enough — ^nevertheless  the 
question  was  put  with  such  véhément  confidence,  that,  honest  man 
as  he  was,  aie  witness  was  for  a  time  unable  to  answer.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  reply  that  he  never  had  been  so  imprisoned  : 
which  reply  he  again  and  again  repeated,  wamed  by  his  counsel — 
as  by  the  trumpet  of  judgment — that  he  was  upon  his  oath. 

**  And  you've  never  been  caught  poaching — come,  I  shall  get 
something  out  of  you  !  Speak  up,  sir  !  Upon  your  oath — hâve 
you  nêver  been  caught  setting  wires  for  hares?"  roared  Mr. 
Crawley. 

**  Never,  sir,"  stammered  the  witness.  **  Never  caught  in  my 
life." 

"  Ha  î  you  've  been  lucky,  then,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  counsel. 
"  You  haven  t  been  caught,  that  's  what  you  mean,  eh  ?*'  And 
at  this  humorous  distinction,  Mr.  Montecute  Crawley  laughed — 
the  prisoner,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  champion,  laughed — ail  mon 
in  the  court  laughed,  and  the  pretty  ladies  giggled.-  Assuredly 
there  is  no  place  in  which  the  very  smaUest  joke  goes  so  far  as  in 
a  court  of  justice.  There,  a  farthing's  worth  of  wit  is  often  taken 
as  though  it  were  an  ingot.  And,  accepted  after  such  value,  Mr. 
Montecute  Crawley  was  a  tremendous  wit.  "  I  believe,  sir," — he 
continued, — "come,  sir,  leave  off  twiddling  your  thumbs  and  look 
at  me — I  believe  you  Ve  been  mixed  up  a  little  in  smuggling  ? 
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Corne,  you  don't  think  there*s  rnuch  hann  in  that  ?     You  know 
hoir  to  run  a  tub  or  two,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  No,  I  don*t,**  answered  tne  witness  with  new  confidence. 

•*  Bless  me!  "  crîed  Mr.  Crawley,  "you're  a  rery  innocent 
gentleman — ^very  innocent,  îndeed.'*  And  then  with  much  indig- 
nation at  the  unspotted  character  of  the  witness,  he  thundered 
"  Get  down,  sir  !  *'  Now  this  seeming  uncharitableness  was,  it  may 
be  hoped,  very  répulsive  to  the  kindly  nature  of  Mr.  Crawley  ;  but 
what  he  did,  he  did  for  the  benefit  of  bis  client.  To  scnre  bis 
client  it  was — ^he  held  the  obligation  as  bis  forensic  creed — it  was 
his  duty  to  paint  every  witness  against  him  tbe  blackcst  black, 
that  -the  suffering,  ill-used  man  at  tbe  bar  might  stand  out  in  can- 
did  relief  to  the  moral  darkness  frowning  against  him.  Poor  Mr. 
Crawley  !  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  it  was  to  him  a  great  sorrow 
that — ^for  the  interest  of  his  client — he  was  sometimes  compelled 
to  wear  his  gown,  the  solemn  robe  of  the  champion  of  truth,  as 
the  privileged  garment,  holding  safe  the  coward  and  the  bully. 
He  was  a  gentleman — a  most  perfect  gentleman — with  an  almost 
effeminate  sensé  of  honour  when — his  gown  was  off.  But  when 
he  robed  himself,  he  knew  that  there  might  be  dirty  work  to  do, 
and  if  it  must  be  donc,  why  he  did  it  as  though  he  loved  it. 

Ail  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  save  one,  had  been  ex- 
amined  ;  and  the  prisoner  looked  about  him  with  blither  looks  : 
and  there  was  an  interchange  of  triumphant  glances  between  him- 
self and  valued  oldcronies  in  court  that  plainly  said,  **  All's  right  ;*' 
when  St.  Giles  was  called.  Then  the  prisoner  bit  his  lip,  and 
impatiently  struck  his  fist  upon  the  spikes  in  the  front  of  the  bar, 
and  then  with  a  hard  smile — as  athis  foUy,  his  absence  of  mind — 
wrapt  his  handkerchief  about  his  bleeding  hand.  It  was  nothing — 
a  mère  moment  of  absurd  forgetfulness.  How  could  he  be  so 
rîdiculous  1 

St.  Giles  was  swom.  There  was  something  strange  and  solemn 
in  that  misérable  face  ;  marked  and  lined  as  it  was  with  a  sad 
history.  The  man  had  been  well  fed,  well  lodged,  though  in  a 
gaol.  Imprisoned  as  a  rogue  and  yagabond,  he  had  neverthelcss 
tasted  of  comforts  that,  until  the  crime  of  poverty  and  destitution 
was  put  upon  him,  he  had  not  for  many  a  season  known  ;  and  yet 
he  looked  harassed,  weary,  and  wasted.  Poor  wretch  !  Ile  had 
long  wrestled  with  himself.  Ile  felt  that  he  was  cursed  with 
knowledge  of  a  secret  forced  upon  him.  It  was  another  of  the 
Jnany  uneamed  wrongs  that  blighted  him.     He  hated  himself  that 
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he  had  been  brought  to  stand  in  tbat  court  an  accuser  of  tbat  mon 
at  the  bar  ; — ^be  had  fougbt  against  tbe  feeling  tbat  bad  urged 
bim  to  tell  ail, — and  tben  in  tbe  dead  of  nigbt,  a  voice  would  cry 
în  bis  ear,  "  Murder — murder!  remember,  it  is  murder!  base, 
bad,  most  unnatural' murder  !'' — and  so,  as  be  tbougbt,  to  lift  a 
load  from  bis  beart,  be  demanded  to  be  taken  to  tbe  keeper  of  the 
gaol  ;  and  tben  to  bim— solemnly  admonisbed  by  tbe  prison  cbap- 
lain-be  narrated  tbe  terrible  story  tbat,  in  bis  bour  of  mad  défi- 
ance,  Robert  Willis  bad  told  bis  fellow-prisoner.  Tbat  confession 
made,  St.  Giles  felt  bimself  a  wretcb — a  traitor  to  tbe  man  wbo  bad 
put  tbe  secret  on  bim  :  be  would  bave  giren  worlds  to  recall  tbe 
story  told  :  it  was  impossible.  He  bad  told  alL  And  in  open 
court,  be  woidd  be  summoned  to  meet — eye  to  eye^tbe  prisoner  : 
would  be  required  to  rebearse  a  taie  tbat  sbould  make  tbat  man, 
smiling  so  full  of  bealtb  and  strengtb  at  tbe  bar,  a  clod  of  eartb. 
It  was  tbese  tbougbts  tbat  bad  eut  tbemselves  in  tbe  face  of 
St.  Giles  :  it  was  tbese  tbougbts  tbat,  like  poison,  struck  a  coldnees 
at  bis  beart,  made  bim  tremble,  and  look  a  most  forlom  and 
guilty  wretcb,  wben  called  upon  to  tell  bis  story. 

He  told  ail  be  knew.  Tbe  prisoner  at  tbe  bar  bad  confessed  to 
bim  tbat,  stung  by  tbe  unwillingness  of  bis  uncle  to  feed  bis 
means,  be  bad  killed  tbe  old  man  :  at  sucb  an  bour — witb  sueh  an 
instrument.  More  :  be  bad  robbed  bim  :  and  bad  bidden  tbe 
dead  man*s  pocket-book  somewbere  near  Pinckton's  Corner.  Tbe 
prisoner  bad  dropt  a  ring — it  bad  always  been  too  large  for  bim — 
as  be  feared,  upon  tbe  spot  wbere  tbe  old  man  fell. 

And  tben  St.  Giles  was  cross- examined  :  anatomised,  tom  to 
pièces  by  tbe  counsel  for  tbe  prisoner.  A  very  few  minutes,  and 
so  potent  was  tbe  scom,  tbe  indignation  of  Mr.  Crawley,  tbat  St. 
Giles  stood  before  tbe  court  tbe  vilest  of  tbe  vile  of  men  ;  a  bmnan 
reptile — a  moral  blotcb  :  a  sbame  upon  tbe  race  of  Adam.  Tbe 
wbole  coiu-t  looked  upon  bim  witb  wondering  eyes — a  monster  of 
wickedness.  And  St.  Giles  felt  tbe  ignominy  :  it  pierced  bim 
like  a  sword,  yet  witb  calm,  unaltered  looks  be  met  tbe  batred  of 
ail  around  bim. 

And  witb  tbe  testimony  of  St.  Giles  closed  tbe  évidence  for  tbe 
prosecution.  Twenty  witnessess  for  tbe  prisoner  proved  tbat  it 
was  impossible  be  could  bave  been  near  Cow  Meadow  at  tbe  time 
of  tbe  murder  :  no  :  be  was  at  a  merry-making  at  tbe  Lamb  and 
Star.  Again,  every  incb  of  Pinckton's  Corner  bad  been  searcbed, 
•\nd  tbere  was  no  pocket-book  :  anotber  proof — if  sucb  indeed 
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were  needed — of  the  diabolic  malice  of  St.  Giles,  who,  it  wts 
plaîn,  tocloak  hîs  own  infamy  with  some  «mail  crédit — boped  to 
destroy  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Montecute  Crawlej  had  been  exceed- 
ingly  moved  by  tbis  tremendoos  évidence  of  the  iniquity  of  man  : 
whilst  cross- examining  St.  Giles,  the  oomifiel,  tonching  upon  what 
he  termcd  the  apocryphal  pooket-book,  had  wept  ;  yes,  had  suf- 
fered  largo  round  tears  to  **  com'se  down  his  innocent  nose,**  to 
Ûie  lively  concern  of  the  court  ;  and,  more  especially,  to  tho 
émotion  of  many  ladies,  who  wept  in  sympatby  with  that  sweet 
man — that  soft-hearted  barrister. 

The  judge  summed  up  the  évidence  ;  and  the  jury,  after  the 
pause  of  perhaps  two  minutes — their  verdict  was  already  smiling 
in  their  faces — ^through  their  ready  foreman,  Simon  Blink, 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Robert  Willis  was — Not  Guilty  !  What 
a  shout  rose  from  the  court.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  judge  looked 
angrily  around  him  :  there  was  another  huzza  ;  anotber,  and 
another.  Friends  and  neighbours  shook  each  other  by  the  hand  ; 
and  aU  blessed  the  admirable  Mr.  Crawley,  the  excellent  judge, 
the  upright  and  most  manly  jury  !  The  hubbub  suddenly  ceased: 
and  wherefore  ?  Men  were  touched  into  respectful  silence  ;  and 
why  ?  Oh,  the  scène  was  most  impressivev  :  for  Mr.  Justice  Wat- 
tles — an  old,  and  most  respectable  magistrate — entered  the  pri- 
Boner's  dock  :  and  there,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  embraced  his 
innocent  kinsman — folded  to  hîs  heart  the  pure,  the  spotless,  the 
acquitted.  And  then  Robert  Willis  left  the  gaol  ;  and  the  mul- 
titude vdthout  shouted  their  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

St.  Giles  remained  within  the  prison.  His  term  of  captivity  was 
ended  ;  yet,  out  of  compassion  for  his  misery,  the  governor  wouid 
permit  him  to  remain  until  night-fall,  when  he  might  départ  unseen. 
Did  he  show  himself  in  open  day — such  was  the  belief  of  the  people 
of  the  gaol — the  mob  would  tear  him  piecemeal.  •  He  had  tried  to 
hang  an  innocent  man  ;  would  bave  shed  the  blood  of  the  noblest 
créature  in  the  county  ;  and  buming  alive  was  a  fate  too  good  for 
him.  And  thus  St.  Giles  was  spurned  and  execrated.  Shut  up 
with  félons,  he  was  shunned  by  them  as  something  monstrous  ;  a 
démon,  for  whom  they  had  no  words  save  those  of  cursing  and  con- 
tempt.  St.  Giles,  with  a  crushed  heart,  walked  the  court-yard. 
A  few  paces  were  tacitly  allowed  him  by  his  fellow-prisoners  ;  and 
he  walked,  in  misery,  apart  from  ail.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's 
evening,  and  he  paused,  and  with  glassy,  vacant  eye,  surveyed  -a 
swann  of  insects  dancing  and  whirling  in  that  brief,  bri^t  worid 
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of  tlieirs,  a  sunbeam  in  a  gaol.  ''  A  gentleman  wants  to  Bpeak  to 
you,"  Baid  one  of  tHe  tumkeys,  looking  contemptuously  at  the 
witness  for  the  crown.  **  Corne  this  way."  St.  Giles  obeyed  the 
order,  and  entermg  the  body  of  the  pridon,  found  there  his  former 
benefactor»  young  St.  James. 

"  You  are  the  man  who  gave  évidence  against  the  person  tried 
to-day  for  murder,*'  said  St  James. 

**yes,  sir;  and  I  spoke  the  truth  :  the  very  words  the  man 
said  tome,  I — '* 

*'  It  is  no  matter.  I  did  not  send  for  you  on  that  bad  business. 
Tou  and  I  hâve  met  before  ?  How  is  it  that  I  find  you  in  this 
place  ?  " 

**  I  had  no  place  to  lay  my  head  in — not  a  penny,  only  what 
yoiu*  honour*s  goodness  gave  me,  to  buy  a  crumb  ;  and  so  for  that 
reason,  after  l 'd  been  hauled  up,  as  they  said,  for  killing  a  man 
that  was  afterwards  found  alive,  they  sent  me  hère.  But  bless 
you,  kind  gentleman  !  for  your  goodness  to  me.  I  hav'n't  been 
without  doing  wrong  in  my  tîme,  sir,  I  know  thât  :  but  the  world, 
fiîr,  hasn't  dealt  kindly  with  me  nohow  ;  it  hasn't,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?*'  asked  St.  James. 

**  I  come,  sir,  from"— and  St.  Giles  stammered — "  I  come 
from  abroad." 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  earn  honest  bread  ?  Is  it  so  ?*'  said 
his  lordship. 

"  Oh,  Sir  !"  cried  St.  Giles,  "  if  I  might  only  bave  the  chance  ! 
But  it  's  a  hard  case  f  o  put  a  man  to— a  hard  case  to  deny  a 
misérable  cretur  honest  bread,  and  then  if  he  don't  starve  without 
a  Word  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  to  send  him  hère  to  gaol.  I  say  it, 
sir  ;  l 're  had  my  sins — God  pardon  *em — but  I  *ve  been  roughly 
treated,  sir  ;  roughly  treated." 

"Ihope  to  think  so,"  said  St.  James.  **Imay  be  wrong; 
but  what  I  hâve  seen  of  you  to-day  înduces  me  to  trast  you»  I 
want  to  know  nothing  of  your  history  ;  nothing  of  the  past.  Ali 
I  expect  is  an  honest  future.  If  you  can  promise  this,  you  shall 
enter  my  service,  and  so  stand  upright  again  in  the  world." 

**  I  do  promise,  sir — ^with  ail  my  heart  and  soûl — with  ail" — 
but  the  poor  fellow  could  speak  no  more  ;  tears  poured  down  his 
face  ;  tears  choked  his  speech. 

**  Hère  is  money.  Get  yourself  décent  coverîng,  and  make 
your  way  to  London.  When  there,  présent  yourself  at  my  house. 
Send  this  card  to  me,  and  I  will  see  what  may  be  done  for  you  ; 
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remember,  I  dq>end  upon  your  good  resolutioii,  tlist  I  maj  not  be 
laughed  at  for  luring  a  seirant  from  a  gaol."  With  thèse  words. 
St.  James  quitted  the  prison,  leaving  St.  Giles  bewildered,  lost  in 
happiness.  He  glanced  at  the  card»  saw  the  name — ^the  name  of 
that  noble,  gracions  boy,  who  had  before  preserved  him — and  the 
poor  convict  fell  upon  bis  knees,  and  with  a  gratefîil  bursting 
heart  prayed  for  bis  protector. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  brief  space,  sbift  the  scène  to  the  Lamb  and 
Star.  It  was  ten  at  night,  and  the  bouse  was  crammed  with 
rerellers,  ail  met  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  injored  innocence — 
to  drink  and  drink  to  the  attested  purity  of  Robert  WiUis.  What 
stories  were  told  of  bis  spirit,  bis  address,  bis  gaUantry — how 
often,  too,  were  curses  called  down  upon  the  bead  of  him  who 
would  bave  spilt  such  guiltless  blood — ^bow  often  did  the  drînkers 
wish  they  had  St.  Giles  among  them,  that  tbey  might  tear  him 
to  bits — ^yes,  limb  him  for  bis  infamy  !  And  ère  the  night  passed 
they  had  their  wish  ;  for  St.  Giles  entered  the  Lamb  and  Star, 
and  called  with  the  confidence  of  a  customer  about  him.  But 
who  was  to  know  St.  Giles  in  the  neatly-dressed,  trim-looking 
groom — the  tall,  clean-faced  looking  young  fellow — that  took  bis 
mug  of  aie  from  tbe  bands  of  Becky,  and  nodded  so  smilingly  at 
ber  ?  True  it  is,  the  gîrl  stared  ;  tbe  blood  rushed  about  her  face  ; 
and  darting  from  the  room,  she  cried  to  berself,  **  It  is — it  is  !  the 
Lord  préserve  us'* — ^but  Becky  looked  with  womanly  eyes,  and 
remembered  tbe  ragged  outcast  in  the  spruce  serving-man.  In  a 
few  moments  she  returned  to  the  room,  and  whilst  she  affected  to 
give  change  to  St.  Giles,  she  said  in  a  low,  agitated  voice — **  I 
know  you — they  *11  know  you,  too,  soon  ;  and  then  tbey  *11  bave 
your  life  :  go  away  :  if  you  love — if  you  love  yourself  go  away  ! 
What  a  man  you  are  !     What  brings  you  bere  ?" 

"  Just  this  little  remembrance,"  said  St.  Giles,  **  for  you  got 
yourself  into  trouble  for  belping  me  :  just  this  odd  little  mattcr  ; 
keep  it  for  my  sake,  wench,"  and  he  placed  a  little  silken  huswife 
in  her  hand. 

"  Law!"  said  Becky,  **  I  didn't  do  notbîng  for  you  that  I 
wouldn't  ha'  done  for  anybody  else  ;  still  I  will  keep  this,  anyhow  ;" 
and  Becky  again  blushing,  again  ran  from  tbe  room.  At  the 
same  moment,  there  was  a  shout  outside  the  bouse  of  ''  Master 
Willis — Master  Willis,"  and  loud  and  long  were  the  huzzas  that 
foUowed.  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Willis,  franticly  drunk, 
rushed  in,  foUowed  by  several  of  bis  companions  who  with  him 
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had  celebrated  the  triumph  of  the  day.  Willis  threw  Iiimself  into 
a  chair,  and  called  for  **  a  tliousand  bowls  of  punch  '* — and  then 
he  would  hâve  a  song^and  then  he  would  hâve  ail  the  village 
girls  roused  up,  and  dance  the  night  thwmgh. 

Great  was  the  respect  felt  bj  the  landlord  of  the  Lamb  and  Star 
for  Mr.  Williê  :  nevertheless,  the  turnuk  rose  to  sach  a  height, 
that  Blink,  with  bending  back,  and  in  the  very  softest  voice,  begged 
of  his  honour  not  to  insist  upon  a  dance  so  late  at  night.  Willis, 
with  a  death-pale  face^his  hair  disordered — his  eyeô  stupidly 
rolling — ^glared  and  hiccupped,  and  snapt  his  fingers  at  the  nose 
of  the  landlord. 

**  Now,  squire,  do  be  advised,  do  indeed — ^you  '11  huït  yonr 
health,  squire,  if  you  Ve  any  more  to-night,  I  knovr  you  will," 
said  Blink. 

"  You  know  !  "  shouted  Willis — **  Mughead  !  what  do  you 
know  ?  Yes — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — you  'ro  a  pretty  conjurer,  you  are. 
You  know  !  Ha  !  you  were  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  I  beliere  ? 
A  pretty  foreman— a  precious  jury  !  And  you  found  me  Not 
GiiSty  !  Fool  !  nin'compoop — ass  I  Hère — I  want  to  say  some- 
thing  to  you.  Gloser — a  litHe  doser.*'  Blink  approached  still 
nearer  to  tho  dranken  madman,  Tvhen  the  ruflSan  spat  in  the  land- 
lord'fi  face  ;  he  then  roared  a  laugh,  and  shouted— *' that  for  you  ! 
I  killed  the  old  fellow— I  did  it--Kiamn«  me,  I  did  it.'**  And  the 
wretch,  tryitig  to  rise  frôm  his  chair,  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  ; 
wiûlst  ail  in  the  room  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  iielf-denoïmced 
homicide. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  DREAM. 


I  SAw,  with  seemingly  waking  eyes, 
And  a  strange  and  strong  reality, 
My  wife  in  her  djdng  agonies, 
And  a  fiend  with  a  face  replète  with  glee 
Bending  over  her  wasted  frame, 
Calling  her  mockingly  by  her  name. 
Anon  he  spoke — "  Oh,  oh,"  said  he, 
"  A  husband  drunk  as  drunk  can  be  ! 
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Bite  at  tlie  bosom^  starveling  joang  : 
Thy  father  is  drunk,  thy  mother  is  dead  : 
Live  to  be  doom'd,  liye  to  be  hang — 
A  panper,  a  félon,  but  die  in  no  bed." 

I  saw  my  eldest  bom  in  rags, 

A  quiet,  silent  boy  was  be  ; 

But  bis  was  not  the  soûl  that  drags 

Days  tainted  by  life's  leprosy. 

Proud  in  bis  youtb  well  spent, 

Sad  in  bis  bopes  to  tatters  rent, 

A  bosom  bursting  witb  shame's  dismay, 

Blasted  tbe  bud  of  bis  promising  May. 

1  saw,  and  how  my  soûl  sbook  tben, 

My  daugbter  (my  joy,  my  pride, 

Ere  1  had  tumed  to  a  pestilent  den 

My  borne  and  ils  fireside)  ; 

I  saw  ber,  my  fair  and  délicate  cbild — 

Yes,  once  sbe  was  délicate  and  fair, 

Meek  ànd  lowly,  gentle  and  mild. 

And  ever  witb  softest  speecb  to  spare  ; 

I  saw  ber  witb  front  brazen  and  bold, 

Bloated  and  broken  ère  sbe  was  old  ; 

And  looks  I  saw  from  ber  once  cbaste  eyes. 

And  words  I  heard  from  ber  lips  once  pure, 

Telling  abroad  ber  infamy  ; 

And  I  sbriek'd  witb  pain  beyond  endure  ! 

And  then  I  saw  a  younger  frame  : 
My  fair-hair'd  Alfred,  be  was  there  : 
I  remember  the  time  wben  be  nightly  came 
To  my  feet,  and  murmur'd  bis  little  prayer  ! 
And  Tom  witb  bis  face  of  innocent  mirtb, 
And  bis  voice  of  cbeerful,  cbirrupping  glee  ; 
And  WiU,  wbo  lit  up  our  evening  heartb 
Witb  bis  âasbes  of  infant  jollity  ; 
And  Gteorge,  a  smiling  and  gentle  boy, 
Wbo  liyed  in  a  quiet  guib  of  joy  ; 
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And  they  were  gaol-birds,  with  sodden'd  faces^ 

Cursîng  and  railing,  withont  a  gleam, 

A  ray  of  thonght  in  ail  their  traces  ! 

Trembling  I  woke, 

And  trembling  spoke, 

"  Thank  God  !  'twas  but  a  Drunkard's  Dream  !  " 

J.  K. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  CHIVALRY 

IN   WESTMINSTER   HALL. 


**  Op  ail  the  cants  tbat  are  canted  în  this  canting  world," 
wrote  Sterne,  "  kind  Heaven  défend  me  from  the  cant  of  Art  !  " 
We  hâve  no  intention  of  tapping  our  little  cask  of  cant,  soured  hj 
the  thunder  of  great  men's  famé,  for  the  refreshment  of  our 
readers  :  its  freest  draught  would  be  unreasonablj  dear  at  a  shil- 
ling, when  the  same  small  liquor  may  be  had  for  nothing,  at  innu- 
mcrable  ready  pipes  and  conduits. 

But  it  is  a  main  part  of  the  design  of  this'  Magazine  to  sym- 
pathise with  what  is  truly  great  and  good  ;  to  scout  the  misérable 
discouragements  that  beset,  especiadJy  in  England,  the  upward 
path  of  men  of  high  désert  ;  and  gladly  to  give  honour  where  it  is 
due,  in  right  of  Something  achieved,  tending  to  elevate  the  tastes 
and  thoughts  of  ail  who  contemplate  it,  and  to  prove  a  lasting  crédit 
to  the  country  of  its  birth. 

XJpon  the  walls  of  Westminster  Hall,  there  hangs,  at  this 
time,  such  a  Something.  A  composition  of  such  manrellous 
beauty,  of  such  infinité  variety,  of  such  masterly  design,  of  such 
vîgorous  and  skilful  drawing,  of  such  thought  and  fancy,  of  such 
sui-prising  and  délicate  accuracy  of  détail,  subserving  one  grand 
harmony,  and  one  plain  purpose,  that  ît  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Fine  Arts,  in  any  period  of  their  history,  bave  known  a  more 
romarkable  performance. 

It  is  the  cartoon  of  Daniel  Maclise,  **  executed  by  order  of  the 
Commissioners,"  and  called  The  Spirit  of  Chivalry.  It  may  be  left 
an  open  question,  whether  or  no  this  allegorical  order  on  the  part 
of  the  Oommissioners,  displays  any  uncommon  felicity  of  idea.  We 
rather  think  not  ;  and  are  free  to  confess  that  we  should  like  to  hare 
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seen  tlie  Commîssioners'  notion  of  tlie  Spirit  of  Chiralrj  stated  bj 
thernselves,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  sbeet  of  foolscap,  as  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  model  cartoon,  with  ail  the  commissioned  proportions  of 
height  and  breadth.  That  tbe  treatment  of  sucb  an  abstraction,  for 
the  purposes  bf  Art,  involres  great  and  pecultar  difficulties,  no  onc 
who  considers  tbe  subject  for  »  moment  can  doubt.  That  notbing 
is  easier  than  to  render  ît  absurd  and  monstrous,  is  a  position  as 
Me  capable  of  dispute  by  anybodj  who  bas  bebeld  anotber  cartoon 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  same  Hall,  representing  a  Ghoule  in  a 
State  of  raying  madness,  dancing  on  a  Bodj  in  a  yerj  bigb  wind, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  John  tbe  Baptist*8  bead,  wbich  is 
looking  on  from  a  corner. 

Mr.  Maclise's  bandling  of  the  snbject  bas  bj  this  time  sunk 
into  tbe  bearts  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people.  It  is 
famîliar  knowledge  among  ail  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It 
is  ihe  great  feature  within  the  Hall,  and  tbe  constant  topic  of  dis- 
course  elsewhere.  It  bas  awakened  in  the  great  bodj  of  society 
a  uew  interest  in,  and  a  new  perception  and"  a  new  love  of.  Art. 
Students  of  art  bave  sat  before  it,  bonr  by  bour,  perusing,  in  its 
many  forms  of  Beauty,  lessona  to  delight  the  world,  and  to  raise 
thernselres,  its  future  tea<;hers,  in  its  better  estimation.  Ëyes 
well  accustomed  to  the  glories  of  the  Vatican,  the  galleries  of 
Florence,  ail  the  mightiest  works  of  art  in  Europe,  bave  grown 
dim  before  it  with  the  strong  émotions  it  inspires  ;  ignorant, 
unlettered,  drudging  men,  more  hewers  and  drawers,  bare  gathercd 
in  a  knot  about  it  (as  at  our  back  a  week  ago),  and  read  it,  in 
their  bomely  language,  as  it  were  a  Book;  In  minds,  the  roughest 
and  the  most  refîned,  it  bas  alike  fonnd  quick  responso  ;  and  will, 
and  mnst,  so  long  as  it  shall  hold  together. 

For  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Look  up,  upon  the  pressing 
throng  wbo  strive  to  win  distinction  from  the  Guardian  Genius  of 
fdl  noble  deeds  and  bonourable  renown, — a  gentle  Spirit,  holding 
her  fair  state  for  their  reward  and  récognition  (do  not  be  alarmed, 
my  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  this  is  ©nly  in  a  picture)  ;  and  say  what 
young  and  ardent  beart  may  not  findone  to  beat  in  unison  with  it 
— ^beat  bigb  with  gênerons  aspiration  like  its  own — in  following 
their  onward  course,  as  it  is  traced  by  this  great  pencil  !  Is  it 
the  Love  of  Woman,  in  its  truth  and  deep  dévotion,  that  inspires 
you  ?  See  it  hère  !  Is  it  Glory,  as  the  world  bas  leamed  to 
call  tbe  pomp  and  circumstance  of  arms?  Behold  it  at  tbe 
Bumndt  of  its  exaltation,  with  its  mailed  hand  resting  on  the  altar 
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where  the  Spirit  miniâters.  The  Poet*s  lanrel-crown,  which  tbey 
who  sit  on  thrones  can  neither  twine  nor  wither — ïs  thcU  the  aim 
of  tby  ambition  ?  It  is  there,  npon  his  brow  ;  it  wreaths  his 
stately  forehead,  as  he  walks  apart  and  holds  communion  with 
himself.  The  Palmer  and  the  Bard  are  there  ;  no  solitary  we^j" 
farers,  now  ;  but  two  of  a  great  company  of  pilgrims,  climbing  up 
to  honour  by  the  différent  paths  that  lead  to  the  great  end.  And 
sure,  amidat  the  gravi ty  and  beauty  of  them  ail — imseen  in  his 
own  form,  but  ahining  in  his  spirit,  ont  of  every  gallant  shape  and 
earncst  thought — the  Fainter  goes  triumphant  ! 

Or  say  that  you  who  look  upon  this  work,  be  old^  and  bring  to 
it  grey  hairs,  a  head  bowed  down,  a  mind  on  which  the  day  of 
life  bas  spent  itsel^  imd  the  calm  evening  closes  gently  in,  Is 
îts  appeal  to  you  eonfined  to  its  presentment  of  the  Past  ?  Hâve 
you  no  share  in  thb,  but  while  the  grâce  of  jovàh.  and  the  strong 
resolre  of  maturity  are  yours  to  aid  you  ?  Look  up  again«  Look 
up  to  where  the  Spirit  is  enthroned  ;  and  see  about  her,  révérend 
men,  whose  task  is  done  ;  whose  struggle  is  no  more  ;  who  cluster 
round  her  as  her  trûn  and  council  ;  who  bave  lost  no  ^lare  or 
interest  in  that  great  rising  up  and  progress,  which  heoi»  upward 
with  it  every  means  of  human  happinesS)  but,  true  in  Autumn  to 
the  purposes  of  Spring,  are  there  to  stimulate  the  race  who  follow 
in  their  steps  ;  to  contemplate  with  hearts  grown  serions,  not  ookL 
or  sad,  the  striving  in  which  tbey  once  had  part  ;  to  die  in  that 
great  Présence,  which  is  Truth  and  Bravery  and  Mercy  to  the 
Weak,  beyond  ail  power  of  séparation. 

It  would  be  idie  to  observe  of  this  last  group  l^at,  both  in 
exécution  and  idea,  tbey  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  Art,  and 
wonderfuUy  serve  the  purpose  of  the  picture.  There  is  not  one 
among  its  three-and-twenty  heads  of  which  the  same  remark  might 
not  be  made.  Neither  will  we  treat  of  great  effects  produoed  by 
means  quite  powerless  in  other  hands  for  such  an  end,  or  of  the 
prodigious  force  and  colour  which  so  separate  this  work  from  ail 
the  rest  exhibited,  that  it  would  scarcely  appela  to  be  produced 
upon  the  same  kind  of  surface  by  the  same  description  of  instru- 
ment The  bricks,  and  stones,  and  timbers  of  the  Hall  itself,  are 
not  facts  more  indisputable  than  thèse. 

It  bas  been  objected  to  this  extraordinary  work,  that  it  is  too 
a  ji^>borately  finished  :  too  complète  in  its  several  pturts.  And  Heaven 
of  tho'oif  i^  ^  judged  in  this  respect  by  imy  standard  in  the  Hall 
rather  thinkliBl  ^^  ^^  parallel,  nor  anytlung  approaobing  to  it 
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Bat  it  îs  a  design,  intended  to  be  afterwards  copied  and  painted  in 
iresco  ;  and  certain  finish  must  be  bad  at  last,  if  not  at  first.  It 
is  yery  well  to  take  it  for  granted  in  a  Cartoon  that  a  séries  of 
cross-lines,  almost  as  rongb  and  far  apart  as  tbe  lattice-work  of  a 
garden  summer-bouse,  represents  tbe  texture  of  a  buman  face  ;  but 
tbe  face  cannot  be  painted  so.  A  smear  upon  tbe  paper  maj  be 
understood,  by  yirtue  of  tbe  context  gained  from  wbat  surroimds  it, 
to  stand  for  a  limb,  or  a  bodj,  or  a  cuirass,  or  a  bat  and  featbers, 
or  a  flag,  or  a  boot,  or  an  angel.  But  wben  tbe  time  arrives  for 
rendering  thèse  things  in  colours  on  a  wall,  tbey  must  be  grappled 
with,  and  cannot  be  slurred  orer  in  this  wise.  Great  misappre- 
bension  on  this  bead  seems  to  bave  been  engendered  in  tbe  minds 
of  some  obseryers,  by  tbe  famous  cartoons  of  Raphaël  ;  but  tbey 
forget  that  thèse  were  never  intended  as  designs  for  fresco  paint- 
ing.  Tbey  were  demgns  for  tapestry-work,  wîoch  is  susceptible  of 
only  certain  broad  and  gênerai  effects,  as  no  one  better  knew  than 
tbe  Great  Master.  XJtt^rly  détestable  and  vile  as  tbe  tapestry  is, 
compared  with  tbe  immortal  Cartoons  from  which  it  was  worked, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  casts  bis  eyes  upon  it  where  it 
bangs  at  Rome,  not  to  see,  immediately,  tbe  spécial  adaptation  of 
tbe  drawings  to  that  end,  and  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  aim  of  thèse 
Cartoons  being  wholly  différent,  Mr.  Maclise's  object,  if  we  under- 
stand  it,  was  to  show  precisely  wbat  be  meant  to  do,  and  knew  be 
could  perform,  in  fresco,  on  a  wall.  And  hère  bis  meaning  is  ; 
work^  out  ;  without  a  compromise  of  any  difficiuty  ;  without  tbe 
avoidance  of  any  disconcerting  truth  ;  expressed  in  ail  its  beauty, 
strength,  and  power. 

To  wbat  end  ?  To  be  p^etuated  hereafter  in  tbe  high  place 
of  tbe  chief  Senate-House  of  England  ?  To  be  wrought,  as  it 
were,  into  tbe  very  éléments  of  which  that  Temple  is  composed  ; 
to  co-endure  with  it,  and  still  présent,  perhaps,  some  lingering 
taaces  of  its  ancient  Beauty,  wben  London  shall  bave  sunk  into  a 
grave  of  grass-grown  ruin,— and  tbe  wbole  circle  of  tbe  Arts, 
another  révolution  of  tbe  mighty  wheel  completed,  shall  be  wrecked 
and  broken  ? 

Let  us  hope  so.  We  will  contemplate  no  other  possibility — at 
présent. 
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RHYMES  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

BY   COVENTRY   PATMORE. 


No.  1.— THE  MURDERER'S  SACRAMENT. 

JL    FACT. 
I. 

To  nations,  as  to  men,  are  guides 
From  Heaven  offered.    Outward  things 

For  those  hold  what,  for  thèse,  abides 
In  private  mental  whisperings. 

Fate  guides  not  realms  ;— with  guiding  facts 
Themselves  unto  themselves  are  fate. 

Hear,  England  !    God,  whose  words  are  acts, 
Hath  spoken  much  with  thee  of  late  ! 

One  message,  like  most  others,  sent 
In  thèse  last  days,  died  ail  unheeded  : 

None  knew  or  cared  for  what  it  meant  ; 
Yet  was  its  waming  not  unneeded  ! 

It  told  us  whence  to  dread  the  storm 
Which  now  begins  to  gleam  and  mutter  ; 

And  pointed  paths  to  true  reform, 
In  fact's  strong  phrase,  whiùh  I  re-utter  : 

II. 
Ail  night  fell  hammers — shock  on  shock  ; 
With  échos  Newgate's  granité  clanged  : 
The  sccffold  built,  at  eight  o'clock 
A  man  was  brought  out  to  be  hanged. 

Then  came  from  ail  the  people  there 
A  single  cry  that  shook  the  air, 
A  single  cry,  that  tumed  to  storm 
Of  yells  and  noises  multiform, 
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Where  each,  with  mad  gesticulations, 

Rivalled  the  rest  in  exécrations  ; 

Mothers  held  np  their  babes  to  see, 

Who  spread  their  hands  and  screamed  for  glee  ; 

Hère  a  girl  from  her  clothing  tore 

A  rag  to  wave  with,  and  joined  the  roar 

In  shrieks,  and  singing,  and  savage  jests, 

Tossing  abont  her  naked  breasts  ; 

There  a  man,  with  yelling  tired, 

Paused,  and  the  culprit's  crime  inqnired  ; 

A  sot,  below  the  doomed  man  dnmb, 

Bawled  his  health  in  the  world  to  corne  ; 

Thèse  blasphemed,  and  fonght  for  places  ; 

Those,  half-crushed,  cast  frantic  faces 

To  Windows,  where,  in  freedom  sweet, 

Others  enjoyed  the  wicked  treat. 

At  last  the  show's  great  crisis  pended  ; 
Straggles  for  better  standings  ended  ; 
The  rabble's  lips  no  longer  curst. 
But  stood  agape  in  horrid  thirst  ; 
Thousands  of  breasts  beat  horrid  hope  ; 
Thousands  of  eye-balls,  lit  with  hell, 
Bnmt  one  way  ail,  to  see  the  rope 
Unslacken  as  the  platfonn  fell. 

The  rope  flew  tight  !  and  then  the  roar  • 

Bnrst  forth  afresh  ;  less  lond,  but  more 

Confus'd  and  affrighting  than  before. 

A  few  harsh  tongues  for  ever  led 

The  common  din — the  chaos  of  noises. 

But  ear  could  net  catch  what  they  saîd. 

— As,  when  the  realm  of  the  damnM  rejoices 

On  winning  a  soûl  to  its  will, 

That  clatter  and  clangor  of  hateful  voices 

Sickened  and  stunned  the  air,  until 

The  dangling  man  was  dead  and  still. 

The  show  complète,  the  pleasure  past, 
The  solid  masses  loosened  fast  ; 
KO.   Vm.— -VOL.   II.  K 
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Each  went  his  way,  or  lagg'd  bdxind^ 
As  fitted  beat  his  need  or  miad  : — 
A  thief  slunk  off,  with  ample  epoû^ 
To  ply  elsewhere  his  daily  toil  ; 
Two  foes,  who  had  disputed  places, 
Went  forth  to  fight,  with  mnrderons  fiaces  ; 
A  baby  strung  its  doll  to  a  stick  ; 
A  mother  praised  the  pretty  trick  ; 
Some  children  caught  and  hanged  a  cat  ; 
Some  friends  walked  on  in  pleaaant  diat  ; 
Some,  heavy-paced  and  heavy-hearted, 
Whose  dinners  were  to  eam,  departed, 
Much  envying  those  who'd  means  to  stay 
At  gin-shops  by,  and  "  make  it  a  day  ;  " 
Others  cursed  loud  their  fortune  iU, 
Whose  callings  forced  them  from  tkeir  fiH 
Of  that  day's  feast — "  'Twere  worth  a  crown 
To  stop,  and  see  them  eut  him  down  !  " 

TII. 

What  wrought  this  riddle  in  a  land 
With  hosts  paid,  weU  and  willingly, 

For  preaching  love,  and  manners  bland, 
And  perfect  Christianity  1 

What  left  that  lack  of  light,  ivhich,  when 
•  One  sinner  stood  a  mark  to  others, 

Made  him  so  boldly  judged  by  men, 

Whose  présence  there  proclaim'd  them  brothers  ? 

For  callous  and  malicious  hearts 
Are  murderers  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 

Though  place  and  time  that  fit  the  parts 
They  wait  to  play  be  never  given. 

What  sent  those  men  and  women  there 
To  see  that  soul-astounding  sight  ? 

What  made  those  eager  faces  wear 
A  frightful  joy,  instead  of  fright  ? 
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Joy,  iMt  tfaat  joy  in  what  is  jnst,' 
Whieh  dwells  in  breasts  withont  a  ttaiB  ; 

But  that  abominable  lost, 

Which  battens  on  another^s  pain. 

Why  corne  so  oft  such  jnbilees  î 

"  Ah  !  "  Bighs  the  laey  statcsman,  "Why  î  " 
To  theee^  and  questions  such  as  thèse, 

IHd  Qoà  that  very  day  reply  : 

IV. 

'^  There  to  be  hang*d  till  yon  are  dead  !  ** 
The  man  had  heard  it,  had  been  led 
Again  to  prison,  and  had  heard 
The  preacher  preach  GK>d*8  holy  Word»- 
Too  late  ;  for,  by  his  fear  abnsed, 
The  phrase  of  ail  se^n'd  ail  eonfiised  ; 
And  this  seem'd  ail  that  ail  men  said — 
"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  yon  are  dead  !  '' 

They  bade  him  kneel  before  the  board 

Which  bare  the  Snpper  of  onr  Lord  ; 

The  preacher  took  the  bread  and  wine, 

And  preach'd  of  that  repast  Divine, 

The  efficient  Body  and  Blood  : 

— The  "  body  and  blood  !  **    A  sndden  flood 

Of  scarlet  light  lit  np  his  cheek. 

And  thongh,  jnst  then,  no  tongne  did  speak, 

A  clear,  loud  voice  close  by  him  said — 

"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  you  are  dead  !  " 

Kneeling  passively,  by  the  board 
Which  bare  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,— 
Oor  Lord,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard, 
Until  the  judge*s  final  word 
Had  i^ut  the  gateways  of  his  sonl, — 
He  ate  the  bread,  received  the  cnp. 
And,  for  the  first  time,  looking  np, 
A  glance  at  each  and  ail  he  stole. 
And  cried,  from  custom's  old  control, 

K  2 
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"  HrRE  's  TO  YOUR  HEALTHS;  oood  oentlebcen  !  "  * 
Nodding  aroand. — AU  started  then  ; 
For  the  iron  tongue  of  the  death-bell  swung, 
Mix'd  with  the  doom'd  man*s  words,  and  said — 
"  There  to  be  hang'd  till  you  are  dead  !  " 

But  soothed  at  heart,  by  sight  of  one 
Who  heeded  sorrow  more  than  wrong, 
And  songht  him  whom  the  rest  did  shun^ 
And  gave  him  wine  to  make  him  strong, 
He  rose,  and,  turning,  ail  the  while. 
An  ignorant,  appealing  smile 
Towards  that  kindly-spoken  preacher, 
Who  came  too  late  to  be  his  teacher, 
Aware  of  the  place  to  which  he  led, 
He  follow'd  Mm,  with  willing  tread, 
There  to  be  hang'd  till  he  was  dead  ! 
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We  bave  often  thought  it  a  great  pîty  that  poor  men  are  net  of 
the  same  common  nature  as  rich  men,  as  the  latter  would  then  be 
spared  many  perplexities  that  at  présent  beset  them,  whenever 
they  want  to  be  charitable,  generous,  or  even  just.  For  instance, 
they  would  then  only  hâve  to  consult  their  own  feelings,  views, 
and  tastes,  in  order  to  know  at  once  how  they  might  labour,  in 
many  important  directions,  to  promote  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  poor,  who  bave  been  committed  to 
their  legislatorial  charge.  But,  as  it  is,  what  can  the  Fitz-Clares 
and  the  De  Boodles  do,  but  guess  at  the  character  and  causes  of 
the  émotions  that  make  the  breast  of  Simpkin  heave,  or  the  brain 
of  Jobson  throb  against  his  aching  temples,  in  the  depth  of  theîr 
poverty  and  hopelessness  ?  And  surely  thèse  gentlemen  take  ail 
possible  pains  to  acquire  correct  information.    No  philosopher  ever 

*  TkU  is  the  "  Fact  "  referred  to  in  the  title  ;  and,  as  it  did  net  go  the 
round  of  the  papers  at  the  time,  it  seems  necessary  to  state  that  it  occurred 
last  year,  prior  to  the  exécution  of  a  man  named  Ward,  for  child-murder. 
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watched  with  more  pertinacîous  curîositj  the  movements  of  soine 
strange  insect  in  a  bottle,  or  laid  bare  the  anatotnj  of  a  lielpless 
and  quiyermg  animal  in  lus  stndj,  with  more  determined  porpose, 
than  do  our  aristocratie  legislators,  from  time  to  time,  bj  means 
of  their  commissioners,  suryej  the  poor  man,  and  mark  how  he 
and  his  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  down,  come  înto— and  go  ont  of  his 
cottage  ;  or  investigate  ail  the  phenomena  of  his  condition  in  their 
parliamentarj  committee-rooms.  But  to  what  end  ?  Thej  can 
get,  after  ail,  but  a  verj  yague  notion  of  the  economj  of  the  human 
créature,  and  none  at  ail  of  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life  ;  except 
that  it  seems  somehow  or  other  to  hâve  been  designed  for  the 
enhancement  and  glorification  of  their  lives.  New,  had  the  world 
of  humanitj  been  so  happily  constituted  (mind,  thej  do  not  wish 
to  be  ungrateful  for  what  is,  in  merelj  supposing  what  might  hâve 
heen — far  from  it)  but,  had  the  world  of  humanitj  been  so  happilj 
constituted,  that  when  De  Boodle  saw  Simpkin  hungrj,  he  might 
hâve  been  sure,  from  his  own  expérience,  that  food  was  the 
remedy  ;  that  when  he  saw  him  ill-clad,  clothes  would  be  useftd  ; 
when  ill,  that  he  wanted  the  appliances  of  recovery  ;  when  addicted 
to  coarse,  demoralising,  or  brutal  pleasures,  that  he  needed  refined, 
elevatiug,  and  gentle  ones;  when  misérable,  in  a  word,  that  he  must 
want  happiness — De  Boodle  would  hâve  known  what  to  do,  and  gone 
to  work  like  a  man  to  do  it.  It  would  hâve  been  delicious  to  see  how 
he  would  hâve  rooted  up,  like  so  manj  noxious  weeds,  those 
*'  axioms*'  of  political  economj,  that  make  and  keep  men  idle, 
ignorant,  and  debased, — and  how  soon  he  would  hâve  found  means 
to  emploj  ail,  and  educate  ail,  and  when  he  had  achieved  the 
mightj  task,  and  was  contemplatin'g  its  results — with  what  gusto 
he  would  hâve  said,  "There,  gentlemen,  that 's  what  I  call  poli- 
tical économe/,  even  in  jour  own  low  views  of  the  science  ;  we 
shall  now  neither  need  soldiers  nor  police,  prisons  nor  poorhouses!  ** 
But,  alas  !  for  the  di£ference  between  the  Do  Boodle  and  the 
Simpkin  natures  !  In  the  absence  of  the  most  unerring  of  guides 
— sjmpathj,  the  well-wishing  aristocratie  legislator  is  obliged  to 
bring  forth  from  the  mightj  mountam  of  facts  and  théories  that  par- 
liaments  and  commîssioners,  for  we  know  not  how  long,,  hâve  been 
building  up — the  mouse  of— a  field  gardons  bill  !  De  Boodle 
thinks,  that  when  a  labourer  has  done  his  ten  hours'  work  dailj, 
of  digging,  and  ploughing,  and  ditching,  the  waj  to  set  him  np 
in  the  world  is,  to  give  the  poor  wearj  wretch  the  opportunitj  of 
crawling  some  half  mile,  or  mile,  or  possiblj  more,  to  cultivate  his 
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half-acre  ^  groond.  Bat  De  Boodle  is  partly  eorreet  in  bis 
viewB.  The  iocrease  of  the  wrông — orer-labeur,  mAj  decrease  a 
fitill  gteaier  wrong — under-fe^ng.  B«^  it  nrast  be  owned  this 
meMiire  is  net  of  Ûie  kind  tbat  k  '^  twioe  Ueaeed.*'  Wkater^*  it 
maj  do  to  him  ihat  takes,  it  assuredly  does  net  h^em  ike  legisla- 
tor  who  gives.  And  what  a  view  does  it  not  fomishof  ^  ntter 
helpleeratess  and  destitution  of  tbe  working  classeï  of  England  ! 

But  ûéià-gardens  !  Is  it  indeed  thought  that  tbe  poor  man  will 
diere  cukivate  tbe  oulj  '*  Heart's>ease''  that  this  life  is  to  afford 
him  ?  That  he  will  take  a  prtde  in  his  **  Love  in  a  Mist,"  and 
liken  it  te  ihe  retiring  but  real  love  that  his  benefacton  or  siçe- 
nom — the  words  mean  the  sune  thing — exhibit  towards  him  ? 
That  he  will,  flower-worshij^r  like,  be  erery  now  amd  ^êbêi  seen 
en  his  knees  in  a  fit  of  admiration  of  the  ''Lords  and  Ladies  " 
that  80  remind  htm  of  the  exalted  personages  who  bave  helped  to 
enahle  him  to  mot  a  idice  of  the  parish's  ûeAà  garden  ?  B^  no, 
thej  de  not  ezpeet  this  ;  Ibey  hope  he  will  be  gratefuland  hun^e, 
and  grow  potatoes  ; — and  so  he  will  ;  he  wants  them  too  badly 
to  let  any  gayer  plants  occupy  their  place.  And  sndi,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  to  be  the  poor  man's  gardenl 
Well,  in  one  of  thèse  occasional  upheavings,  or  advances  <]£  the 
priaeijde  of  development,  referred  to  by  the  airthor  of  the 
Vtêtigts  oftk€  Narrai  History  of  Création,  we  may  hope  to  see 
ail  ^B  set  nght  by  the  élévation  of  the  Simpkin  nature  to  thi^ 
of  the  De  Boodle.  And,  wandering  the  other  day  in  the  h<»ti- 
cultural  garden  at  Cbiswick,  during  a  fête,  we  were  amusing  our- 
sdves  by  reflectiug  witb  what  hearty  energy  and  skill  the  well- 
bred,  well-edncated  man  of  rank  and  birth,  would  then  take  the 
newly-raised  labourer  by  the  haud,  improve  his  condition,  teaeh  him 
1^1  that  he  himself  knew,  conduct  him  to  ail  his  places  ef  res<n*t, 
instil  into  him  ail  his  tastes.  And  therewilh  w«  begaa  to  faney 
we  flaw  the  pair, — the  mstocrat,  and  the  artizaii,— entering  ann 
in  arm  ;  the  latter  ravished,  eye,  ear,  heart,  and  s^,  by  the  sight 
of  the  fair  lawns,  and  glowing  parterres, — by  the  sound  oi  the  music 
now  heard,  sweetly  toned  down  by  the  distance,  issuing  fixwi  a  far-off 
£^*ove,  now  bursting  out  in  an  opposite  direction  close  at  hand  ;  and 
above  ail,  by  the  uns^eakable  grâce  and  lov^iness  of  the  fairest  <^ 
England *s  daughtera,  as  they  moved  to  and  fro,  numbeiiesB  as  the 
âowers  b^ieath  and  around  their  feet.  But  the  aristocrat  knowB 
the  plaee,  and  hurries  his  friend  along  into  the  nearest  tent  ;  there 
will  be  no  gettmg  a  sight  <â  the  âowers  if  they  do  not  plnsge  at 
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once  into  t^  enmàs  ci  flower-^gasere.  And  flowen  are  there 
wii^  maj  well  make  eiren  an  aristoerat,  with  ail  the  wealth  ci 
tiie  Inâîei  at  lus  eommand,  panse  in  wonder  and  admiratkm  ai 
Ûienr  beautj  ;  or  at  their  fantaslîc  or  BtartHng  eharacten,  (nr  at  tiie 
flkîll  with  wkicfa,  bj  a  stndy  of  tbe  natnral  habita  of  plants, 
gardeners  hâve  obtuned  ihese  graeeful  or  gorgeons  spécimens* 
But  he  admires  tliem  now  more  than  ever,  as  he  sees  iheir  effect 
npiHi  tbe  maecnstomed  eyes  of  the  artisan  ;  who  mores  slowlj 
aîong  widi  the  gênerai  Une  of*  gazers,  step  hj  step,  in  a  verj 
^«am  of  delight,  climbing  alps  aftor  alps  of  astonisfament,  as  he 
passes  from  the  pelargoninms  to  the  roses,  and  from  the  calceolarias 
to  the  cacti,  which  last  fairlj  constrain  him  to  tum  away  his  dax- 
zled  ees.  And  then  there  are  the  orchids  to  attract  his  attention, 
awiAllmg  so  Bweet,  and  looking  so  strange— speckled  and  spotted-— 
and  of  aU  kinds  of  indescribable  shapes,  growing  in  ail  kinds  of 
indeseribahle  modes— now  thrpugh  the  bottoms  of  baskets,  now 
ont  of  the  tqps  of  pjramids  of  logs«  Monld  the j*^seem  to  require 
none — hnt  lumriate  amazingly  on  the  tender  and  délicate  fibres 
of  an  old  stick.  The  tents  ail  passed  through, — ^the  still  increas- 
ing  liTing  cnrrent  next  fiows  on  towards  ,the  consenratorj,  that 
loâ»  like  one  of  ihe  bubUes  of  which  Macbeth  speaks— ; 

^  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  bas, 
And  thiê  is  of  them  ;  ^ 

bbwn  np,  no  doubt,  in  sportive  mood,  by  some  great  spirit  of  the 
earth,  as  a  schoolboy  seuds  forth  his  globes  of  soap  and  water, 
hardly  more  airy  and  beautif ul  than  this  gigantic  bouse  of  glass. 
And  the  aristoerat  ail  this  while  leams  as  well  as  teaches.  He 
sees  that  if  his  class  may  impart  to  the  artizan's,  the  right  taste  to 
enjoy,  tbe  artizan's  class  may  infuse  into  ihe  enjoyment  itself  that 
is  to  be  thenceforth  mutual,  ail  the  freshness  and  yiyidness  that 
belong  to  comparatively  unsophisticated  natures.  And  in  this 
he  begins  to  see  but  a  type  of  the  mightier  results  that  are  to 
foQow  the  amalgamation  of  those,  who,  possessing  différent  andia 
each  case  estimable  quaUties,  baye  been  but  too  long  diyided. 

The  aristoerat  now  spake  of  the  society  to  which  they  owed 
^lis  exhibition,  so  unique  of  its  kind  in  our — ^perhi^s  in  anj 
eountry,  and  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  energy  and  liberalitj 
with  which  it  had  deyek)ped  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  upon  the 
extraordinary  means  it  adopted  to  gratify  the  taste  so  developed. 
The  most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  he  said,  had  been  ransacked 
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by  their  own  coUectors,  in  order  to  add  to  our  floral  tores.  "  That 
plant,"  he  observed,  **they  fetched  from  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountaîns  of  Féru  ;  and  there  are  a  host  of  new  corners  from 
Canton,  the  fruits  of  the  explorations  still  going  on  in  the  cdestial 
land.  The  aristocrat  said  the  artizan  must  become  one  of  them — 
a  inember  of  the  society  ;  and  the  artizan  kindly  assured  the 
aristocrat  he  would. 

**  But  corne,*'  said  the  aristocrat,  **  where  is  your  garden  ? 
what  is  it  like,  a  back-yard  ?  or  &  drawing-room  for  out  of  doors  ; 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  green  carpets — the  sward — ^beneath 
your  feet,  that  Chaucer  so  well  describes, 

'  So  small,  so  thîck,  so  short,  so  fresh  of  hue,' 

and  gamished  more  luxuriously  than  the  upholsterer  ever  dreamed 
of,  by  Naturels  own  hand,  in  her  choîcest  trees,  shrubs,  and 
humbler  growing  plants  ?  Corne,  what  haye  y  ou  got  in  ît  ?  I 
suppose,  as  usual,  lilacs  and  lilies,  a  rose  or  two,  and  a  flag  ;  ail 
very  beautiful  ;  but,  my  dear  fellow,  we  do  not  enjoy  theîr  beautj 
half  as  much  as  we  shouTd,  if  our  attention  was  occasionally  caUed 
away  to  some  rivais,  and  we  could,  therefore,  revert  to  them  with 
a  freshened  eye  and  thought.  The  love  of  novelty  is  a  law,  and  be 
sure  a  wise  one  :  see  how  the  sky  above  us  is  eternally  changing  its 
forms  and  colours  ;  mark  how,  in  the  course  of  the  shortestwalk,  pic- 
ture  after  picture  is  presented  to  us,  ail  differing  from  each  other» 
in  endless  succession,  yet  formed  out  of  the  simplest  of  éléments, 
— trees,  and  an  irregular  surface.  Such  care  has  been  taken  by 
Nature  to  create  and  to  satisfy  a  love  of  novelty  and  change;  and  ail 
we  bave  to  do  is  to  imitate  her, — and  in  thîs,  as  well  as  in  every- 
thing  else,  to  let  ail  the  changes  be  good.  So,  get  a  magnolia,  with 
its  superb  evergreen  leaves,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  laurel, 
and  with  its  délicate  cream-coloured  flowers,  of  correspondîng 
magnitude,  scenting  the  air  around  with  their  delicious  fragrance. 
Get  the  rhododendron,  with  its  immense  heads  of  flowers,  purple, 
or  scarlet,  or  white,  or  spotted  ail  over  with  touches  so  délicate, 
that  one  might  fancy  the  fairies  had  been  dancing  in  them,  and 
left  thèse — ^their  foot-prints.  Get  the  broad-leaved  kahma,  tiiat 
sends  up  its  small  flowers  in  such  profusion,  that  one  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  leaves  ; — flowers,  too,  that,  appearîng  first 
like  80  many  waxy  closed  bells,  white,  but  pink-tinged,  are  in 
that  State,  and  in  their  fuU  development,  as  open  cups,  the  very 
perfection  of  minute  élégance.     Get  the  yucca,    stateliest   and 
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mo8t  imposing  of  flowering  shnibs,  whose  palm-like  stem,  and 
broad-sword  leaves,  and  wonderful  luxuriance  of  flower, — riaing 
sûmetimes  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  plant,  tell 
of  îts  tropical  origin,  and  of  tbe  speed  witb  wbicb  végétation  ihere 
carnes  on  ail  its  mysteries  of  growth. 

**  Tben  what  say  you  to  a  winter  garden  ? — ^fresb  végétation 
defjing  snows  and  frosts,  and  reflecting  back  smile  for  smile 
from  glossy  leaves,  wbenever  tbe  sun  bappens  to  look  out — as 
tbougb  to  see  how  tbings  did  get  on  in  lus  absence.  Well,  to 
pass  over  your  laurels  and  box,  your  aucubas,  and  sweet  bays, 
your  phiUyreas,  yews,  ivies  ;  tbere  is  the  large,  and  to  tbe  pécule, 
comparatively  unknown  class  of  flowering  evergreens,  among 
which  the  magnolia,  kalmia,  rhododendron,  and  yucca  before 
mentioned,  and  many  others  scarcely  less  beautiful,  are  included  ; 
thèse  will  help  to  give  you  flowers  in  the  summer,  foliage  in  tbe 
winter.  But  you  want  winter  flowers  as  well  as  winter  foliage  ? 
Then  you  can  bave  them.  The  Christmas  rose  sball  put  fortb  its 
large  white  blossoms,  delicately  tinged  witb  green  in  the  centre, 
in  the  yery  middle  of  that  season  from  ifbicb  it  dérives  its  name, 
and  continue  to  gladden  you  witb  its  bloom  wbenever  you  bave 
the  courage  to  venture  forth  to  look  at  it,  until  the  crocus  begins  to 
push  its  yellow  head  through  the  ground,  and  the  rose  feels  that  it 
is  no  longer  wanted.  At  the  same  tîme,  the  sweet-scented  coltsfoot 
shall  remînd  you  of  one  of  the  most  favoured  treasures  of  the  past 
smnmer  and  autumn,  the  heliotrope's  perfume,  and  scarcely  lose 
by  the  contrast  ;  while  the  Russian  violet  may  almost  beguile  you 
into  the  belicf  that  the  coming  spring  is  already  at  hand,  and  you 
look  around  half  expecting  to  see  the  *  daisies  white  '  as  well  as 
the  *  violets  blue,'  of  which  the  poet  speaks.  But  our  winter 
Flora  is  even  yet  more  beautiful.  Little  as  her  gifts  bave  been 
sought  after  or  prized,  there  is  one  at  least  among  them  truly 
valuable.  The  orange  itself  bas  not  a  more  delightful  smeîl 
than  the  chimonanthus,  which,  if  you  will  but  give  it  the  comfort 
of  a  wall,  or  even  of  an  old  paling,  will  make  a  summer  of  its  own, 
wherever  it  is,  by  putting  forth  a  profusion  of  élégant  flowers, 
during  the  three  darkest  and  severest  months  of  the  year.  Then 
the  plants  witb  bernes — ripe,  rosy,  and  cheerful-looking  ;  why 
they  would  of  themselves  make  you  a  capital  winter  garden.  Tbe 
beautiful  bolly  will  find  you  yellow  as  well  as  red  bernes  ;  tbe 
small-leaved  cotoneaster  will  keep — as  it  bas  long  before  ibe 
winter  been, — and  as  long  after  the  winter  it  will  remain, — ^ricb 
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with  tiny  scarlet  findt.  Abore  ail,  the  erergreen  thom  wifl 
dothe  yoiMt  hofuse-side  or  p<»*ch,  with  a  garment  ef  stedfast  flame. 
Corne,"  said  the  aristocrat  ;  *'  j(m  muet  make  jour  garden  one  for 
the  winler,  as  wdU  as  the  sommer."  And  the  artizaai  was  but 
toc  delighted  at  the  îdea. 

"  And  now,"  continued  he,  "  for  a  word  of  adrice,  that,  cconing 
from  a  rich  man,  may  possibly  he  hetter  esteesned  than  H  would  be 
from  a  poor  one.  Don't  forget  that  âowers,  beantifàl  and  sweet  as 
thej  are,  are  not  yaluable  simplj  in  ihernsel^es  for  thèse  quaHti^ 
but  in  the  use  we  make  of  them.  Don't,  therefore,  become  a  maa 
whose  whole  soûl  is  circumscribed  within  the  space  of  thèse  two 
words,  *  Florist's  Flowers  ;'  a  man  who  cares  more  for  doubling 
his  petals  than  his  familj's  means  ;  and  who,  w(»«t  of  ail,  is  eon- 
stantlj  unspirituaHsing  the  beautîM  existences  around  him  b j  liie 
jargon  of  the  counter.  Do  jou,  for  instance,  rememberîng  Thom-> 
son's  Une,  happen  to  pause  before  a 

'  Polyanthus  wiih  uimumber'd  dyes,* 

it  is  a  dozen  chances  t«  one  bat  jou  are  told  the  flower  that 
attracted  you  is  worthless,  in  spite  of  its  aj^arent  beauty.  '  Don't 
you  see,'  runs  the  unanswerable  query,  *  that  it  is  pin-eyed  V 

'*  Yes,'*  said  the  aristocrat  in  conclusion,  *'  you  shall  become  a 
horticulturist  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know,  and  set  you  in  the  nght 
path  to  learn  much  more.  You  shall  study  how  to  lay  out  yoia- 
little  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  become  a  very  painter  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  combinations  of  form  and  colour.  Insects 
will  jJague  you  ;  you  must  study  their  habits,  if  it  be  only  to  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  you  i^aU  be  an  entomologist.  You 
shall  learn  which  are  the  *  baleful  weeds,'  which  the  *  precious 
juiced  flowers  ;*  and  in  knowing  their  mischievous  or  nutri^ 
tiye  qualities,  you  shall  be  no  contemptible  physician.  You 
shaU  trace  how  thèse  and  ail  other  classes,  though  differii^ 
so  greatly,  yet  spring  from  the  eame,  or  nearly  the  same» 
common  materials,  and  assume  ail  their  différent,  modifications 
of  form  and  colour,  and  pui*pose,  under  the  opérations  of 
extemal  influences,  and  you  will  be  a  botanist.  You  will  be 
drawing  analogies  between  the  laws  of  flowers  and  the  laws  of 
men,  asking  if  they  are  not  the  same — if  the  dirersities  amcmg 
man  are  not  also  chiefly  caused  by  extemal  influences  ;  and  you 
will  be  a  philosopher.  You  wiU,  from  thèse  and  a  thousand  oâier 
speculaticms  that  must  be  suggested  in  a  gardai  to  a  thoo^^ilful 
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iKDcl,  be  d&ily  arriving  ai  kigher  and  porer  viewB  of  Him  and  hîs 
porposesy  who  is  the  Autlior  of  ail  ;  jou  will  beeome  a  lover  alike 
of  (jod  and  raan — ^in  diort,  a  Christian.  And  sneb,  mj  dear 
&i^id,  is  the  garden  I  should  Uke  you  and  erery  working  maa 
te  hâve  ;  &uch  are  the  uses  to  wbick  I  wotild  recommend  joa 
tepotît."  J.  S. 
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BT  PAUL  BELL. 


MABTHA    ROS»ITE&^S   TWO  JOURNETg. PA&T    II. 

It  seemB  odd  to  me  that  the  lacBes  who  haye  treated  the  Mothers, 
tbe  GrandmotherB,  the  Stepmothers,  the  Sisters,  the  Wives,  the 
Baughters,  and  the  Aunts  of  England,  should  so  sparingly  hare 
dwek  upOn  one  fact  of  £emale  hist<ny  ;  namely,  the  gênerons  ten- 
deneies  of  iromen  to  support  men  wheneyer  called  upon.  And 
^s  not  only  silly  Madame  Mantalmis,  for  the  sake  of  a  pah*  of 
beloved  black  whiskers,  from  betwixt  which  flattering  endearments 
flow  ;  but  sensible  sisters,  daughters  alîve  to  a  father's  wasteful 
{HTopensities  ;  ill-used  governesses,  whose  little  savings  are  wrung 
ont  of  them  to  appear  in  a  smart  eoat  on  the  clérical  back,  or  a 
gay  trap  of  curtains  and  elbow-chairs,  in  the  médical  first  floor. 
I  eannot  bear  to  think  of  such  things  ;  and  I  wish  the  statistics  of 
&e  question  were  pubHshed  for  the  shame  of  mankind,  since  I 
wonld  bave  every  selfish  fellow  who  flaunts  about  the  world,  on  the 
price  of  a  woman's  comfort  or  labour,  sent  to  the  good  old  manly 
exercise,  long  practised  ère  gyinnastics  were  thought  of — or  silly 
lords  nK)unted  from  kitchen  chairs  to  ride  in  silly  toumaments  so 
ealled — I  mean,  beating  hemp  in  Bridewell  !  What  are  the  pro- 
Toeations  of  a  parish  scold,  when  compared  with  the  infamy  of  a 
parish  sluggard  ? 

In  the  table  of  such  sacrifices,  which,  according  to  my  code, 
should  be  drawn  out  by  the  re^ectable  householders  of  every  dis- 
trict, pôor  Martha  Rossiter's  name  would  figure  conspicuously. 
Pew  indeed  bave  endured  privations  like  hers,  in  pursuit  of  their 
object.  Like  many  other  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  she  was 
liable  to  those  duU  dry  headaches,  which  made  the  sun  shine  dark, 

*  Ckiirtmued  from  page  50, 
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and  the  gayest  colours  assume  the  sombre  Gotobed  tint.  Then 
by  nothing  short  of  incessant  labour  could  sbe  bave  contrived  to 
raise  the  money  sbe  raîsed  to  keep  Charles  Jobson,  ber  brother, 
at  school.  Haying,  by  prodigious  effort,  obtained  the  situation  of 
housekeeper  in  a  Ladies'  Semînary,  the  next  thing  was  stealing 
every  possible  hour  from  sleep  to  add  to  ber  funds  by  divers  suiall 
exercises  of  craft,  embroidery,  millinery,  for  which  sbe  found  a 
precarious  sale,  and  the  like.  I  once  heard  her,  when  some  people 
were  talking  of  taste  as  a  pleasure,  describe  the  agony  of  a  long 
sleepless  night,  which  it  sometimes  cost  her  to  invent  something 
new,  so  as  to  keep  her  few  customers  in  good  humour.  Sbe  suc- 
ceeded,  however,  to  the  point  of  being  absolutely  solicited  to  join 
a  small  business,  where  an  enterprising  and  indefatigable  heajà 
was  wanted  to  put  animation  into  a  fading  concern.  The  joy  of 
such  a  prospective  increase  of  ber  meaus  brought  on  a  long  and 
costly  illness.  How  weak  of  her!  but  there  are  many,  say  the  Le 
Grands,  who  are  anything  but  fit  to  bear  prosperity  !  (N.B.  And, 
therefore,  are  mercifuUy  but  seldom  allowed  the  chance  of  trying.) 

Do  what  she  would,  then,  poor  Martha  Rossiter  could  not  get 
**  before-hand  **  with  the  world  ;  hardly,  indeed,  was  she  able  to 
struggle  on  abreast  with  it.  For  eight  years  she  never  permitted 
herself  a  holiday.  There  were  those  twenty  pounds,  lent  her  by 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Gotobed,  still  unpaid  ;  and  there  was  the  Quaker 
lady,  not  more  flexible  as  she  grew  older,  to  be  scen  from  time  to 
time  in  the  town  ;  in  the  very  street  where  the  little  gay  shop  was 
kept  by  the  poor  weary  heart  ;  conceiving,  worthy  woman  !  no 
doubt,  that  every  bunch  of  nastui-tiums  in  the  window, — every 
cockade  of  cherry-coloured  ribbon,  laid  out  for  an  hour  ère  it  was 
sent  home,  to  benefit  passers-by,  was  a  token  of  **light-mindedness'* 
and  an  "indisposition  to  perform  duties  as  divine  truth  pointed  out." 
Well,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  fine  ladies  for  any  one  to  make  such  a 
fuss  about  a  poor  twenty  pounds  ;  but  ère  tliey  give  up  Martha 
Rossiter,  as  a  person  witbout  principle,  let  me  ask  them,  did  any 
of  them  ever  educate  a  brother  and  send  him  to  collège  ?  I  hap- 
pen  to  know  the  collecter  of  a  lying-in  charity,  and  be  bas  shown 
me  a  list  of  arrears  ;  very  odd,  if  such  as  I  am  addressing  can  be 
ccn  serions  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Then,  too,  I  hope  that  if  thèse  charitable  soûls  hâve  played  a 
sîster's  part,  as  above,  it  bas  been  for  some  one  less  choice,  less 
expecting,  and  less  handsome  than  Charles  Julius  Rossiter  (Johson 
having  blossomed  into  Julius,  none  quite  knew  how  or  when). 
Whether  he  was  bom  hard,  or  other  peoplo  hardened  him  by 
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admiration  and  flatteiy,  is  no  affair  of  mino.  Sotno  praised  his 
cbaracter  for  its  firmness  ;  some  for  its  enthusiastic  détermination 
"  to  aspire  ;"  the  art  of  getting  on  beîng  sometimes  thus  described. 
He  earlj  marked  himself  ont  as  one  who  escaped  from  ail  tho 
Tforldly  pleasures  of  "this  garisli  scène,"  to  be  sootbed  bj  tlie 
bouquets,  and  bands,  and  Bible-covers,  made  readj  against  his 
ordination  by  a  chorus  of  seraphic  young  ladies.  **  He  was  so 
unfortunatc  in  his  family,  poor  young  man  !  "  was  the  remark 
circulated  with  regard  to  him  ;  and  which  he  countenanced,  if  not 
originated.  *'  He  was  so  handsome  ;  "  against  which  tnith,  more- 
OYcr,  he  did  not  protest  a  **  nay."  He  had  written  something  in 
Tcrse,  called  **  Apocalyptic  Ardeurs,**  (how  afraid,  by  the  way,  were 
the  Le  Grands  of  being  askcd  in  our  hearing  what  the  title  meant  !  ) 
which  had  pleased  prodigiously.  Lady  Hope  Brighton,  —  who 
does  not  know  Lady  Hope,  that  **  uncompromising  woman,"  as  her 
congrégation  delights  to  term  her? — ^had  pronoimced  it  **  sound,** 
and  a  hundred  less  dîstinguished  maidens  were  ready  to  swear  to 
the  "  sensé  "  thereof.  Some  whispered,  that  since  Lady  Hope  had 
interested  herself  in  Mr.  Charles  Julius  Rossiter,  her  decided  vîews 
of  single  blessedness  had  shown  odd  signs  of  change.  She  pro- 
mîsed  him  a  living,  at  ail  cvents,  at  the  death  of  a  certain  incum- 
bent,  who  was  much  wished  out  of  the  way,  his  **  ism  **  not 
happening  to  match  Lady  Hope*s,  and  who,  byhappy  fortune,  was 
known  to  be  slowly  dying  of  the  dropsy. 

What  room  was  there  in  the  midst  of  ail  this  charming  excitement 
— of  ail  thèse  glowing  prospects — for  one  passing  thought  of  the 
poor  little  drudge  in  the  provincial  town  ?  whose  hard  struggle  did 
not  become  easier  as  years  went  on,  and  as  timcs  grew  bad,  and  as 
Priscilla  Gotobedbegan  peculiarly  to  addict  herself  to  her  side  of  the 
Street.  (That  exact  woman,  however,  was  too  kind  a  créature  to  dnn 
any  one,  were  it  even  a  vain  milliner  :  she  only  watched,)  Merely 
short  and  dry  letters  arrived  from  the  rising  vessel  of  grâce  ;  some- 
times nothing  more  than  a  formai  receipt  of  the  hardly-earned 
bank-note  ;  sometimes  a  text  or  t?fo,  which  could  not  be  turned  to 
acconnt  in  communicating  with  Lady  Hope.  Charles  Julius  was 
fond  of  preaching  up  humility  to  his  sister,  and  of  denouncing  the 
deceitfùlness  of  riches,  till  the  poor,  prematurely-old  little  woman 
beganhardlytolike  to  look  at  theseven — eight — ninc — ten  guineas 
she  gradually  accumulated.  She  once  gently  admonished  him  that 
her  business  did  not  answer  her  expectations.  Back  (lo  and  behold  î) 
came  an  epistle  (not  post-paid),  choke-fullof  **  chastisements  "  and 
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^<  judgments."  As  for  his  going  near  lier  in  y8CfttÊon4ime,  that 
was  nerer  spoken  of  after  the  first  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MaudHn, 
of  Bethel  Court,  daimed  him  one  jear  ;  anoiher,  the  fiye  Miss 
Heats,  who  were  so  eminent  in  the  cause  of  eonyerting  the  Jews. 
Martha,  for  a  week,  was  fool  enough  to  fancj  that  Miss  Tryphosa 
Heat,  the  youngest  but  one,  must  be  a  very  attractiye  joung  ladj. 
But  alack  !  the  flame  of  Charles  Julius  soon  gcA  cold,  nay,  went  eut 
iitterlj — as  Lady  Hope  rose  on  the  horizon.  He  had  neyer  meant 
anjthing,  and  had  been  deceiyed  in  the  ycmng  lady  ; — the  best 
of  us  might  be.     She  p*oyed  but  superficiaL 

It  is  a  miracle  ;  l»it  Martha  not  only  still  dung  by  her  brother, 
but  still  loyed  him.  His  adyancement  was  ail  she  had  to  liye  for  ; 
— and  the  payment  of  those  twenty  pounds.  And,  in  a  woman, 
loye  can  liye  on  without  reward. 

One  bright  Satnrday,  howeyer — ^for  even  life  such  as  hers  has  its 
bright  Saturdays  as  well  as  its  black  Mondays — any  one  who  had 
eared  to  compare  Martha  Rossiter  s  yisage  with  that  she  had  wom 
8ome  eight  years  or  more,  might  haye  obs^red  some  pleasant 
ehange  in  it.  It  was  the  face  of  one  laid  out  for  a  holiday.  And 
on  the  counter  lay  a  new  bonnet,  and  a  new  shawl,  and  a  new 
tippet,  twin  brother  to  that  the  yandykes  of  which  had  made  good 
Mistress  Gotobed  uneasy — obviously  for  Martha's  own  wearing  ; 
her  accumulated  profits  after  so  many  years  of  toil  and  anidety  ! 
the  yery  first  sîgns  she  had  manifested  of  taking  thought  for  her- 
self  I  And  the  Uttle  woman  was  flushed,  and  her  hands  trembled  ; 
and  she  sate  down  upon  a  best  cap  ready  to  be  sent  home,  and 
spilt  the  sait  down  the  back  of  the  one  apprentice  as  they  sate  at 
dinner.     For  Martha  was  not  too  old  for  expectation.     She  was  to 

go  that  night,  in  the  Highflyer,  to ,  to  hear  Charles  preaeh 

his  first  sermon — ^to  surprise  him.  But  a  duty  was  to  be  done 
before  the  indulgence  began.  The  next-door  neighbours  wondered 
what  made  the  little  miUiner  hop  out  some  six  times  into  the  street 
that  aftemoon.  ''  To  watch  the  upholsterers  in  the  opposite  house, 
of  course,'*  sneered  the  Le  Grands  :  **  no  wonder  that  the  business 
did  not  âourish  better."  '^  And  those  Radicals,''  chimed  in  the 
second  sister,  **  axe  always  so  forward  !  " 

The  Sound  came  at  last  ;  the  slow  pat  of  FrisciUa  Gotobed's 
high  heels,  and  the  rustle  of  her  stiff  sÛk.  She  was  eight  years 
older  since  we  last  met  her,  and  now  moyed  yery  slowly.  The 
flight  of  time  had  discharged  eyery  shade  of  colour  from  her 
face  ;  her  cheeks  were  white,  her  hair  was  white,  and  her  pale 
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passionless  ejes,  as  nearly  white  as  poaùble.  A  ahape,  I  mmt 
confess,  to  haunt  (me  in  its  quiet,  giiastlj  way,  almoat  as  yvnàkj 
as  some  rouged  old  dncbesB  startles  oae  bj  her  airj  immodeatj. 
Yet  never  was  joong  beaotj  so  welcome  to  the  ejes  of  jowig 
lore,  as  the  uicieiït  Quaker  ladj  to  the  humpbacked  little  mîHmflr 
of  Bridge  Street  West 

''Mrs*  Gotobed,  ma'am,  I  believe/'  flutt^*ed  Martha,  quite  în 
a  baste,  laying  eager  hands  <m  the  epotless  white  shawl.  ^  I  Ve 
ïeen  waiting  in  the  hopes  you  wouM  pass  this  hour,  ma*am  ;  I 
beard  you  only  got  home  last  night,  or  would  haye  made  free  to 
eome  up  as  £ar  as  Acre-lane  on  Wednesday.  Will  you  step  in  for 
an  instant?  " 

"  Thee  knows/'  replied  the  meek  wcmian,  ''  that  thy  eommodi- 
ties  are  not  calculated  to  suit  any  staid  perscMi.'' 

"  Surely,  ma'am,"  was  tiie  reply,  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
dirermon  at  an  idea  than  ever  Martha  had  feli  before,  "  though  I 

lave  a  pièce  of  dove-eoloured  silk Pray  widk  into  the  parleur, 

ma'am  ;  it  was  not  that — ^but,  ma'am,  it  is  the  twenty  poimds  you 
lent  me  so  long  ago  !  Will  you  please  accept  them  again,  with 
l)est  thanks.     Hère  they  are  ail.** 

"  Thee  art  so  rapid,'*  answered  the  Friend  ;  "  I  expect  no  one 
ias  troubled  thee  for  payment." 

"But  /hâve  trouWed  myselfî  I  hâve  never  rested  about  it, 
inaam!  And  thèse  ten  times,  at  least,  hâve  I  thought  I  was 
ii^aking  up  the  sum  withont  running  into  debt  ;  and  then — Collège 
costs  so  mueh,  ma'am  (I  don't  know  if  it  be  so  with  cl^gymen  of 

y(wir  persuasion  !) and  books — and and  I  felt  shy  of  writing 

to  jou,  to  say  how  things  were,  lest  you  ^ould  imagine — God  bless 
you,  ma'am — it  was  a  saving  kindness  !  "  And  with  that,  and  a 
cnrtsey — ^the  old  awkward  slide  of  one  foot  behind  the  other — 
Martha  tendered  the  money. 

The  bright  gold  was  in  the  old  lady's  hand  ère  she  could  resist 
reeeiving  it  ;  for  ail  her  movements  were  slow  and  timid.  H^d 
Aoughts  had  lain  in  her  mind  about  this  luckless  twenty  pounds 
for  many  a  year,  and  she  wanted  to  unsay  them  ;  questions  were 
to  be  asked  about  Martha's  circumstances — ^for  she  meant  to  retum 
*be  money  ;  some  little  word  in  season  to  be  dropped  about  **  so 
•flighty  a  calling"  as  hers,  "  and  the  necessity  of  improving  time," 
bad  Priscilla  only  known  how  to  practise  what  she  was  so  ready 
topreach.  **  After  aU,  it  might  be  more  acceptable  and  délicate 
to  send  back  the  money  accompanied  with  some  token  of  esteem." 
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And  tben,  too,  the  good,  narrow  woman's  sympathies  were  some- 
what  checked  by  the  appearance  of  the  flattened  cap,  audacîous  în 
ftll  îts  pristine  sînfulness  of  mazarine  blue  grapes,  red  roses,  and  a 
perplexîng  flutter  of  ribbons.  So  she  rose,  and  by  way  of  composing 
her  mind  began  to  count  the  gold.  "  Thee  art  aware,"  she  saîd, 
when  the  enumeration  was  completed,  "  hero  are  nîncteen." 

"  Nineteen,  ma'am  !  "  repeated  Martha,  hastily.  "  0,  true,  I 
borrowed  one  thîs  very  hour  to  pay  for  ...  .  there  ît  îs,  ma'anr. 
And  now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  and  just  sit  and  rest  yourself 
....  but  it  is  a  busy  day  with  me,  ma'am — a  very  busy  daj. 

I  am  going  over  to-nîght,  to ,  to  hear  my  brother  preach 

his  first  sermon  to-morrow." 

Hère  was  a  new  unsettlement  for  the  quîet  old  Quaker  lady  ! 
a  peg  whereon  to  hang  much  admonition — ill  suited  for  a  busy 
Satnrday  aftemoon,  and  the  impatient  spirit  of  one  on  the  eve  of 
a  holiday.  So,  that  (not  to  emulate  her  tediousness)  Caution 
eclipsed  Beneficence,  for  the  moment  ;  and  seeîng  that  there  was 
no  opening  for  a  few  quiet  admonitions  wherein  to  unburden  her 
mind,  she  submitted  to  be  fairly  swept  ont  of  the  shop  by  the 
influx  of  sundry  traffickers  in  vanîty  ;  and  was  presently  sailing 
down  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  in  as  deep  a  waking  dream 
as  many  a  sleeper  addicted  to  political  excitement  and  a  hireling 
ministry  ever  enjoys  in  his  slumber — anything  rather  than  the 
unfeeling  and  bloodless  automaton  she  seemed.  Yet  "  You  may 
see  through  such  a  statue  as  that  with  half  a  glance,**  is  a 
remark  the  Le  Grands  are  rather  fond  of  making  on  the  Gotobeds. 

In  the  hurry  of  that  blissful  aftemoon,  however,  poor  Martha 
had  not  an  instant,  if  she  had  possessed  ever  so  sprightly  a  wiU, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mrs.  Gotobed.  She  would  not  hâve  liked, 
ît  may  be,  to  bave  been  cheated  of  the  feeling  of  freedom — of  a 
purpose  accomplished — whence,  the  old  lady's  délibération  may 
hâve  been,  in  reality,  the  truest  kindness.  Other  matters  of  more 
conséquence,  however,  escaped  her  in  her  happiness.  Prosperity, 
it  seemed,  was  making  her  careless  about  money.  That  odd 
pound  had  somehow  been  spent  unwittingly — part  in  a  tidy  new 
prayer-book — ^part  in  a  fine  white  cambric  handkerchief,  as  a  little 
présent,  by  way  of  a  crownîng  surprise,  to  her  révérend  brother. 
And  it  was  not  till  her  band-box  was  packed — and  herself  in  the 
coach-office  yard — and  the  vehicle  was  horsed,  and  the  impatient 
cry  of  **  Now,  ma*ara,  inside  or  outside  ?  "  resounded  in  her 
confused  ears,  that  she  recoUected,  that  her  travelling  store  haâ 
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beeu  onlj'just  enough  bcfore  the  déficit,  and  tbat  she  mnst  now, 
somehow  or  other,  économise  it  oui  of  her  treat.  What  right  had 
so  wretched  a  manager  to  set  out  on  a  holiday  ? 

"  Give  up  tbe  excursion  !*'  said  Caution  in  one  ear.  "  Go  on  !" 
urged  Temptation  in  the  other.  **  How  will  you  get  home  ?" 
inquired  Reason — that  damper  in  the  guise  of  go-between,  so 
valuable  a  iriend  when  active,  so  disheartening  a  kill-joy  when 
passive.  Meanwbile,  **  Corne,  ma*am,  come  !  we  can't  wait  for 
you  ail  night  !"  added  a  pressure  from  without  to  ail  this 
perplexity.  Dizzj,  anxious,  ftiU  of  self-reproach,  tbe  little  woman 
stumbled  into  the  dark  and  full  vehicle  to  set  out  on  her  holiday- 
joumey.  But  for  that  alloy,  where  would  hâve  been  the  aching 
weariness  she  felt  in  every  limb  ? — ^wherc  the  fever  of  spirits, 
plaguing  her  in  the  midst  of  ail  her  happy  expectation  ?  With 
that  pound  in  her  pocket,    she  would  bave   been   assured  that 

Charles  would  be  as  glad  to  see  her,'a8  she  him.    Now 

The  Le  Grands  will  bave  it  that  she  must  bave  been  ill  when 
she  started  if  she  could  fidget  herself  so  about  a  paltry  twenty 
shillings. 

Fretting  herself,  however,  into  a  fever,  sate  poor  Martha — 
only  half  conscious  of  what  was  passing  in  the  dark — only  half 
able  to  profit  by  comforts  which  are  not  vouchsafed  to  every 
traveller.  There  were  three  fellow-passengers  ;  the  night  was 
warm — and  the  party  wakeful — and  the  poor  traveller  was 
rapidly  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  Mrs.  Robin  Gray's  Jamie,  who 
**  made  bis  crown  a  pound  " — exaggerating  her  lost  sovereign  into 
a  fortune,  when  she  was  roused  by  a  sort  of  sour,  chirping  sound 
— not  conversation,  though  partly  made  up  of  words  ;  not  poetry, 
though  there  were  rhymes  ;  not  music,  though  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tianised  *'  Deep  deep  sea  "  was  traceable — but  a  Traveller's  Hymn, 
executed  by  two  wiry  treble  warblers,  and  much  praised  by  a  bass 
voice.  **  That  is  Lady  Hope*s  favourite,  is  it  not,  Miss  Anne  ?" 
was  the  question  ; — **  Lady  Hope  Brighton's  ;"  with  an  emphasis 
poked  at  the  stranger,  who  might  be  some  one  worth  impressing. 

**  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir,  Dear  Lady  Hope  takes  little  part  in 
our  music  ;  she  fears  its  dissipating  effects  too  much  !" 

"An  excellent  woman,"  grudged  the  invisible  bass;  "would 
that  others  were  but  as  consistent  in  their  reprehension  of  ail 
extravagance." 

Poor  Martha  sighed — this  was  aimed  at  her.  Her  cheeks 
would  never  be  cool  again — no,  not  even  if  she  recoUected  Mrs. 

yO.    VIII. — ^VOL.    II.  L 
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Gotobed's  face  as  sbe  took  the  money*  .  .  .  Meanwhîle  tibe  trio 
were  performing  an  anthem  in  praise  of  other  of  Lady  Hope's 
perfections.  **  Cold  méat  between  the  services," — second  ^ootman 
discharged  for  rambling  in  the  fields  on  a  Sunday  last  Jime — two 
charming  converted  heathen  at  Brighton  Haveii — the  white  rose 
Lady  Hope  had  given  out  of  her  own  garden,  with  ha*  dear  humble 
hauds,  to  that  William  Wrinkles  who  had  poisoned  his  first  wife's 
threechildren,  and  who  in  prison,  thanks  to  &>c.  ànc,  had  become  an 
eminent  hc,  <&^c, — the  splendid  présents  she  had  made  (ihis  hy  the 
femdle  voices  only)  to  that  fascinating  Mr.  Rossiter  whom  she  was 

bringing  forward . 

•*  I  wish  he  may  be  worthy  of  her,"  replied  the  bass,  **  if  sbe 
does  marry  him.  The  lady  opposite  will  excuse  my  acquainting 
her  that  I  hâve  corns  !" 

<'  0,  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  sakl  Martha,  for  the  moment  eoefuBod 
out  of  ail  care  about  her  twenty  shilljbgs  ;  "I  did  not  know  I 
touehed  you,  sir." 

**  Marry  him  !  "  exclaimed  tl^  other  virgins  with  a  sort  of  squall. 
"  Dear  Lady  Hope  !  ....  he  's  a  very  good  person  ....  a  very 
handsome  youth  ;  Clarissa,  I  always  said  so  !  But  tàere  must  be 
family,  if  you  please,  for  Lady  Hope,  and  lie  does  not  b^ong  to 
respectable  pe<q)le,  even." 

**  Always  ia  diffieulties  they  are,"  chimed  in  the  sympa^iietîc 
Clarissa  ;  *'  I  heard  him  say  so  myself,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be 
pressed  about  them.  What  can,  dear  friends,  be  such  a  tri^l  as 
an  unregenerate  family  ?" 

The  poor  little  humpbacked  woman  was  back  among  ker  lost 
shillings,  taking,  however,  a  certain  prayer-book  bound  in  Uaek 
morocco,  and  a  certain  white  handkerchief,  by  the  way.  She 
was  feeling  sick,  giddy — anything  but  sure  that  she  had  business 
there — still  totally  imable  to  speak  up  for  herself. 

*'Well,  Miss  Anne,"  yawned  the  6as50,  "but  I  think  Lady 
Hope  will  marry  him,  nevertheless.  And  nothing  will  be  so  easj 
as  for  her,  then,  to  disccwinect  him  from  his  family.  He  wiU  rise 
in  the  Church,  their  evil  courses  be  forgott^i,  or,  who  knows  ?  (let 
us  ail  hope  charitable  things),  be  repented  of.  And  then,  I  dare 
say,  Lady  Hope  would  make  it  easy  for  them  to  leave  England. 
Th^e^s  the  Protestant  settlement  at  Mouna  Koa  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  she  bas  not  got  him  yet  !"  burst  from  Miss  Clarissa,  wiA 
rather  a  mundane  tartness  ;  '^  and  there  's  no  chance  of  his  family 
repenting.  They  are  in  an  awful  state,  sir.  You  shake  so,  ma'am" 
(to  Martha) — **  you  make  me  nervous.     Coach  passengers  should 
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1^  rock  so  back  imd  forwards.  Cerne,  Anne,  as  no  one  wants  to 
sle^,  suppose  we  sing  *  The  Wandering  Sheep.'  *'  And  the  bleat- 
î^  therei^  i^'ose  past  tl^  pewer  of  Martha's  self-assertion  to  inter- 
ne*. **  Who  coïdd  hâve  i^oken  so  emelly  of  her  ?  Mrs.  Gotobed, 
pediaps.  "  She  was  beginning  to  feel  as  if  her  head  woold  bnrst  ; 
^ïsA  mnst  be  with  sitting  insîde.  She  ought  to  hâve  stndied  her 
cireinnstfmces  better  ;  she  should  hâve  gone  on  the  top  :  then  she 
grew  faint,  forgetful  :  those  iinf<»*tunate  twenty .  .  tw en  ....  The 
"  Sheep  '*  mercifuUy  was  encored  by  the  performers  ;  and  when  the 
eantîele  stopped,  the  dull  sotind  of  heavy,  hard  breathing  was  to  be 
heard.  **  No  need  of  designating  what  sort  of  a  fellow-traveller  we 
hâve,"  was  the  kind  Clarissa*8  version  of  poor  Martha's  snore  as 
wiâi  a  doxology  I  thîuk  it  best  not  to  quote,  she,  too,  prepared 
to  drop  off  for  the  night  !  .  .  . 

Pass  their  dreams.  And  now,  from  the  belfry  of  a  span  new 
eknreh,  as  trim  as  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  cruet-stand  order 
of  architeeture  and  Roman  cernent  can  make  it,  a  lond  dear  bell  is 
jangling,  in  a  Urne  as  far  from  Pâpîstry  as  possible.  (Lady  Hope 
had  presented  the  bell,  and  bespoken  an  excess  of  Lutheranism 
and  a  pineh  of  John  Calvin  in  the  métal  ;  and  printed  her  receipt 
mder  the  symbolical  title  of  "  Tinkling  Cymbals.  **)  Carnages  were 
"  cutting  in,"  mnch  as  they  do  to  a  playhouse-door, — that  is,  with 
much  wrangling  of  coachmen, — and  bonnets  of  rainbow  hues, 
enofigh  to  bave  shocked  Mistress  Grotobed  into  a  shaking  palsy, 
were  streaming  up  the  steps  and  struggling  in  at  the  gallery-door. 
And  there  was  the  blind  organist,  with  a  green  shade  over  bis 
^es,  his  hands  praetising  on  imaginary  keys  as  he  came  ;  and, 
among  the  rest.  Miss  Anne  and  Miss  Clarissa,  a  tolerably  mature 
pair  of  lilies,  refreshed  with  the  moming  dew  of  an  ample  break- 
ftkst  after  their  arrivai.  And  there  came  the  new  cleroyman,  in 
Lady  Hope  Brighton's  carriage,  Lady  Hope  Brighton  leaning  on 
his  arm  ;  Miss  Clarissa  observing  the  while,  that  she  had  never 
seen  **  Lady  Hepe  looking  so  far  from  well  as  that  day."  And 
Aère  were  two  veiy  tremidous  damsels  in  serions  straw  bonnets,  with 
very  round  eyes,  and  very  red  cheeks,  who  were  not  afraid  to  step 
forward  and  beard  the  Lion  of  the  day  ;  "  one  with  a  nosegay, 
which  he  would  perbaps  be  kind  cnough  to  use  in  the  vestry  :" 

the  other  with It  was  a  grand  day  for  Charles  Julius,  and  he 

bdiaved,  as  did  Lady  Penrhyn's  dog,  of  ballad  memory,  **  beauti- 
ftdly  ;*'  took  the  bouquet  with  a  grave  sweetness  and  a  compas- 
âonate  smile  (aside)  for  Lady  Hope 's  private  benefit  ;  and  was  about 

l2 
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to  acccpt  the  prayer-book,  with  perhaps  a  word  or  two,  to  afford  the 
admiring  circle  a  foretaste  of  the  **  milk  and  honey  tones"  they 
had  been  promised,  when  a  voice,  half  stifled  with  émotion,  behind 
him,  cried,  "0  Charles!  pray  use  mine  \o-day  ;"  and  tmuîng, 
adjured  by  a  dear  name,  which  even  Lady  Hope  had  lately  deigned 
to  leam, — the  Bolemn  cynosure  of  ail  eyes  encountered  a  weaiy* 
looking,  hard-featured  woman,  plaînly  dressed,  who  was  struggling 
forward  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  in  a  condition  of  unde- 
niable  excitement  I 

"  Poor  woman  !"  cried  he,  scarcely  vouchsafing  a  look,  and  net 
recognisîng  a  voice  made  hoarse  by  fatigue  and  strong  feeling  ; 
•*  I  can  do  nothing  for  her  in  such  a  state." 

"  The  very  créature  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Clarissa,  **  who  waked 
us  up  at  the  last  stage,  when  the  fat  man  gotin,  and  wouldgiye  him 
her  place,  and  get  out  and  walk.  I  should  know  that  tippet  of  hers 
in  China.  I  told  you  what  she  was,  Anne,  last  night.**  And,  so 
saying,  the  devout  procession  swept  in,  leaving  Martha  behind. 
Her  little  offering  had  dropped  on  a  tombstone,  and  she  shrunk  to  the 
ground  beside  it.  They  had  gone  in,  and  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  ! 

Some  one  presently  came  and  bade  her  get  up.  She  was  pas! 
hearing  or  seeing  ;  and,  trying  to  obey,  she  stumbled.  It  was 
perceived  that  she  was  very  ill  ;  and  they  got  her  to  a  house  hard 
by.  She  woidd  tell  no  one  to  whom  she  belonged  ;  but  a  child 
presently  picked  up  the  neglected  prayer-book,  and  the  names  of 
giver  and  object  were  read  ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  Lady  Hope's 
cold  luncheon,  the  Révérend  Charles  Julius,  flushed  with  émotions 
of  a  thousand  kinds,  was,  nevertheless,  compelled,  on  issuing  A-om 
church,  to  take  his  place  beside  the  guardian  of  his  childhood.  The 
— what  shall  we  say  ? — the  joy,  then,  of  that  holiday  had  been  toc 
much  for  Martha 's  overtasked  frame,  and  overstretched  brain  :  and 
the  only  articulate  words  she  was  ever  after  heard  to  utter  were, 
**  I  shall  not  want  that  pound  to  take  me  home."  Lady  Hope  wrote 
a  tract  on  the  fearful  conséquences  of  Sunday  pleasuring  ;  and  the 
Heats  and  the  Miss  Clarissas,  when  satisfied  that. she  had  no  désire 
of  putting  her  threatened  nuptials  into  exécution,  at  least  with  the 
brother  of  a  milliner,  were  used  to  speak  of  the  end  of  Martha's 
holiday,  as  a  fortunate  dispensation,  **  which  separated  their  pro- 
mising  young  minister  from  the  snares  of  so  worthless  a  family." 

So  ended  (save  for  a  few  kind  words  from  PrisciUa  Gotobed,  and 
a  gênerai  relaxation  in  the  mind  of  that  good  woman  of  her  distrust 
of  those  **  who  are  beguiled  into  selling  finery")  the  two  joumeya 
of  Martha  Rossiter. 
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WiTH  the  exception  of  those  who  go  to  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  language  or  carrying  on  some  mercantile  transac- 
tions, the  English  tourists  and  visitors  go  there  either  to  **  écono- 
mise "  for  a  few  months,  or  to  ohtain  relaxation  and  amusement. 
They  find  so  much  that  is  delightful  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
that  they  seldom  care  to  visit  any  part  of  Old  Prussia.     Besides 
the  temptations  offered  hy  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  the  influence 
of  the  French  still  remains,  and  rendors  its  inhahitants  more  dis- 
posed  to  he  courteous,  lively,  ohliging,  and  easy  to  deal  with,  than 
in  the  provinces  which  were  never  so  directly  and  continuously  under 
BQch  influence  ;  hesides  that  the  speakiug  of  a  littlo  French  is  still 
prévalent  ail  along  the  Rhine,  and  enahles  many  of  our  country- 
men  to  "help  out"  their  somewhat  imperfect  German,  the  study 
of  which  was  far  less  common  in  their  school-days.     The  English 
nsually  feel  themselves  pretty  much  at  their  ease  in  thèse  provinces. 
True  it  is  they  indulge  in  varions  small  complaints  and  grumhlings, 
according  to  their  celehrated  hahit  of  not  conforming  to  the  man- 
ners  and  customs  of  the  foreign  places  they  visit,  hut  of  requiring 
everywhere  a  resemhlance  to  their  own  country  ;  provided,  how- 
ever,  they  are  not  personally  molested  or  troubled  (for  they  care 
nothing^  about  being  laughed  at,  if  it  is  not  in  their  very  faces), 
and  on  the  whole  well  received  and  attended  upon,  they  contrive 
to  pass  their  time  very  pleasantly  and  find  few  faults  of  really 
serions  considération.     Their  worst  grievances  are  of  a  petty^ 
perscmal  kind,  and  their  severest  animadversions  conflned  to  the 
mère  annoyances  and  wants  in  travelling  or  domestic  arrange- 
ments.   As  to  the  Poli  tics,  Religion,  or  Morals,  they  know  nothing 
about  them^  nor  think  about  them.     For  religion,  they  are  con- 
tented  with  starîng  at  religions  processions,  seeing  the  pictures, 
and  hearing  the  music  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  ;  for  morals,. 
they  merely  observe  that  there  is  no  such  laxity  as  in  France  and 
Belgiom  ;  and  as  for  politics,  the  only  opinion  they  form  of  them 
is  derived  from  the  trouble  or  no  trouble  they  may  hâve  with 
leference  to  the  examination  of  their  passports.     Of  the   real 
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polîtical  System  of  Pmssia — the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
Btate  of  popular  feeling  and  opinion — they  know  nothing  whatever. 
Nothing  appears  on  the  surface,  and  how  should  tourists  and 
ephemeral  yisitors  see  the  trutb  or  hear  of  it  ?  They  would  not 
believe  it  if  they  did  hear  it.  Even  if  some  temeritous  individual 
should  venture  to  déclare  the  actually-existing  state  of  things  in 
Prussia,  scarcely  any  one  who  was  merely  passing  through  towns, 
or  up  and  down  the  river,  could  crédit  his  statements.  Everything 
appears  so  calm,  religions,  and  contented.  Besides,  therefore» 
the  évidence  of  his  every-day  sensés,  the  tourist  would  settle  any 
accidentai  doubts  that  were  presented  to  his  mind  by  referring  to 
the  name  of  Cousins,  and  the  excellent  System  of  éducation  in 
Prussia,  and  to  the  amicable  réception  of  Friedrich  Wilhehn  IV. 
at  the  court  of  England,  in  which  favourable  impressions  he  would 
absorb  ail  the  unknown  evils  that  ezist.  It  will  be  the  business 
of  the  **  Englishman  in  Prussia''  to  display  the  true  state  of  affieûrs 
in  that  country. 

He,  then,  the  above  individual  (and  the  word  He  may  just  as 
well  be  adopted  as  the  word  We),  went  to  réside  in  Prussia» — mat 
with  any  de£mte  object  of  studymg  German  or  mnsie  ;  not  to  seek 
amusement  ;  and  certainly  not  to  write  a  book  :  he  went  there 
chiefiy  to  rest  himself  after  writing  a  book,  and  to  take  the  chance 
of  such  additions  to  his  stock  of  German  and  music  as  might  be 
had  without  nrach  labour,  and  such  amusements  as  might  be  had 
without  mnch  seeking  after.  He  associated  very  little  with  those 
of  his  own  country  whom  he  met  there,  but  chiefly  with  Germans. 
Being  thus  open  to  the  ingress  of  ail  prédominant  opinions  «nd 
înterests  of  tfa^  country,  he  ahnost  unawares  foTmd  himaelf,  în.the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  months,  in  possession  of  pdiitical  Systems 
and  secrets  of  a  kind  which  he  had  never  c<Hiceived  to  exi^  in  so 
apparently  single-minded  and  patemal  a  govemment. 

No  formai  treatise  is  about  to  be  written,  and  no  regular  and 
systematic  development  of  facts  or  principles  is  to  be  expeeted 
&om  thèse  papers.  The  writer  did  not,  as  he  bas  preyiously  said» 
go  to  réside  in  Prussia  with  any  such  intention  ;  he  k^t  no  jonmal» 
ferreted  out  no  dark  plots  and  poUcies,  and  in  his  note-book  he 
did  not  put  down  **  everything,"  but  only  such  impressions  as  |Hre- 
sented  themselves  to  hun  unsought  for,  and  such  statements  of 
highly-educated  Germans  as  *'  made  him  prick  up  his  ears." 

The  first  strong  impression  he  received  was  quite  a  physîcal  one, 
yiz.,  that  ci  extrême  sickness  and  giddiness  from  the  fumes  o£ 
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lerj  rank  tobaeco  ;  bis  second  strong  impression  was  tfaat  of  asto- 
nishment  at  the  unyarying  ugliness  of  tbe  faces  of  the  Rhenidi 
peasantrj,  maie  and  female.  Thèse  obsenrations  may  not  seem 
yeiy  philosopbical  to  set  ont  wHb  ;  nereribeless  tbe  ''  Englisbman'' 
iboi^bt  botb  tbese  cîrenmstaBces  of  furtber  import  tban  the  im- 
médiate £»et,  and  begs  to  «ffer  a  few  words  in  excuse  for  the 
apparaît  leritj.  Manj  German  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  par- 
tietilar  as  to  die  kmd  of  tobaceo  tbej  sm<^e,  and  it  is  often  so 
strong  and  rank  as  to  be  scarcelj  endurable  in  a  room  bj  an 
miinitiated  foreigner  ;  but  as  for  tbe  pipes  of  tbe  peasantrj,  tbej 
are  sJmost  invariably  fiUed  with  some  of  tbe  rank  est.  The  présent 
Bofierer  had  had  sufficient  expérience  of  abundant  smoking  in  the 
West  Indies,  tbe  United  States,  Canada,  k^.,  but  be  was  not 
proof  against  poison  for  ail  that  ;  and  consequentlj,  baying  mixed 
among  the  peasantry  in  tbe  market-place,  on  Uie  first  market-day 
after  bis  arrivai,  be  received  the  very  impleasant  sensations  just 
alluded  to,  and  subsequently  among  crowds  upon  rarious  occasions 
^e  scune  resuit  occurred.  Well,  hère  is  a  whde  nation  of  constant 
smokers  !  Many  gentlemen  appear  to  bave  tbe  pipes  in  their 
mouths  dorîng  at  least  one-balf  of  tbe  day,  and  tbe  majority  of  the 
peasantry  the  whole  d<xy,  Tbe  labourers  in  the  fields  bave  ail  their 
pipes  in  liieir  mouths  while  at  work,  and  thèse  pipes  are  only  laid 
down  a  minute  upon  great  occasions  and  emergencies  requiring 
the  bighest  efforts  ;  tbe  same  thing  is  seen  among  ail  the  working 
classes.  If  a  bouse  is  being  built,  y  ou  see  ail  the  bncklayers  with 
pipes  in  tbdr  mouths  ;  the  coachmen  drive,  the  gardeners  dig,  the 
tailora  stitch,  tbe  butchers  **  kiU,*'  ail  wrth  pipes  in  their  mouths. 
One  can'  regard  it  in  no  otber  light  than  a  national  mania.  Now» 
with  this  constant  action  upon  the  physical  System,  can  anybody 
doubt  that  it  must  bave  a  positive  effect  upon  the  mind  ?  Unques- 
lionably  it  bas — when  not  stupifjring,  it  is  narcotic,  sédative,  or 
"calming,'*  a  condition  most  congenial  to  endurance,  and  to  tbe 
proceedings  of  priest-ridden  and  despotic  govemments.  Physî- 
esAjy  the  effect  is  most  probably  injurions.  The  Germans  say 
Aat  smoking  promotes  easy  digestion.  It  may  be  so  ;  and  after 
the  eitraordinary  mixture  of  strange  things,  and  the  quantity  that 
îs  eaten  by  nearîy  ail  who  can  afford  it,  this  property  of  tobaceo 
mnst  be  admitted  as  of  great  virtue  ;  but  the  peasantry  and  work- 
ing classes  are  net  so  circumstanced,  as  their  fbod  is  much  Hghter 
and  mnch  less,  and  certainly  is  quite  witbin  the  "  means  "  of  the 
«erwse  of  daily  work.     It  may  therefore  be  faîrly  assnmed  that 
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thelr  incessant  smoking  of  this  rank  stuff,  has  a  considérable  share 
in  tlie  injury  of  bodilj  strength. 

The  working  classes  in  Prussîa  are  hardj,  from  early  habits 
of  privation  or  exposure,  but  scarcelj  ever  possess  muscular 
strength,  and  still  seldomer  activitj.  As  for  personal  beauty, 
of  form  or  face,  in  eîther  sex,  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  such 
things  are  very  remarkable.  Surely  the  fact  of  thousands  of 
women,  girls  inclusive,  passing  along  a  street  where  the  **English- 
man,"  had  planted  himself  with  earnest  eyes,  and  not  presenting 
one  single  pretty  face,  nor  one  healthy,  rosy,  or  ordinarily  good- 
looking  face,  is  not  a  trifling  matter,  but  to  be  regarded,  in  a 
national  sensé,  as  a  very  serions  circumstance.  Thousands,  did  he 
say  ? — ^he  has  several  times  stood  and  watched  the  slow  passage 
along  a  street,  of  ûye,  ten,  and  twenty  thousands  of  the  Prussian 
peasantry,  walking  along,  two,  three,  and  four  abreast,  in  a 
religions  procession,  and  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single 
handsome  face  or  fine  form  among  the  whole  of  the  adult  men  and 
women,  nor  one  pretty  or  rosy-cheeked  face  among  ail  the  girls. 
Why  should  this  be  ?  Not  only  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but 
the  humble  classes,  among  the  toton^s  people,  présent  many  very 
fine  forms  and  handsome  faces.  It  cannot  be  the  rank  tobacco- 
smoking  of  the  peasantry,  because  the  young  women,  at  least,  do 
not  smoke  ;  and  if  their  faces  are  smokê-dried  by  the  pipes  of  the 
family,  that  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  wither  up  the  juices  of 
the  body,  and  injure  its  development.  Besides  ail  this,  there  is 
the  soul-and-body  expression  of  the  countenance  in  ail  those  masses 
of  people.  In  ail  it  is  one  and  the  same — dry,  withered,  tawny, 
hard,  dull,  stupified,  enduring  ;  mentally  prostrate,  and  prematurely 
old.  Can  ail  thèse  come  of  rank  tobacco  ?  No  ;  whatever  sharo 
it  may  bave  in  those  characteristics,  there  are  two  other  things — 
a  hard  life  for  the  body,  and  gross  superstition  for  the  mind. 

The  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  very  poor,  of  little  nutriment,  and 
not  enough  in  quantity.  In  the  winter  they  undergo  considérable 
privation  ;  their  houses,  buts,  and  hovels,  being  ill-built, — fuel  ex- 
pensive,— and  their  clothing  not  warm  enough.  As  for  work,  the 
men  do  not  work  barder  than  our  agricultural  labourers  ;  but  the 
women  and  girls  do,  and  at  laborious  work,  of  a  kind  only  fit  for 
men.  It  is  true  the  women  and  girls  in  many  of  our  districts 
throughout  England,  work  quite  as  hard  as  those  of  whom  we  are 
at  présent  speaking,  and  yet  often  présent  handsome  faces  and 
stout  forms  ;  but  it  will  almost  always  be  found,  in  such  instances. 
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that  their  diet  is  better.  The  South  Staffordahire  coUîera  lire 
upon  tbe  best  of  diet.  Nor  wotdd  a  comparison  with  the  women 
and  girls  in  our  manufactories  be  any  nearer,  as  the  characteristics 
are  totally  différent.  The  women  and  girls  of  the  Prossîan  pea- 
Bantrj  are  far  ûrom  being  weak,  délicate,  malformed,  or  sickly — 
they  are  simplj  nglj,  hard-featured,  and  meagre.  This  appearance 
is  confined  to  the  peasantrj,  even  in  cases  where  they  réside  within 
a  mile  of  the  towns,  in  which  no  such  characteristics  prevail  among 
the  hombler  classes. 

The  handsomest  and  finest  girls  in  thèse  towns,  are  the  better 
fiort  of  servant  girls,  and  more  especially  the  dressmakers.  That 
thèse  latter  work  hard  from  six  or  seven  in  the  moming  to  six  or 
seren  at  nîght,  is  undoubted  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  night-work  *'  in  Prussia,  and  there  are  many  Festtage  and 
FeierUnge  (feast-days  and  holy-days),  besides  Sundays,  when  no 
sort  of  work  is  done  ;  aud  ''  after  Church  **  there  is  nothing  but 
amusement.  The  poorest  servant s-of-all-work,  or  kitchen-maîds, 
nsually  dance  well  ;  can  read  and  write  well  ;  bave  their  lovers, 
and,  indeed,  are  very  fond  of  writing  love-letters.  As  for  the 
milliner  and  dress-maker  girls,  and  girls  who  serve  in  shops,  their 
Personal  appearance,  in  ail  respects,  is  often  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  diet  of  thèse  classes  is  probably  something  better  than  that 
of  the  peasantry,  and  besides,  their  work  being  of  a  nature  more 
snitable  to  femalcs,  they  are  not  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
weather,  nor  to  the  atmosphère  of  the  rank  tobacco  of  the  little 
buts  and  cottages  of  the  country-people.  Moreover,  the  dress  of 
the  town's  women  is  graceful  and  becoming,  while  that  of  the 
peasant^  is  the  most  ungraceful  and  unbecoming  that  could  well  be 
invented.  Thèse  différences  of  cîrcumstance  may  still  be  thought 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  wonderful  différence  that  bas 
been  stated  to  exist  between  the  appearance  of  the  above  classes,^ 
living,  as  they  often  do,  in  such  close  neighbourhood.  It  is  one 
thing  to  State  a  problem,  and  another  to  solve  it.  The  writer,  how- 
ever,  can  do  no  more  towards  it,  unless,  indeed^  the  présence  of  a 
greater  amount  of  superstition  may  help  to  account  for  the  stolidity, 
or  mental  prostration,  so  visible  in  the  face  of  the  peasants. 

Superstition  is  carried  to  the  grossest  extent  among  the  Prussian 
peasantry,  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  There  is  scarcely  anything  too 
extravagant  or  ridiculous  for  their  belief.  Even  when  the  object 
they  are  called  upon  to  worship,  is  a  tangible,  matter-of-fact 
abrârdity,  they  worship  it  without  hésitation.     The  instances  that 
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eftme  imder  tfae  writer's  own  observatkm  irere  mzmeroifô  ;  ihe 
most  striking,  howerer ,  and  oœ,  the  effect  and  the  coBseqnenees 
of  which  ha¥e  been  prodigîous,  both  in  power  and  extent,  is  that 
i^the  Heilige  Rock  zu  Trier — the  Holy  Coat  of  Trêves.  This  k 
notbmg  lesB  than  the  ideniical  shirt  worn  by  Jésus  Christ,  and  now 
the  chief  reKc  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  will  be  yery  diffîeult 
to  speak  of  the  affair  without  the  appearanee  of  ridicnle  ;  and  thÎB 
would  be  of  no  great  conséquence  bût  that  it  might  be  fancied  by 
some  that  even  such  deserved  ridicule  involved  a  want  of  révérence 
for  the  sacred  Name.  It  is  trusted,  however,  that  the  majority 
will  perceive  that  révérence  its^  might  naturally  cause  indigna- 
tion and  ridicule  to  be  launched  at  such  desecrations.  To  preveat 
any  misunderstaiwiings,  however,  the  brief  account  shall  be  given 
with  cireumstantial  gravity  and  without  comment. 

Thebishops,  priests,  and  church  dignitaries,  of  the  districts  Hiost 
interested  in  the  event,  made  known  to  the  people  that  at  a 
certain  time  there  would  be  exhibited  at  Trêves,  the  Holy  Coat  of 
the  Lord  Jésus  Christ.  It  bas  been  deposited  in  the  cathedral, 
since  the  year  1810.  AlHhe  devout  inhabitants,  more  par ticu- 
larly  the  poorer  classes,  were  thus  set  in  a  ferment,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  Rhenish  peasantry  of  both  sexes  instantly  began 
to  prépare  for  a  pilgrimage.  Accordmg  to  the  numerous  engrav- 
ings  of  this  Coat,  it  should  rather  seem  to  be  a  short  frock,  tunie, 
tabard,  or  shirt,  of  the  most  primitive  form.  The  dergy  declared 
it  to  be  the  identical  garment  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  the  same 
he  had  worn  when  a  child.  He  had  ne  ver  worn  any  other.  As 
he  grew  the  shirt  had  stretched,  so  that  it  always  ôtted  him.  It 
was  a  garment  without  a  seam,  in  perfect  préservation,  and  of  ail 
làe  sacred  relies  that  had  been  collected  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  it  was  of  course,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  exquisitely 
,p*ecious.  The  day  of  its  arrivai  in  Trêves  approached,  and  tens 
ctf  thousands,  chiefly  composed  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Rhetiish 
provinces,  scraped  up  and  collected  ^e  means  of  making  the 
joumey,  uid  set  ont  on  the  pilgrimage.  Then  commenced  the 
opérations  of  that  most  formidable  of  weapons,  viz.,  the  Germaii 
pen.  The  newspapers  ail  began  to  speak  about  it,  and  pamphlets 
appeared  ;  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  disagreed  with  each 
odier  ;  aniswers  and  rcjoinders  were  made,  and  a  volumineos 
paper  war  instantly  arose.  At  first  the  pamphlets,  written 
by  ekrical  or  o^er  devout  believers  in  the  shirt,  eonfined  them- 
selves  t»  tracing  its  history  and  "  handing  down,'*  with  a  view  to 
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abow  itB  undoubted  anth^itieîtj  and  orîgiBaHt j  ;  thon  foUowed 
deektfatiens  of  its  beîiig  unique  ;  and  then  miraculous  attributes 
began  to  be  aaeribed  to  it.  Thèse  writers  confined  theniBelTes  to 
âm^  tides,  such  as  <'  The  Holj  Coat  ;  '*  **  The  Sacred  Frock  of 
Trèves  ;  '*  "  Our  Lord's  Shirt  ;  *'  "  The  Holy  Unsoamed  Garment," 
kcs  But  presently  a  learned  professer  entered  the  fiekl,  with  a 
pamphlet  o£  emdite  research  and  inquirj,  dmoeming  the  yarious 
Coats  of  the  Loird  Jésus  Christ.  Hère  was  a  heretie  !  **  Heresj 
andschism  !  '*  eried  the  j^evious  historians  and  derout  controvar- 
sialists, — and  the  prolesscHr  was  angrily  answered,  and  **  put  down  ** 
bj  tbe  gênerai  thunder.  Ho  had  scarcely  toodied  the  ground^ 
bowerer,  b^re  another  learned  professor  flew  to  bis  rescue  and 
defence  in  a  pamphlet,  the  verj  title  of  which  was  at  once  a  daring 
and  insdent  déclaration  of  open  and  unqualified  hostilitj.  He 
csUed  it  *'  The  Holy  Coat  (^  Trêves,  and  tbe  twenty  oiker  R(Aj 
Coats  of  Our  Lord.*'  The  controyersy  now  rose  to  its  height. 
Wbenever  any  subject  of  strong  gênerai  interest  transpires  in 
Gennany,  th^*e  is  almost  always  a  whole  lihrary  written  upon  it. 
The  Toluminous  mass  of  pubÛcations  that  bave  issued  on  tbis 
sabject  would  be  scarcely  crédible  in  England.  Professors  of  the 
UaiTeraities  joined  in  the  fight,  partieularly  in  Bonn,  and  seemed 
âisposed  to  fight  against  each  other  by  préférence,  till  one  of  the 
^Wical  warriors  in  another  quarterwrote  a  pamphlet  called  '<  The 
Holy  Coat,  and  the  Critieal  Tailors  of  B<mn,'*  which  at  once  called 
off  tbe  prc^essors  from  eadx  other,  and  made  them  fidl  desperately 
jçoa  the  churchmen.  The  most  death-dealing  blow  of  ail  (though 
it  cnly  aggravated  the  wilfulness  of  superstition)  was  giren  by  one 
of  tbe  elder  professors  in  a  very  grave  tone  of  respect  for  the 
gAnneni.  Many  years  ago  there  had  been  great  diseussions  con- 
oenûng  <*  ihe  miraculous  boy,*'  who  had  a  golden  tooth  growing 
fÔBilj  among  bis  other  teeth.  A  lihrary  had  been  written  upoi^ 
Ae  subject.  Many  dear  friends  separated  for  erer,  in  con- 
Beqneuee  ofhaving  taken  opposite  ûdes  in  the  discussion.  Was 
^  merdy  an  eztraordinary  freak  <^  nature,  or  a  miraculous 
levektion  ;  and  if  the  latter,  what  did  the  tooth  portend, 
ttd  what  was  the  nature  ei  the  boy 's  misûon  ?  But  at  length 
it  oeeurred  to  s(Hne  person  to  go  to  Eatisbon,  where  the  boy  lived, 
Ui  elose  religions  charge,  and  insist  upon  narrowly  examining  the 
tiotb  itself  ;  which  being  done,  it  tumed  out  that  no  such  thing  as 
agdden  tootii  was  anywhere  to  befound  in  bis  head  !  '^Now,  in 
Ae  présent  case/'  sud  the  professor,  ''  no  reasonable  man  doubts 
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tbe  fact  ;  no  riglitly  condiiîoned  mind  doubts  that  this  coat  or  shîrt 
is  the  actual  one  that  was  worn  by  our  Lord  Jésus  Christ  ;  everybody 
of  any  understanding  and  piety  is  fully  aware  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  blessed  relie.  But,  as  there  are  unfortunately  many  unrea- 
Bonable  and  impious  people  in  the  world,  who  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  rest,  it  would  be  best  to  force  conviction  upon  their  minds. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished.  It  bas  been  known  from  time 
immémorial  that  ail  genuinely  sacred  relies,  of  the  highest  class, 
are  indissoluble  by  fire  ;  that  fierce  élément  bas  no  power  over 
them  ;  and  hence  the  test  is  infallible.  You  bave,  therefore, 
nothing  to  do  but  take  the  sacred  shirt,  and  put  it  into  the  fire  ; 
you  will  withdraw  it  untouched  in  a  single  thread  by  the  fiâmes, 
and  ail  the  world  must  be  instantly  convînced.*'  This  proposai 
made  the  church  dignitaries  stagger  back  several  paces  with 
breathless  dismay  ;  ail,  however,  retumed  to  the  cent  est  with 
increased  fanaticism.  Nor  did  the  English  résidents  in  Prussia 
remain  unconcemed  witnesses  of  the  excitement  around  them,  but 
openly  expressed  themselves  shocked  at  seeing  the  credulity  of  the 
poor  80  practised  upon,  as  to  make  them  undertake  this  injurious 
and,  to  many,  ruinons  pilgrimage.  One  Englishman,  living  in 
Coblentz,  conceived  the  temeritous  notion  of  throwing  some  prae- 
tical  ridicule  upon  the  whole  affair,  and  proposed  to  two  of  bis 
countrymen  that  they  should  take  a  shirt  out  of  bis  drawers,  and 
affix  it  to  the  top  of  a  long  pôle  with  a  pièce  of  wood  nailed  across 
the  top,  so  as  to  extend  the  arms  of  the  garment  ;  and  that  he 
would  carry  this  out  into  the  streets  in  the  evening,  if  they  would 
slowly  walk  in  procession  after  him.  He  calculated,  rightly 
enough,  that  there  would  very  soon  bo  no  want  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  collect  at  this  procession  ;  but  he  had  never  considered 
the  shower  of  stones  that  would  soon  bave  fallen  upon  his  head, 
which  his  friends  had  the  good  sensé  to  anticipate.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  nearly  ail  educated  Germans,  excepting 
the  clergy,  joined  in  this  feeling  of  indignation  at  so  gross  and 
injurious  a  superstition.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  some,  even 
among  the  clergy,  stood  out  from  the  rest,  and  exclaimed  against 
it.  The  boldest  among  thèse  was  Ronge,  who  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  second  Luther  on  Tarions  accounts.  He  bas  been  displaced 
from  bis  clérical  functions,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  a  distant 
province.  Slander  bas  foUowed  him  :  they  said  he  only  took  that 
side  because  he  wîshed  to  lose  his  clérical  office  **  in  order  to  be 
marricd."     A  very  tumatural  wish,  to  be  sure,  supposing  it  to 
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be  true  !  But  honoiir  has  also  foUowed  him  :  a  subscriptlon  was 
made,  and  an  income  offered  him.  He  declined  it,  howevcr,  with 
gratitude,  saying  he  was  able  to  support  himself. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  collatéral  affaira  of  this 
celebrated  pilgrimage,  which  has  so  recentlj  disgraced  Rhenish 
Prussia.  Of  its  misérable  conséquences  to  the  peasantrj,  especiallj 
doring  the  long  winter  that  followed,  a  brief  account  must  be 
reserved  for  the  next  paper. 

Though  without  any  systematic  classification  in  the  subjects,  a 
certain  order  will  be  observed  in  the  writer*s  mind  in  the  conduct 
of  thèse  papers  ;  and  it  will  be  perceiTed  that  he  has  commenced 
with  the  lowest  and  poorest  classes.  They  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  broad,  flat,  level,  trodden- 
down  basis,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Prussian  policy  has  beea 
erected,  and  at  présent  stands  with  such  apparent  calmness  and 
permanent  security. 
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No  wonder  that  this  work*  has  awakened  such  universal  sur- 
prise !  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  which  we 
hâve  ever  received  from  Germany.  Many  différent  opinions,  no 
doubt,  will  be  expressed  concerning  the  probability  of  the  accoimts 
vhich  it  contains  :  for  ourselves,  with  aU  possible  respect  for  tho 
philosophical  rule — of  not  judging  the  taies  of  a  traveller  by  old- 
world  préjudices,  we  confess  we  hâve  not  been  able  to  shake  from 
our  mind  suspicions  with  regard  to  the  singular  statements  of  this 
volume.  But  we  shall  tum  to  the  book  at  once  and  let  it  speak 
for  itself . 

The  préface  contains  some  remarks  which  strike  us  as  being 
singularly  subtile  and  ingénions,  but  a  little  **  too  German,**  per- 
haps.  The  author  observes,  that  **  the  great  charm  of  books  of 
travel  is  found  in  that  peculiar  light,  radiating  from  the  focus  of 
the  writer's  soûl  and  character,  which  invests  objects  often 
described  with  a  new  charm  as  often  as  they  corne  under  the 
inspection  of  a  new  observer." 

*  Herr  Gespenster's  Reise  nach  Babaâland.    Leipsic*     1845. 
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Thus  some,  lîke  Irish  reporters  at  publie  meetiBgs,  see  as 
through  a  muHiplying-glass.  Falstaff  saw,  in  this  way,  tlie  ten 
rogues  **in  Lincoln  green,"  in  the  dark.  The  interesting  child 
who  transformed  a  soHtary  grimalkin  ânto  **  forty  cats  Bpon  the 
house-top,"  was  another  instance  of  this  peculiar  faculty  which 
well  deserves  the  most  attentive  stndy  of  the  metaphysician. 

Another  observation  in  the  author's  préface  is  as  foUows  : — 

**Amid  the  varions,  and  sometimes  discordant  aecounts  of  travel- 
1ers,  there  is  a  principle  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the*  correctness 
of  any  statement.  It  was  never  doubted  by  ancient  philosophera 
that  everything  of  which  our  reason  affîrms  that  it  (mght  to  he, 
must  snrely  exist  as  a  fact  somewhere  in  the  world.  Thus,  the 
•  hlckck  swans,*  of  which  the  ancients  spoke  hypothetically,  hare 
actually  been  discov^^  in  Australia.  On  this  sublime  jHÎnrfple 
the  ancients  bmlt  ail  their  Systems  of  astroncœay,  cosmogony,  and 
theology  ;  and  though  Lord  Bacon  attempted  to  réfute  it,  his 
endeavour  proved  vain." 

Now  this  principle  seems  well  suited  to  confirm  the  author's 
statements  with  regard  to  Babââland  in  Parlesema.  In  this 
remarkable  province  we  find  our  order  of  éducation  reversed,  and 
even  "  babies  "  (literally,  in  first,  not  second  childhood),  are  set 
to  teach  adults  and  aged  people  ! 

*'  With  the  aged  is  wisdom  "  is  not  the  motto  in  Babââlaad. 
Perhaps  "  Young  England  **  has  received  secret  intelligence  from 
the  Parlesemese.  Now,  as  i^  our  \msuccessful  trials  <^  a  eoatrary 
plan  of  éducation  hâve  only  proved  that  a  new  experim^it  ought 
to  be  tried  somewhere,  why  may  we  not  allow  probability  to  the 
author's  statements  ?  Though  he  describes  the  principle  of  edu- 
cation  in  Babââland  as  carried  out  to  sui  extent  never  dreamed  df 
in  Europe,  yet  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  wisest  men. 
Wordsworth,  especially,  confesses  that  he  owes  ail  his  philoso^y 
to  his  "  recollections  of  early  childhood/' 

"  Heaven  Hes  abont  us  m  our  infancy  : 
Shades  of  tbe  priscm-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy." 

On  the  principle  unfolded  in  that  noble  ode,  the  people  of 
Babââland  hâve  constructed  a  System  of  éducation  worthy  of  our 
study.     But  it  is  time  for  the  author  to  tell  his  taie. 

**I  had  taken  with  me  an  old  man  from  Dadââland  to  be  nay 
guide  into  Babââland,  of  whidi  I  had  heard  so.  ûngolar  an  aocoûnt. 
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espedally  of  the  mode  of  éducation  emplojed  ihere.  We  passed 
Um)ugh  a  veiy  pleasant  coimtry  as  we  jonmeyed  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  Babââ.  The  valleys  werc  exceedingly  verdant.  As 
we  walked  along,  my  guide,  thoogh  an  old  man,  was  yery  lirely 
a&d  chatty,  uotil  we  f^proached  the  boundary  of  Babââland,  when 
he  suddenly  became  sedate  and  reserved.  I  aaked  him  the  reason 
of  this  change  in  his  deportment.  '  Bless  you  !  '  said  he,  '  we  are 
josi  entering  a  country  where  we  shall  be  required  to  hear  moch 
and  say  little.  Tou  see,'  he  added,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
exposing  his  hoary  head,  <  we  are  getting  into  years,  and  most 
We  loBt  a  good  deal  of  the  wit  we  once  had.  We  shall  hare  to 
go  to  school  and  attend  baby-leetnres  when  we  get  into  this  Babââ- 
lAad.'  A  more  beautiM  spot  I  never  saw  than  this  comitry  ;  but 
tbe  pride  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  in  its  infants.  We  met  scores 
of  i^ump,  rosy,  serene-looking  children,  carried  in  the  arms  of 
their  nurses,  tb  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  sonshine,  beautifully 
dfessed,  decked  wîdi  flowers,  and  arrayed  in  academîcal  badges. 
There  were  Doctors  of  Philosophy  not  two  feet  higb  !  As  we 
pwBed  thèse  little  Platos,  I  observed  that  my  old  guide  bowed 
rererentially  to  e^ery  infant,  and  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  faU 
in  with  the  custom  of  the  country. 

"  1  hired  lodgings  in  Babââltmd,  at  the  bouse  of  a  young  man 
who  held  Ihe  office  of  inferitMr  usher  in  a  respectable  academy,  of 
wfaieh  an  infant  was  head  master.  From  my  intelligent  and  corn- 
DWBBcative  ho^  I  received  full  information  respecting  the  Babââ 
System  of  éducation,  and  it  was  sqrprising  to  hear  with  what 
ing«iuity  he  could  défend  its  leading  principles.  *  Sir,*  said  he, 
'  ftt  least,  you  must  admit  that  the  experiment  is  worth  making. 
^oa  must  allow  that  the  old  System,  still  pursued  in  Europe,  bas 
^  proved  so  sueoessful  that  you  are  warranted  in  deq>ising 
5*^  methods.  You  must  allow  ih&t  the  CTrors  which  hâve 
lûielyed,  as  you  tell  me,  your  ehurches,  your  various  classes  of 
*<^ty,  and  even  nations,  in  angry  disputes,  bave  not  been  pro- 
^ïwlgated  by  infants.  Bid  children,  sir,  invent  your  partial  and 
complex  code  of  laws— K>r  did  they  invent  those  canons  of  theology 
^k  bave  led  to  cruel  persécutions  ?  Did  children  find  out 
^^^,  muskets,  and  bayonets  V  I  had  little  to  say  in  answer  to 
*^  queries.  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  I  went,  with  my 
^  to  the  academy.  As  we  walked  together,  he  explwned  to 
*e  the  nature  of  his  office,  as  inferior  usher  in  the  academy.  For 
^  office  he  had  been  elected,  on  the  ground  of  his  rétention  of 
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thc  wisdom  of  childhood  ;   but  as,  in  Wordsworth's  language,  he 
had  travelled   some  distance  westward,  he  was  accounted  onlj 
worthy  to  act  as  interpréter  to  the  words  of  wisdom  delivered  by 
tbe  eastern  sages — the  iufantine  doctors.     I  never  saw  a  prettier 
place  tban  this  academy.     It  is  a  neat,  ligbtsome  building,   of 
white  marble,  surrounded  with  a  gay  flower-garden.    On  entering, 
I  was  cbarmed  witb  thc  spectacle.     On  a  platform,   extending 
across  one  end  of  the  room,  were  seated  twelve  children,  under  a 
canopy  of  flowers.     One  of  them  sat  a  littlc  higher  tban  the  rest, 
and  this  was  the  président  of  the  academy.     I  was  struck  by  the 
reniark  of  my  old  guide,  who  stood  beside  me  :     *  Ah  î*  said  he, 
looking  on  the  happy  face  of  the  président,  '  to  be  as  wise  as  he 
is — to  bave  a  brow  as  smooth — what  would  I  give  !  '     I  asked 
permission  to  address  to  the  président,  through  bis  interpréter, 
certain  questions  on  European  affairs,  and  this  faveur  was  readily 
granted.   I  give  a  summary  of  bis  replies  to  many  of  my  questions 
regarding  the  topics  which  excite  the  public  mind  in  Eui*ope  and 
in  America. 

**  AU  the  kings  must  be  very  good  boys,  and  the  queens  must 
be  very  good  girls.  Little  boys  and  girls  are  not  to  work,  work, 
work  ail  day  among  the  wheels,  or  down  in  the  dark  mine  (as  you 
tell  me)  ;  but  must  go  out  and  play  in  the  fields,  and  see  how  the 
flowers  grow,  and  leam  what  the  sun  shines  for,  and  what  the 
birds  sing.  You  should  build  good  schools,  and  not  so  many 
gaols.  You  must  let  the  people  walk  on  the  grass,  for  it  does 
them  good  ;  and  not  build  great  walls,  and  lock  your  gâtes,  and 
drive  ail  the  people  and  the  children  upon  the  dusty  road.  You 
must  not  merely  go  to  play  at  cricket  with  the  people  who  cannot 
get  bread  ;  but  first  show  them  the  pretty  game  of  eating  a  good 
dinner,  and  then  teach  them  other  pretty  games.  If  Sunday,  as 
you  say,  is  a  good  day,  then  the  poor  people  may  eat  hot  pies  on 
Sunday.  (Hear,  hear,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  !)  If  little  boys  and 
girls  are  born  black,  you  must  not  whip  them-  and  make  them 
work  hard  for  being  black  ;  for  they  cannot  help  it,  and  they  are 
as  good  as  yourselves.     (Hear,  hear,  America  !  ) 

**  When  a  man  is  poor  and  cannot  help  it,  you  must  not  put 
him  in  prison  for  it  :  if  he  bas  not  a  penny  in  bis  pocket,  the 
fresh  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  sight  (if  not  the  taste)  of 
green  flelds  and  gardons,  still  belong  to  him  as  well  as  to  you. 
When  a  man  bas  four  Uttle  ones  at  home,  and  their  cheeks  are 
growiug  thin  and  pale,  and  their  mother  is  very  ill,  because  there 
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îs  no  bread  and  milk  for  them  ;  if  the  man  walks  eut  into  the 
field,  and  sees  a  rabbît  running  across,  and  catches  it  and  brings 
ît  home,  because  be  tbinks  it  wîll  make  nice  brotb  for  bb  cbildren 
— oby  it  is  a  pîtj  to  put  bim  into  jour  prison  for  tbat  I  for  jou 
know  little  cbildren  are  wortb  more  tban  rabbits.  Now»  we  little 
'  cbildren  like  to  be  bappj,  and  we  like  tbose  wbo  make  us  bappj  ; 
and  if  you  want  us  to  grow  up  good  to  jou,  jou  must  be  good  to 
us.  But  you  cannot  make  us  good  by  keepîng  us  in  cburch  ail 
day.  You  must  walk  abroad  witb  us,  and  sbow  us  ail  pretty 
thmgSy  and  teacb  us  to  sing  pretty  little  songs  and  play  pleasant 
gameSy  as  well  as  to  read  good  books  and  go  to  churcb  ;  and  then, 
wben  your  cbildren  bave  many  pleasant  tUngs  to  ihink  of  and  do, 
they  will  not  bave  so  many  naugbty  tricks.  Before  you  wbip  a 
little  boy  or  send  bim  to  prison,  you  must  ask  yourself,  '  Wbat 
bare  I  done  to  teacb  bim  tbat  naugbty  trick  V  Wben  a  man 
makes  a  pretty  book  for  tbo  people,  be  sball  bave  tbe  money.  (A 
bint  on  copyright  I)  AU  tbe  religions  boys  and  girls  are  to  make 
no  sucb  great  noise,  not  to  meddle  witb  one  anotber  so,  never  call 
foui  names — ^tbat  is  very  rude  (a  bint  for  Exeter  Hall  !)  but  ail 
try  to  be  good  and  quiet,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

''  My  reader  may  imagine  my  surprise  wben  I  heard  questions 
angrily  debated  among  grown-up  people,  tbus  easily  settled  by 
tbe  wisdom  of  a  cbild  !  I  left  tbe  academy  more  favourably  dis- 
posed  towards  tbe  Babââ  System  of  éducation.*' 

Hère  we  take  leave  of  tbis  singular  book  ;  for  tbe  autbor  ad- 
Tocates,  witb  ail  possible  gravity,  a  trial  of  tbe  System  in  our  own 
country  ;  and  even  ventures  to  say  tbat  a  coÛege  of  cbildren 
would  legislate  better  on  some  points  tban  some  of  our  rulers. 

J.G. 


THE  GIPSY  AND  THE  FARMER'S  MAID. 

A   BÂLLAD. 


Thb  farmer's  maid,  before  tbe  glass, 
Combs  eut  ber  long  brown  bair, 

And,  if  sbe  smiles,  forgive  ber,  for 
Her  face  is  very  fair. 
KO.  vin. — VOL.  n.  m 
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And  Margaret)  too,  is  veryyoung  ; — 
Not  seventeen  years  bave  fled 

Since  she  was  born  to  poverty 
Within  a  lowly  sbed. 

Wbo  steps  into  the  maiden's  room 
Witb  sacb  a  stealtby  pace  1 

Tbe  gipsy-wife — as  bold  as  brown 
Her  forebead  and  ber  face. 

She  steps  bebind  tbe  maid  and  peeps 

Into  the  mirror  tbere, 
And  in  the  glass  together  meet 

Tbe  brown  face  and  tbe  fair. 

"  What,  Nan  !  the  cunning  gipsy-wife  î 
How  could  you  find  your  way  ?  " — 

"  I  corne  to  ask  if  I  may  read 
Your  pretty  hand  to-day." 

The  maiden  stretches  forth  her  hand, 

And  gives  her  silver  too — 
"  *Tis  there — ^now  tell  my  fortune,  Nan, 

But  let  it  ail  be  true  !  " 

"  Hère  is  tbe  line  as  clear  as  day, 
But  would  you  tbink  it  true 

That  ail  the  land  upon  this  farm 
Shall,  some  day,  come  to  you  ? 

"  'Tis  tbinking  of  your  pretty  face, 
Young  Richard  keeps  awake  ; 

Unless  you  give  bim  kindly  words 
His  beart  is  like  to  break." 

Wby  sings  young  Margaret  at  her  toil  ? 

What  makes  tbe  maiden  glad  ? — 
Such  sudden  joy  oft  Aies  away, 

And  leaves  tbe  spirits  sad. 

Is  it  the  summer  blue  that  stirs 

A  rapture  in  her  blood  ? 
Wby  does  she  love  tbe  twilight  walk 

Aiong  the  shady  wood  ? 

Tbe  summer  goes,  tbe  autumn  comes 
And  Marg'ret's  face  is  wan  :— 

Bo  endeth  ail  the  sudden  joy 
That  in  a  dream  began. 
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And  now  tis  Richard's  wedding  day  ; 

Bnt  Margaret  is  not  bride  ; 
She  stands  and  listens  to  the  bells 

Close  to  the  water's  side. 

'Tîs  twilight  ;  but  the  wedding  peal 

Keeps  np  a  merry  din — 
"  Stil],  master  Richard,  £are  yon  well  !  " 

Says  she,  and  plunges  in. 

The  bridegroom  with  his  bride  walks  ont, 

To  show  his  pleasant  gronnd — 
"  And  whom/'  ne  asks,  "  art  bringing  hère  ?  " 

— ^'Tis  Margaret  pale  and  drown'd  ! 

The  gipsy  traveb  on  her  way 

Amid  a  vagrant  band, 
And  never  dreams  a  maiden's  blood 

Is  clinging  to  her  hand  ! 

J.  G. 


THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

CORTilNINO  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADTENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HBDOSHOO,  CABMAN, 
LONDON  ;  AND  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  RSLATITEB  AND  ACi^UAINTANCE,  IN 
YABIOUS  PABT8  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Letter  XVIII. — To  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sm, — Ab  I  once  had  the  honour  to  drive  you  down  to  Parlia- 
ment — and  as  I  found  you  such  an  affable  gentleman,  with  no  pride 
at  ail  in  you  (I  say  nothing  about  the  sixpence  you  gave  me  over 
my  fare}—-!  make  no  bones  at  ail  in  writing  thèse  few  lines  to  you, 
about  your  motion  for  private  hanging.  I  see  by  the  newspapers 
that  you  want  to  make  a  law  to  hang  inside  of  the  gaol,  in  a  snug 
and  quiet  way  ;  and  not  to  hâve  the  show  in  the  open  street. 
Pardon  a  cabman's  boldness  ;  but  really,  Mr.  Milnes,  you  can't 
We  thought  of  the  shocking  conséquence  of  your  meaiure,  if  so 
be  it  had  been  carried  out.  What  !.  Make  a  law  for  private 
ïï*nging  !  With  one  bit  of  parchment  destroy  what  I  '11  be  bold 
enough  to  call  one  of  the  cluef  amusements  of  the  people  ?  Sir 
James  Graham  knows  better  than  this  :  for  he  generaJly  contrives 

M  2 
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to  have  an  exécution  on  E  aster  and  Whit  Mondaj,  just  by  the  way 
of  an  early  whet  to  the  appetites  of  the  holiday-makers.  First  the 
Old  Bailey  and  then  Greenwich  ;  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  hangman — and 
then  the  fire-eater  and  the  clown.  Your  bill,  sir — do  forgive  my 
boldness — ^was  very  rash,  and  not  at  ail  just.  They  Ve  taken  away 
bear-baiting,  and  duck-hunting,  and  dog-fighting,  from  what  they 
call  the  lower  orders  ;  and  now  you  'd  deprive  'em  of  their  last  and 
dearest  privilège — you  *d,  with  one  dash  of  the  pen,  rob  'em  of 
their  own  public  gaÛows  ?  And  you  call  yourself  a  friend  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Milnes — a  stickler  for  their  ancient  sports  and  pastimes? 
I  don't  wonder  that  for  once  something  like  shame  came  over  Par- 
liament — that  not  forty  conscientious  members  stopt  to  listen  to 
you — and  that,  in  a  word,  you  were  **  counted  out.** 

I  bave  said  your  bill  was  unjust,  shamefuUy  unjust,  unless  you 
can  prove  to  me  that  there  was  a  clause  in  it  to  what  they  call 
indemnify  the  housekeepers  in  the  old  Bailey  for  their  loss  of  vested 
interests,  seeing  that  they  make  no  end  of  money  by  letting  their 
Windows  at  a  popular  hanging.  Why  a  Hocker  *s  worth  any  money 
to  'em  ;  for  it's  odd  how  hanging  brings  down  the  pride  of  some 
of  the  upper  classes,  many  of  the  nobs  enjoying  it  qui  te  as  much  as 
the  lower  orders,  only  that  they  give  one  or  two  guineas — accord- 
ing  to  the  beauty  of  the  murder — for  comfortable  sitting  room.  If 
the  men  they  call  the  Six  Clerks  were  indemnified,  surely  you 
wouldn't  rob  the  tradesmen  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

But  it  really  is  shocking  to  see  how  a  mère  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment  will  set  himself  up  against  a  Clergyman  of  Newgate  !  Didn*t 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  preach  that  the  whole  use  and  beauty  of  hang- 
ing was  to  be  found  in  making  it  public  ?  According  to  him,  if  it 
was  possible  to  hang  a  man  where  ail  England  might  see  him 
strangled,  why  ail  England  would  certainly  be  the  better  for  it. 
I  Ve  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  so  much  crime  is  in  the  smallness 
of  the  Old  Bailey,  that  will  only  accommodate  such  a  few  !  Why 
shouldn't  the  gallows  be  erected  on  Salisbury  Plain — with  cheap 
railway  excursions  from  ail  parts  on  hanging-days  ? 

Pardon  me,  sir;  but  there  never  was  such  a  mistake  as  to  think 
to  do  away  with  the  wickedness  of  hanging  by  making  it  private. 
In  the  first  place,  if  to  see  a  hanging  is  no  waming  to  the  beholder, 
do  you  think  that  to  hear  or  read  of  a  hanging  would  do  ail  the 
good  of  an  example  ?  Does  what  men  see,  or  what  they  hear, 
stir  'em  the  most  ?  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  is  to  bo 
hanged  inside   of  Newgate.      Why  the  penny-a-liners  that  get 
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theîr  sops-in-tbe-pan  oui  of  the  condemned  cell, — whj  thej  would 
Write  idl  sorts  of  prettj  things,  ail  kinds  of  interesting  Btories 
about  the  last  minutes  of  tbe  criminal,  and  so  the  curiositj  of  the 
town  wonld  be  more  agog  than  ever.  The  pictnre  newspapers 
that  publish  the  murderers'  portraits — those  family  papers  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  the  younger  branches,  would  give 
half-a-dozen  pictures  where  they  now  give  one.  The  secrecy  of 
the  thîng  would  give  a  flaTOur  to  the  whole  matter. 

And  now,  suppose  that  a  rich  man  was  to  be  privately  hangcd: 
a  banker  we  H  say,  or,  saving  your  présence,  even  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Well,  we  know  how  unbelieving  is  man.  There*8 
thousands  of  people  who  would  never  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds, 
for  the  thought  that  the  said  banker  or  member  was  never 
hanged  at  ail; — ^but  was  smuggled  out  alive  in  a  coffin,  and 
shipped  abroad.  Every  year  or  so,  there  'd  be  a  letter  in  the 
newspapers  from  somebody  who  had  seen  the  banker,  somewherc 
in  the  Êack-woods,  where  be  had  married  one  of  the  Chactaws» 
and  got  a  family  of  ten  cbildren.  No,  Mr.  Milnes,  private  hang- 
ing  won't  do,  the  people  am't  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  pleasure 
after  that  fasbion. 

Besides,  Mr.  Milnes,  ail  hanging  *s  a  bungle.  The  gallows  is 
condenmed,  marked  to  come  down  ;  timber  by  timber  it's  loosen^ 
ing,  and  it  's  no  use  trying  to  keep  it  together  with  small  corking- 
pins.  No,  Mr.  Milnes,  it  will  better  become  you,  be  more  like 
your  kînd,  good-naturcd  self,  to  give  a  pull  at  the  planks,  to  bring 
the  whole  machine  to  the  ground,  to  make  it  a  thing  of  the  past, 
like  the  bonfires  that  burnt  witches, — and  for  the  hangman  thrown 
out  of  work,  why  small  retiring  allowances  bave  been  given  to 
worse  public  servants.  Hoping,  sir,  that  you  '11  excuse  my 
boldness,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Juniper  Heboehog. 

P. S.  You  know  my  number,  sir,  and  I*m  always  in  Palace 
Yard. 


Letteb  XIX. — To  IsAAC  Moss,  Slopseller,  Pobtshoitth. 

Dear  Isâac, — Sir  Robert  Peel  bas  stood  your  friend  ;  and  if 
you  Ve  only  the  money,  and  the  freedom,  and  the  luck,  you  may 
be  Lord  Mayor  of  London  as  soon  as  you  like.  You  can't,  as  a 
Jew,  sit  in  Parliament  as  yet  ;  but  the  world  goes  round,  Isaac, 
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and  I  sbouldn't  wonder  if  Bome  day  that  was  to  oome.  Only 
think  if  a  Jew — an  bon.  member  for  Wbitecbapel — ^waa  some 
daj  to  find  bimself  alongside  of  a  Colonel  Sibtborpe  ;  for 
every  Parliament  bas  its  Sibtborpe,  just  as  erery  spring  bas  its 
green  geese. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  of  course,  stood  up  for  Motber  Cburcb,  wbo, 
in  faitb,  must  bave  atremendous  constitution,  seeing  bow  tbe  dear 
créature  bas  been  ill-treated  by  ail  sorts  of  infidel  politicians.  I 
really  do  believe  tbat  Sibtborpe  wouldn't  now  tinist  Sir  Robert 
witb  tbe  cburcb  plate  ;  no,  not  even  witb  tbe  taking  of  tbe  two« 
pences  at  tbe  door  of  St.  Paurs,  for  fear  be  sbould  cbeat  in  bis 
aocounts. 

Mr.  Plumptre  would  bave  notbing  to  do  witb  tbe  Bill,  because 
be  said  **  every  Cbristian  man,  wbo  was  sensible  of  bis  religious 
obligation,  sbould  consider  wbat  would  be  for  the  honour  of  tbe 
Most  Higb.**  Ab,  Isaac,  tbere  it  is  !  Wbat  a  lot  of  wickedness 
bas  been  donc  in  tbis  pretty  world  of  ours — and  ail  witb  a  con- 
science— for  wbat  Cbiistians  tbougbt  would  be  **  for  tbe  bonour 
of  tbe  Most  Higb.**  For  sucb  bonour  men  bave  roasted  one 
anotber,  as  tbey  wouldn't  roast  live  beasts,  at  a  stake  :  for  sucb 
bonour,  tbey  bave  done  ail  sorts  of  wrong,  sbutting  up  tbeir 
fellow-creatures  in  dungeons,  and  tearing  and  torturing  tbem  ail 
manner  of  ways,  as  if  tbey  tbougbt  wben  tbey  did  most  wrong  to 
mortal  créatures,  tbey  did  most  bonour  to  tbe  good  God  tbat 
made  tbem. 

Well,  Isaac,  I  *m  only  a  cabman, — but  wben  I  sometimes 
read  tbe  debates,  I  do  now  and  tben  thauk  my  stars  tbat  l 'm  out 
pf  Parliament.  And  tben  tbe  conceit  of  tbem  tbat's  in  it.  Wben 
tbey  Ve  done  anytbing  tbat 's  good,  wbat  do  tbey  do  ?  Why  tbey 
only  walk  about,  like  tbe  bird  in  tbe  fable,  in  tbe  featbers  of  better 
people.  Tbey  never  do  notbing  of  tbemselves.  No  good  seed  is 
ever  grown  in  Parliament  :  not  a  bit  of  it  ;  tbe  tbing's  grown  outside 
of  tbe  place,  and  tben  transplan ted.  Talk  of  tbe  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament, Isaac  !  Wby  tbey  get  tbeir  wisdom  from  people  wbo  've 
never  set  tbeir  eyes  upon  Mr.  Speaker.  Wbat  did  Parliament 
ever  hegin,  I  sboiûd  like  to  know  ?  Tbat  is,  understand  me,  wbat 
tbat  *s  good  ?  No,  good  laws — wise  laws  are  begun  outside  ; 
tbougbt  of,  invented  by  quiet  folks  wbo  never  tbink  to  put  M.P. 
to  tbeir  names  ;  and  wbose  great  trouble  it  is  to  get  tbe  good 
acknowledged.  And  wben  at  last,  after  wasting  I  don*t  know 
bow  muob  of  beaven*s  good  time — after  tbe  rumpus  of  many. 
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many  jears, — Paiiiament  consente  to  take  the  good  thing.  l 'm 
hanged  if  the  goose  doesn't  batch  the  swan's  egg,  as  if  it  was  a 
thing  laid  bj  itself,  and  not  put  into  its  nest  bj  other  people. 

**  The  honour  of  the  Most  High  !  "  Surelj,  Isaae,  the  best  waj 
to  show  such  honour  is  to  love  your  fellow-ereatures  as  the  greatest 
w<H^ — 80  far  as  we  know — of  the  Most  High  ;  and  not,  poor,  small 
things  as  we  are,  to  walk  about  the  earth,  and  when  we  poke  up 
onr  noses  highest  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  think  we  bave  then  the 
best  right  to  tread  the  hardest  on  the  necks  of  everjbodj  that 
don't  agrée  with  us.  To  hear  a  few  folks  talk  in  Parliament, 
jou  'd  think  that  they  'd  assured  to  themselves  ail  Paradise  as  a 
freehold,  and,  standing  upon  their  rights,  would  set  up  in  it  man- 
traps  and  spring-guns  against  ail  intruders. 

Howeyer,  never  mind,  Isaac.  There  was  a  time  when  a  king 
of  England  would  baye  drawn  a  tooth  a  day  out  of  your  jaws,  if 
yon  didn't  undraw  your  purse-strings  ;  and  now — so  do  this  wicked 
world  roU  on — y  ou  may  wear  a  Lord  Mayor's  chain,  and  as  a 
magistrate  commit  vagrants  to  gaol  like  any  Christian. 

Your  fnend, 

Juniper  Hedoehog. 


THE  CAVE  OF  UIG  AND  THE  CAVE  OF  DAHRA. 

Some  three  centuries  agotwoHighlandclans  urged  fierce  warfare. 
They  were  half-naked  savages  ;  they  lived  by  rapine  ;  they  pre- 
ferred  stealing  catUe  to  breeding  them  ;  they  held  their  glens  by 
the  tenure  of  cumberous  broad-swords  and  rude  bows*and  arrows  ; 
they  hated  each  other  because  their  names  were  différent,  for  their 
fathers  had  taught  them  that  difiference  between  names  meant 
feud  betwixt  races  ;  they  looked  at  each  other  as  each  other 's 
natural  enemies,  and  the  many  gray  caims  composed  of  hastily 
piled  whinstone,  which  dotted  wiUi  dim  specks  their  brown  moor^ 
land,  told  each  its  taie  of  battle  lost  and  won,  when  hunting  parties 
met  and  shed  their  own  instead  of  the  wild  deer's  blood. 

Thèse  clans  were  cruel  and  vindictive,  for  they  were  densely 
ignorant.  Pent  up  in  their  rocks,  and  surrounded  by  their  lochs 
and  torrents,  they  were  secluded  from  the  world.  No  softening 
influence  reached  Aem.     They  had  no  commerce  to  civilise,  no 
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peaceful  industry  to  emploj  them.  Tbej  were  bunters,  and 
iishermen,  and  wamors,  just  as  are  tlie  savages  of  North  America» 
and  the  rude  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Only  tbe  Scotcb  bar- 
barians  used  tbe  dirk  for  tbe  scalping-knife,  and  tbe  Locbabar 
axe  was  tbeir  tomabawk. 

Tbe  principal  strongbold  of  one  of  tbe  contending  tribes  was  a 
little  island  in  tbe  Hebridean  group  ;  a  barren,  rockj  spot,  girt 
by  etemal  surf.  Hère  tbeir  women  and  cbildren  were  bestowed^ 
and  tbitber,  one  mild  winter's  day,  resorted  tbe  galleys  of  tbeir 
enemies.  Tbeir  intention  was  of  course  to  plunder,  bum,  kilL 
Tbey  did  plunder  and  burn  tbe  buts  tbey  found  upon  tbe  sbore, 
but  tbey  found  no  bunian  beings  to  massacre.  Tbe  island  appeared 
deserted,  desolate,  as  tbougb  never  trodden  by  man.  Tbe  invaders 
ransacked  it  well,  tbreaded  its  every  glen,  scoured  its  every  ravine, 
but  ail  was  solitary  and  désert.  Baulked  of  tbeir  victims,  tbey 
prepared  to  leave  tbe  place.  Tbey  set  tbeir  sails  and  tripped  tbeir 
ancbors,  but  bardly  bad  tbey  cleared  tbe  creek  in  wbicb  tbey  lay, 
wben  a  sbarp  pair  of  eyes  on  board  tbe  bindmost  galley  espied,  by 
tbe  uncertain  Hgbt  of  a  winter's  dawn,  tbe  figure  of  a  man,  cau- 
tiously  moving  over  tbe  rocks.  A  sbout  announced  tbe  discovery, 
and  tbe  islander  disappeared.  But  tbe  secret  bad  been  betrayed. 
Tbe  invaded  bad  bidden  tbemselves  in  tbeir  island,  not  deserted 
it.  In  balf-an-bour  tbeir  assailants  bad  re-landed,  and  set  tbem- 
selves witb  awakened  bope  to  tbe  searcb.  Tbis  time  it  was  not  a 
vain  one.  Snow  bad  fallen  during  tbe  previous  nigbt,  and  tbe 
footsteps  of  tbe  solitary  man,  wbose  imprudence  tad  betrayed  bis 
clan,  were  easily  distinguisbed.  Tbe  Higblanders  exultingly 
foUowed  up  tbe  trail.  Tbe  fugitive  beard  tbeir  sbouts  bebind  bim. 
He  doubled  and  leaped,  and  walked  backwards,  and  practised  every 
trick  be  migbt  to  deceive  bis  pursuers  ;  but  tbe  sleutb-bounds  bave 
not  truer  noses  for  blood  tban  bad  bis  bereditary  enemies.  So  tbey 
tracked  bim  to  tbe  gênerai  biding-place.  It  was  a  curions  natural 
cavem — tbe  entrance  tbrougb  clefts  and  cbinks  of  riven  rock,  over- 
grownwitb  tbe  furzy  sbrubs  and  dank  fem  wbicb  constitute  tbeprin-» 
cipal  végétation  of  tbese  barren  islands.  Witbin  were  collected  tbe 
women  and  cbildren  of  tbe  clan,  witb  a  few  of  tbe  men — prin- 
cipally  tbe  old  and  infirm.  Tbe  secret  cave  was  long  a  secure 
and  unsuspected  biding-place  ;  but  tbey  were  tbe  last  refugees 
wbo  ever  sougbt  its  sbelter.  Witb  sbouts  of  triumpb  and  exulting 
wratb,  tbe  assailants  gatbered  wood  and  sea-weed,  and  tbe  dried 
beatb,   and  piled  it  round  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  cavern.     Tbose 
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within  maintaîned  the  silence  of  despair.  No  terms  were  offered 
or  besought.  A  few  muttered  Gaelic  words  alone  passed — and 
in  a  short  space,  a  hoge  bonfire  bumt  ai  the  cavem's  mouth»  and 
the  scorching  heat  and  stifling  smoke  rolled  in  upon  its  occupant?. 
And  then  rose  the  dismal  wail  of  their  miserj.  Orer  the  crackling 
and  roaring  of  the  fire — over  their  yelling  hurrahs— over  the 
triumphant  screams  of  their  pibrochs — the  murderers  heard  the 
cries  of  the  stifling  women — the  clameur  of  the  tumult  of  ihe 
dying  wretches — fighting  desperatelj»  as  it  seemed,  with  each 
other,  or  struggling  to  burst  through  the  fiery  barrier  which  kept 
them  from  the  cool  fresh  air.  One  by  one  thèse  sounds  ceased — 
the  blaze  sank — died  away  ;  it  had  done  its  work — no  living 
créature  remained  within  the  rock.  There  was  a  clan  less  in  the 
Highlands.  The  inraders  sailed  away  in  triumph,  leaving  the 
dead  unburied  as  they  lay.  They  never  were  buried.  The  island 
was  deemed  accursed — haunted  by  the  spirits  of  those  who  met 
Iheir  fate  there.  And  often  during  the  winter's  storms,  and 
sometimes  even  when  the  summer  sea  and  sky  were  alike  tran- 
quil,  the  western  fishermen  said  they  heard  low  wailings  and 
sharp  piercing  shrieks,  ghastly  and  unearthly,  corne  from  the 
deserted  island.  In  process  of  time,  thèse  superstitious  notions 
died  away.  Now  the  island  is  inhabited,  but  the  eyidences  of  the 
tnith  of  the  legend  are  stiU  in  being  ;  and  many  a  summer  tourist 
has  seen  the  bones  whitening  in  the  sand,  which  lie  in  wreaths 
in  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Uig. 

And  now  there  is  another  cave  in  the  world  with  a  similar 
legend — future  travellers,  in  future  times,  will  often  toil  up  the 
hot  ridges  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  to  see  the  Cayem  of  Dahra, 
where  a  whole  tribe  of  Arabs  were  foully  murdered — and  how  ? 
Were  they  half-naked  savages,  in  deadly  feud  with  another  tribe 
as  barbarous  as  themselves  ?  Were  the  murderers  some  nameless 
African  clan,  obscure  in  the  world 's  history  as  those  they  put  to 
death  ?  Was  the  whole  catastrophe  one  of  those  which  inevitably 
must  occur,  when  savage  wars  against  savage?  No  : — it  occurred  in 
a  struggle  between  civilisedman  and  semi-savage  man;  and,  foui  dis- 
grâce !  the  civilised  were  the  murderers — ^the  savage  the  victims. 
It  occurred  in  a  war  between  the  invaders  of  a  country,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  fought  for  their  old  possessions — their  property,  and 
their  rights;  and,  foui  blot, — the  assailants  piled  up  the  faggots,and 
the  defenders  perished  !  It  occurred  in  a  war,  waged  by  the  nation 
which  arrogates  to  itself  the  position  of  leader  of  Ëuropean  civili- 
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sation — which  claims  the  crown  of  the  most  civilised,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  polished  people  of  the  earth.  The  Araba 
prétend  to  no  such  distinction  :  they  form  roving  clans  of  nncivi- 
îised  men,  living  a  primitive  pastordi  life,  in  cayems  and  tenta  :-r- 
jet  it  was  the  enlightened,  the  polished,  the  humane  aggressors, 
who  roasted  some  eight  hundred  of  the  savages,  for  the  crime  of 
defending  their  own  country, — of  daring,  in  legitimate  warfare,  to 
resist  the  légions  which  would  hâve  wrested  it  from  them. 

Colonel  Pehssier  will  go  brightly  down  to  posterity  ;  his  exploit 
is  a  peculiar  star,  which  **  dwells  apart''  in  the  annals  of  modem 
warfare.  He  went  so  coolly  about  his  work  too  ;  the  murder  was 
no  deed  of  a  few  minutes,  no  sudden  outbreak  of  wrath,  no  massa- 
cre prompted  by  fiery  longings  for  revenge.  The  cavem,  into 
which  the  Arabs  retreated,  was  a  vast  one  ;  it  had  many  chinks 
and  crannies,  and  it  was  long  ère  the  stifling  smoke  and  baking 
fire  did  their  work. 

The  Frenchmen  heard  the  moans  and  shrîeks,  and  the  tumolt 
of  despair,  as  dying  men  and  women  tumed  fiiriously  on  each 
other,  and  sought  to  free  themselves  from  lingering  agony  by 
more  sndden  death  :  they  heard  the  butchering  strokes  of  the 
yatagan  and  the  pistol-shots,  which  told  that  suicide,  or  nratual 
destruction,  was  going  on  in  the  darkness  of  the  cavem  :  they 
heard  ail  this  renewed  at  intervais,  and  continued  hour  after  hour, 
but  still  they  coolly  heaped  straw  upon  the  blaze,  tranquilly  fed  the 
fire,  until  ail  was  silent  butits  own  roaring;  and  burnt,  maimed,and 
convulsed  corpses,  blackened,  some  of  them  calcined,  by  the  fire, 
remained  piled  in  mouldering  rotting  masses  in  the  cave,  to  tell 
that  a  few  hours  before  a  tribe  of  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
entered  its  dreary  portais. 

And  now,  La  grande  Nation,  what  think  ye  Europe  says 
of  you  ?  You  plume  yourselves  on  being  the  most  mi^ty,  the 
most  advanced  people  of  the  earth.  As  the  Chinese  drew  maps 
which  made  Pékin  the  centre  of  the  globe,  so  do  you,  in  your 
moral  geography,  regard  your  country  as  the  very  focus  of  light, 
intelligence,  and  humanity.  Of  course  the  claim  is  just,  the 
Cave  of  Dahra  proves  it.  Ail  is  fair  in  war,  and  war  you 
hold  to  be  man's  chief  and  noblest  employment  on  earth  : 
the  false  glare  of  military  glory  which  continually  bedazsles 
you,  shows  massacre  and  rapine  decked  in  the  colours  of  good 
deeds.  The  itch  of  conquest  seems  to  make  you  confound 
good  and  evil.     A  prime  minister,  in  his  place  in  your  législature. 
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coldly  "  regretted  the  occurrence."  The  nqiost  influential  of  jour 
joumals  préserve  a  guarded  silence.  No  word  of  censure  is  breathed 
against  the  man  who  caused  the  massacre  of  Dahra — ^hardl  j  a  word 
of  pity  for  his  victhns.  Had  Pelissier  been  an  Englîsh  commander, 
we  tell  you  that  his  famé — hia  position — his  very  life  would  hâve 
been  sacrificed  before  the  shout  of  indignation  which  would  hâve 
arisen  from  every  Ënglish  heart.  We  know  you  Frenchmen  to  be 
brave.  You  hâve  been  proving  it  for  centuries.  Reprobate  the 
Dahra  massacre  to  prove  that  you  are  not  cruel.  If  fight  you  wiU 
— fight  like  civilised  soldiers  ;  not  like  lurking  savages.  Mow 
down  your  enemies — if  you  must  bave  war — in  the  fair  field.  Face 
tbem  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to  hand  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  your  famé 
— ^for  the  sake  of  the  civilisation  you  bave  attained,  stifle  not 
defenceless  wretches  in  cavems — massacre  not  women  and  children 
by  the  horrible  agency  of  slow  fire. 

We  Write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Much  should  we  regret 
the  penning  of  a  word  calculated  to  warm  into  activity  the  slum- 
bering  embers  of  national  hostility.  We  trust  that  that  fire  will 
blaze  up  no  more.  It  is  our  pride  and  our  pleasure  to  appear  as 
peace-makers,  doing  ail  that  in  us  lies  to  promote — ^without  respect 
of  nation — good-will  between  man  and  man.  But  in  the  name  of 
civilisation — of  humanity — of  our  hope  in  human  progress  and  our 
belief  in  its  future  destinies — ^o  we  denounce — with  sorrow  and 
with  indignation — the  cruel,  the  cowardly  murder  of  Dahra — do 
we  lament  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  bave  seen  renewed 
one  of  the  most  horrible  deeds  of  the  sixteenth — ^that  the  crime  of 
a  forgotten  Highland  clan  should  bave  been  repeatcd  by  the  sol- 
diers of  a  great  people — that  the  Cave  of  Uig  should  bave  found 
a  melancholy  parallel  in  the  Cave  of  Dahra.  A.  B.  R. 
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^'  The  judgments  of  God  are  for  ever  unchangeable  :  neither  is  He  wearied 
by  the  long  process  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  lus  blessing  in  one  âge  to  that 
whîch  Hb  hath  cursed  in  another/' — ^Walteb  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER   THE  SIXTH. 
THE   REIGX   OF   STEPHEN. 

1135 — 1154.  The  most  popular  and  powerful  of  the  Norman 
barons  on  the  death  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  was  undoubtedly  Ste- 
phen,  Earl  of  Boulogne.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Blois  by  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Adela,  and  he  had  married  the 
nièce  of  Beauclerc*s  Saxon  Queen.  In  right  of  his  wife,  whose 
brothers,  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  of  Boulogne,  had  been  chosen  suc- 
cessively  kings  of  Jérusalem,  he  inherited,  with  not  a  little  of  the 
faveur  of  the  English  party,  the  English  territories  of  the  Earldom 
of  Boulogne  ;  and  by  his  valeur  in  the  field  of  Tenchebray,  he  had 
won  the  large  possessions  of  Robert  Mallet  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Mortagne.  He  was  the  favourite  of  his  uncle,  the  late  king  ;  who, 
în  apparent  unconsciousness  of  danger  to  Matilda's  inheri tance  in 
that  direction,  had  given  him  unreserved  and  bountiful  helps  to 
liis  ambition.  Frail  indeed  were  the  chances  of  Henry 's  daughter 
to  intercept  the  *  golden  round,'  which,  while  Henry  yet  lived, 
seemed  to  play  around  the  brow  of  Stephen. 

I  hâve  said  how  little  the  idea  of  a  female  reign  assorted  with 
either  Norman  or  Saxon  usage.  The  Saxons  had  been  even  loth  to 
give  the  title  of  queen  to  the  wife  of  their  reigning  sovereign  ;  and 
in  the  first  settlement  of  the  Norman  fiefs  (though  the  rule  gradually 
lost  its  severity),  incapacity  for  military  service  disqualified  the 
female  from  inheritance.  Nor  was  her  sex  Matilda's  only  disadvan- 
ta^e.  A  violent  love  of  quarrel  had  involved  her  in  public  disputes 
with  her  husband  ;  and  there  was  not  a  baron  in  her  father's 
court,  excepting  one,  who  had  not  cause  to  resent  her  proud 
malignant  temper.     There  is  little  doubt  that  she  loved  Stephen, 
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and  would  bave  gladly  shared  with  him  a  less  possession  than  a 
throne.  Mathew  of  Paris  records  one  of  the  common  rumoors  of 
the  time,  that  for  bim  she  had  not  scrupled  to  break  ber  tow  of  con- 
jugal fidelitj.  If  anjtbing  could  bave  added  to  tbe  bittemess  of 
the  fate  tbat  awaited  ber,  it  was  tbis.  If  anjtbing  could  bave 
sharpened  tbe  pang  of  a  betrayed  and  lost  inberitance,  it  was  to 
see  it  in  tbe  grasp  of  Stepben  of  Boulogne. 

Both  were  absent  from  England  at  tbe  moment  of  Henry 's 
deatb  ;  but  manj  days  bad  not  passed  before  a  ligbt  vessel  from 
Wbitsand,  ill-fitted  for  tbe  stormy  wintery  sea  it  bad  crosscd, 
toucbed  tbe  Kentisb  coast.  Stepben  leapt  from  it  to  tbe  sbore 
witb  but  a  few  retainers,  and  burried  to  Wincbester.  Hère  be 
was  met  by  bis  youngest  brotber,  Henry,  lately  created  bisbop  of 
that  see  ;  by  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury  ;  by  tbe  powerful 
Bisbop  of  Simm  ;  and  by  William  de  Pont  de  TArcbe,  wbo  kopt 
the  keys  of  tbe  royal  treasury.  Tbese  men  beld  at  tbeir  disposai 
not  a  few  of  tbe  powerful  influences  on  wbîcb,  in  tbat  crisis  of 
doubt  and  change,  tbe  Englisb  crown  depended  ;  and  by  tbeir 
hands,  witbout  the  formai  interposition  of  tbe  council  of  prelates 
and  barons,  the  crown  was  placed  upon  tbe  bead  of  Stepben. 

Tbey  had  nicely  weighed  tbe  balance  of  adrantage  to  tbemselves  ; 
and  they  did  not  care  to  throw  into  tbe  scale  tbe  solenm  oaths  of 
allegiance  tbey  had  swom  to  another.  The  only  affectation  of  a 
scniple  arose  in  William  Corboil  the  arcbbisbop,  and  tbis  was  set 
aside  by  an  easy  déception,  willingly  assented  to.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  a  good  swearer  (the  steward  of  tbe  late  bousehold, 
i^tly  named  Hugb  ^igod,  proffered  himself  at  once),  to  make 
oath  of  baving  beard  tbeir  late  royal  master,  on  one  occasion, 
désire  the  succession  of  Stepben  ;  and  with  tbis  tbe  good  primate 
was  perfectly  satisfied.  Roger  of  Sarum,  and  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, made  less  pretence  of  acting  with  other  or  higher  regard 
than  to  the  many  more  manors  tbey  migbt  thus  obtain  for  the 
profit,  the  many  more  parks  for  tbe  pleasure,  and  the  many  more 
castles  for  the  protection,  of  tbeir  Holy  Mother  Church.  William 
de  Pont  de  FArcbe  observed  boldly  at  once,  that  tbe  royal  money, 
of  which  be  kept  tbe  keys,  and  whicb  in  its  turn  conmianded 
access  to  sucb  wide  submission  and  allegiance,  was  too  beavy  and 
sharp  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  by  tbe  band  of  a  woman. 
And  at  once,  both  in  Winchester  and  London,  Stepben  was  pro- 
claimed  sovereign  of  England  and  of  Normandy.  Large  allowance 
may  be  made  for  tbis  act,  in  the  circumstances  of  tbe  time  :  but 
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it  is  undeniable  that  a  'polîtîcal  and  moral  crime  was  commîtted, 
and  it  brought  ils  due  rétribution. 

It  may  hâve  been,  that  tbe  people  welcomed  any  pretencc  of 
élective  sovereigntj  before  the  doctrine  of  sabmission  to  the  wiU  <^ 
a  dead  sovereign  :  it  maj  hâve  been,  that  the  personal  popularity 
of  Stephen  overbore  opposition  :  but  it  is  quite  certain  that,  at  the 
first,  a  gênerai  and  strong  rejoicing  attended  the  act  of  usurp- 
ation. The  rude  incidents  of  the  âge  are,  however,  to  be  kept 
in  view.  The  '  king's  peace  '  could  not  then,  as  now,  subsist 
without  the  king.  Between  a  death  and  a  succession,  there. 
seldom  failed  an  interval  of  lawless  violence  ;  wherein  the  power 
of  executing  justice,  and  of  affording  security  to  public  or  private 
rights,  ceased  altogether.  Hence,  while  the  principle  of  heredi- 
tBTj  claim  was  yet  of  uncertain  opération,  there  was  always  a 
large  substantial  class,  to  whom  any  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
throne  was  matter  of  intense  désire,  as  bringing  back,  at  any  rate, 
the  chances  of  order.  In  the  short  interval  since  the  death  of 
Beauclerc,  licence  and  outrage  had  prevcdled  in  unusual  excess  ;  and 
popular  violence  had  found  vent  against  the  royal  forests.  The 
whole  country,  says  à  contemporary  writer  (the  author  of  the 
record  called  Oesta  Stephani),  was  covered  with  beasts  of  chase, 
which  now  disappeared,  as  it  were  by  miracle.  While  Heniy 
lived,  you  might  hâve  seen  them  wandering  in  herds  of  a  thousand 
together  ;  and  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  you  could  not 
dîscover  two  head  of  deer  in  a  whole  forest. 

Henry  died  on  the  second  of  December  ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  that  month,  Stephen  was  crowngd.  The  feeling  to 
which  I  bave  adverted,  gave  also  a  significance  and  authority  to  the 
mère  ceremony  of  coronation,  which  it  did  not  retain  in  later  times. 
There  was  something  of  power  and  efficacy  in  it  to  croate  a  title, 
where  noue  else  existed.  As  essential  as  Investiture  to  the 
possession  of  a  fief,  it  exacted  no  less  that  kind  of  Homage  which 
is  implied  by  popular  concessions  and  libéral  public  promises. 
Nor  was  Stephen  reluctant  to  offer  thèse.  In  what  may  be  called 
his  coronation  charter,  first  setting  forth  that  by  the  grâce  of 
God,  and  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  he  had  been  *elected' 
king,  he  promised  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  grant  the  people 
ail  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  past  times.  He  said  (and  after- 
ward  made  solemn  oath  at  Oxford  to  the  same  effect)  that 
he  would  not  retain  in  his  hands,  or  for  his  profit,  the  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abb^s  ;  that  he  would  restore  to  the  clergy  and 
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laîty,  their  respective  woods  and  forests  ;  that  he  would  graat  to 
erery  one  the  liberty  of  hunting  on  his  own  lands  ;  that  the 
ammal  land-tax  of  two  shillings  the  hide  (so  nnpopular  under  the 
name  of  danegelt)»  should  be  wholly  remitted  ;  and,  finally,  that 
in  ail  things  he  would  restore  the  aneient  usage,  and  enforce  the 
uieient  mulets  in  pleas  and  triab. 

He  had  to  wait  but  a  brief  spaoe  for  the  responding  homage  of 
the  barons.  From  far  and  near  they  hastened  to  his  court  ;  and 
conditional  fealty  was  eyen  proffered  to  him  by  Matilda's  chief 
adriser  and  most  powerful  Mend,  the  late  king's  favourite  natural 
son,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester.  A  timely  distribution  of  the  royal 
treasores  (of  which  Beauclerc's  coâers  contained  ample  store)  had 
meanwhile  brooght  crowds  of  adventurers  to  his  standard  ;  and  at 
tJie  outset  of  his  rdgn  there  seemed  as  little  doubt  of  the  gênerai 
admission  of  his  title,  as  of  his  ability  and  strength  to  maintain  it. 
Pope  Innocent  the  Second  sent  him  confirmation,  as  of  a  legitimate 
saecession  to  the  throne  ;  and  named  his  brother  Henry  papid  legate. 

Bat  yet  there  were  not  wanting  shrewd  obserrers  who  foresaw 
his  danger, — ^when  they  saw  the  more  potent  barons  and  prelates 
win  from  him  his  consent  to  fortify  their  castles,  and  build  such 
new  ones  on  their  estâtes  as  they  alleged  to  be  now  needed  for 
Personal  security.  The  sons  of  the  Conqueror  had  reîgned  by 
little  better  right  than  that  of  usurpation  ;  but,  in  stem  refusai  of 
an  SQch  requests  as  thèse,  they  had  been  able  to  profit  by  a  less(Hi 
taught  to  them  by  their  father.  In  Stephen's  inability  to  copy 
that  lesson,  whose  wisdom  no  man  better  knew,  he  revealed  the 
ossential  weakness  of  his  position  as  contrasted  with  theirs. 

They  had  not  to  contend  with  three  f(»inal  oaths  of  allegiance, 
-^ken  not  only  by  themselves  but  by  the  great  council  of 
priâtes,  barons,  and  chief  tenants  of  the  kingdom, — and  on 
three  occasions  ^ithin  the  last  eight  years,  solemnly  tendered  to 
another  claimant  of  the  crown.  In  1127  ;  in  1131  ;  and  finaUy 
<»  her  son  Henry's  birth  in  1133  ;  homage  had  been  thus  swom 
toMatilda.  And  it  was  found  to  need  some  *  considération,'  in 
the  shape  even  of  dangerous  concessions,  to  pay  for  ail  thèse 
oaths  of  the  barons  and  the  prelates  of  England, — holy  and  high- 
hom  men.  Stephen  inwardly  determined,  indeed,  that  since 
th«r  modesty  in  asking  was  to  be  his  only  measure  in  giving, 
he  would  grant  ail  that  should  please  them  and  perform  only 
▼Hat  would  please  himself  :  but  it  was  easier  thought  than 
done.     *  By  God's  Birth,'  he  swore   (his  favourite  oath),  when 
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Roger  of  Sarum  preferred  some  new  request,  *  I  would  give  him 
'  half  England  if  he  asked  for  it  :  till  the  time  be  ripe,  hc  sliall 
•  tire  of  asking  before  I  tire  of  giving  :  *  but  it  too  often  happens, 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  that  the  ripeness  and  the  rottenness  of  time 
make  their  appearance  together. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  for  Matilda  by  David,  King  of  Scot- 
land.  This  prince  was,  bj  marriage,  in  an  equal  degree  of  rela- 
tionship  to  Matilda  and  to  the  wife  of  Stephen  ;  but  he  was  noted 
for  a  chivalrous  sensé  of  dut j  and  of  honour,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  barbarism  of  the  people  he  ruled  ;  and  he  steadilj  refused 
to  transfer  the  allegiance  <he  had  swom.  He  stigmatised  as  per- 
jured  traitors  the  English  king,  his  bishops,  and  his  nobles  ; 
and  he  caused  it  to  be  everjwhere  proclaimed  that  he  would  not 
sheathe  his  sword  till  it  had  placed  Matilda  in  her  just  inheritance. 
His  armies,  sajs  a  writer  of  the  time,  were  unclean  and  bar- 
barons  ;  neither  hurt  by  excessive  cold,  nor  by  severe  hunger  ; 
trusting  to  their  swift  feet  and  light  armour  ;  esteeming  death  as 
nothing  among  themselves,  and  exceeding  every  one  in  crueltj 
toward  foreigners.  They  spared  neither  childhood  nor  old  âge  ; 
and  were  seen  to  put  pregnant  women  to  death  by  tearing  the 
unbom  infants  out  of  the  womb  with  their  swords. 

By  such  horrible  agencies  was  the  war  of  good  faith  against 
perjury  to  be  now  carried  on  in  Ëngland.  A  misérable  contradiction! 
common  to  thèse  early  times.  When  the  proud  and  long-de- 
scended  Normans  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  before  thèse  rude,  fierce 
enemies,  the  Norman  bishop  who  blessed  their  ranks,  and  who, 
riding  in  his  coat  of  mail  through  the  forest  of  spears  they  bore, 
called  them  that  illustrious  bandof  chiefs  before  whom  bold  France 
trembled,  to  whom  fierce  England  had  submitted,  under  whom 
Apulia  had  been  restored  to  her  station,  and  whose  names  were 
famous  at  Antioch  and  Jérusalem, — ^yet  did  not  dare  to  answer  by 
any  holier  or  juster  warrant  than  his  sword  ecclesiastical,  the 
shout  against  false  and  perjured  knighthood  which  rose  from  the 
opposite  ranks,  as  the  Scottish  king  inflamed  his  half-naked 
savages  with  réitération  of  the  cause  of  quarreL 

The  varions  Scottish  invasions  lasted  through  a  space  of  five 
years  ;  and  though  in  every  instance  repulsed,  were  the  cause  of 
unutterable  misery.  The  profanation  of  churches,  the  conflagra- 
tion of  villages  and  monasteries,  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of 
childhood  and  old  âge,  and  the  sale  of  high-bom  handsome  women 
into  Scottish  slavery, — did  not  exhaust  the  horrorsof  the  time.  The 
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great  barons  took  occasion,  amidst  the  général  disturbance  thej 
bad  themselves  created,  to  affect  a  kind  of  personal  indépendance  ; 
and,  taking  adrantage  of  tlie  ill-fated  concession  of  Stephen,  thej 
fortified  their  castles,  and  established  in  their  districts  a  law  and 
soYercignty  for  thernselres.  The  example  spread  :  and  there  was 
soon  not  a  pettj  cbieftain  in  the  country  that  had  not  erected  his 
fortress,  assembled  his  bodj  of  retainers,  and  deiîed  the  exécution 
of  the  laws.  And  in  everj  instance,  the  neighbouring  lands  were 
plandered  ;  the  proprietors  were  carried  off  ;  and  unheard-of 
cruelties  put  in  force,  to  extort  enormous  ransoms. 

I  will  hère  gîve  the  substance  of  the  wailing  and  lamentation 
of  writers  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  who  hâve  preserved  a  record 
of  its  suflFerings  and  horrors.  There  was  no  security  in  the  land, 
from  thèse  great  and  petty  tyrannies.  Men  and  women,  by  day 
and  by  night,  if  they  were  supposed  to  possess  property,  were 
seized  and  carried  â*om  their  homes  ;  and  subséquent  tortures, 
such  as  no  Christian  martyr  ever  underwent,  wrested  from  them 
what  silver  or  gold  they  could  command.  Some  were  suspended  in 
the  castle  dimgeons  by  the  heels,  with  their  heads  hanging  down* 
ward  aniid  smoke  ;  others  were  hung  up  by  their  thumbs,  with 
plates  of  heated  iron  applied  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  heads 
of  some  were  pressed  with  knotted  thongs,  so  tightened  as  to  break 
in  the  skull  ;  some  were  flung  into  pits  full  of  snakes  and  toads  ; 
and  some  were  so  inclosed  in  short  and  shallow  chests  lined  with 
sharp-pointed  stones,  that  they  could  only  be  taken  ont  with 
dislocation  of  every  limb.  To  a  kinsman  of  the  great  and  chi- 
Yslrous  Earl  of  Gloucester  (Philip  Gay)  the  honour  was  due  of 
haring  invented  the  *  Sachentege,  '  or  culprit*s  halter  :  a  heavy 
iron  engine  studded  with  sharp  points,  and  so  made  to  encircle  the 
neck  and  press  upon  the  shoulders,  that  the  misérable  sufferer, 
aheady  in  a  set  of  chains  so  heavy  that  two  men  could  hardly  lift 
them,  was  unable  to  sit  or  stand  or  lie  along,  without  excruciating 
agony.  Thousands  were  left  to  die  thus,  or  to  waste  away  in 
hnnger.  On  towns  and  villages  the  marauders  levied  tribute  after 
tribute,  calling  it  in  their  language  tenserie,  When  no  more  could 
be  obtained,  the  town  or  village  was  bumt  ;  and  when,  in  con- 
séquence of  thèse  atrocities,  the  flight  of  husbandmen  had  left  ail 
adjoining  lands  barren,  the  very  garrisons  of  many  of  thèse  seats 
of  tyranny  had  been  known  to  hâve  perished  of  famine.  You 
fflight  hâve  travelled  a  whole  day,  ail  the  contemporary  writers 
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agrée,  without  finding  in  the  towns  one  living  soûl,  or  in  the 
countrj  one  cultivated  field.  To  till  the  ground  would  haye  been 
as  useless  as  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  So  that  it 
was  said  aloud,    '  Christ  and  his  saints  are  sleeping  !  ' 

Stephen  saw  too  late  the  frightful  error  that  had  wrought  thèse 
miseries  in  a  land  which  he  seems  to  hâve  reallj  loved,  and  to  a 
people  he  would  hâve  gladly  protected.  Ail  the  chroniclers, 
adverse  and  friendly,  admit  his  gênerons  dispositions.  He  had  a 
prompt  and  décisive  spirit  ;  was  as  undaunted  in  battle  as  he  was 
forhearing  and  gentle  afterward  ;  and  so  popular  with  the  high  hj 
his  courtesy  and  conviviality,  with  the  low  by  his  accessibility 
and  condescension,  and  with  ail  by  his  affability  and  benevolence — 
that  William  of  Malmesbury  déclares  the  gênerai  affection  for  hîm 
was  hardly  to  be  conceived  ;  while  the  Prier  of  Hagulstadt,  also  his 
contemporary,  enlarges  with  delight  on  his  perpétuai  good-humour 
and  unbounded  clemency.  Promptly  he  would  bave  checked,  no 
doubt,  the  pestilence  that  so  suddenly  overspread  England  ;  and 
the  records  of  the  first  half  of  his  reign  are  for  the  most  part  a 
séries  of  gallant  exertions  to  this  end,  by  the  help  of  foreign  troops 
which  his  treasures  invited  into  England  ; — but  in  every  single 
tedious  siège,  time  and  opportunity  were  elsewhere  lost  ;  and  when, 
by  enormous  sacrifices,  he  had  to  a  certain  large  extent  reduced 
and  punished  the  knightly  gangs  of  banditti,  he  looked  round 
and  saw  the  greater  barons  and  prelates  hostilely  arrayed  against 
him.  *  Why  !  By  the  Birth  of  God  !  '  he  cried.  *  They  chose 
*  me  king  I     Why  are  they  thus  deserting  me  ?  ' 

The  answer  was  easy.  They  had  resolved  to  désert  him,  be- 
cause  on  both  sides  the  discovery  seems  suddenly  to  bave  presented 
itself,  that  each  was  plainly  unfit  for  the  designs  of  the  other. 
They  were  deserting  him,  because  they  saw  him  not  unready  to 
désert  them.  And  he  had  not  the  resources  which  in  the  like 
case  Rufus  had.  It  was  the  fatal  incident  of  Stephen's  usurpation, 
that  in  ail  his  nobler  tendencies  and  efforts  it  hcid  left  him  impro- 
tected.  '  He  was  humble  and  courteous  to  the  good  and  nuld/ 
says  the  simple  and  just-minded  Ordric  VitaHs  ;  '  and  if  the 
'  deceitful  nobles  would  bave  suffered  it,  he  would  hâve  been  the 
'  libéral  and  benevolent  guardian  of  his  country.  '  But  alas  !  they 
had  only  to  raise  their  standard  in  any  corner  of  the  kingdQm, 
and  tell  the  history  of  the  usurpation.  Ënough  were  always  found, 
though  the  Devil  bade  them,  to  serve  Heaven  :   and  no  baron 
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(howeyer  doubly  perjured  hîmself),  who  raised  the  sword  with 
appeal  against  the  perjury  of  the  king,  but  found  some  portiou 
of  the  people  readj  to  flîng  up  caps  for  Matilda. 

The  rétribution  had  arrived.  That  which  had  helped  Stephen 
to  bis  throne,  would  help  him  to  no  justification  for  having  seized 
it.  It  was  a  thing  which,  while  it  had  availed  not  against  any  of 
his  eyil  successes,  was  powerful  against  ail  bis  good.  The  shadow 
of  bis  broken  oath  stood  like  a  great  gulf  before  him,  when,  against 
the  treachery  of  his  barons,  he  would  bave  made  appeal  to  the 
people.  His  case  was  but  the  counterpart  of  theirs.  Corrup- 
tion and  Violence  had  been  pvactised  on  ail  sides.  On  ail  sides, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessful,  there  was  the  image  of  Injus- 
tice. The  mass  of  soldiers  and  citizens  in  every  great  town  and 
city  who  had  welcomed  his  accession,  not  less  for  himself  than  as 
a  kind  of  testimony  of  Providence  against  the  much-hated  sway  of 
women, — now,  as  they  deplored  the  evils  that  had  fallen  on  the 
land,  exclaimed  that  even  good  ends  might  be  ill  sought  by  had 
means  ;  and  that  Perjury  and  Justice  were  not  fitted  to  pair 
together. 

Stephen's  first  grand  rupture  with  the  prelates  and  barons  who 
placed  him  on  the  throne  occurred  in  the  case  of  Roger  of  Salis- 
bury.  He  struck  at  him  (in  Beauclerc's  reign  he  had  been  chief 
justîciary  and  régent),  as  the  most  manifest  abettor  of  oppression, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  a  secret  plotter  against  the  throne. 
William  of  Malmesbury  bas  drawn  what  was  good  and  evil  in  this 
prelate,  with  a  few  masterly  touches.  He  erected  splendid  man- 
sions  on  ail  the  estâtes,  he  observes  (so  calling  the  castles  he  had 
fortîfied),  with  unrivalled  magnificence,  in  merely  maintaining  which 
hifl  successors  will  toil  in  vain.  His  cathedral  he  dignified  to 
the  utmost  with  matchless  adornments,  and  buildings  in  which  no 
expense  was  spared.  It  was  wonderful  to  behold  in  this  man 
what  abundant  authority  attended,  and  flowed  as  it  were,  to  his 
hand.  He  was  sensible  of  his  power,  and,  somewhat  more 
harshly  than  beseemed  such  a  character,  abused  the  faveur  of 
Heaven.  Was  there  anything  adjacent  to  his  possessions  which 
he  desired,  he  would  obtain  it  either  by  treaty  or  purchase  ;  and 
if  that  failed,  by  force.  And  now,  against  this  potent  priest 
Stephen  took  his  measures  so  suddenly  and  well,  that  he  reduced 
his  power,  broke  his  proud  heart  with  vexation,  and  forced  his  two 
nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  to  place  also  at  the  foot 
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of  tho  throne  aU  the  secular  pomp  and  militarj  parade,  in  which 
the}'  had  begun  to  rival  even  their  uncle's  daring  example. 

Upon  this  the  king*s  brother  took  alarm,  and  as  papal  legate 
protested  against  such  outrage  to  the  Ohurch.  Stephen,  in  answer, 
swore  that  his  meditated  outrages,  if  so  his  bishop-brother  of 
Winchester  termed  what  he  had  done,  were  but  beginning. 
Whereupon  the  legate  summoned  a  sjnod  of  prelates,  and  call^ 
upon  the  king  to  appear  by  his  counsel.  By  his  counsel  appear- 
ance  was  accordingly  made  ;  and  Alberic  de  Vere,  instructed  by 
Stephen,  rose  and  calmly  told  the  assembled  churchmen  that  they 
had  mistaken  their  rights  and  duties  ;  that  the  three  bishops  he 
had  punished,  were  punished  for  the  better  protection  of  the  people  ; 
that  they  were  bound  by  their  vows  to  Hve  humbly  and  quietly 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  which  prohibited  them  from 
ail  kinds  of  military  pursuits  whatsoever  ;  and  that  they  could  not 
claim  the  restitution  of  castles  and  places  of  war,  which  it  was  most 
unlawful  for  them,  as  churchmen,  to  build  or  to  hold.  He  was 
met  by  loud  clameur  and  shouts  of  scom  ;  but,  appealing  to  the 
legate  in  the  king*s  name,  he  and  his  corapanions  sternly  drew 
their  swords,  and  waited  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 

War  now  openly  declared  between  Stephen  and  the  Church, 
the  issue  was  not  long  doubtful.  His  brother,  the  legate,  oflFered 
his  unreserved  aid  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  barons  in 
his  interest.  At  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
council  had  been  thus  dissolved,  Matilda  landed  with  a  hundred 
and  forty  knights  on  the  coast  of  SufFolk  ;  and  within  two  years 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  as  the  lawful  queen.  Stephen  fought 
as  became  a  grandson  of  the  Conqueror,  but  unavailingly.  After 
efforts  of  the  most  daring  bravery  at  the  last  battle  of  Lincoln, 
where  he  used  his  battle-axe  till  it  broke,  and  his  huge  two-handed 
sword  till  it  shivered  in  his  grasp,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  carried 
to  the  castle  of  Bristol,  and  there,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
escape,  loaded  with  chains.  But  as  they  took  him  prisoner,  he  had 
sworn  his  oath,  that  he  yet  would  not  die  a  deposed  king. 

Matilda  was  crowned  by  Stephen*s  brother.  And,  in  obédience 
to  a  compact  she  had  made  with  him,  that  the  Church  should  be 
allowed  to  ratify  by  its  powers  her  accession  to  the  sovereign 
authority,  the  legate  called  a  synod  for  that  purpose.  William 
of  Malmesbury  was  présent,  heard  the  speech  of  the  deposed 
king's  brother,  and  has  preserved  it  in  his  Chronicle.    The  bishop 
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of  Winchester  began,  he  says,  by  contrasting  the  turbulent  times 
theyhad  witnessed  with  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  enjoyed 
under  Henry  Beauclerc  ;  then,  deplorîng  the  death  of  that 
monarch's  son,  he  adverted  slightly  to  the  repeated  oaths  swom 
for  Matilda,  and  said  the  absence  of  that  lady,  and  the  con- 
fasion  into  which  the  country  was  thrown,  haid  compelled  the 
prelates  and  lords  to  crown  Stephen.  He  blushed  to  bear  testimony 
Against  his  own  brother,  he  added,  but  Stephen  had  violated  ail 
bis  engagements,  particularly  those  made  to  the  Churcb  ;  and 
Iience  God  had  pronounced  judgment  against  him,  and  placed 
them  again  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  by  appointing  some  one  to  iill  the  throne.  *  And 
*noF,*  he  went  on  to  say,  *in  order  that  the  kingdom  may  not 

*  be  without  a  ruler,  we,  the  clergy  of  Ëngland,  to  "wbom  it  chiefly 

*  belongs  to  elect  kings  and  ordain  them,  having  yesterday  delibe- 

*  rated  on  this  great  cause  in  private,  and  invoked,  as  îs  fitting,  the 

*  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  did,  and  do,  elect  Matilda,  the 
'  daughter  of  the  pacifie,  rich,  glorious,  good,  and  incomparable 

*  Kmg  Henry,  to  be  sovereign  lady  of  England  and  Normandy .  * 
I  need  not  point  out  the  momentous  claim  hère  indicated  by  the 
papal  legate  ;  and  the  danger  there  would  bave  been  in  its  sanc- 
tion, by  the  continued  authority  of  Matilda. 

But  her  rule  was  brief.  Her  first  rude  acts  on  her  arrivai  in 
wndon  were,  to  impose  a  tax,  and  refuse  the  redress  of  a  grievance. 
The  citizens  rose  against  her  simultaneously,  and  drove  her  from 
*be  city.  A  year  of  desperate  conflict  foÛowed,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  castles  were  besieged  and  taken  ;  the  towns  of  Wor- 
cester  and  Nottingham  were  pillaged  and  destroyed  ;  and  the 
^0118  city  of  Winchester,  the  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  hold- 
i»g  forty  churches  and  two  abbeys,  was  plundered  and  bumt  to  the 
ground.  Matilda  had  several  narrow  escapes.  From  one  castle 
she  made  her  way  by  being  placed  in  a  hier,  and  borne  out  as  to 
her  burial  ;  as  she  passed  from  another,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  she 
was  disguised  in  white,  that  she  might  creep  unobserved  along 
Mie  snow-covered  ground.  Stephen  had  not  the  less  his  reverses 
OT  hope  and  danger,  but  his  gallant  spirit  gave  them  greater 
lûterest.  On  one  occasion,  when  his  fortunes  were  far  from  at  the 
beat,  he  gave  Matilda  safe-conduct  to  her  brother*s  castle,  in  the 
highest  spirit  of  chivalrous  courtesy. 

1  need  not  dwell  upon  the  resuit  of  the  struggle,  either  in  Eng- 
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land  or  in  Nonnandy.  The  vicissitudes  aad  resuit  were  in  both 
of  the  same  rude  character.  I  haye  perhaps  already  spoken  too 
largely  of  a  reign  which  illustrâtes  rather  an  abstract  truth  in 
morals  than  any  lesson  of  wisdom  or  adyance  in  our  English 
political  history.  Stepben  was  replaced  upon  bis  throne  ;  and  to 
a  renewal  of  public  disturbance  wbicb  threatened  tbe  closing  year 
of  bis  reign,  sudden  cbeck  was  given  by  a  timely  compromise, 
securing  him  quiet  possession  wbile  be  lived,  and  guaranteeing 
tbe  succession  to  Henry,  Matilda's  son.  He  died  at  Canterbuiy, 
on  tbe  25tb  of  October,  1154. 

Wben  bis  brotber,  tbe  papal  legate,  attempted  on  tbe  revival  of 
Stepben *s  fortimes  to  justify  to  tbe  council  of  tbe  kingdom  bis 
désertion  of  Matilda,  as  be  bad,  somewbat  less  tban  a  year  before, 
defended  bis  désertion  of  ber  rival,  be  said,  witb  astonisbing 
powers  of  face,  tbat  tbe  judgment  of  God  bad  made  itself  visible 
in  tbe  failure  of  ber  attempt,  and  tbat  it  was  God  bimself  wbo  now 
restored  bis  brotber  to  tbe  tbrone.  Tbis  was  tbe  tone  witb  wbich 
men  were  too  apt  to  accommodate  tbemselves  to  révolutions  in  tbat 
âge,  wbetber  for  good  or  for  evil.  To  resist  a  victorious  compe- 
titor,  was  to  resist  tbe  judgment  of  Heaven.  It  is,  bowever, 
very  obvions  now,  tbat  in  no  wise  did  tbe  judgment  of  Heaven  less 
distinctly  déclare  itself  tban  in  tbe  varions  vicissitudes  of  tbis 
déplorable  reign.  But  yet  tbe  providence  of  Heaven — ^tbat  superin- 
tending  care  in  wbicb  good  men  believe,  and  an  exaggeration  of 
tbe  sensé  of  wbicb  bad  induced  tbis  error — still,  even  througb  tbose 
distressful  times,  was  watcbing  over  England.  Tbe  events  I  bave 
glanced  at  weakened  tbe  military  power  of  future  kings,  and  curbed 
tbeir  means  of  aggression  on  tbe  subject.  Many  of  tbe  worst  inci- 
dents of  tbe  great  baronies  were  moderated  or  removed.  Eapine, 
wbetber  knigbtly  or  ecclesiastical,  was  discredited.  Hereditaiy 
succession  was  also  in  some  sort  establisbed.  And,  in  tbe  sbares 
of  land  wbicb  fell  to  tbe  portion  of  tbe  knigbtly  adventurers 
wbom  Stepben  called  to  bis  aid  against  bis  rebellions  barons, 
tbe  way  was  preparing  for  tbat  great  middle  class  of  proprietors, 
wbo,  in  subséquent  eventful  times,  were  to  bold  tbe  moderating 
balance  between  tbe  aristocracy  and  tbe  throne. 


•  - 

Pktbbts,  Women,  and  Families.  By  J.  Michblbt.  Translated  from  the 
French  (Third  Edition),  with  the  Author's  permissioii,  by  C.  Cocks.  p.  Svo» 
L<mgiiian&  Co. 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  is  already  known  to  every  country, 
where  there  is  a  literary  public,  by  his  powerful  historiés.  Of  his  admi- 
rable History  of  France,  and  the  novel  and  éloquent  style  in  which  it  is 
composed,  we  hâve  already  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea. 
Michelet  is  more  than  a  great  writer,  he  is  a  great  man.  He  writes  80 
powerfully  not  from  mère  literary  talent,  but  from  the  mighty  énergies 
of  Ms  intellectual  character.  He  has  greater  obiects  in  view  than  mère 
literary  success,  and  his  books  are  no  more  to  him  than  orations  to  a 
statesman.  They  are  means  to  a  higher  aim,  and  in  testing  his  charac- 
ter and  powers,  ne  must  be  weighed  by  a  higher  standard  than  author- 
^p.  This  character,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Michelet,  althouffh  it 
is  almost  peculiar  to  his  nation,  for  France  is  the  only  country  where 
literary  power  leads  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices.  And  this  it  is 
that  gives  to  the  works  of  Guizot  and  his  great  compeers,  that  breadth 
of  pnrpose  and  profundity  of  thought  that  belongs  necessarily  to  the 
philosophie  statesman.  The  scholar  in  France  is  no  longer  a  recluse, 
gathering  painfuUy  and  in  penury  a  mass  of  facts  together,  in  what  was 
tenned  "  classicaT  language,"  but  is  a  full  and  nobly-developed  man, 
amply  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past  and  a  vast  expérience  of  the 
présent.  He  studies  mankind  in  every  possible  mode,  with  the  reflec- 
tion  of  books,  in  the  concrétion  of  history,  and  in  the  individual,  from 
umumerable  spécimens,  which  his  situation  enables  him  to  command. 

Ali  thèse  powers  and  means  are  brought  into  opération  in  the  présent 
^ork,  and  consequently  it  is  a  book  uniting  many  excellences  :  the 
interest  of  the  memoir,  the  fervency  of  a  theological  inquiry,  and  the 
PttDgency  and  force  of  a  dissection  of  human  nature.  It  required  a 
^janntless  heart,  and  an  armoury  of  attack  well  provided,  to  enter  the 
lists  with  the  Jesuits,  It  is  a  contest  of  light  with  darkness,  of  rea- 
son  with  a  subtle  form  of  superstition.  To  break  the  bonds  of  phy- 
sical  captivity  is  a  hard  task,  and  tries  the  noblest  hearts,  but  to  give 
freedom  to  the  enthralled  mind  is  a  deed  of  still  more  diificult  accom- 
plishment.  Of  ail  the  varied  forms  of  mental  delusions  and  weaknesses, 
the  common  English  reader  (thank  heaven  !)  can  hâve  very  little  idea. 
The  infinité  vagaries  of  the  confined  and  self-preying  spirit  or  intellect, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  those  nurtured  in  the  cultivation  of  natural 
sensé,  and  in  the  open  air  of  virtuous  and  free  society.     The  active  life 
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and  free  converse  of  respectable  familles  keep  the  spirit  from  the  taint 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  mind  clear  from  the  humours  and  corruptions 
which  seem  to  be  unavoidabljr  produced  by  isolation  and  priestly  direc- 
tion. To  those  who  are  thus  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  diseased  state 
of  soûl  engendered  by  the  perversions  of  reugion  and  leaming,  the  pré- 
sent book  will  reveal  a  state  of  circumstances  and  modes  of  spiritual 
existences  that  are  appalling  and  disgusting.  The  work  cannot,  how- 
ever,  bave  the  effect  hère  which  it  bas  had  in  its  own  and  other  Catholic 
countries  ;  because  the  majority  hère  can  only  regard  it  as  a  curions  and 
wonderful  revealment  of  human  mental  disease  and  dégradation.  As 
such  it  is  highly  interesting,  and,  as  a  waming,  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  ail  who  are  anxious  to  guard  the  many  from  the  designs  of  the  subtle 
and  intriguing,  whose  love  of  domination  leads  them  to  perpetuate 
slavery  in  any  form,  bodily  or  mental. 

The  grand  aim  of  the  work  is  to  lay  bare  the  modes  pursued,  and  the 
effect  s  resulting  from  priestly  "direction/*  which  bas  been  formed  into, 
and  is  pursued  as  a  science  by  the  Jesuits.  In  fulfilling  this  aim,  M. 
Michelet  displays  great  knowledge  of  the  entire  history  of  this  powerful 
and  dangerous  religions  faction,  and  aiso  of  human  nature;  and  he 
pretty  well  proves  that  their  whole  aim  is  to  dupe  and  direct,  sometimes 
for  religions,  and  often  for  political,  purposes,  as  large  a  section  of  the 
human  mind  as  they  can  conquer.  They  are  the  first  men,  who  forsak- 
ing  the  mère  outward  power,  sought  to  subdue  minds,  and  leaving  to 
others  the  form  of  political  and  religions  submission,  secured  the  reality 
themselves.  They  very  early  aimed  at  the  possession  of  the  youthfûl 
mind  of  the  civilised  world,  and  indeed  of  the  uncivilised.  Their  pre- 
decessors  aimed  at  absolute  dominion,  by  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance  ; 
they  by  instructing  it.  Léo  the  Tenth  said,  the  printing-press  must 
eitner  destroy  the  Church  or  be  destroyed.  But  the  Jesuits  were  wiser 
în  their  génération,  and  said,  "  No  !  we  will  make  the  engine  of  attack 
an  amplement  for  our  purposes.**  And  craftily  and  unremittingly  bas 
their  aim  been  carried  out,  from  the  time  of  Loyola  downwards.  The 
leaders  of  this  formidable  band  hâve  cultivated  and  trained  to  the 
finest  development,  two  leadinç  characteristics  of  human  nature,  enthu- 
siasm  and  the  love  of  domination.  They  bave  drawn  talent  into  their 
fiect  from  every  class,  and  working  upon  it,  bave  produced  a  band  of 
men,  moved  by  one  feeling  and  one  principle  :  fanaticism  towards  their 
leaders,  and  unbending  domination  wherever  it  was  possible  to  exercise 
it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  thèse  motives  are  too  prévalent  in  ail 
Systems  of  priestcraft;  and  "direction,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  found 
strongly  developing  itself  amongst  our  dissenters  ;  some  of  whose 
ministers  exercise,  over  the  female  portion  of  the  congrégation,  almost 
as  much  power  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Jesuit.  In  this  îatter  case,  how- 
ever,  "  tne  confession  *'  of  every  émotion  and  thought  is  wanting,  and 
this  prevents  the  obtaining  so  complète  a  dominion. 

Of  ail  the  tyrannies  that  weak  man  exercises  upon  bis  weaker  brother, 
♦bat  which  is  spiritual  is  the  most  to  be  deplored,  because  it  is  the  most 
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difficnlt  from  whicl  to  escape.  It  is  said  that  it  may  be^  and  is,  exer- 
cised  for  good  purposes,  but  the  answer  is,  "  direction  is  never  good."  It 
is  a  mère  diy  stick  to  hold  up  the  plant,  that  gives  no  strencth,  bnt  the 
rather  prevents  it  pntting  forth  its  own  powers.  It  differs  &om  éduca- 
tion, for  that,  if  dnly  performed,  tends  to  the  self-development  of  the 
individual,  and  gives  opportunity  for  the  énergies  of  nature  to  fuUy 
manifest  themselves. 

The  whole  question,  however,  is  deeply  and  eloquently  argued  by 
M.  Michelet.  It  bas  been  said  of  him,  and  that  by  English  writers, 
that  he  bas  a  fanatical  véhémence  that  impugns  bis  iudgment  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  substantiated.  He  is  far  from  fanatical,  but  living  in  the 
centre  of  the  opérations  he  so  justly  stigmatises,  he  expresses  nimseli 
strongly,  as  against  a  reality  of  which  he  feels  assured.  The  evils  he 
exposes  make  us  shudder,  not  from  their  physical  coarseness  or  vice, 
not  from  the  worldly  and  fleshly  evil  attached  to  them,  but  that  we  are 
shown  a  spiritual  and  mental  dégradation,  that  reveals  a  région  of  weak- 
ness  and  woe,  it  is  depressing  to  contemplate  ;  and  wmch  becomes 
appalling  from  the  hopelessness  of  remedymg  it.  We  find  a  narrow- 
minded,  and  (at  the  very  best)  a  conscientious  bigot,  ruling  a  weak  and 
enthusiastic  mother,  who  conveys  to  her  offspring  ail  the  tenets  of  this 
comparative  stranger.  With  such  a  sjrstem  of  terrorism  ;  with  the 
substitution  of  such  cast-iron  and  super-subtle  morality,  for  the  free 
affections  and  virtues  of  a  happier  state  of  society,  we  cannot .  wonder 
that  a  nation  could  be  brought  to  acquiesce  in  a  St.  Barthoïomew's 
Massacre  or  a  Cicilian  Vespers.  We  find  a  false  System  supervened 
on  the  natural  character,  and  like  ail  falsehoods,  however  artfully  con- 
trived,  it  is  brittle  and  rotten  ;  and,  as  bas  often  been  proved,  the 
enthusiastic,  fanatical  nun  passes  into  the  opposite  extrême,  and 
becomes  the  most  abandoned  of  sensualists.  The  perusal  of  the  work 
produces  anything,  however,  but  a  fanatical  feeling.  And  we  bave  not 
fonnd  a  sentence  that  shakes  our  faith  in  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  M. 
Michelet  is  (we  understand)  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  and  ail  that 
he  and  other  enlightened  men  do,  is  to  cry  out  for  "  Air."  Take  us 
(say  they)  out  of  thèse  damp,  unwholesome,  confined  cells,  and  let  us 
breathe  the  wholesome  air  of  a  pure  religion,  uncontaminated  by  the 
8uper-8ubtle  and  bjrpocritical  direction  of  another  human  being,  who 
is  himself  in  a  most  artificial  and  undesirable  position.  Clear  away  the 
wretched  scaffolding  that  supersedes  and  obstructs  true  religion.  The 
only  remedy  is  a  freer  and  more  open  converse  with  the  healthy,  which 
will  ultimately  restore  the  natural  tone  and  temper  of  the  soûl.  Every- 
thing,  therefore,  that  tends  to  this  is  good,  and  so  are  the  grants  to 
Ma3rnooth,  and  the  establishment  of  collèges  and  schools  that  shall  bring 
men  of  opposite  creeds  into  contact. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  illustrative  of  M.  Michelet's 
pecnliar  characteristics  and  excellences,  to  show  how  penetrating  bis 
views  are,  and  how  he  traces  the  manifestation  of  a  principle  in  the 
buildings,  habits,  architecture,  pleasures,  or  literature  of  the  period.  It 
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is  the  power  that  pecnliarly  qualifies  Michelet  for  an  historian,  enabling 
him  ai  once  to  seize  the  predominating  and  generating  ideas  of  the  age^ 
and  follow  them  in  their  remotest  productions,  and  to  their  most  unap- 
parent  and  unexpected  results.  Want  of  space  and  other  considérations 
induce  us,  however,  to  refer  the  reader  eamestly  to  the  book  itself,  and 
this  we  the  more  readily  do,  because,  like  ail  the  other  works  of  the 
author,  it  is  not  only  powerful  and  profound,  but  written  so  clearly  and 
agreeably,  that  the  most  volatile  and  idle  reader  will  comprehend 
and  enjoy  it. 

Memoirs  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  Consort  of  George  I.  ;  chiefly  from  the 
Secret  Archives  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Berlin,  and  Yienna  ;  induding 
a  Diary  of  the  Conversations  of  Illustrious  Personages  of  those  Ck>urt8, 
illustrative  of  her  History,  and  Letters  and  other  Documents,  now  first 
published  from  the  originals.     In  2  volumes,  8vo.     H.  Colbum. 

The  most  rabid  devourer  of  the  gossip  of  courts,  and  of  what  are 
called  "illustrious  personages,"  will  find  enough  of  that  dangerons 
mental  confection  in  thèse  volumes,  and  more  than  enough  of  the 
inanity,  depravity,  and  vice,  that  are  as  rife  in  the  petty  palaces  of  the 
princelet,  as  of  the  Caesar  of  half  the  world.  After  perusing  thèse  kind 
of  Works,  one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  bitter  attacks  of  the  writers 
of  the  Voltaire  school  upon  ail  classes  and  kinds  of  regality,  nor  of  the 
crusade  made  by  common  sensé  and  the  common  people  against  such 
vile  Systems  of  govemment,  or  rather  impotent  domination.  Whatever 
was  good  in  the  fondai  System  (supposiog  even  that  the  theoiy  was 
ever  carried  into  practice)  had  entirely  evaporated  on  the  formation  of 
the  great  monarchies  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
bmtaJity  and  stupidity  of  the  savage  were  left  to  thèse  représentatives 
of  a  long  line  of  boorish  and  half-civilised  aristocrats.  Mère  rank  and 
position,  "  the  accident  of  an  accident,"  was  the  only  thing  or  quality 
worshipped,  and  we  hâve  a  strong,  but  by  no  means  rare,  example  of  ^ 
this  in  the  treatment  of  an  aspirant  to  claims  not  recognised,  which 
occasioned  his  perpétuai  imprisonment,  "  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  W€t8  not  permitied  to  speak  to  any  one,  but  was  served  in  silver." 

The  writer,  or  compiler  of  thèse  Memoirs  (whoever  he  may  be)  is 
neither  démocratie  in  his  politics,  nor  stem  in  his  morality  ;  but  his 
revealments  of  the  successive  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  are 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  their  heads  or  their  hearts,  as  the 
common  phrase  runs  ;  and  whatever  crédit  may  be  due  to  the  promoters    : 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  fixiog  the  succession  on  the  descendents 
of  Sophia  of  Hanover,  certainly  their  choice  did  not  fall  amongst  the  ^ 
wisest,  nor  the  most  refined  race,  even  of  monarchs.    Narrow-minded-  ' 
almost  to  idiocy,  and  brutal  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  it  was  a  strange   * 
freak  of  fortune  Uiat  placed  them  on  the  most  potent  throne  of  the  ^ 
world.    Hère,  however,  they  proved  comparative^  harmless,  reduced    ' 
to  the  mère  puppets  of  an  administration,  though  they  ever  hankered'  w' 
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after  the  petty  royalty,  where  their  wills  wonld  be  nnshackled,  and  like 
the  ancient  t3nrant,  would  hâve  forsaken  the  limited  monarchy  to  tyran* 
nise  in  the  school.  It  mast,  too,  be  confessed  that  five  générations 
haye  done  little  to  Anglicise  this  foreign  race,  and  their  tastes,  tenden- 
cies,  and  characteristics,  are  still  far  more  Oerman  than  Britidi.  It  is 
sad  to  see  still  existing,  the  same  hereditary  indifférence  to  the  intellec- 
tuai  in  art  and  literature  ;  the  same  contempt  for  English  genius  ;  the 
same  hatred  of  '^  bœtry  and  bainting,"  as  George  the  Second  expressed 
it  ;  and  the  same  love  of  the  game  of  war  and  its  mimic  amusement — 
"  beast-slaughtering."  The  writer  of  thèse  Memoirs,  whose  tendencies 
are  towards  rank-worship,  would  alone  substantiate  our  assertions.  Of 
the  early  career  of  George  the  First  we  hâve  the  foUowing  account  : — 

At  such  a  court  as  this,  where  the  father  was  a  profligate,  and  the  mother 
little  better  than  an  atheist,  their  associâtes  and  dependents  were  not  likely  to 
hâve  been  the  most  exemplary  characters,  and  therefore  we  are  not  much 
sorprised  that  Prince  Greorge,  very  early  in  bis  career,  distinguidied  himself 
by  qoalities  the  reverse  of  amiable  and  intelligent.  The  importance  of  his 
position  he  was  soon  made  to  understand,  but  he  never  could  be  brought  to 
c(«iprehend  the  necessity  of  his  acting  in  a  manner  oonsonant  with  it.  As 
he  diiowed  neither  taete  nor  ability  for  the  lessons  of  his  tutor,  he  was  sent  to 
the  army  as  soon  as  he  could  handle  a  weapon  ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  we 
fînd  him  serving  under  his  father  in  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1675.  *  * 
Fi^ting  he  liked  a  great  deal  better  than  leaming,  in  fact,  better  than  any- 
thmg  else  ;  for  after  his  first  campaign,  he  appeared  to  find  no  pleasiure  but 
in  the  camp,  and  rarely  left  the  army  but  to  hurry  back  again  whenever  there 
was  a  prospect  of  active  service.  In  this  way  he  visited  différent  parts  of 
Europe,  of  which,had  he  not  been  attracted  by  the  clameur  of  war,  he  would 
not  hâve  troubled  himself  to  leam  their  names. 

Of  his  awkward  attempt  to  catch  the  great  heiress  of  the  British 
Throne,  the  Princess  Anne,  the  anthor  says  : — 

The  Princess  must  hâve  been  more  amused  than  surprised  by  his  addresses  ; 
and  the  ladies  of  her  father's  court,  there  is  no  doubt,  found  infinité  amuse- 
ment in  the  awkward  efforts  of  the  German  lover  of  her  Royal  Highness  to 
render  himself  acceptable  to  lier.  But  though  the  Princess  Anne  declined 
him  for  a  suitor,  his  visit  to  England  was  not  altogether  unprofitable,  for  one 
of  the  Universities  did  him  the  honour  of  conferring  upon  him  the  distinction 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Of  the  unhappy  wife  of  this  "  coarse-minded  and  self-willed  repro- 
bate,"  as  the  writer  terms  him,  the  story  is  sad  enough.  The  daugnter 
of  an  élégant  and  refined  Frenchwoman,  she  was  carefully  educated,  and 
was  miserably  sitoated  amongst  thèse  German  boors,  where  she  was  the 
victim  of  a  most  heartless  state-marriage.  Some  idea  of  her  situation 
may  be  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she  was  brought  into 
Personal  contact  with,  and  hostility  to,  a  family  of  demireps  of  the  name 
of  Platen,  of  whom  the  anthor,  with  somewhat  of  nnconscious  humour, 
says,  "  The  women  of  this  family  constituted  a  Orumpetoeracy,  that  f^ 
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three  générations  monopolised  the  attentions  of  the  amorous  heads  of  the 
hoase  of  Bninswick-Luneburg." 

As  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Princess,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
présent  volumes  either  to  confirm  or  remove  the  suspicion.  The  work  is 
the  product  of  one  greatly  prepossessed,  not  to  say  prejudiced,  in  faveur 
of  the  unhappy  Princess.  And,  indeed,  it  is  dimcult  to  retain  an  im- 
partiality  of  judgment  when  a  charming  and  refined  woman  is  opposed 
to  a  brutal  and  coarse  tyrant.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  présent 
work  amounting  to  anything  like  proof  against  the  unhappy  lady,  who 
appears  rather  to  hâve  been  the  victim  of  petty  politics  and  numerous 
abandoned  rivais.  That,  nedected  and  outragea,  a  woman  of  warin 
feelings  and  considérable  inteilectual  vivacity  diould  hâve  participated 
in  a  passion  with  a  man  so  accomplished  and  distin^ished  as  Comit 
Konigsmark,  is  certainly  plausible,  and  countenanced  by  the  conduet  of 
almost  ail  who  hâve  been  the  victims  of  such  infamous  marriages.  The 
only  fact  against  her  is,  that  the  Count  left  her  apartments  at  an  hour 
unsanctioned  by  the  étiquette  of  the  court,  and  was  beset  by  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  murdered.  This  certainly  does  not  look  as  if  proof  of  guilt 
could  be  produced,  but  rather  that  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  her 
was  taking  the  alleged  amour  at  its  highest  point  of  suspicion.  This 
slaughter  of  Konigsmark  is  only  one  of  the  many  dark  stains  of  blood 
that  hâve  so  fearfuUy  clung  to  the  Une  of  the  house  of  the  white  horse  : 
in  whose  annals  the  death  of  men  and  the  dishonour  of  women  seems  to 
be  accounted  as  little. 

The  account  of  her  death  is  pathetic  ;  after  an  imprisonment  of  thirty- 
two  years,  during  which,  according  to  ail  accounts,  her  conduet  was 
exemplary,  especially  towards  her  neighbourhood,  which  she  greatly 
improved  and  benefited.  During  this  period,  her  husband  had  ascended 
tJie  powerful  throne  of  England,  and  her  daughter  married  the  sovereign 
of  Prussia.  The  puises  of  her  ambition  must  hâve  many  times  bounded 
strongly  at  the  thoughts  of  the  high  station  she  had  a  claim  to,  and  her 
deprivations  must  hâve  caused  her  many  pangs.  Her  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  brought  up  away  from  her,  had  but  little  affection,  and 
united  to  a  "  frantic  brute,*'  could  do  but  little  for  her.  Her  agent,  also, 
Count  de  Bar,  proved  a  traitor. 

Previously  to  this  disappointment,  the  unhappy  prisoner  (says  the  author) 
had  contrived  to  préserve  her  good  looks,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  excellent 
health.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  was  still  tall  and  rather  portly  in 
her  appearance.  She  continued  to  drive  about  the  neighbourhood,  attended 
os  Visual  by  a  légion  of  guards  and  spies  ;  and  was  as  busy  as  ever  in  super- 
intending  her  househola,  though  the  same  détails  had  been  her  daily  task  for 
nearly  tÈorty-two  years  ;  and  took  the  same  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
the  village  ehildren,  though  a  second  génération  had  taken  the  place  of  those 
who  first  obtained  her  notice  ;  and  continued  to  write,  though  her  corre- 
spondents  had  been  so  thinned  by  death,  they  were  reduced  sJmost  entirely 
to  the  persons  entrusted  wifh  her  negotiations  with  her  daughter. 

A  sensé  of  despair  seems  at  length  to  hâve  crushed  her  high  spirit.      She 
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took  to  her  bed  in  ihe  aatnmn  of  1726.  A  strong  fever,  with  great  mental 
escitement,  was  her  malady.  Her  attendants  thought  ahe  was  délirions,  for 
she  spoke  wildly  of  her  wrongs,  and  made  use  of  strange  expressions  respect- 
ing  her  husband.  The  spies  were  horror-struck  at  the  awiul  eamestness 
with  which  the  dying  victim  of  domestic  tyranny  denouneed  their  employer  ; 
and  the  authorities  at  Ahlden  strove  topreYont  any  news  of  thèse  terrible 
scènes  and  révélations  getting  abroad.  llie  patient  grew  worse,  and  on  the 
13th  of  NoYember  the  once  lovely  and  innocent  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  of 
ZeDa  lay  a  corpse  in  the  prison  in  which  she  had  so  long  been  immnred. 
Thîrty-two  years— a  Ufe  to  many — the  unhappy  créature  had  thus  dragged 
ont,  robbed  of  her  children,  her  liberty,  and  her  rights  ! 

î"  The  work  has  evidently  been  got  together  from  varions  documents, 
j  and  is  spon  ont  by  the  introduction  of  papers  and  letters  to  an  unneces- 
I  saiy  length.  It  is  scarcely  the  product  of  a  literary  personage,  for  it  is 
exceedingly  loose  and  verbose  in  its  construction.  It  will  not  make 
mnch  way,  either  by  its  power  of  writing  or  from  its  authority  ;  for, 
àlthongh  stress  is  laid  upon  the  gennineness  and  originality  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  drawn,  nothing  is  said  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  obtained.  This,  however,  is  not  of  mnch  conséquence,  for 
the  subject  is  more  one  of  curiosity  than  involving  any  important  resuit. 
It  cannot  be  considered  as  any  yaluable  addition  to  mstorical  literature, 
though  it  will  interest  those  who  like  "  the  romance  of  real  life,"  or 
feel  an  intense  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ail 
those  who  hâve  "  handles  to  their  names." 

If  nothing  else  were  gained  by  its  perusal,  a  hearty  hatred  of  the 
I  monarchy  of  the  day  might  be  gained,  for  Europe  seems  to  hâve  been 
]  horribly  "  monarched"  in  the  last  century.  With  George  the  First, 
.  who  ,wa8  accused  by  his  son  of  destroying  two  wills  made  ;  and 
who  himself  quietly  took  possession  of  his  father's  and  pocketed  ail  the 
legacies  ;  and  who  also  sought  to  debauch  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  worth — one  of  the  maids  of  honour.  Miss  Bellenden — by  bribing 
her  with  a  few  guineas.  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  played  such 
praiiks  "  as  make  the  angels  weep  ;"  nearly  starving  two  of  his  chil- 
dren,  and  "  spitting  in  the  dishes  to  prevent  their  eating."  The  King  of 
Poland,  previously  Elector  of  Saxony,  left  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
children  by  innumerable  mistresses^  and  expended  upwards  of  fifteen 
Huilions  sterling  in  absurd  entertainments.  Whilst  Denmark  was 
Hnged  by  Christian  the  Seventh,  a  young  man  of  weak  mind,  debauched 
habits,  and  unprepossessing  appearance,  who  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  a  little  coterie  of  female  relatives.  As  thèse  northem  poten- 
tates  can  be  well  matched  by  the  debauched  Louis  the  XVth  and  other 
Southern  monarchs,  who  can  wonder  there  was  a  fearful  uprising  of 
common  human  nature  against  such  domination,  and  that  a  revolutionary 
Savage  should  ask  for  the  heads  of  300,000  aristocrats,  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  possibilities  of  such  outrageons  misgovemment  of  millions  I 
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Memoibs  of  THE  Ladt  Hbstbb  Stanhopb,  as  related  byherself,  in  conver- 
sations  with  her  physician  ;  compiismg  her  opinions,  and  anecdotes  of  tiie 
most  remarkable  pereons  of  her  time.  3  vols,  post  Svo,  with  iliustratioiis. 
H.  Colbum. 

Three  things  conjoin  to  âve  great  interest  to  thèse  volumes.  The 
revealments  of  the  inner  li&  and  sentiments  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
highest  and  most  inâuential  persons  in  England;  apourtrayal  of  Asiatic 
manners  and  feelings,  seldom  to  be  obtained,  and  the  development  of 
the  Personal  character  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  Matters  the  most 
contrary  are  thus  associated,  in  a  mode  to  give  a  perfect  freshness  to  the 
détails.  We  are  at  one  moment  in  the  matted  oriental  chamber  at 
Djoon,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Lebanon,  enjoying  the  hookha  and  sipping 
coffee,  sherbet,  or  a  finjan  of  orange-flower  water  with  the  orientaUsed 
lady,  and  the  next  are  transported  to  Carlton  Palace  to  see  George  the 
Fourth  listening  to  a  woman  singing  "  Hie  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and 
the  fiddle,"  and  cry  "  Bravo  !  charming.'*  And  we  cannot  refrain  hère 
from  contrasting  two  portraits  of  this  western  Sultan. 

The  Prince  (says  Lady  Stanhope)  had  not  one'  good  quality.  How  many 
fell  victims  to  him  !  Not  so  much  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him 
— ^for  they  swallowed  the  poison  and  took  the  antidote — ^they  knew  him  well: 
but  those  were  the  greatest  suflFerers  who  imitated  his  vices,  who  were 
poisoned  by  the  contagion  without  knowing  what  a  détestable  person  he  was. 

"  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is 
appended  as  a  contrast  in  a  note. 

A  sovereign  whose  gentle  and  generous  disposition,  and  siogular  manners, 
and  captivating  conversation,  rendered  him  as  much  the  darling  of  private 
Society,  as  his  heart  felt  interest  in  the  gênerai  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  constant  and  steady  course  of  wise  measures  by  which  he  raised  his 
reign  to  such  a  state  of  triumphal  prosperity  made  him  justly  delighted  in  by 
his  subjects. 

We  think  there  are  more  marks  of  sincerity  in  the  lady^s  than  in  the 
novelist's  anecdotes  and  characters  of  the  high  in  worldly  rank.  Lady 
Hester  seems  to  hâve  been  a  spoilt  child  ail  her  life  ;  but  her  naturally 
generous  and  impulsive  disposition  prevented  her  from  becoming  utterly 
selfish  ;  and  she  scomed,  with  a  woman's  scom,  baseness  in  ail  its  fonns. 
She  was  not  suffîciently  intellectual  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  gross 
préjudices  of  her  position  and  early  associâtes  ;  and  thus  there  is  an  odd 
and  unpleasant  clashing  of  absurdity  and  sensé,  and  kindness  and 
tyranny.  She  reminds  one  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Byron  in  her  satirical 
carpings  at  conventional  society,  and  the  poor  tame  inanities  it  breeds 
and  fosters.  If,  however,  she  wanted  his  lordship's  talent,  she  had 
truer  notions  of  high  feeling.  There  is  the  same  singular  adniiration  of 
Eastem  manners,  blended  with  a  verbal  disparagement  of  aristocracy  : 
the  same  hankering  after  petty  dominion  ;  tiie  same  fearless  hardihood 
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in  porsciit  of  it.  Miadirected  as  the  lady's  mind  was,  and  egotittical 
and  even  weak  as  much  of  the  work  is,  the  reader  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  her,  and  almost  say,  "  what  a  noble  mind  was  hère  o^erthrown/*  or, 
ai  ail  events,  frittered  away  by  the  frivolity  of  the  class  she  belonged  to. 
A  female  of  the  aristocracy  has  even  léss  chance  than  a  man,  to  escape 
from  the  triple  wall  of  préjudice,  pride,  and  falsehood,  that  incloset 
them  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  made  many 
efforts,  but  early  notions  are  perha|>s  indelible.  Had  she  been  the 
danghter  of  a  sensible  lawyer  or  physician,  her  talents  woold  hâve  be^i 
much  more  developed  ;  as  it  is,  she  is  more  indebted  to  her  eccentridties 
than  her  abilities  for  the  notoriety  she  has  gained. 

The  work  itself  is  exceedingly  entertaining,  as  ail  anecdotical  woïki 
most  be  ;  and  it  contains  mucn  that  is  hi^y  suggestive  ;  much  that 
mist  call  forth  reflection  on  the  strange  anomalies  of  human  society, 
whether  of  the  East  or  the  West.  It  would  be  difficult  to  décide,  from 
this  book,  whether  the  debasing  superstitions  of  the  Ëast  are  more  to 
be  deplored  than  the  meanness  and  civilised  inanity  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  West.  But  one  must  not  consider  thèse  kmd  of  books  after  this 
fashion  ;  but  still  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  there  is  much  in  it  that 
can  be  tumed  to  good  account,  by  those  who  read  for  profit,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  read  only  for  pleasure. 

Amongst  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  revolting  characters  produoed 
by  the  semi-barbarism  of  Ëastem  manners  and  laws,  may  be  produced 
the  following  account  of  pne  of  the  wild  beasts,  whO'  hold  absolute 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  : — 

Miista&  Pasha  was,  indeed,  a  san^uinary  tyrant,  Doctor  ;  he  made  a 
noise  like  the  growl  of  a  tiger,  and  his  people  knew  that  bloiod  must  flow. 
It  was  his  custom,  when  the  fit  was  on  him  to  send  for  some  poor  wretch 
from  prison,  and  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  would  then  grow  calm, 
anoke  his  pipe,  and  seem  for  a  time  quieted.  But  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and 
a  dever  pasha. 

There  are  but  few  descriptions  of  Ëastem  scenery,  and  the  work  par- 
takes  too  much  of  a  "  hodge-podge."  The  continued  egotism  of  the 
principal  personage  becomes  also  tedious  ;  who,  with  every  allowance  for 
a  perverting  éducation  euid  false  position,  can  never  be  regarded  as  an 
estimable  person. 


Leciu&es,  addressed  chiefly  to   the  Working   Classes.    By  W.  J.  Fox. 
Published  from  the  Reporteras  Notes.    Vol.  I.,  fcp.  8vo.     Chas.  Fox. 

Tms  is  in  every  way  a  cheering  volume  to  contemplate.  It  is  cheer- 
ing  and  encouraging  to  those  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  mankind 
to  find  such  lectures  delivered  to  the  people,  and  still  more  pleasing  to 
find  the  people  appreciating  them.  It  bespeaks  a,  real  advance  in  the 
goiding  and  the  guided.  How  différent  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
oratory  of  the  past  génération  !    Hère  are  élégant  and  sterling  disserta- 
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lions  on  questions  of  importance  in  literature  and  politics,  discnssed  in 
a  familiar,  yet  forcible  manner.  There  is  no  contemptuous  condescen- 
sion  in  the  lecturer  ;  no  writing  down  to  inferior  and  meagre  intellects, 
but  the  outpouring  of  a  noble  and  abundantly  stored  mind,  discoursing 
in  a  manly  mode  to  strong-minded  men.  The  fruit  of  such  intercourse 
must  be  good.  It  is  impossible  that  large  masses  of  men  can  cultivate 
and  refine  their  intellects,  and  be  many  more  générations  treated  by 
their  more  wealthy  fellow-countrymen  and  the  whole  tribe  of  legislators, 
as  men  to  whom  no  political  rights  and  no  social  considération  are  to 
be  allowed.  This  little  book,  and  hundreds  of  other  eigns  of  the  times, 
prove  that  it  is  fast  becoming  the  interest  of  "  the  upper  classes  "  to 
fraternise  with  their  poorer  and  hard-working  brethren,  that  the  ming- 
ling  of  the  two  may  be  as  gentle  as  possible  ;  for  the  concussion,  if 
brottght  on  violently,  must  be  more  dangerous  to  the  porcelain  than 
the  delf. 

The  literature  of  this  volume  is  admirable.  The  style  is  as  pure  as 
a  ciystal,  and  as  simple  and  uhdefiled  as  the  brightest  spring  ;  bubbling 
up  and  sparkling  with  the  idea,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  or  rather  speaker.  It  is  exactly  what  style  should  be — a  mère 
Tehicle  for  the  thought,  and  towards  wnich  the  attention  should  nt^ver 
be  attracted  from  the  matter.  This  is  the  resuit  of  fine  natural  élo- 
quence, sincère  feeling,  and  a  mind  admirably  and  choicely  stored  ^th 
Knowledge.  Mr.  Fox  has  a  great  réputation  for  oratory,  and  it  is  ever 
to  be  feared,  when  such  is  the  case,  that  the  comparativeiy  trifling  grâces 
of  speech  will  be  obtruded,  in  the  place  of  fine  reasoning  and  forcible 
illustration.  But  the  eamestness  and  truth  of  this  lecturer^s  feeliog 
prevent  this,  and  we  hâve  something  better  than  even  the  highest  art 
of  the  orator  ;  we  hâve  the  resuit  of  great  natural  ability,  matured  by 
long  and  excellent  practice.  It  is  a  work  that  the  most  cullivated  may 
read  with  advantage,  who  will  be  delighted  with  its  skill  and  taste  ;  and 
if  easy  reading  is  hard  writing,  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the 
author,  for  anything  easier  and  more  skilfully  graceful  on  such  knotty 
fiubjects  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  our  lot  to  peruse.  We  think  it  onr 
duty  to  strongly  recommend  it  to  readers  of  ail  grades  and  conditions, 
anà  we  are  quite  sure,  whatever  may  be  their  particular  opinions,  they 
will  thank  us  for  so  doing. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Eteby  gaest  of  tbe  Lamb  and  Star  bore  away  the  confession  of 
the  assassin  ;  and  full  soon  scomful,  loathing  looks  beset  the  path 
of  Robert  Willis.  The  gossippîng  yillagers  would  stand  silent, 
ejeing  him  askaunce,  as  he  passed  them.  The  dullest  hind  wotdd 
retum  his  nod  and  good-morrow  with  a  sullen,  awkward  air.  Eyen 
Utile  children  cowered  from  hini,  huddling  about  theîr  mothers,  as 
the  gay  homicide  would  pat  their  heads,  and  give  them  pennies. 
It  did  not  serve,  that  Robert  Willis,  with  a  roaring  laugh,  declared 
ibe  whole  a  jest — a  drunken  frolic  just  to  make  folks  stare.  It 
BCTTed  not  that  he  would  loudly  and  laboriously  chuckle  **  to  think 
how  he  had  made  Blink  shake — and  how,  with  just  a  word  or  so, 
hc  had  taken  everybody  in.**  No  ;  the  confession  of  the  murderer 
had  sunk  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  :  the  taie  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  not  even  butts  of  aie — and  Willis  tried  that  Lethe — 
would  drown  the  memory  of  it.  And  so  in  brief  time,  the  misera- 
hle  wretch  was  left  alone  with  the  fiends.  A  few,  out  of  pure  love 
di  the  liquor  he  bestowed,  would  still  hâve  doubted  the  blood- 
guUtiness  of  their  patron  ;  but  even  tliey  could  not  long  confront 
thereproaches  of  their  fellows.  And  so,  with  a  late  and  hesitating 
YÎrtue,  they  wiped  their  lips  of  the  murderer 's  malt,  and  consented 
to  believe  him  very  had  indeed.  Willis,  as  one  by  one  dropt  from 
hhn,  grew  fiercely  confident  ;  battling  with  brazen  brow  the  IooIls 
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of  ail.  Unequal  figlit  !  The  devil  îs  a  coward  in  the  end  :  and 
BO,  after  a  show  of  scomful  opposition,  the  poor  cowed  fiend  gaye 
np  the  contest,  and  Kobert  Willis  went  no  man  knew  where.  A 
ead  blow  was  this  to  Justice  Wattlcs.  That  he  should  hâve  spent 
so  much  money  on  so  hopeless  a  créature  !  That  he  should  hare 
gone  to  the  heavj  expei»ae  of  Mr.  Montecute^Crawlej  !  That  at 
êo  rast  a  price  he  should  hare  saved  his  kinsman  from  the  gibhet»--— 
when  the  det^erate  fool  had  hung  himself  in  the  opinion  of  aU 
Bien  !  It  Would  hâve  been  better,  far  cheaper,  to  let  truth  takâ 
its  course, — but  then  there  was  the  respectabilitj  of  the  family  l 
After  ail,  it  was  some  poor  consolation  to  the  puzzled  Justice,  that 
howeyer  a  Willis  might  bave  deserved  the  gaUows,  he  had  escaped 
it  :  opinion  was  a  hard  thing  ;  but  at  tiie  hardest  it  was  not 
tightened  hemp.  Nobody  conld  say  that  a  Willis  was  ever  hangedc 
Truth,  after  aU,  had  not  been  sacr^ced  for  nothing  ;  and  that  was 
some  comfort  at  the  least. 

In  due  course,  the  Kent  waggon  brought  St.  Giles  to  LoncbxB. 
it  was  about  €ye  o'clock  on  a  bright  summer  moming  urbmi 
St.  GUes,  with  rapturous  eyes,  looked  upon  the  Borough.  Yes,  lie 
had  retunied  to  his  hard-nnrsing  mother,  London.  She  hadiai:^|iit 
him^o  pick  and  steal,  and  lie,  and  yet  a  chUd,  to  aniicîpate  -the 
iniquîtîes  of  men  ;  and  then— foolish,  guilty  mother  ! — the  hsA 
seonrged  her  youngling  for  his  naughtiness  ;  believiog  by  the 
«eterrty  of  her  chastisement  best  to  show  her  scom  of  yiee,  lier 
krve  of  goodness.  And  St.  Giles,  as  the  waggon  crawled  along, 
lay  fulHength  upwi  the  straw,  and  mused  upon  the  frequ^it 
haunts  of  his  early  -days.  Sweet  and  balmy  sweet  such  thoughts! 
Befreshing  tothe  «oiil,  jaded  and  fretful  from  the  fight  of  men»  to 
lâake  its  thirst  for  peaee  and  beauty,  at  the  fountain  of  memory^ 
frtien  childhood  seemed  to  bave  played  with  angels.  What  a 
luxury  of  the  heart,  to  cast  off  the  présent  like  a  fouj,  begrîmed 
garment,  and  let  the  soûl  walk  awhile  in  the  naked  innocence  of 
the  past  !  Hère  is  the  scène  of  a  happy  childhood.  It  is  fdll  of 
gracions  shapes — a  résurrection  of  the  gentle,  beautifùl.  We  haye 
lain  in  that  field,  and  thought  the  lark — a  trembling,  flutteiing 
speck  of  song  aboyé  uis— must  be  yery  near  to  God.  That  fidd 
is  fiDed  with  sweetest  memories,  as  with  flowers.  And  t^ere 
îs  an  old — old  tree.  How  often  baye  we  climbed  it,  and,  throned 
amid  its  boughs,  baye  read  a  wondrous  book  ;  a  somethi]^ 
beating  like  a  drum  at  our  heârt  ;  a  something  that,  confusing  us 
with  a  dim  sensé  of  glory,  bas  fiUed  our  soûl  with  a  strange,  fitful 
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,  as  witli  thé  sovukLb  of  a  far^ooming  trinmph  !  8aeh  ma^ 
l»4be  memories  of  a  happj  joatli.  And  wfaat,  as  St.  Gîles,  wilm 
Um  faae  leamng  on  his  pro{^>ed  hands,  gased  from  the  waggon» 
utet,  se^Dg  ûHe  sœnes  of  lus  childbood — ^what  saw  he  ?  Manj 
ttôif^  bîg  wiUl  many  Uiongltts. 

^:1Dbs  ;  faow  w«H  he  knew  tbat  coort  !  Siz-aiid-tliîrlj  houn* 
haaigsr  h&à  ragied  in  his  vitab,  and  with  a  desperate  plonge,  he  had 
fced  iiito  a  podcet.  It  was  emptj.  Butifaie  would'^be  thief  waa 
feil^^asid  hotly  pnrsued.  He  tomed  up  that  cocfft.  He  was  rerj 
'fmag;  then  ;  and,  like  a  fo<d,  knew  not  ûte  ins-and>oiits  of  the 
BoBOugfa.  He  ran  up  the  eonrt  ;  there  was  no  oudet  ;  and  tiie 
jwmg  thief  was  eaugfat  like  a  stoat  in  a  trap.  And  now  St.  CKles 
M0S  tàe  joy  of  his  pnrsner  ;  and  almost  feds  tiie  hlow  the  good, 
îÉlîgnant  maa,  dealt  as  with  a  flail  npon  the  half-naked  chttd. 
jfef,  aad  it  was  at  that  post,  that  his  foot  slipt  when  he  was  chaeed 
fey  tiie  headle  for  stealing  two  potatoes  from  a  dealer's  sack.  Tes  ; 
<^po8ite  that  yery  house,  the  beadle  laid  abont  him  with  his 
aaid  there  it  was  that  the  bîg,  raw-boned,  painted  woman, 
Me  him  from  t^  beadie's  grasp  ;  and  giying  him  a  penny,  told 
)àm  ^àûi  an  oath  to  nm  for  rery  life.  Snch  were  the  memories 
«Myes,  erery  tuming  had  such — that  thronged  upon  St.  Giles, 
gasîng  in^thonght  upon  his  childhood  days,  from  the  Kent  wagg<m. 
Awl  then  happier  thoughts  possessed  our  hero.  He-  looked 
igrâ  and  again  at  the  eard  giyen  him  by  St.  James  ;  and  that 
)jk  of  p^per  with  its  few  words  wias  a  talisman  to  his  bouI  ;  a 
wvktoi  spell  «tàat  threw  a  beauty  and  a  brightness  about  themean«> 
eitlèings  of  London.  Human  life  moved  about  him  full  of  hope 
Ittd  dignity.  He  had — or  would  hâve — an  interest  in  the  great 
gsne-<— how  great  and  how  smaU  ! — of  men.  He  would  no  longer 
ie  a  man-wolf  ;  a  wretched  thîng  to  hunt  and  be  hunted.  He 
wanàà  know  the  daily  sweets  of  honest  bread,  and  sleep  the  sleep 
rffeaee.  What  a  promotion  in  the  scale  of  life  !  What  unhoped 
iyàn^y  to  be  permitted  to  be  honest,  gentle  !  What  a  saving 
wa^,  to  be  allowed  to  walk  upright  with  those  he  mi^t  begin  to 
ifok'Upm  as  fellow-creatures  !  And  as  St.  Giies  thought  of  this, 
gntitade  melted  his  yery  being,  and  he  could  hâve  fallen  upon  his 
kaees  on  London  stones,  in  thankfulness  and  penttence.  Solitude 
to-hîm  had  been  a  softening  teacher.  Méditation  had  corne  upoa 
hoi  in  the  far  wilds  ;  and  the  isolated,  badged,  and  toiling  félon 
far  the  first  time  thought  of  the  mystery  of  himself  ;  for  the  firs^ 

daired  to  look  in  upon  his  heart — a  look  that  some  who  pass 
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lor  bold  m^i  sometîmes  care  not  to  tftke— -and  he  resaln^d  to  ûg^kd 
againBt  what  seemed  his  fate.  He  wotdd  get  back  to  tke  irorId« 
DespHe  of  the  sentence  that  bade  him  not  to  hope,  he  woidd  hope* 
Though  doomed  to  be  a  life-long  human  instrument,  a  drudging 
carcase,  he  woidd  win  back  his  manhood — ^he  wonld  retum  to  Hfe 
a  self^respecting  being.  And  this  will  beat,  constant  as  a  pvlse, 
within  him.  And  thèse  feelings,  though  the  untutored  man  eonld 
giye  them  no  haimonious  utteranee,  still  sustained  and  soothed  him  ; 
and  now,  in  London  streets,  made  most  hopeful  music  to  his  souL 

And  St.  Giles  passed  through  old  familiar  places,  and  wonld  not 
ponder  on  the  misérable  memories  that  thronged  them.    No  ;  wiih 
a  Btrong  will,  he  laid  the  rising  ghosts  of  his  boyish  days,  and 
went  Tfith  growing  stoutness  on.     He  was  bound  for  St.  James 'a- 
square,  and  the  waj  before  him  was  a  path  of  pleasure.     Hcyw 
changed  was  London-bridgo  !     To  his  boyhood  it  hadbeen  a  mass 
of  smoked,  grimed  stone  :  ànd  now  it  seemed  a  ^ape  of  grâce  and 
beautj.     He  looked,  too,  at  the  thousand  ships  that,  whererer  the 
sea  roUed,  with  mute  gigantic  power  told  the  strength,  the  weaith, 
and  enterprise  of  England.     He  looked,  and  would  not  think  of  the 
convict  craft,  laden  with  crimes,  and  wrong,  and  blasphemy,  that  had 
borne  him  to  his  doom.     He  passed  along,  through  Lombard-street 
to  the  Bank  ;  and  he  paused  and  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  time 
when  the  place  seemed  to  him  a  place  of  awfnl  splendeur  ;   a 
Tisible  hearen,  and  thej  he  thought  who  went  for  moneys  tbene, 
**  angels  aseending  and  descending  ;  "  and,  abore  ail,  what  a  glory 
it  would  be  to  him — a  famé  surpassing  ail  burglarions  renown-^ 
to  rob  that  Bank  of  England.     And  then  he  saw  the  Mansîoai- 
house;    and  thought  of  the  seyere  and   solemn  Alderman  who 
had  sentenced  him   to  Brîdewell.      And  then  St.  Oiles  passed 
along  Cheapside,  and  stood  before  St.  Paul 's  church  ;  and  then  for 
the  first  time  felt  somewhat  of  its  tremendous  beauty.     It  had  foeen 
to  bim  a  mère  moimtain  of  stone,  with  a  clock  upon  it  :  and  now, 
he  felt  himself  subdued,  refined,  as  the  Cathedral,  like  some  strange 
harmony,  sank  intp  his  soûl.  He  thought,  too,  of  Christ  andthefisher- 
men  and  tentmakers  Christ  had  glorified,— for  he  had  leamed  to 
read  of  them' when  a  félon  in  the  wiidemess, — and  his  heart 
glowed  with  Ch^stian  ferveur  at  Christ 's  temple, — that  yisîMe 
glwj  made  and  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  Great  Teaoher<— 
most  mighty  in  his  gentleness,  most  triumphant  by  his  endnranoe*, 
most  adorable  by  the  charity  that  he  taught  to  men,  as  the  im- 
mortal    link  to  hold  them  still  to  God  !     Could  expression  hare 
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iMl^hed  npwn  the  tiumghis  of  St.  Gilet,  Ûm  hé  mighi  bave 
dcfirer^  himself.  He  spoke  not  :  but  stood  gazing  at  tbe  cburcb» 
and  ibinking  irbat  a  blessing  it  was  upon  a  Land,  wberein  temple» 
for  SQcb  purposes  aboimded  ;  wbere  solemn  men  set  tbemselres 
a^>art  from  tbe  sordid  ways  of  life,  keeping  tbeir  minds  calm  and 
BnAcfiled  from  tbe  cbink  and  toncb  of  money-bags»  to  beed  of 
notbing  but  tbe  fiiintmg,  bloedmg,  ening  bearts  of  tbose  wbo  bad 
divdt  upon  tbe  eartb  as  tbougb  tbe  eartb  bad  nerer  a  graye.  Yes  ; 
H  was  a  blessing  to  breatbe  in  suob  a  land.  It  was  a  destiny 
demanding  a  daSy  prayer  of  tbankfulness,  to  know  tbat  Cbristian 
lèsrity  was  preacbed  from  a  tbousand  and  a  tbousand  pulpits  ;  to 
ledl  tbat  tbe  sfHrits  of  tbe  apostles,  tbeir  earnest,  truthful  spiiits, 
^pe  sdemnised  by  inspiration)  still  animated  bisbops,  deans»  and 
ivctors  ;  and  even  cast  a  glory  on  tbe  wom  coats  of  bow  many 
Àonsand  curâtes  !  St.  Giles,  tbe  retumed  transport — ^tbe  igno- 
rant and  sinning  man;  St.  Giles,  wbose  innocence  of  cbildbood 
had  becn  offered  to  tbe  Molocb  selfisbness  of  society,— even 
St.  Giles  fait  ail  ibis  ;  and  witb  swelling  beart  and  tbe  tears  in  bis 
ikroat»  passed  down  Ludgate-bill,  witb  a  fervent  dévotion,  tbanking 
lÔB  God  wbo  bad  brougbt  bim  from  tbe  land  of  cannibals  to  tbe 
land  of  Gbristians. 

And  now  is  St.  Giles  aroused  by  a  stream  of  people  passing 
npward  and  downward,  and,  as  tbougb  led  by  one  purpose,  tuming 
iototbe  Old  Bailey.  **  Wbat  's  tbis  crowd  about  ?  *'  be  asked  of 
une,  and  ère  be  was  answered,  be  saw  far  down  at  Newgate  doof 
a  seaffi>ld  and  a  beimi  ;  and  a  mass  of  buman  créatures,  crowded 
Mke  bées,  gazing  upon  tbem. — "  Wbat  *s  tbis  ?  **  again  asked 
St  Giles,  and  be  felt  tbe  sickness  of  deatb  upon  bim. 

"  What's  tbis  ?  "  answered  a  fellow  witb  a  sneering  leer, — 
"  Wby ,  wbere  do  you  come  from  to  ask  tbat?  Wby  it  's  king  George's 
Bfiw  drop,  and  tins  is  tbe  first  day  be  *s  goîng  to  try  it.  No  more 
iwuigîng  at  Tybum  now  ;  no  more  drinks  of  sle  at  tbe  Pound.  It  's 
ail  now  to  be  tbe  matter  of  a  minute,  tbey  say.  But  it  will  never 
answer — ^it  never  does  ;  any  of  tbese  new-fangled  tbings.  Notbing 
like  tbe  old  b<»rse  and  cart,  take  my  word  for  it.  Besides,  ail 
Landon  could  see  sometbing  of  tbe  sbow  wben  tbey  went  to 
Tybum,  wbile  next  to  nobody  can  be  accommodated  in  tbe  Old 
Bailey.  But  it  serves  me  rigbt.  If  I  badn't  got  so  precious 
dnink  last  nigbt,  l 'd  been  up  in  time  to  bave  got  a  place  near  tbe 
gallows.     Silence  !     Tbiere  goes  eigbt  o*clock.*' 

And  AS  tbe  bour  was  struck  by  tbe  bells  of  Cbristian  cburobes — 
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of  oliiirelies  built  in  Clirist*8  name,  who  conquered  Yengdaoett  tf 
chority — ^men  were  led  forth  to  be  strangled  by  men,  thdr  llu^ 
moments  soothed  and  made  hopeful  by  Xyhnst's  dergyman.  Indetil 
it  is  long  and  hard  teaobiBg,  to  make  nationa  truly  read  tbe  Ihtfrti»* 
ment  they  boast  of. 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  among  tbe  erowd  ;  and  St.  Qàim 
fdt  birnself  rooted  wbere  be  stood  ;  witb  gaping  mouth,  and  ey&i^ 
glaring  towards  Newgate.  Tbe  criminals,  trussed  for  tbe  grmi^ 
eame  out.  **  One — two— tbree— four — fire— -six — seYen"  ciîed 
St.  Oîles  in  a  rising  scream,  numbering  tbe  irretdies  as  eaek 
passed  to  bis  place—**  eigbt— nine — ten — Good  God  !  boir  many  ?  " 
— ^nd  terrcMvstricken,  be  conld  ooont  no  firther. 

And  tben  tbe  last  nigbt's  baecbanid  nezt  St.  Gilefiy  took  i^  ih^ 
reokoning»  counting  as  be  would  bave  coonted  so  many  legs  o( 
Tfood,  00  many  saeks  of  eoals^ — *  *  Bigbf^-^-nine-^^tett^ekfren^  ■  ■  « 
twdre-^birteen — foniteen — ^fifteen.  Tbat's  ail  ;  yea,  it  waato 
be  fifteen  :  tbat  little  chap's  tbe  last.     Fifteen." 

Reader,  pause  a  moment.  Drop  not  tbe  book  witb  sudd^  îft» 
dignation  at  tbe  writer  wbo,  to  make  tbe  ingrédients  €i  bis  itery 
**  tbiok  and  slab/'  inyents  tbis  borror.  No  ;  be  bat  eopiea-tettL 
tbe  cbronicles  of  tbe  Old  Bailey.  Tum  to  tbem,  inoreduLcna 
reader,  and  you  will  find  tbat  on  tbe  balmy  morning  of  tbe  tiraaiy- 
tbird  of  Jmie,  in  tbe  Year  of  our  Offended  Lord»  one  tboiMand  aemm 
bmidred  and  eigbty-fbur,  fifteen  bumui  beings  were  banged  in 
front  of  Newgate  :  dealb-offerings  to  tbe  laws  and  virtttes  of  mamj 
Engliuid.  It  waa  tbe  first  day,  too,  of  tbe  new  drop  ;  aad  tbe 
norel  engine  must  be  greeted  witb  a  gallant  nmnber.  Famé  Iiaa 
ber  laurels  :  wby  sboiild  noi;  Justice  bare  ber  ropes  ?  Tbero  w«8» 
too^^  a  plea8antry-*-tbe  devil»  if  be  joke  at  aU,  mntt  joke  after  some 
soob  âuibion^ — ^in  trying  ihe  substance  and  capacity  of  a  new 
gallows^  by  00  mucb  weigbt  of  buman  flesb  convulsed  in  tbe  dea4b- 
Btnsg^e.  And«so— agréât  waa  tbe  legislatire  wit! — tbere  wa» 
fifteen  to  be  strangled.  A  great  example  tbis  to  an  erringr  laflv^ 
breaking  w^wld  of — tbe  strengtb  of  timber  ! 

Tbe  L^s  of  tbe  Privy  Cooncil  bad  met,  inih  good  kiag  (3eoi|p^ 
tbe  Tbird  at  tbeir  head,  to  correct  tbe  vices  of  ^e  knd.  Tkflre 
was  deatb  for  Ibe  buiglar — deatb  for  tbe  footpad— *deatb<  for  ike 
■beep-stealer — deatb,  deatb,  deatb  for  a  bundred  différent  sinneiB. 
Tbe  bangman  was  ibe  one  social  pbysioiany  and  was  thongbt 
to  cure  ail  peccant  ills.  Horrible,  ^astly  quack  I  And  yei  As 
^ing'a  miyesty  belleml  ia  tbe  bide<»8  mountebai^,  aad  «lery 
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imki  bj  die  advice  of  Lis  Lorda  of  the  Council — ihe  wise  mi» 
o{  St.  Jamea's^  the  Magii  of  ihe  kingdom,  the  starred  and  gartered 
ihilodûphers  and  philanthropists— everj  week  did  sacred  rojal^ 
ettt  in  Jack  Eatch  to  cure  his  soul^sick  ehildren  !  Yea  ;  it  wai 
wiih  the  hangman's  fingers,  that  the  father  of  his  people  touched 
^  Feople'a  Svil.  And  if  in  sooth  the  mahMlj  was  not  allayed, 
Hk  waa  for  no  laok  of  patexnal  tending,  since  we  find  in  the  Old 
Q»3ej  Eegbter — that  thing  of  blood»  and  higotrj»  and  ignorance, 
TT-d^it,  in  one  little  year,  in  almost  the  first  twelvemonih  of  the 
BW  drqp,  the  hangnian  waa  aent  to  ninety-six  wretchea,  who  were 
poblicly  cured  of  their  ills  in  the  front  of  Newgate  !  And  the 
Sing  in  Council  thought  there  was  no  auch  remedy  for  crime  as 
the  graye  ;'and  therefore,  by  the  counsel  of  his  privy  sa^s,  failed 
not  te  preaoribe  death^warrants.  To  reform  man  was  a  tedioas  and 
«aecrtain  labeur  :.  now  hanging  was  the  sure  work  of  a.  minute* 

Oh,,  tlmt  the  ghosts  of  aU  the  nu^tyrs  of  the  Qld  Baile^p — and, 
ihough  our  profession  of  faith  may  make  some  1901^  antir 
puriiHiw  staro,  it  is  our*  invincible  belief  that  the  Newgate 
Oalendar  has  its  black  array  of  martes  ;  viotims  to  ignoxance» 
pwenwneM»  prejudioe  ;  créatures  doomed'  by  the  bigotiy  of  ihe 
GoobcjX  table  i  by  the  old  haunting  love  of  blood  as  the  best  cure 
lar  the  worst  ills  ;< — ûh,  that  the  faces  of:  ail  of  thèse  could  look 
fitim.  Newgate  walls  !  that  but  for  a  moment  the  men  who  stickle 
for  the  laws  of  death,  as  for  some  sweet  household  privilège» 
iNit^behold  the  grinr-mistake  ;  the  awfiil aacrilegious  blunder  of 
dM^past  ;  and  seeing,  make  amendment  £br  the  future. 

A.iew  minutes^  and  fifteen  humim  créatures,  sanotiâed  with 
îgv&oréal  soûls,  weie.  earoaaes.  The  wisdom.  of  the  king  and 
tends  i2i>  eeuncil  w«ft  .rnade  mauifest  to  the  world^by  fifteen  acare» 
«mrsito  guilt,  pendent  4Mid  swaying  to  andûx).  A  few  minutes^ 
mdi  the  haart  of  London,  ay  of  the  Old.  Bailey,  beat  equably  aa 
tifom  The  criminels  were  huiged,  eut  down,  and  the  mob 
iiferited  only  to  meet — if  ii  should  agaia  please  the  wisdom  of 
the  kîn^  in  coimoil — foc  a  lika  show  on  the  nezt  Monday  ;  Sain^ 
MmUj  being,  in  the  good  old  hempen.  tim^a»  the  hai^gman'g 
ifanli  saint'iHÎay. 

The  auâiaesrs  were  scaroely  dead,  when  St.  Giles  staggered  like 
a  dnmken  man  from  the  crowd.  He  made  his  wa|f  down  Ludgatei- 
MIU^eBd  aick  and  reeUng,  proceeded  up  Fleetrsk'eet.  He^  aaw, 
ha  fait,  that  people  stared  at  him  ;  and  the  thought  that  he  was  aa 
.firibsu-^hat  i£  d^eeted  he  wonLia»  sufi^y  rehearae  the 
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bloodj  Bcene,  os  surelj  as  thoso  fift^en  coraes  searee  dQn»«li^- 
gling — seemed  to  wither  him.  He  stombled  against  a  post  ;  ^km» 
for  a  moment  gathcring  energj  for  the  effort»  he  tumed  up  SIhI^ 
lane,  and  entered  a  publîc-liouse*  '*  A  mug  of  water,  master  ;" 
he  asked  of  the  landlord. 

<*  It  's  a  liquor  we  don*t  sell,"  said  the  host,  ''and  I  ean*t  affiMd 
to  givè  it  away.  Water  !  I  should  think  a  dram  of  hrandj  woidd 
be  better  for  your  complaint.  Why,  you  look  like  a  blue-1>a^. 
Got  no  catchmg  Bickness,  I  hope  ?  If  so,  be  so  good  as  io  g^  lo 
another  house.  I  Ve  never  yet  had  a  day's  illness,  and  I  don*t 
întend  to  haye." 

'<  Noihing  but  a  little  faint,  master.  I  passed,  just  now,  hy  Ûtd 
Old  Bailey,  and — and  it  's  been  too  much  for  me." 

**  Well,  you  must  hâve  a  coddled  sort  of  heart,  you  must.  I 
should  hâve  gone  myself,  only  I  couldn't  kaye  the  bar  ;  for  thef 
don*t  hang  âteen  every  day,  and — why,  if  now  you  aint  as  white 
as  if  you  'd  run  from  the  gaflows  yourself.  '* 

"Water,  master — ^water,"  cried  St.  Giles, — ^"and  for  tihe 
brandy,  I  *11  take  that  afterwards." 

**  Better  take  it  first,"  said  the  landlord,  "but  that 's  yoîlr 
business.  Well,  I  shouldn't  much  like  such  customers  as  yoo»" 
he  added,  as  St.  Giles  hastily  quaffed  the  lymph.  "New,  do 
take  some  of  the  real  stuff  ;  or,  with  that  cold  rubbish,  you  11  give 
yourself  the  aygur  ;"  and  the  host  pressed  the  brandy. 

"  In  a  minute  ;  l'il  just  sit  down  a  bit,"  said  St.  Giles,  «nd 
taking  the  brandy,  he  entered  a  side-room.  It  was  empty.  Seal- 
îng  himself,  with  the  untasted  liquor  before  him,  he  again  saw  the 
vision  that  had  appaUed  and  rooted  him  in  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
eould  swear  to  it  ;  it  was  clear  to  his  eye  as  his  own  hand.  AU 
but  himself  had  beheld  fifteen  félons  on  the  drop,  but  he  had 
Been  sizteen  ;  and  the  last,  the  sixteenth,  wcts  himself  ;  yes,  if  m 
a  glass  he  had  ever  seen  himself.  True  ;  it  was  but  a  vision; — tut 
a  vision  that  foreshadowed  a  horrid  truth.  He  had  escaped  firoai 
captivity  to  be  hanged  for  the  crime.  AU  the  bright  promise»  of 
the  moming  had  vanished,  and,  in  the  bittemess  of  his  thoiight$» 
he  already  sat  in  the  gloom  of  Newgate.  Thus,  sunk  in  miaery, 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  entrance  of  a  visiter,  who,  in  a  fèir 
moments,  startled  him  with  a  greeting. 

"  Been  to  the  Jug,  mate  ?  A  cruel  fine  day  to  be  hanged  <Mii» 
wn't  it  ?"  asked  the  new-comer. 

St.  Giles  looked  at  the  speaker,  who  suddenly  recoiled  from  hil 
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gUoeé^  tt»  ftam  ihe  gïftre  of  80me  wild  beast.  **  Why,  what  *s  the 
.tttttitârl"  SHBked  the  man.  '^  Do  jou  think  joull  know  me  again, 
-^ijeu  Btare  in  that  iray  ?     Perhaps,  you  do  know  me  ?'* 

'f'Not  at  ail,  friend  ;  not  ai  ail  ;  thongh  coming  suddenlj,  yoa 
startled  me  a  little  at  first."  But  instantly,  St.  Oiles  recoffinsed 
^lild  old  mtister  and  tempter  Tom  Blast.  Vice  had  eut  stiU  deeper 
^&iefi  in  his  wicked  face  ;  time  had  crowned  hîm  with  its  most 
J^ottid  crown — grey  hairs  upon  a  guilty  head  ;  time  8at  heaTÎly 
«p(m  his  back,  yet  St.  Giles  knew  his  early  tutor  ;  knew  the 
vÔtain  who  had  snared  his  boyhood,  making  him  a  doomed  slave 
for  his  natural  life.  Fierce  thoughts  rose  in  the  heart  of  St.  Oiles, 
as  he  gazed  npon  the  traiter  who  had  sold  him  :  a  moment,  and 
he  could  haye  dipped  his  hands  in  that  old  man*s  hlood  ;  anofcher 
instiâit,  and  he  looked  npon  him  with  compassion,  with  deepest 
pity.     The  riliain  saw  the  change,  and  took  ncw  confidence. 

"  It  's  lueky  times  for  you,  mate,  if  you  can  tipple  brandy.  If 
I  Ve  had  nothing  but  fiye-farthing  béer  since  Tuesday,  may  I  be 
psoned!" 

"  You  may  hare  this,  for  me,"  said  St.  Giles,  and  he  gave 
Blast  the  brandy,  which  the  old  knave  greedily  swallowed. 

"fihéuld  like  to  meet  with  one  o'  your  sort  every  day,"  -cried 
Blast,  smacking  his  lips.     "  Never  saw  your  like  afore. 

*<  Indeed  f  asked  St.  Giles,  who,  from  the  tone  and  maimer  of 
Blast,  felt  himself  secure  of  discovery.     **  Indeed  ?" 

"  No,  never.  You  couldn't  tell  me  where  1  could  see  you  to- 
morrow?"  asked  Blast. 

**  Why,  where  may  you  be  found — where  do  you  live  ?"  ques- 
tioned  St.  Giles,  quickly. 

**  Oh,  I  live  at  Horsleydown  ;  but  I  so  like  the  look  o'  you, 
maté,  1 11  meet  you  hère,"  answ^red  Blast.  '*  l 'm  agreeable  to 
anything." 

"  Very  well,"  said  St.  GHes,  **  say  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  we  11  hâve 
anoiher  glass.  Stay,  you  can  bave  another  now  ;  here*s  nzpence 
fof  the  treat.  I  must  go  ;  good  bye  ;"  and  St.  Giles  was  hurry- 
iug  away,  when  Blast  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  whilst  oùr 
hero  dirunk  and  shook  at  his  touch,  swore  that  he  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  a  regular  king.  St.  Giles,  releasing  himself,  retreated 
qoickly  from  the  house,  casting  fréquent  looks  behind  that  he 
migkt  xiot  be  foUowed  by  his  former  friend,  whom,  it  was  his  hopé, 
despite  of  the  engagement  of  the  morrow,  never  to  bohold  again. 
Nev^rthelesSy  St.  (KLes  had  yeamed  to  hâve  some  further  speech 


with^Bbfft*  HAlf*€H]lo2en  times  tbe  worda  were  at>  ]ii&  DpSf  0h3 
then  tlie  fear  of  Ûiq  ohaiioe  of  deteetion  kepi  him  domb»  Ami 
ihen  again  La  r^Mnted  thai  he  had  not  risked  the  péril,  that.ha 
might  ai  once  baye  knowa  the  fate  of  hig  motba*.  He  kad:b«ai4 
no  Word  of  her.  Waa  she  dead  ?  Rememberkig.  what  mm  bfti?' 
Mfe»  he  ahnofit  hoped  ao.  Yei  she  was  the  only  oreatiure  of  iâ 
hlood  ;  and,  if  still  living^  it  woidd  be  to  him  Bome  sokoe'^-rStiM*^ 
thiog  to  link  him  anew  to  her-*-to  anateh  her  old  âge  fkopd'iha 
hovrcura  that  de^d  it<  With  theee  thoughts.  St.  Giles  took  iÔA 
wiay  vsp  the  Strand,  smà  feding  a  airange  pleasore  in  the  darûi|^ 
waa  .80011  in  Bow-atreet.  He  af^roached  the  <^ce  :  the  jiràg^ 
nentHieat  irfaere  he  waa  Mraigned  for  hia  maul^i  th^  Th6i»«fc 
the  door,  jdayîng  with  hia  watch-ehain^-*with  ahuost  the  aame  &oe» 
the  aame  eut  clothea,  the  aame  flower  in  hia  mouth,  of  fifteen  yeam- 
beforo  "rteod  Jerrj  Whiatle,  offîcer  and  prime  thief«ti^er.  A  ami 
of  human  blood-hound,  aa  it  aeemed  expreaaly  &ahioBed.bj  nuMfami 
aatore,  to  watch  and  aébe  on  oTil^do^ra.  He appeaued  tobe ^va^ 
into  thia  world  with  a  pectdiar  nose  for  robbers  ;  scentîng,  them. 
ihrougk  aXL  their  ^mbUfigSj  tbough  they  i^uld  put  aeaa  beti^een 
him  and'  tkam.  And  J^rrj  performed  hia  fonotiona  wi^  sos^ 
extrême  good>-hamour^  aeized  upon  a  oulprit  with  auoh  great  goodr 
nature»  thatit  appeared  in^oasible  that  death  ahould  end,  a  «ère*- 
Mbo&y  sa  c<H*diaUy  began.  Jerry  Whiatle  wonld  take  a^  noait  io 
Newgate  aa  to  a  ta¥«m  ;  a  place  wherein  human^natoe^n^^it 
wUh  the  fatteat  and  the  atrongest  enjoy  itaelf, 

Aa  St.  Giles  approached  Whiatle,  he  thought&aiwc^rthj-offioer, 
leaottd  aa  he  waa  in  human  coimtenances,  eyed  him.  wiÂ  a  loc& 
of  remembrance  ;  whereupon,  with  a  wise  bdidneas,.  $i;  Gâa» 
at«|i^>ed  up  to  Mm,  and  aaked  the  way  to  Seven  Diala.  ^  Stim%fat 
akead,  my  tulip,  and  aak  again,''  said  Jerry  ;  and  he  oontinned  to 
anck  bis  pink  and  chink  bis  watcb-cbain. 

la  It  iiw  minutes.  St.  Gika  waa  in  Short's  Giurdena.  He  Ji^feked 
xnpmêxém  at  the  Ihird  ûmr  ;  where  hia  first  friend,  Mra.  AinijQodi 
b#d  carvied  him  to  her  gentle-heavted  lord,  Brigbt  Jem*  Uiipw- 
phon  ^j,  w^re  tenants  there  no  longer.  The  windowa^  afam^ 
bright^  were oruated  witLdust  ;  l^owerebroken,  a94 pi^eb«d v^ 
]M^r.  And  there  was  no  âower-pot,  with  ita  three-peniiji  mim\k 
oJLnatwre^from  Covent-garden  ;  no  sm^grbîvd.  9t.  GUl^,  m^b^ai 
aînkmg  of  Ihe  heart,.pas8ed'on..  It  waa  plain  ha  had  lest  «^{Mt^ 
nuMibliig  that>^in  hia  honra  of  ei^ile,  baii  made  Enghoid  aa  hik  «. 
fani  of  prottiae  te^hisau^  He  tm^edhis  stepa  tjfflrapda  SeTiWlMiib> 
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Brwimld  look  «t  tiie  shop  «£  tlro  maffia-niAkar  :  of  eonno  1m 
ttndd  not  make  hiiiifl^  knowii — ai  Itast  not  jusi  now — to  iàktA 
■»c#iWMUbttter  philantiurf^nsi,  Capstîek  :  but  ii  woiild  be  Mne- 
tidog  to  see  kow  time  k*d  doalt  with  him.  A  short  spaee,  and 
Séii  Qite  appi^oaeked  ihe  door  ;  ike  yearj  tfareahokl  he  kad  erossed 
viâi  bai^t  and  keU.  Ci^patiek  had  departed  ;  no  naffin  graeed 
tknrâdo^.  Tke  shop  was  teaaatod  bj  a  «nall  undertaker  ;  a 
twdcmwB  wko  kad  to  kiggle  with  tke  poor  for  bk  prioe  of  h/pag 
ikÉA  eye^aore^  petreiiy,  in  tke  anns  of  ike  maternai  eartk  wko, 
leart  partial  of  ail  xrâtiberB,  treats  ker  efftprmg  ail  alike.  **  Caa 
bebe  dead?  "  tktaght  St.  Giles,  for  ihe  moment  nneonsoieaidF 
MMeiating  kia  keaefactor  witk  tke  emUema  of  mortaktj  ;  aa^tboogn 
deaàk  kad  oome  tkere,  aad  edged  Ûie  muffin*maker  oui*  Ere  ke 
oeold  tkmk  anotk^  tkougkt.  St.  Giles  stood  in  tke  ikop.  Tke 
mast»,  wkîading  a  jig  of  tke  time,  was  at  kiawork,  driymg  tin 
ladm  îttto  a  babj'a  coffîn.  Tke  pawnbioker  woidd  kave  another 
gqnm-«--a  blanket,  it  migkt  be-^or  those  tin  ta^LB  ;  bai  tbat  iRaa 
QQtking  :  whj  sbould  wealtk  elaîm  ail  tke  pride  of  tke  woiid>  even 
nkese  pride  ss  said  to  leaye  os — at  ike  grave  ? 

**  Do  you  know  wketker  Mr.  Oapatick's  alive  ?  "  aaked  Si.'Qik8 
oCtb«whi>tliDgwork»«D. 

^^  Can't  smy,  Vm  sure/'  amrwered  tke  undertaker.  **  I  only 
kwv  I  Ve  not  3ret  kad  ^  luok  of  burying  kim." 

f^I.sfteaa  tke  mi^&i-maker,  wko  liyed  kere  before  jon/'  said 
St.  Gile»;  "  you  knew  kim  ?  " 

^l 'ye  keaid  of  iùm»  but  nerer  seen  him— «neyer  want.  He 
mm  a  tailor  a»  waa  mined  lait  l^re.  I  say/'— -ened  tke  under- 
tiker,  witk  an  intended  joke  in  kis  eye — **  I  say».  you  don't  want 
anyibdng  in  my  way  ?  " 

i  iSth^  QnLeB,  making  no  answer,  etept  into  tke  street  He  tken 
pansed.  Skould  ke  go  forward  ?  He  skodid  kaye  no  luek  tiiat 
è^  «ad  ke  would  seek  no  fnrtker.  And  wkile  ke  so  determined; 
ka  mo^eà  towarda  kis  natiye  BOok^--tbe  letid,  filtky  ecnm^,  in 
idôok  ke  fint  smelt  wkat  was  caUed  tke  air.  He  walked  towards 
Hof  Lane. 

iiàBgÊm  and  i^in  did  ke  pass  it.  Again  and  agaîn  did  ke 
q^maek  St.  Giles^s  Ckurck,  and  gaze  upon  tke  dock.  It  was 
Âlp  i«n  ;  too  early — ke  was  sure  of  tkat-^to  pvesent  kimaelf  in 
St  JbmetVsqnare.  Otberwise  he  woidd  €r»t  go  tkere,  and  setnm 
ia^die  liMie  nnder  eoyer  of  the  nig^t.  He  tl^  eroMed  tke  way, 
«tadUaokad' .«p  the^Lane.    Ha  saw.not  a  £uBtt  ka  knew.     Ail  ke 
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had  left  were  dead  ;  mi  new  tenaaU»  otbor  wretehes^  "fightipfc 
agalnst  wont,  aad  gin,  and  typhus,  were  preparing  new  loapi  £or  tl^ 
church-yard.  No:  he  would  not  seeknow^  He  would  corne Jaaif 
the  evening — it  would  be  the  best  time,  the  very  besU  ^^ 

With  tl^  feeling,  St.  Giles  turnod  away«  and  was  proceed||[^ 
slowly  onward,  when  he  paused  at  a  shop-window.  In  a  momept^ 
he  felt  a  twitch  at  his  pocket,  and  turning»  he  saw  a  child  of  sa9§ 
eîght  or  ten  years  old,  carrying  away  a  silk  handkerchief  ihat 
Becky,  in  exchange  for  the  huswife,  had  forced  upon  hîm.  BUrtii 
sudden,  and  how  great  was  St.  Giles *s  indignation  M  the  villain 
thîef  !  Never  had  St.  Giles  felt  so  atrongly  yirtuous  !  The  pîgiB^ 
félon  flew  towards  Hog  Lane  ;  and  in  a  moment.  St.  Gi^ 
foUowed  him  and  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  house  whereiil 
the  thief  had  taken  shelter.  St.  Giles  was  about  to  enter,  wlteo 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  man — that  man  was  Tom  Blast.  ^  < 

**Well,  if  this  isn't  iuck!  *-  said  Blast,  spreading  himself  in 
the  door-way,  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  thief.  **  Who'd  ha-' 
thought  we  should  ha*  met  so  soon ?"  * 

"All's  one  îor  that,"  said  St.  Giles.  "IVe  been  rohhoâ^ 
and  the  young  thief 's  hère,  and  you  know  ît." 

**  A  thief  hère  !  Mind  what  you  're  about,  young  man  :  _do 
mind  what  you  say,  afore  you  take  away  the  character  of  a  hoiiûib 
house.  We  Ve  nothin'  hère  but  our  good  name  to  liv^  upon,  and 
so  do  mind  what  you're  about."  And  Blast  uttered  this  wilk 
euch  mock  earnestness,  looked  so  knowiugly  in  the  face  of  St.  Giles, 
that,  imconsciously,  he  shrank  from  the  speaker  ;  who  contînued^ 
**  Is  it  likely  now,  that  you  could  think  anybody  in  this  Lane  woidd 
pick  a  gentleman 's  pocket  ?  Bless  your  heart  !  we  're  aïl  so 
honest  hère,  we  are,"  and  Blast  laughed. 

**  I  thought  you  told  me,"  said  St.  Giles,  confused,  "  ihak  jot 
lired  somewhere  away  at  Horslydown." 

**  Lor  love  you  l  folks  as  are  poor  like  us  hâve,  you  knoir,  a 
dozen  town-houses  ;  besides  country  ones  under  hedges  and  haj- 
stacks.  We  can  easily  move  about  :  we  haven't  much  to  stop^ia. 
And  now,  to  business.     You  Ve  really  lost  your  handkeroher  ?  "  : 

**  'Tisn't  that  I  care  about  it,"  said  Giles,  **  only  you  sae  'twas 
given  me  by  somebody." 

**  Given  !  To  be  sure.  Folks  do  give  away  thliigs,  don't  tfeoy^? 
AU  the  world  's  gone  mad,  I  think  ;  people  do  so  give  awwy/* 
St.  Giles's  heart  fell  at  the  laughing,  malignant  look  with  which 
Blast  gazed  upon  him.     It  was  plain  that  he  was  ^lœ  agam  îe 
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â^hùids  ôf  hîs  înaster  ;  again  in  ihe  power  of  the  devil  ihat  Had 
fpst  sdd  him.  **  Howsomeyer,"  continued  Blast,  "îf  you'ro 
reafiy  been  robbed,  and  tlie  thief  s  in  this  house,  shall  I  go  and 
fetch  a  officer  ?  You  don*t  think,  sir,  do  you  " — and  Blast  grinned 
Ô^  bowed  his  head*— "  you  dontthink,  sir,  as  how  I  *d  pertect 
tt^fbody  as  had  broke  the  laws  of  my  native  land  ?  Is  it  likeîy  ? 
(My  say  the  word.  Shall  I  go  for  a  officer  ?  " 
iû.-n  ]jo  ;  never  mînd — ^ît  doesn't  mattcr.  Still,  Fve  a  fancy  fiw 
Ûttkï  handkercher,  and  will  giye  more  than  its  worth  for  it.'' 

"  Well,  i^at's  like  a  nobleman,  that  is.  Hère,  Jingo  !  **— 
^ed  Blast,  stepping  a  pace  or  two  into  the  passage,  and  bawling 
Us  histiest — *<  Jingo,  here*s  the  gen*lman  as  has  lost  the  hand- 
kercher yoH  found  ;  bring  it  down,  my  beauty.*'  Obedient  to  the 
eoBunand,  a  h^-naked  child — ^with  the  yery  look  and  manner  of 
St.  Qiles's  former  self — ^instantly  appeared,  with  the  stolen  goods 
in  kis  hand.  **  He's  sich  a  lucky  little  chap,  this  is," — said  Blast 
1^'  noihin's  lost  hereabont,  that  he  doesn't  find  it.  Give  the  fogle 
to  the  genlman  ;  and  who  knows  ?  perhaps,  heU  give  you  a 
gmneafbr  it.''  The  boy  obeyed  the  order,  and  stood  with  open 
hand  for  the  reward.  St.  Giles  was  about  to  bestow  a  shilling, 
'whôn  Tom  Blast  sidled  towards  him,  and  in  an  afTected  tone  of  con- 
fidence, said — "  Conldn  t  think  o'  letting  you  do  sich  a  thing." 
.  "Andwhynot?"  asked  St.  Qiles,  becoming  more  and  more 
éeai&eà  at  the  bold  familiarity  of  the  ruffian.  **  Why  not  ?  *' 
,  "  "Tisn't  right  ;  not  at  ail  proper  ;  not  at  ail  what  I  call  natral  ** 
.-*-4ind  hère  Blast  whispered  in  St.  Giles*s  ear — **that  money 
jriiecdd  posa  atween  brothers." 

"  Brothers  !  "  cried  St.  Giles. 

"  Ha,  sir  !  "  said  Blast,  taking  his  former  manner, — **  you  don't 
dcnpw  what  a  woman  ^at  Mrs.  St.  Giles  was  !  She  was  a  good 
8oul,  wasn't  she  ?  You  must  know  that  her  little  boy  feU  in 
-troaiUe  about  a  pony  ;  and  then  he  was  in  Newgate,  being  made 
aU  right  for  Tybum,  jist  as  this  little  feller  was  born.  And  then 
ihej  took  and  transported  young  St.  Giles  ;  and  he  nerer  seed  his 
mother— nerer  know'd  nothin'  that  she'd  got  a  little  baby." 
-:    **  And  she's  dead  î  "  cried  St.  Giles. 

"And,  this  I  wiU  say,'*  answered  Blast,  "  comfortably  buried. 
She  was  a  good  soûl — too  good  for  this  world.  You  didn  t 
know  St.  Giles,  did  you  ?"  said  Blast  with  a  laugh. 

^*  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  replied  the  trembling  transport. 

"  Because  if  you  did,  you  must  see  the  likeness.     Oome  hère. 
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Jîogo/*  asd  BlMt  laid  onehand  upon  ike  un^m's  head,  aoâ  mûï 
the  «iher  pointed  oui  hk  manj  traits  of  res^nblance.  '^  ^wre  V 
tiM  aatne  eje  for  a  fogle— the  same  note— the  same  ^r^i^thkig. 
AmA  oh«  isn't  fae  fcmd  o'  pontes,  neiiher  !  jost  like  his  poor  4ear 
broiber  as  is  &r  awaj  in  Botany  Bay.  Dcm't  jou  «ee  tbii  he'« 
the  vory  «ptt  on  htm  ?  ''  oiied  Blast. 

"  I  can*t  saj — ^how  iduHild  I  know  ?  '*  answered  Bt.'ôiles»  abo«t 
tofaofrjr  off;  and  iàen  he  feH  a  strange  înteMStîn  die  v^ictim, 
and  paused  and  asked-^-^  Who  takes  eare  of  hisi,  MPirhisiBoâMlâi 
gone?" 

^'  He  hasn't  a  friend  tn  the  world  but  me,*'  wid  Blast. 

*'  Oed  hdp  him  !  '*  thought  St.  GUes. 

**  And  I--^ugh  yoii*d  never  think  it  "— -contmed  Katt,  ^I 
lofo  die  Httle  yanmnt,  jist  as  qhu^  as  if  I  wa»  lu*  own  &tlMr/' 
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The  other  dajr  we  Ut  upon  a  passage  in  Heigel*s  JWt^cZopcccUo^* 
so  admirably  fitted  to  prevent  ail  misunderstanding  in  the  aubjast 
of  optîmism,  so  dear,  and  at  the  same  time  so  concise/ that  «we 
resoiTed.to  exiamot  and  translate  it.     Hère  it  is  : 

"  Discontented  striving  yanishes,  when  we  acknowledge  thai  the 
final  purpose  of  the  world  is  just  as  mudb  ùdfiUed,  as  it  i«  per- 
petuaUj  fulfiUing  itself.  This  is,  in  général,  the  position  of  the 
man,  while  yovih  thinks  that  the  world  consists  of  the  had  onlj, 
and  that  something  totallj  différent  must  be  made  out  of  it. 
Beligious  consciousness  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  world  a» 
govemed  by  a  Divine  Providence,  and  therefore  as  answering  to 
that,  which  should  be.  However,  this  concord  between  the  '  ia  * 
and  the  '  should  be  '  is  not  a  stiff,  procesdess  concord  ;  for  the 
good,  the  final  purpose  of  the  world  is  only,  while  it  perpetuaUj 
produces,  and  indeed  the  différence  between  the  spiritual  and 
natural  world  consists  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  only  constantlj 
returns  back  upon  itself,  in  the  former  there  is  certaLnly — a 
progress."     Part  1.  s.  234. 

*  A  work  80  called,  because  it  contains  a  System  for  arranging  the'  whole 
sphère  of  science,  and  not  to  be  xnistaken  wr  au  <<^Encyclop»âia"  in  the 
'^Unary  sensé  of  the  word* 
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Manj  ftfe  dkpofled  io  loek  npcm  aptimÎBm  as  a  seiiêaleBS  roflBBal 
to'i^eeôgmse  ibe  existence  of  evil';  to  euppoee  that  the  optinMl  is 
tf^  be  confiited  by  an  appeal  to  his  ownindmdual  pains  and  snA»* 
iriga.  It  wafi  in  this  spiiit  that  Yi^taîre  attaoked  optiminn  in  hit 
itmoWi  '**  C  .ndide'*^'a  worit  admirable  for  ita  wit,  hnmoar,  ani 
ÎBSief  ;  but,  pbilosopbieally  eonsîdered,  an  abaolnte  fathn».  Tbe 
liSiioli  was,  tbat  bj  showerîng  down  ail  torts  of  misCntnnes  npoB 
fté  hei^ees  of  tbe  book,  <^timi8m  eonld  be  brongfat  into  eontettipi. 
^le-^oiM  could  not  be  aie  "  best  of  ail  possible  worids,"  wken 
C^dide  and  Dr.  Pangloss  endnred  sneb  manifold  miseries.  Hé 
SJiecatt  Toltaire,  bnt  be  bad  first  to  prore  ibat  it  was  for  tbe 
êxéhisiTè  benefit  of  Candide  and  Dr.  Pangloss  that  ihe  «Biretae 
'Wêm  made,  and  this  was  ont  of  his  power.  No  being  widi  a  sel 
tf  sensîtive  nerres  doubts  tbe  ezistenee  of  pain  in  Ihe  world,  bnl 
it  'does  not  follow  tbat  tbe  philosopher,  althongh  be  **  cannoi  bear 
ihe  toothache  patientlj,"  should  consider  the  whole  eomse  of 
tiioiral  and  social  improvement  cheeked  by  the  twitch  he  feeb  in 
tiÎB  maidllary  région.  Thèse  remaiks  may  appear  so  many  tritM 
tahiisms  ;  bnt  when  a  fallacy  lies  near  the  snrfaee,  the  détecter 
need  not  plmige  deep  ;  and  if  he  can  corne  off  victorious  witib 
tKM^  a  tniism  as  shaÊi  make  ererybody  exdaim  :  **  Who  dîd  not 
iLbiliif 'thitt  ?**  so  mnch  the  better  for  his  canse. 

Ify  ïhé  way,  there  are  many  tmisms  which,  when  nttered» 
tSSàik  an  adtance  in  knowkdge.  There  are  loads  of  tralhs  lying 
tSûise'to  ererybody 's  eyes,  and  which,  when  discovered,  will  seemto 
llèCYe  been  accessible  to  everybôdy,  but  whlch,  nevertheless,  are 
îiot  seen  at  présent.  There  are  questions  which  will  be  answered 
M  soon  as  put,  but  nobody  thinks  of  putting  them.  To  knew  a 
question  is  an  adyance  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
*iT«tter  step  to  the  question,  than  from  the  question  to  its  solution. 
Ajà  ordinary  book  of  scholastîc  logic  looks  to  many  as  ihe  mersft 
Irandle  of  truisms  that  pompons  pedantry  could  dignify.  If  A  is 
B,  and  B  is  C,  who  does  not  know  that  A  is  C  ?  Yet,  âges 
passed  away,  and  many  a  dynasty  rose  and  fell,  before  the  form 
nat  we  call  a  syllogism  was  perceired  in  its  présent  cleamess  and 
mpficity.  Often  are  the  writings  of  Plato*  hard  to  us-,  not 
*rom  iheir  profundity,  but  from  a  difficulty  to  adapt  ourselres  to  a 
rertain  puerility  of  reasoning. 

•  The  reader  is  requested  not  to  take  this  assertion  too  generally,  fop 
Hiesre  is  mncb — ^very  much  in  Plato — ^that  is  difficult  on  accotmt  of  its 
profîmdity. 
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This  ÏB  a  digression  :  let  us  go  back  again  to  optimism.  Fol- 
lowing  the  track  so  admirablj  laid  down  by  Hegel,  let  us  déclare 
that  optimism  must  be  inseparablj  associated  with  the  idea  oi 
progress.  The  dcad  unprogressive  state  of  p^ectioa  bdongs  to 
the  irrational  world.  The  art  of  the  beaver  and  the  bee  will 
fiiniish  instances.  Manj  writers,  who  wish  to  be  edifying,  pœnt 
with  especial  admiration  to  the  geometrical  regularitj  of  the 
honey-comb»  and  will  venture  to  look  down  slightingly  upon  the 
Works  of  humanity.  This  perfection  of  the  bee,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is,  in  fact,  an  imperfection.  The  bee  that  stung  Cupid  in  the 
times  of  paganism,  was  as  far  advanced  as  the  bee  that  hnms  at 
the  modem  cottager's  door.  The  bee  knows  no  progress.  It  îs 
the  higher  condition  of  humanity,  not  only  that  it  does  know  pro- 
gress, but  that  progress  is  essential  to  its  being.  True  it  is,  that 
**  whatever  is,  is  right,"  but  equaUy  true  is  it^  that  much  which 
is  right  now,  will  after  a  time  be  right  no  longer. 

Hdyetius,  after  beating  about  for  a  définition  of  man,  at  last 
hit  upon  this  :  **  Man  is  the  only  being  that  feels  ennui.^  At  the 
first  glance  this  looks  like  one  of  the  smart,  but  shallow  apo- 
phthegms  thàt  were  so  common  in  the  last  century,  but  it  is  more 
profound  than  it  seems.  It  déclares  that  man's  characteristic  is 
wearîness  of  a  fixed  condition  ;  that  he  does  not  stop  at  a  fixed 
point.  Looking  at  the  matter  with  something  of  a  conventional 
eye,  Helvetius  called  the  quality  ennui,  but  the  proposition  speaks 
much  the  same  thought  as  another  which  sounds  more  subÛme  : 
the  Divine  idea  of  humanity  is  in  a  state  of  perpétuai  réalisation. 

What  a  heap  of  rubbîsh  and  fallacy  would  be  annihilated,  if 
once  it  were  clearly  seen  that  movement  is  man 's  essential  !  Manj 
views  which  are  constantly  obtruding  themselves  would  at  once 
cease  to  exist.  A  politician  reads  the  hîstory  of  the  middle  âges, 
and  cornes  to  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  a  wholesome  counterbalance  to  feudal  oppression.  But  if  he 
goes  further,  and  maintains  that  because  monks  and  convents  were 
good  then,  they  ought  to  be  revived  now,  he  has  crossed  the 
threshold  of  fallacy.  The  13th  century  was  no  doubt  the  beat 
possible  13th  century,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  the  beat 
possible  19th.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  because  an 
institution  was  right  in  the  13th  ceutury,  it  was  wrong  in  the  19th, 
but  such  an  assertion  would  be  more  in  the  direction  of  truth  ihan 
the  opposite. 

It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  fallacy  as  that  just  mentioned 
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vas  neter  uttered  ;  thai  no  one  wotild  senously  saj»  that  becaose 
%  lèàng  was  right  in  1345,  it  was  rîght  m  1845.  That  is  tnie. 
K»  one  ntters  a  fallacj  in  sueh  perfect  baldness.  A  peculiar 
Mn^agem  of  fallacy  is,  net  to  appear  in  tho  plain  form  of  a  propo- 
citâoB,  but  to  clothe  itself  in  a  sentimental  garb,  to  talk  to  the 
feeKnga  ratber  tban  the  head.  The  romantîc  TÎew  of  some 
medifeTal  epoch  wiU  induce  manj  to  wish  for  a  retum  d  toorna- 
Bients  and  cmsades,  who  would  not  dare  look  at  their  own  doctHne, 
if  pliiinly  shown  to  them.  A  toumament,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty 
AÊig  in  letter-press,  or  in  copper-plate,  or  at  Astle/s  Amphithéâtre, 
bnt  what  was  it  when  reyiyed  hère  a  few  years  back  ?  A  mère 
gewgaw — a  strange  plant,  that  had  no  root  in  the  social  soi!,  but 
which  stock  in  it,  like  a  plucked  flower  in  a  new  flower-pot. 

We  may  perhaps  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  any  institution 
that  does  not  inyolve  a  fallacy  must  hare  grown  oui  of  its  âge,  and 
mnst  not  be  brought  into  it.  This  is  a  passing  remark,  which 
ire  may  develop  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  poet  and  romancist  shoidd  beware  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  social  fallacy,  which  they  may  do  with  the  most  harmless  inten- 
tions. A  stirring  ballad,  représenting  a  state  of  primitiTe  heroism, 
may  do  much  in  this  way,  and  hence  it  is  best  for  the  poet  not  to 
assume  too  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  old  chivalry  or  despotism,  or  if 
he  does  tiim  ancient  minstrel  for  the  nonce,  to  show  that  he  does  it 
as  an  artist,  not  as  a  man  ;  that  he  can  lay  down  the  lyre  as  easily 
as  he  took  it  up. 

It  is  a  splendid  work  of  genius  to  revire  the  past  with  ail  its 
gîwîes,  and  to  soften  some  of  the  dark  places  ;  but  let  it  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  illustrations  should  be  but  like  the 
Iteads  of  the  kings  in  the  **  History  of  England,"  placed  as  repre-^ 
«àiting  a  perîod,  without  any  notion  of  resuscîtation.  Ali  the 
^ere  of  nature  and  history  is  open  to  any  artist,  but  let  himi  be 
cautious  as  to  polemics. 

The  work  of  progress  often  bas  its  difficulties  ;  it  is  not  ail 
smooth  sailing.  A  steady  faith  is  often  nocessary  to  avoid  despair. 
The  world's  maladies  are  not  always  treated  with  cooling  draughts 
fiid  mîld  médicaments,  but  the  surgical  process  is  often  resorted  to, 
■ad  the  anguish  may  be  tremendous.  Yet  that  does  not  show  the 
case  to  be  desperate.  Those  who  inflicted  martyrdom  intended  to 
ée&itoj  a  religion  ;  but  as  the  matter  turned  ont,  they  strengthened 
its  bulwarks.  The  martyr  did  not  look  back  upon  the  past,  but 
steadily  towards  the  future.  An  Optimist. 
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The  HoiiY  Coat  at  Tjrhtqs* 

Thaï  th^  CaU{ib  Haroim«AJrM«hid  ig^FafJlj  »  mattect^f-la^fc^ 
higtencal  p^raonag^^requiieft.a-xsoQgîdevable.  eSùri  for  maoy  peofile' 
serîoualy  to.l)#liey6,,wbeB.tb6jPoaU  tOriaiiid;  thet  variouB^  ''  e^fAr- 
ordioary  "  oiitHuastanioes,  in  whîck.lietpk^B  so^  Ciimspiououa  a  pcurt. 
in  tbe  ''Aràhiaii  Ni^ta!  EntertaBuaauta;"  butiâiai^  his  naaie 
sbould  eYe]:^,lMaibjr4nght.fociiai3iLAjs^a.BattHi!a  basia  wharecHà  to  settla 
a  doubtfiil  quaatign.of  '^autbentiuâtj»!'  could^eriauly.  neyer  baye 
eQt«re<Ltbe  imsgjjnatinn  ,of  tiiamiylprity.eTeik  of  tbe  laostvoouxteoiia^ 
re^dera.  Suob,  bc0i«Tar,.  k  tba  case  ;  aad^the  "  CoiuHiaadeE  of 
tbe  Faitbfiil"  is  tbe  sole  BgpmaM.  tot^iko^  g^uuiueiiesa-of  moat  of 
tboaaaacred  Ciaeiêtùm  tsHoâ  to.wbiok  mîlluiafl  of  Rbenisb  Oa^K)- 
li<ML-CMWtaot4y>  b^nd.  tbe»  kntta  witk  p^yer-  and  adocatioiu 

Tbe  iuimeraua»f^ics«o£«aiiitar  i^ûaUeay.maHpK^attd  otber  bolj^ 
persons»  presenwdj»  ik»  cburcbea  of  Bbenisb  Pmeûa,  seem  4x>  bA: 
fairlj  traceable  baek  totbe  timfi  <^  Cbarlemagi^.wbo  was  ctoirmà 
Einp0»Nr  of  tbe  West  in  tbe  year  800.  Tb^bsaored  bits^  wead, 
bQn«&. and  raga^.are  uodoubtedly.a .tbousaBd^ yeus  old.  Se  far» 
^bey  are  genuine, — and  valuable.  Tbey  were  ail,  collected  by 
Oboiieinagne,  and  tbe  ou^rity  caaie  to  bim  direotly  from  the 
banda  of  tbe  Oalîpb  HajrounAlrasobid.  Einding  tbat  tbe  devont 
En^xor  set  a  gréai  ralue  on  eaxok  tbings»  iha  friendly  and^mag- 
naiûoaoua  calipb  tookcaifii  to  supply  bim  witb>many  rare  preaeiits. 
It.ia  not  improl»aUe  tbat  Gia£r  aad.  Mearour  bad  '*  aton^sg 
orderg-'  to  prooure  everyextraordinary  cnrioûty  of  tbiakind  thai. 
could  be  beard  of»  wîtb  any  likelibood  of  its  bein^  ^Tniiiict  op. 
plausiUe. 

Thid^  d^ea&ed  .  and.  stupiâed  countenaofiea  of  ^  Bbeniab 
paasantry  bA?e  been.in  a^great  measure  attributad.  (in  No..I.  of 
tbis  séries  of  p^ers)  to.tbe  influence  of  gross  supersiiticHi,  aa  tbdc 
meagre  and  unanargetic  bodily  condition  bas  been  <d]ifi%  atkir 
buted^to  tbeir  yery  ppor.  and  insnffîci^t  Âi^\  Thatvtbeae  opiniona^ 
baye  some  good  foundation  may  be  sbown  h^  tbe  eyidanœ  oi  tba 
coUateml  fact,  tbat  tbe  peasantry  of  tbo-  notiL  of  Oermany  are  a 
comparatively  fine,  bandsome,  able-bodied  rafl^.;,  tbey  acet  bettes 
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feo^  ma  akej  htam  n«w  of  tlie  gross  superatîtioiis  bo  imivarsAl  in 
^MiMÛÀ  provinces.  The  establii^ied  religion'  of  Nortihem  Grei«' 
ftM»f  w  the  Protestanl.  T&e  politleal  doBySfam  is  tbe  nmie,  but 
w^ikB  mental  ;  dndv  atf^tke  peasaiHl^  oî  ail  eennOries  are  nnlikely 
tOftM>uye  their kMèi^m^fc  poMes;  l^e  inflnenee  ie  not  seen  in  Hm 
éai^reaskin  oil  tteirfti^By  exeepir  ae  it  a#Mtft  ^eir  physieai  oottdi- 
tfon;^  ît  ia  tiie  de^lism  over  «he  soûl  tbail  strikes  liie  de^^ett 
in^  the  conntenance  <^  ^o  Rhenii^  peasantry. 

HMe  idln^ig  te  tiie  yarioiis  objecta  of  the  snperstitâon»  AfV 
and  id^atay*  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  last-mentioned 
ffoviiiee,  luift  beli^'  ti«  proeeed  to  ^e  de^m«ble  sequel  of  ikm 
bisteoy  of  «he  Fi^rimage  to  Ihe  Holj  Coat  at  Trêves,  it  may  hé 
m  iN^to  gke^tiie  reacter  a  paesing  glanoe  at  a  9sw  olher  relies', 
SRArid^constMit  eidiïlMoiir  i)a  orcter  to  shoir  him  that  the  abot« 
Is^gnmeflA  t»  no*  iv^NoèRM*  ei^eeplion,  or  aoeident  of  the  tiaie, 
\M  Oi^  1^  psv^  of  a  regular  system,  and  that  he  may  see  the 
M&A*  State  of  iiitdligeiiee'  amcng  1^  M!K>rking  classes  at-  tins 
présent  daj  in  thèse  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces. 

'Bt&i  cathedra!  of  Cologne  is  qidte  a  musenm  of  sacred  relies  abd 
nmàmii'  âioiit»ftentS'  and  nmnimentsv  Rotures  and  painted  mn- 
&tm^;  atté.  lâkechtirch  on  the  Krenzeberg,  nearBonn  (in  the  vaults 
of  wMcH  lié  the  mmnmies  of  some  score  of  deyoutmonks),  bas  also 
a'Very  broad^  marlde  stairease,  in  every  step  of  which  relies  are 
enshnned  Behind  a  small  lattice-vrork  d  wire,  and  no  one  is  per- 
Biitted  to  aacendror  deseendy  except  by  walking,  or  rather  crawling, 
upon^his  knees^  Mony  other  places,  rich  in  possessions  of  thia 
kind,  crowd  to  o«BP  reodAe(^on)  and  ivonld^be  likely  to  coi^ase  any 
attea^  to  entw  upon^a  few  partieidars  ;  but,  fortunat^,  a^little 
baofc  i»within.  onr  rea^,  vrritten;  in>French,  and.  c(»ttainiiig.  an 
asboant  of  the  rdies^d^MMÎted  in  the  oalhedral*  of  AaehenF  (  Aix)» 
ftioaded,  a»  was  the  eîfy  itself,  by  Charlemagnei  The  relies  of 
«&  eaâieikBl^  hMmei  s^  stron^  family  hkeness^  to  thèse  of  most 
(Hinrs^  and;:  a*  pee^at-  tbe-  relies  in  Âix-  mil  be  the  most-i^pro- 
piiate,  àEter  v^at^ha^iUleacty  been  saîd  of  the  friemfiy mimific^ice 
o£  Hiaiomir.iUiaisdkidv^  The  tîtle  ol*  thi»  liHle  book  is'suffieiently 
hagikj  aBA.  eKplîcit'*-*^*  Trése»  d?Âix4aN€hapelle  ;  ou,  courte 
Beserèptbm  des^  Stdntea*  Eel^uea^.  qui'  mit  été  peoueillies  par  le 
tM^oneur.  EèipeMair  ^hantemagn^  et  msvâte  placées  dans  la 
basilique  de  NotretBanii  (dlAi&4a>Gliapette>r  oà'dks  sont-  c<mser- 
yées  et  expeséeaî  iJjabUqjioiifteiat  toos^  lea^  sept  ansr  à- la  yénération 
des  fidèles." 
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It  Bhould  be  observed,  by  tlie  way,  that  thèse  "treasures" 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  do  not  consîst  onlj  of  those  things  sent  frotn 
Arabia  bj  the  **  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  but  many  of  them 
were  présents  from  Grcek  emperors,  the  Empress  Irène,  and  from 
Christians  in  the  East,  who  regarded  Charlemagne  as  theîr  bcne- 
factor,  he  having  forwarded  considérable  sums  of  money  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Saracens  in 
ihe  Holy  Land.  "Kjiowing,  therefore/'  says  the  book  béfore 
us,  "  his  extraordinary  piety,  and  his  love  for  ail  religions  objecta, 
ihey  sent  to  him  from  ail  parts  of-  Palestine,  of  thé  East,  from 
Borne,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  from  Africa,  and  from  Spain,  the 
most  important  relies.  Thèse  he  has  distributed  and  placed  in 
différent  collegiate  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  he  caused  to 
be  built,  as  proved  by  the  letters  patent  which  he  granted  to  thèse 
churches.  But  he  had  a  particul^r  prédilection  for  the  church  of 
Notre-Dame  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  the  chapel  of  his  court, 
and  he  enriched  it  with  the  most  precious  relies/*  Hère  are  a 
few  of  them  : — 

I.  The  white  robe  in  which  the  Holy  Virgin  was  attired  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem,  when  she  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour  ;  it  is  of  cotton  cloth, 
of  about  five  and  a  half  feet  long  ;  whence  we  may  concltide,  with  Nice- 
phorug  and  Epiphanius,  that  the  Holy  Virgin  wastallof  stature, 

II.  The  swaddling-clothes,  which  aie  spoken  of  in  the  24th  chapter 
of  St.  Luke.  They  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  ;  (d'un  drap  jaune,  très 
foncé)  as  coarse  as  felt,  but  woven. 

III.  The  linen  upon  which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  decapitated,  or 
rather,  in  which  his  body  was  enveloped  and  carried  away;  Matt.  xiv. 
12  ;  Mark  vi.  20.     This  linen  is  ail  covered  mth  blood, 

The  little  book  from  which  we  quote  is  declared  to  be  published 
^^■ayec  permission  des  Supérieurs  ;  "  and  at  the  back  of  the  title- 
page,  we  read,  **  Vu,  et  approuvé  par  Nous,  Aix-la-Chapielle,  le  15 
Mars.  Fonck,  Vie.  grlis."  Now,  if  it  be  really  true  that  this 
was  published  with  such  permission,  and  had  been  seen  and 
approved  by  the  dignitary  Fonck,  the  supervision  must  hâve  been 
vcry  slight  which  could  allow  the  24th  Chapter  of  Luke  to  be 
referred  to,  instead  of  the  2nd,  (for  the  24th  refers  to  the  cruci- 
fixion !)  and  the  20th  verse  of  the  6th  Chapter  of  St.  Mark,  instead 
of  the  29th  verse.  In  any  case,  this  shows  that  the  compilera 
ihought  that  anything  would  do  for  the  worshipper*  of  thèse 
Treasures.     There  was  no  need  to  be  particular. 

IV.  The  linen  which  was  wound  round  the  Saviour  on  the  Cro«. 
The  marks  of  the  precious  blood  are  visible  upon  it,  &c. 
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V.  A  reliquaire  (shrine  for  relies),  which  contaiiu  :— ^1.)  The  point 
of  one  of  the  nails  with  which  onr  Saviour  was  fastened  npon  ths 
Cross.  (2.)  A  bit  of  the  wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  upon  which  he  was 
cnicified.  (3.)  A  tooth  of  Si  Catherine.  (4.)  The  great  bone  o/onearm 
of  CharUmiigne,  from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder. 

As  nearlj  ail  the  most  important  of  the  relies  oontained  in  this 
chnrch  were  deposited  there  bj  Charlemagne,  we  might  be  iemptecL 
at  ib*&t  to  imagine  that  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he  had  sent 
them  this  great  bone  of  one  of  his  arms  ;  it  will,  howeyer,  be 
more  rational,  on  further  considération,  to  détermine  that  this  relie 
was  collected  ybr  him,  after  his  death,  and  placed  among  the  rest 
bj  the  hands  of  some  deyout  monks. 

Hère  are  a  few  more,  selected  from  a  great  yariety,  ail  of  b 
similar  kind. 

IX.  Some  hair  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  rib  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first 
martyr,  &c. 

XII.  A  shrine  of  gold,  enriched  with  nnpolished  stones,  indosedln 
which  is  a  part  of  Uie  earth  which  was  sprinkled  with  aie  blood  <tf 
St.  Stephen  ;  also  a  few  of  his  bones.  Upon  this  shrine  the  King  of 
the  Romans  took  the  usual  oath  at  his  coronation. 

XIII.  A  little  casket  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels,  containing  a 
bit  of  the  arm  of  St.  Simeon.  Above  this  casket  is  an  agate  phial, 
containing  some  oil  which  mircKulomfy  flowed  from  the  bones  of 
Bu  Catherine. 

Haying  yentured  to  ask  a  question,  in  a  humble .  tone,  of  the 
deyout  officiai  who  was  calling  our  attention  to  this  relie  whea 
visiting  the  church,  he  eut  short  ail  further  coUoquy,  by  obsenring 
that  "  it  was  one  of  the  présents  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  was, 
therefore,  of  unquestionable  authenticity."  The  caliph  would  no 
doubthaye  cutoff  anyman's  head  in  a  moment  who  had  attempted 
to  deceiye  him. 

XIV.  The  other  part  of  the  arm  of  Charlemagne,  from  the  hand  to 
the  elbow. 

We  haye  since  leamt  that  this  **  other  part"  was  sent  by  Loins 
XL,  Eing  of  France,  who  caused  it  to  be  enshrined  in  148L 

XYI.  A  snn  enriched  with  enamels,  in  which  is  deposited  a  bit  of  the 
sponge  with  which  they  gaye  our  Sayiour  water  upon  the  cross  ;  a  thom 
of  the  holy  crown  ;  some  bones  of  St.  Zacharias^  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  ;  a  tooth  of  St.  Thomas,  apostle  to  the  Indies  ;  some  hair  of  the 
i^^esile  St.  Bartholomew  ;  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  important  relies  are  only  exhibited  in  public  onee 


d«D^  «enem  ^^eawi  ^be  ce«t  «w  îm  cb3f  «onme  df  êis^j. 
Ckwfév  w,  ^^  aie  Mttie  hook  ^é^,  is  ^s  iieaded  :  *'  Avec 
queHe  éévol^cm  <m  doit  Tisitw  et  iioiiorert^J  twûiites  Relitpies.*'  It 
contttma^  raiiety  «f  priiyers,  auited  t©  the  diffeareat  relies  'vAii^ti 
are  exhibîted,  and  to  be  used  on  those  occasions.  We  forbear  to 
qfiote'  anj  ^-tliem — ond,  if  liie  IrullhTmist  "be  toW — *!OKt  of  respect 
and9e>ferenee,  even  to  tbe  superstilion.  "Wîiatever  tbere  may  be 
-absiu^  afid  derogatory  in  ^ese  adorations,  tfaey  nererâieless 
brea^liîe-  a  4jene  so  sincère,  so  devout,  so  full  tî  faim,  and  often  «o 
patkeèîc,  ^ihat  it  is  scarce4j  possible  to  read  ilhem  witbout  emotioi]. 
And  tiiis  is  eqitaHj  tjhe  case  with  regard  to  manj  of  -Use  almost 
innumerable  prayers  wbicb  bave  been  -written  for  nie  exhibition  ^ 
tbe  IMy  Ooot  at  Trêves.  One  of  them  (we  îatbe&rto  trai^ate 
it  for  tbe  reasons  just  adduced)  tbus  commences  : — 

0«Mia  lesnsl  Du  bôefaste  gdtdlAe  liebel  eiit2lk»le  mein  Herz 
mit  dem  Feuer  Deiner  heiligen  Liebe^  damit  ich  Dicb  meinen  Gt>tt 
imanfhôrliek  âdbe.  O  liebeToller  Efldser  1  Da  %ist  ffirtnis  «n  Kieiue 
in  deii  ^Pëflsten  LeSieR  |[e«toi%en,  fua.  nss  <iinen'Beifm$8  Deiner  ÎM» 
«t^Heben.  Ab«r*eli,  wie^ w^g  wiist  Du-Yoviins ufidn^bemi  Mmuk^iw 
geliebt,  &c» 

'But  anotbejr  passade  from  one  of  thèse  .«(eiriiîtf^d  ''  Gâbete  hsi 
dor  Ansdwiuung  des  beUi^^  Eoebe»  '*)  beuig  of  m  iiicn^«al«ify 
impassicfned  and  profound  character,  the  foUowing  tffmnlitiim.  îs 
offered  :— 

"  T]^  hol^t  name^  iesns^  be  my  Ught,  vhea  aoy  aerves  «f  sSf^  ace 
broken  ;  thy  holiest  aame,  Jésus,  be  ejithroned  îa  my  heart,  whenirâe 
ears  can  liear  no  more  ;  thy  holiest  name,  Jésus»  oe  in  my  <iV«ijri?tF»j 
when  my  toi^e  pows  stlff  ydth  comiQg  deaih  ;  and  when,  at  last, 
my  ^sonl  sepcafates  itself  from  my  body,  then  be  thy  !K>liest  name,  Jesa3> 
my  la^-ttga  in  this  woiM,  and  my  first  yrorà  enjwraklmg  in  etemity.^ 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  understood,  that  while  mai^  of 
•dieBe  pvaycrs  iadmee  a  profound  feeling  of  référence  {to'iihe 
divine  object, — not,  of  course,  to  the  article  in  question),  ^ere  are 
Bittay  mloié^  sk^k  by  ihér  gross  îgn^rMiee,  ^4»*  inthiee  a  Icdy^^  of 
the  bidiesoiifi.  W«  hâve  «een  «oosie  of  thèse  pra^fiert  aad  jaMx^imm 
conjtainingsuch  expressions  as,  "Holy  Coat,  help  us  !  *' — ''SUered 
Shirt,  envelopeour  soûls  !  " — ''Blesaed  Frockof  our  Lovd^  rdi^v» 
ns  of  thèse  afflictions  !  "  4z^»  Ac* 

iG^^e  jr#ad^r  bewg  iMMir  in  fyi  posseftaîon  of  tke  mateiidb  tf 
superstition  so  deeply  and  extensivefyopeNutiBg«tiiH64ay  ^iroBgh«> 
oujb  ih^  populous  provi&ces  of  Rhenûh  Prpsd»,  let  us  prooeed  to 
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llœ  melanchofy  Bequel  and  comequenoes  of  ihe  Pilgrknftge'to  tin 
Holj  Garment  at  Trèy«B. 

The  poor  people^  by  tens  of  thouBands,  and  hundfedB  of  thoii- 
natb,  larooped  off  to  Trères»  eaeh  aeecrding  to  hk  mêans  ;  «orne 
wîA  ample  means  of  ««stenanoe  for  ihe  timey  and  eonTvjaiiee  for 
ike  jonmey  ;  otiiers  wkhoitt«idËcient  meauB  of  any  kind»  though 
ikey  had  sold  ail  ibffj  pesaornied  in  order  to  go.  Many  Btood  in 
idisohiie  need  of  assistanoe  by  ihe  way  there,  and  far  mtfny  more 
ooald  neyer  hare  got  back  at  ail  withoat  aaaîstanee.  As  it  waa, 
Ifae  majority  of  the  poorest  retnmad  in  a  moet-wreCohed  eonditicm 
«-^xhansted,  thin,  ragged,  halfHStarving,  Bnd'WÎth  floaree  «  shoe 
to  their  feet.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  eame  baok  -prayii^ 
aload  as  they«lowly  staggered  and  orawlod  akmg,  so  nraeh  were 
ûiej  snstaii^  by  the  lematicism  irhich  pOMetsed  them.  Many 
ti4ke  oldest  died  ;  bot  they  diod  rejoicing,  and  their  relations 
lai  ^nends  felt  theh*  grief  aUevialed  when  they  reooUeoted  it  was 
înifineli  a  mrase  !  How  melaachelyihat  ail  tfass  amoant  of  self- 
ivro^n,  Ûbb  «aorifiee  of  ftU  oulwmdarei  ^peridMble'ihiitgs  to  an 
kternftl  -principe,  shetiM  be  thtœ  min^|^î«â  and  WMted  !  Bttt 
jgowiuuHCTits  are  ail  alike  in  their  negl«et><ÎF  the^mems  Hieypossess 
o&taming  the  elementary  prinoipleB  of  «hnmanity  islo'goed. 

In  soying  thatmany  of  these^poor  p9<^lesold  ail  th^  pospessoi 
kl wler  to  make  ^is  Pilgrimage,  ire  meannso  IttOTally,  *and  inelwl* 
isg  ail  ^ley  had  reser¥ed  to  support  them  dnmg  the  winter.  One 
pow  man,  who  was  affiioted  wkh  soiatîea  or  Inmbi^,  and  eonld 
BOt  walky  sold  his  littie  field  and  some  otiier  ihmgs  for  tlmtf 
iM&rê,^  be  taken  as  ^aras  possible  in  a^eart.  He  expeeted  to 
be  completely  cnred  by  pra^ng  'to  the  hêfy  'gament.  To  his^ 
hlfimte  astOBÎshment  «nd  miseiy,  and  thiktof  ^fldl'hki  relations  «ad 
iriaids,  he  retumed  as  ill  as  he  -went  I  The  snrprising  intdB- 
gence'haring  rapidly  spread,  a  shrewdly  deroot  person  snggested 
to  him  that  perhaps  the  man  who  had  dxlfen4he  oart  mî^t  net 
laire  ibeen  a  trae  Catholic.  Inqni^^was  mode.  The  carter  ^as^ 
fK^^a-^rae  Catholie  of  the  Chureh^)f  AoBfie.  ^He  was  no  CaUioIie 
et  ail.  The  investigation  "was  new  eorried  to  the  ntmost  point. 
The«man's  father  was  a  Jew  !  As  "for  tiie  man  hims^,  he  iraa 
firand  to  be  notking  ;  but  he  had  Jewish  blood  in  his  Teins,  ai^ 
ihis  was  olearly  the  leason  why  the  poor  sufferer  wiih  scisÈtica  had 
letnmed  without  being  eured.  He  called  ail  his  remaining  énergies 
ic^ether,  sold  whaterer  remained,  borrowed  ail  he  conld  of  hia 
peor  relatives,  and  hiring  another  cart,  withan  undoubted  Oatholk 
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to  drive  it,  peifonncd  thé  Pilgrimage  a  second  time  !  Need  we 
say  he  retumed  as  before  ? — need  we  record  tho  sad  end  of  this 
infatuated  suflferer  ? 

The  money  and  provisions  which  the  peasantry  had  reserved  to 
support  them  during  tbe  winter  having  been  tbus  wasted,  thonsands 
of  tbem  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  want  and  déplorable 
ivretcbedness.  If  tbe  last  winter  was  bard  and  of  long  duration  in 
England,  it  was  far  worso  in  Germany  ;  in  fact,  tbere  were  two  win- 
ters  in  immédiate  séquence,  or  witb  only  two  or  tbree  days*  interval 
of  sun  and  tbaw,  followed  by  beavy  rains.  Tbe  accumulation  of  snow 
in  some  of  tbe  most  frequented  tborougbfares  in  several  cities  and 
towns  was  so  great  tbat  wben  it  bardened  and  settled  down  into 
ice,  it  formed  a  superstratum  of  two  feet,  and  in  some  places  tbree 
feet,  over  tbe  pavement.  It  is  tbe  custom  not  to  remove  tbis  till 
tbe  winter  is  quite  over,  tbe  composed  Germans  sagely  reasoning 
tbat  if  tbey  clear  tbeir  door-ways  or  tbe  borse-way  before  the 
winter  is  over,  tbey  may  bave  to  do  it  a  second  time  !  Wben, 
therefore,  tbere  did  at  last  come  a  gênerai  and  final  tbaw,  ail  this 
mass  of  iced  snow  was  converted  into  a  stream  of  dirty  water,  with 
which  tbe  streets  fiowed  from  one  end  to  tbe  other,  in  some  places 
tbe  streets  being  quite  impassable  without  wading  directly  through. 
This  was  the  case  in  Cologne,  in  Bonn,  and  more  especially  in  the 
villages.  At  this  period  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  most 
lamentable.  Having  expcnded  ail  tbeir  means,  and  therefore  being 
.  without  money,  food,  sufficient  clothing,  or  fuel,  tbey  were  in  a 
state  of  absolute  starvation  dui-ing  the  prolonged  frost,  and  were 
only  saved  from  death  by  individual  and  public  subscriptions. 
What  must  tbe  fanatics  and  impostors  among  the  clergy,  who  had 
inflamed  tbe  imaginations  and  passions  of  the  peasantry  to  under- 
take  tbat  ruinous  Pilgrimage — what  must  tbey,  if  tbey  thought  at 
ail,  bave  thought  of  themselves  and  tbeir  preaching,  when  they 
witnessed  ail  tbis  misery  which  they  had  produced. 

But  the  worst  was  yet to  come.  While  tbe  gênerai  tbaw  at  theclose 
4>î  the  winter  was  covering  tbe  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  with 
water  and  slush,  it  was  rapidly  at  work  upon  the  mountain  snows, 
and  the  snows  on  ail  the  hills  along  the  borders  of  the  Bhine,  and 
of  the  hills  beside  the  rivers  in  the  valleys.  A  stream  of  melted 
snow  soon  began  to  flow  down  into  the  Éhine  from  ail  the  ncigh- 
bouriag  heights,  and  tbis  stream  soon  swelled  to  a  torrent  ;  tbe 
ice  at  tbe  same  time  began  to  break  up  at  Mainz  (Mayenee), 
^ingen,  and  Coblentz,  and  down  it  ail  came  in  buge  masses,  com- 
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pleteljcoyering  aU  the  surface  of  the  broad  rîyer,  floating  rapidly 
onwards,  and  with  the  certaîntj  of  neyer  stopping  till  it  reached 
Holland.  Daj  after  daj,  unceasinglj,  and  thronghout  the  night, 
did  this  flowîng  down  of  mountain-streams  continue,  together  with 
the  continuons  floating  down  the  Rhine  of  the  great  flat  masses  of 
ice,  in  one  grand  and  apparentlj  endless  succession.  It  looked  as 
if  the  winter  palace  of  Time  had  been  broken  up,  and  was  being 
carried  away  in  his  accelerated  course  towards  obliyion.  The 
riyer  began  to  rise,  first  a  fow  inches  in  everj  twenty-four  hours — 
then  a  foot  every  night — ^then  a  foot  and  a  half — and  it  overflowed 
its  banks  on  ail  sides  ;  till  one  night  it  was  found  to  hâve  risen 
nearly  three  feet,  and  the  alarm  had  of  course  become  gênerai. 
The  Rhine  had  now  risen  upwards  of  ten  feet,  and  the  country  on 
both  sides  was  under  water.  Ail  the  fields  and  adjacent  villages 
were  under  water,  and  ail  the  streets  of  the  towns  that  led  down  to 
the  river.  The  peasantry  were  flying  in  ail  directions,  and  as  they 
retreated  to  the  nearest  village,  it  was  soon  found  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  village  to  fly  also,  thus  carrying  with  them  an 
accumulation  of  terrer  and  distress  and  starvation,  to  the  next 
village,  tl^  inhabitants  of  which  houily  expected  to  be  under  the 
same  necessity  for  flight. 

A  few  remained  whose  bouses  happened  to  be  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  had  a  floor  above  the  ground-floor,  into  which  some  of  the 
family  retreated  to  stand  "the  siège.'*  But  the  besiegers  were 
toc  stnmg,  and  as  the  waters  rose,  the  occupants  were  again 
obliged  to  retreat  into  the  next  floor  above,  if  their  bouse  had 
another  floor  (which  only  a  few  in  each  village  generally  bave)  and 
if  it  had  not,  they  were  compelled  to  escape  in  beats.  Villages 
which  had  previoiuly  been  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
standing  upon  green  banks  or  bright  gravelly  soil,  with  rows  of 
trees  along  the  banks  at  the  river 's  edge,  were  now  only  discover- 
able  by  the  tops  of  things — little  church  spires,  roofs,  chimneys, 
top  stories,  tq»  of  trees,  &c.:  in  front  ail  was  water,  with  water  ail 
round,  and  water  beyond.  The  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  o{^M)8ite  to  Bonn,  were  more  especially  in  this  nearly 
obliterated  position,  as  observed  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  Alte 
25oll,  from  the  high  bouses,  from  the  high  grounds  at  the  back  of 
the  town,  and  from  the  top  of  the  large  gallery  of  the  old  windmill 
in  front,  which  during  the  whole  of  one  Sunday  was  thronged  with 
successive  crowds  of  spectators.  The  remaining  inhabitants  who 
were  still  "holding  eut"  in  the  second  floors  of  the  inundated 
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▼SfaigoB,  W6se  «Qppfiedffnéh  '^iSvod  -Ijy  %o0l6  'fpom  Bonn.  It  was  « 
ccmimen  tliîng  at  ihkttime  tasee  hige  bocts  afloatlial^aj  np  two 
or  ihree  of  are  streets  of  Benn,  idimig  in  bread  £poin  a  baker's 
Bhop.  One  -of -the  fimt  of  thèse  breacUboais  was  engaged  by  some 
IBnglB^  résidents,  who  rowed  awaj  fortliwith  to  1^  immdated 
Tilk^es,  pljing  ^'in  and  out"  ammig  the  reok  and  chimnejs 
and  other  ''^tops  of  thmgs"  to  distribute  brectd,  ^and  reliere  in 
citer  ymys  the  occupants  of  upper  floors,  or  oiher  nsroman^ 
Yeneiian  situatîcms.  The  fanatic  clergj  Who  had  ezcited^'âie  poor 
to  theirn^inons  Pilgrîmage  were  bjno  means  eqnallj  ''^proBQÎnest** 
on  any  of  thèse  oocasioïK. 

Tl»9  waters  soon  began  to  Bubside,  and  the  worm  «un  c^cme 
£orth.  The  Ehine  proymees  may  be  saîd  to  hâve  no  «eason  *ôf 
«pring^  winter  ends,  there  sae  a  léw  warm  <^eariiig  days,  asid  sum- 
mer  begîns.  The  «team-boats  were  again  on  the  rîyer,  b^fefre  "aie 
inondation  was  half  abated,  «nd  ran  dose  aUmg  ihe  bord^ps  of  iàse 
S^  half-submerged  TiUages,  in  order  to  gratîfythe  curiesityiif 
passengers.  In  doing  this,  ho^yer,  they^rodnoed  a  long'^urffluqg 
swell^  i^hich,  .net  b^i^  mfw  stopped  by  banfes,  or  able  to  «ezpeodl 
hself  «riper  «•  spaee  ^of  i^alkw  water,  ToUed  in^fùll  force  agakijrii  ihe 
upper  stories  of  houses,  and  the  graduaHy'emwgmg  Tecè^andinp 
windowB  of  cottages,  and<either  dehigedthe  onÇrhaA^itable^iocDiB, 
orfaîrly  swqst  ctf  chîmneys,  gabk-^s,  mid  ro^gs.  TlreBe^eod 
aggressians  bcîng  repeated,  iâae  'habituallyim^rtuiMble^eanaitty 
were  roused  by  iàe  emergencj  of  the  case,  'and  deelared  thcy 
would  ^re  iBtotheneBrt^«leanHboat  that  ran  so  close  to  tire  ^illageB. 
T^  veiy  nezt  sateam^Mat,  ^wîlh  duR*acteriBtîc  indîfl^renee,  andivc 
«ort  of  belief  that  so  "peaêeable  lœd  stolid  an  animal  as  tbe 
peasantay  -of  iteîr  istherland  couM  be  Tea%  eiroîted'to  ony  aotoml 
^olenee,iâîd'ran<in  as  dose  as  the  others,'^toiiapre  a  look^' — and 
to  the  utter.astcmiEdinientvof  ail  the  worthy  Gennans  on  board,  waa 
justoaUy  À^mponivem  one  of  the  upper  wmdows  of  the  yîllf^e» 
mi^  a  musket  dwrged  with  gonpowdOT  and  a  Bort  of  gmpe-steit 
vî  bits  «f  ibriok  and  pebbles.  The  «teamer  that  nesËt  followed  kept 
far  enough  <^;  in^fftct,  ran  «o  closely  idong  the  of^Mïôle  shiBW, 
lihat  many  of  the  inhabitants  «et  up  a  shout  of  kmghter. 

Wihen  the  inundation  was  quite  gone,  the  dévastation  it  bail 
oomiKiitteâ  upon  thèse  poor  little  Tillages  was  but  too  visible  ^—- 
houses  and  cottages  unroofsd,  or  with  the  lower  parts  bo  injured 
that  they  would  not  be  safe  to  lire  in,  and  required  to  be  re-buiU^ 
many  cottages  compktely  ^gutted/'  ^r  with  only  the  upright 


or  pOes  left  standing,  and  someiuid  l^Mn^tomplelelj  swept  awaj* 
It  will  be  readil j  nndegflleod  "éhst  -âieee  wen  wmwb  -cf  total  loea  ; 
aie  poor  people  had  no  **  insnrances,^  nor  food,  nor'  monej,  n<Hr 
place  to  lay  their  heads,  nor  clothes,  nor  implements  of  trade» 
craft,  or  husbandrj.  Thej  were  onlj  saved  £ram  death  bj  anb- 
seriptîons  wbich  were  raued  thronghout  the  ifhsie  of  Pnuaia» 
the  lists  beginning  yriûi  the  Eing  (thoogh  là»  iiibaoE^onB  actnallj 
began  with  the  merchanta  and  other  pimte  indÎTiduals),  and 
immedîately  foUowed  bj  the  nobOitj,  armj,  merchants,  Engliah 
résidents,  and,  indeed,  by  ihe  principiEd  inhabitants  of  ail  the  citiea 
and  towns,  according  to  their  several  meana. 

What  must  the  poor  people  hâve  thou^t  of  sneh  m  oalamity  aa 
this  inondation  foUowing  their  reeent  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holj 
Goat  ?  and  what  must  they  htppe  -âionght  of  its  heafing  and  pre- 
serving  properties,  if  their  minék  Àad  hem  ai  Vheti^  to  think  of 
IhemaUer? 


THE  "POOR  MAJ^S  MIIBND. 
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He  cornes,  he  cornes,  his  chadiat^iâMBk 

Are  flaedûng  in  the  ami^ 
And  everything  around  re^^eals 

Earth's  gay  and^ded  One-: 
The  breeze  with  gentlar  bfeathÎDg  «tMb» 
The  veiy  roadway  prondor  laek, 
The  honour'd  doit  anpeais  to  % 
With  air  of  stiâing  dignity  : 
The  cawing  rooks  saspend  their  fli^t, 
The  gnats  are  dancing  wilhdelight, 
And  a^ed  meo,  wbose  ragged  dcani, 
And  air  of  passive  wretdSe^Mis, 

Bespeak  them  sons  of  ioîl, 
Bow  hombly  down  as  past  ^em  flias 
The  God  of  their  admuing  eyes, 

The  lordling  of  the  soil  ! 
While  others  on  the  pathwi^  stand 
With  greasy  hat  in  homy  hand, 
And  over  ail  there  seems  to  dwell 
A  mute,  but  strangely  mighty  spell  ; 
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And  on  thé  listening  ear, 
The  sounds  ihat  float  across  the  plain 
Condense  themselves  into  a  strain 

Of  voices  soft  and  clear, 
That  in  a  tone  seraphic  saj — 

Good  working  folks  attend, 
And  fit  respect  and  homage  paj, 
And  bless  the  bright  and  glorious  daj 
That  sends  across  your  vnlgar  way 

His  Grâce,  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend." 

The  "  Poor  Man's  Friend"  who  sallies  ont 

With  huntsman,  hound,  and  hom, 
To  waken  with  his  Nimrod  shout 

The  echoes  of  the  mom  : 
To  chase  to  death  the  savage  hare, 
Or  seek  the  stalwart  fox's  lair, 
To  break  the  hedge,  to  leap  the  ditch, 
And  deem  it  pastime  rare  and  rich, 
In  combat  fierce  the  brush  to  win, 
And  proud  as  ancient  Paladin, 
In  panoplv  of  annour  bright, 
The  ^erdon  of  the  gallant  fight 

Tnumphantly  to  bear  ; 
And  eye  with  scom  each  peasant  vile. 
As  though  his  présence  might  défile, 

His  breathing  taint  the  air  ; 
Then  placing  to  his  dacal  nose 
The  otto  choice  of  Cashmere*s  rose 
To  bless  disceming  fate,  that  he 
Belonçs  to  no  such  pottery, 

Such  coarse  unsightly  clay. 
For  common  nse  alone  designed, 
A  mère  machine  without  a  mina, 

The  pipkin  of  the  day  : 
A  thinç  when  lords  are  flitting  by 

With  meekest  grâce  to  bend, 
Created  but  to  steal  and  .lie, 
To  fflt>an  and  sweat,  to  starve  and  die, 
To  dress  his  sonl  in  livery, 

And  serve  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend." 

The  «  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  the  best  of  friends, 

A  friend  when  others  fail  ; 
For  he  the  starving  poacher  sends 

To  banquet  in  a  jail  : 
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To  herd  with  wretches  cursed  and  bann'd 

The  veiy  offal  oî  the  land, 

The  living  plagae-spots  that  infect 

The  earth  with  princely  mansions  deck'd, 

Who  still  retain  their  félon  maws, 

Despite  the  wise  and  lenient  laws, 

And  beg  with  brazen  hardihood —  * 

Yes,  absolutely  beg  the  food 

Their  labour  cannot  win  : 
Away  with  them,  our  jails  were  made 
For  such  an  outcast  pauper  grade, 

In  with  the  wretches,  in. 
To  bless  the  crust  by  jailers  giv'n 
As  though  'twere  manna  sent  from  heaven, 
While  he,  the  "  Poor  Man's  Friend,"  may  glide 
Through  royal  rooms,  with  honest  pride, 

An  angel  in  disguise, 
So  deck'd  with  stars,  the  çazer  might 
Imagine  he  had  left  his  bnght 

Apartments  in  the  skies  : 
And  that  to  earth  alone  he  came 

A  grâce  to  earth  to  lend. 
And  give  that  most  serene  and  tame 
And  meek  and  modest  maiden,  Famé, 
A  chance  to  tnimpet  forth  his  name. 
And  shout  "  The  Poor  Man's  Friend." 
The  "Poor  Man's  Friend  "  who  proudly  stands 

Where  gather'd  densely  round 
The  lords  of  funds,  and  lords  of  lands 

With  aspect  most  profound. 
Assemble  for  a  nation 's  weal. 
And  "  leam  to  feel  what  wretches  feel," 
Until  their  hearts  with  pity  bleed 
At  contemplating  pauper  need, 
Maintaining  still  their  golden  plan, 
To  bless  and  save  their  fellow  man,    # 
Which  cannot  fail  of  being  right 
While  taxing  heav'nis  own  blessed  light 

And  taxing  heav'n-sent  food. 
And  building  union  prisons  strong 
To  gather  ail  the  pauper  throag 

In  one  huge  brotherhood. 
And  guarding  with  religious  care 
The  sacred  birds  that  skim  the  air. 

And  proud  this  velvet  lord  must  be, 
This  concentrated  charity, 
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Thit  IMooli:  of  the  w«i^ 
A  saiiited  thing  o*er  eaxtàï  t»  ron^. 
A  lump  of  livinghoneycomb, 

Ail  bleenng  and  ail  bkit: 
His  name  througfa  eveiy  h—rtmMfrgtBal, 

And  peace  and  oomfort  stnd 
To  happy  Englishmen,  vfho  fm^ 
A  graterol  throb  ai  evmry  meil. 
And  night  and  morning  hnmUy  fanad 

And  bless  the  <<  Poor  Man's  Enend." 


tmmm 


FINE  AP^PILH'  SFOr! 

A  FACT  AND  A%  BAKOZ.. 

BY  PAUL.BKLL. 


-•*■ 


Give  eyery  man  his  destert,  and  who  ahall  'ëoê^  wUppîng  ! 

Nm  rùodmffof  an  M  Q^otaH<m, 

What  an  odd  liai  of  olaûns  to  distinetion  nnght  be  made  ont, 
by  a  person  curions  in  the  Anatomy  of  (xentiliiy!  Gentleman 
Smith,  as  any  stage  story-teller  will  oorroborate,  was  wont  to 
pride  himself  on  never  haying  gone  down  liirough  a  trap  ! — T' other 
eyening  I  paid  a  yisit  to  a  couple  of  old  neighbours,  who  married 
at  maturity  and  were  blessed  by  the  arrivai  of  their  **  olive  branch  " 
some  years  later.  It  was  hard  to  pay^  ibe  expeoted  compliment, 
to  such  a  little  fat  formai  (créature! — an^  aged- womanon  two  short 
legs,  as  the  Mackreth's  ofilspring.  But  I  waa  net  oalled  upon  ; 
the  fond  mother  did  it  herself  :  "A  dear  Englii^  cMkL  she  is,  Mr. 
Bell,"  said  that  wise  woman,  with  ar  little  tear  of  pride,  "  She 
won't  leam  any  language  but  her  own  !"  I  remember  the  days 
when  the  relationa  of  a  man  wha  had'.  escaped  trom  a  French 
prison,  gave  themselves  airs  for  many  a  long  year  on  that  account, 
till  their  next  door  neighbour's  brother-in-law^  happened  to  pick  up 
the  poor  Pnncess  Charlotte's  handkerohî^,  Tvèdoh,  of  course, 
snuffed  out  their  pretensions  completely  fmd  for  ever.  You  Lon- 
doners.  Sir,  hâve  no  idea  of  what  makes  a  Somebo^;  and  why,  in 
conntry  towns.  Going  to  and  fro  a  good  deal,  as  I  hâve  done  of 
late, — and  remembering  the  things  I  bave  seen  and  heard,  during 
ihe  last  forty  years,  however,  ha»  made  me  able  to  i^eak  to  the 
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ptmii  And- oâi.  aao^âitt  AoaAkê^  L  j^mamé*  yos,  ii4iioli  somo*'  ' 
toBtfh  ooma.  iiitot  jaa^wkoA,  tm^l  tôt  nuig^  lauuiig  baek  in  tlw 
coBtcol  OBB  of^  tbei^  iiânftj  oafnaga%  iiiid[)l6  t«  talk  or  look 
vkmi  znA^lieaaaaft  of  :  tha-dinniay  noîse  aad  the-  lighteiiiig  speod, 
aiâcrefièflèML  ^eii^ wkk^L bA^paiiad.  oiily  kai  w«dc,  >«è^I  wa». 
sof^kosedto  bd:  asleef»,  '^as  oba  of  the  sort  <^  penom  wê  never 
oaed  to  be  broof^  into^  ooateotiwitli*"  Tbe  eqseaker  wbs  o^great 
lady,  wfaoao^nolioiiSTafi'  iateroonna  hacL  not  mt  bejond  Sir  Cfaarlea 
Gxandison's  ooacb  aadksîa^  aBd.'^'bBft'Byron  a  "  aedan-ohaîr. 

<^Agr,"  iluH^it  Lto-nq^etl^  ^^^imÊBSxdoeê  make  («a  aoquainted 
witk  odd  thinga!  "  asditbMi.  L  maKoàMneà  a  Bome  I  bad  beard 
diB(nibed4.'vvJM&  dining  ûat  osa  dâ^,  Ib:  Boi^^iij'  Simet»  bj  one  of 
thoae  -wiîlera  ^muaed»  whsa  "Limik  yoang,  ta*  be  raifaer  afinaîd  o£ 
aadaii^  ta  dîne  mtb  m^  in  towna  'vharabnnness  ia  bouneMb  Ho, 
it^aeesafl^  hadcioaaed  to  Aa^mexj^  one  avmmep^.in  tbe  same  paol^ 
ynâàLA  ladj.^oflemune  yen  ail  know^— Miaa  Fannj  Kemble  that 
waa».  Tbi^  Imd  aravedLtbaee  in  tiw  mida^  of  tbe  K%rme$9ê  (tbe 
tbîrd  wefSk  in  Angiiat),  -wiien  tbe  old  town  ia  full  of  the  old 
Flendabîdxeeseaé     Tba  biplace  oi^  of  tbe  MKHnen,  witb  tbdr 

loi^  li^^p«t4ike  eaiSt  so  enobanted.  Mra. >  that  sbe  boi^t 

onet^thin  and  tiien»  and  came  down.  in  it.to  dinner  ai  tbe  uile 
d'kêtÊk  (Mttfib  aa  if  a>Fren<di  lady  vreste  to.'  diooae  to-walk.abont 
Tiowdwir  in  tbe  bearer  bat  and  blue  cloak  of  one  of  Bdbeeea'a 
daBgkt€Brih:  bnt^tbaiia  nttiber  bero  nor  tbere.)'  WeU,  to  be  aure, 
every^cae  <waa  looking  at  tbe  En^^iabwenan,  and  wondering  wbo 
sbft.^vraaa  ;  and  tbe  next  morning,  wlwa  my  frî«id  goi  into  tbe  rail- 
waftiraiBt^for  Brnsa^,  a  daiay^^aoedlittle  German  lady,  wbo  ootdd 
boâk  no-  lo&g^and  bad^  seei.  tbe  t^o  apeaking  to  eacb  otber, 
*'beg^$d.to  aflk  bim  tbe  name  of  tbe  wearer  of  ihe.  ci^."  Bbe 
waa-  Bùtm.  told  ;.  and  tbe.  anaw^.  waa  preeioua  to  ber,  for  tbe 
QenoaoBi  bia  Royid  Hî^meaa  tbe  Prînee  m>t  excepied^  I  dare  say, 
baTe  a  paeaîon  for  Bngliab  dramaand  Sngliab  aotors»  and  tbe 
nieoet  of  tbe  ^iddona,  and  tbe  laat.of  tba^  Jidieta^  waa  aa  w^  known 
by  nawe.  at  Dreeden  aa  at  Daveniaey.  But  on  tbe  otber  side  of  my 
ôiend  aate  anotborrfignee^-aJB^nme  :  a  cconely  woman  sbe  was, 
wiâf  bar  d^ff.oalfebrown  o^i^ksflfiyjaid.ber  i^tleasly-wbite  linen 
beadgeasy.and:  llffl^piraa-bandlhfolded  <m  tbe  croc^  of  ber  ptirsy 
U^kt  nB^btreUa.  At.  first  sbe  aate  like  a  atatue,  lookisg  down, 
cox^eoitwîtlL  ber  oim  good  tboug^ta  (^^t  I  baye  beard  Englisb 
migteiiBOiaen  aay^Tery  wicloed  tbinga-  of.  tbose  like  ber)  ;  but  tbe 
gimii^Enanwaft  awace^  ba  aaid^tbattaa.tbe  talk  went  on^. 
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tbe  corners  of  the  placid  mouth  began  to  tmtch  andto  twiil,  as  if 
the  world  Vas  wora:iDg  tlieré,  atid  then  tlie  mtrth  settled  into  a 
broad  smile,  and  the  bead  faii^y  raised  itself,  and  tbe  meek«  d^rk- 
brown  eyee  set  tbemselves  witb  such  a  cutiodîty  on  tfee  face  ôf  tbe 
German  ladj  wbo  asked,  and  tbe  Engbsbman  wbo  answered,  Abont 
tbe  wearer  of  tbat  Antwerp  cap.  She  "  bad  bèard  tbe  cbin^es  ^t 
midnigbt  tooT'  Sbe  too  knew  tbe  wbrd  of  power.  Apd  tbînk 
you  tbe  refectory  was  not  tbe  better  for  ber  ride  ?  I  don't,  wondc^ 
diat  tbe  Pepe  bas  a  spite  agamst  tbose  raikoads.  '  "/.\ 

Wéll,  but  I  am  doing  anytbing  ratber  tban  imY^ng  fird-clasi 
ftisbîon  to  tbe  point  I  want  to  reacb — ^Distînction  :  or,  as  poçr 
Hood  used  to  say  **  wbere  one  puts  one*s  dig,**    Wb^i  talkin^  of 
olir  country  neîgbbours,  I  can  never  forget  tbe  Pratts  of  Prmifc 
Park  ;  an  example,  if  tbere  eyer  was  one,  of  a  réputation  oddlj 
built  up,     Tbey  were  known  tbrougbout  tbe  country.     Noi  for, 
bîrtb  •  as  some  one  saîd,  **  tbere  were  so  many  bends  in  ^beïç 
escutcbeon,  tbat  tbe  Une  of  ancestry  got  out  bf  sigbt  and  no  one 
could  find  it."     Not  f»r  beâuty  ;  botb  be  and  sbe  werô  plaîn  an^. 
pale,  and  if  I  were  to  add,  platter-faced,  it  would  be  no  scanïUl. 
Not  for  wealtb  ;  tbey  were  reasonably  well  off,  notbîng  more  ;  k^i, 
it  was  always  given  out  tbat  tbey  bad  not  mucb  to  spare  &f 
cbarity.     Not  for  talent  ;  Mr.  Pratt's  "Jtist  so,**  cé^me  as  oft^ji 
wrong  as  rigbt,  and  bis  lady  is  tbe  person  (thougb  tbe  anecdojfjci 
bas  been  given  to  more  tban  one)  wbo  saîd,  "  sbe  could  not  re|î^ 
tbe  Scott  norels,  tbey  were  so  low-lived  !  '*    About  tbeîr  virtue'^^l 
would  ratber  not  speak,  baving  an  objection  to  pronounce  on  rç^- 
neîgbbours.      The   Pratts'  réputation  was   neîtber   "up**   nor 
**^down  '*  in  tbat  respect.     Let  us  bope  tbat  tbey  were  not  worse' 
tban  tbe  rest  of  us.     Tbeir  place,  too,  was  nothing  particules  ;  a 
square  brick  bouse,  witb  doors  tbat  sbut  and  cbimneys  tbat  drew, 
in  a  very  sufficient  park,  neitber  beautiful  nor  ancient  ;  but  belpng- 
ing  to  it  was  the  strong  point  of  the  Pratts — tbeir  Pinêry  ! 

You  must  bave  lived  in  the  country,  I  say,  to  conceîve  tbe  ever- 
lastingness  of  such  a  topic  as  tbis.  Nay,  too,  and  its  value.  I 
for  one  would  far  sooner  bave  beard  Mr.  Pratt  talk  of  pine-applcs 
tban  politics.  One  might  leam  sometMnff  on  tbat  subject.  He 
and  bis  wife  were  urbane,  as  ail  difltinguisbed  people  sbould  be. 
Every  new  stove,  every  new  specîcs,  Mr.  Knight  s  dîscovery  <^ 
turf  in  pots,  Mr.  Loudon's  suggestions  for  tbe  economisîng  of  fuel, 
bad  been  one  and  ail  anticipated  at  Pratt  Park,  to  bear  tbem  tell 
tbe  taie.     The  Horticultural  Society  bad  taken  its  rise  from  a  case 
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tt onsucccssful  riralrj betwixt tlieiu  and the  Pottcrs  :  "a good sort 
of  people,  wbo  had  since  wisely  confined  their  attention  to  pippins." 
The  great  glass-house,  at  Chatsworth,  hadbeen  originall y  intended 
to  demolish  their  "  croims  of  glorj  ;  "  "  hut  the  Duke,  hke  a  sen- 
sible man,  hadlooked  into  matters  for  himself,"  &c.,  &c.  For 
results  i  a  Brobdignag  spécimen  had  been  ripened  up  to  the  hour 
of  her  Majestj's  coronation  diuner  ;  the  Emperor  of  ail  the 
Brutes  '<had  taken  one  home  with  him,"  in  token  where<^  a 
malachite  yase  iras  a  few  months  after  seen  in  the  great 
forcing-house.  During  the  fortj-two  strikes  and  toms-out,  **  the 
neighbours  had  come  forward  yerj  properlj  ;  there  were  soma 
institutions  it  was  agreeable  to  see,  whîch  persons  of  ail  parties 
stiil  agreed  in  supporting — privilèges  only  ai  command  of  old- 
established  tan-pits,  which  new  people*s  money  could  not  buj  ;  for 
jou  know/'  was  Mrs.  Pratt*s  perpétuai  winding  up,  "  it  is  a  fruit 
which  never  can  become  common.  A  présent  of  one  is  a  présent  ; 
and  cors,  people  are  good  enough  to  saj,  are  peculiarly  well- 
grown  ;  not,  however,  that  I  am  a  judge — Mr.  Pratt  is,  I  believe.** 

Happy  mortals  in  their  stronghold  of  pride,  to  hâve  one  thing 
of  their  own — ^în  itself  a  rare  luxury,  whîch  they  had  carrîed  to 
the  highest  perfection  !  One  may  buy  a  waterfall.  (I  knew  a 
mon  who  did,  and  was  arrested  because  he  never  paid  for  its  being 
set  up  in  his  park.)  One  maj  even  remove  old  trees  ;  Sir  Hany 
Stewart  has  taught  that  trick  to  the  upstarts  who  hâve  no  delicacj, 
and  wish  to  hâve  '<as  umbrageous  a  shade,"  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  the  Robins,  as  persons  who  hâve  long  been  settled  ; 
but  to  vie  with  the  Pines  of  Pratt  Park  was  religiousljr  believed  to 
be  impossible  throughout shire. 

But,  well-a-day  !  Time,  the  improver,  who  hath  made  straw- 
berries  two  mouthfuls  big,  and  the  "  little,  old-fashioned,  rough, 
red  gooseberry,"  into  a  load  for  a  child's  hand—Time,  thanks  ta 
whom,  roses  are  now  counted  by  thousands,  and  heartseases  by  the 
tens  of  thousands — turus  Pratts  old,  though  he  aggravâtes  their 
treasures  to  a  bulk  I  should  be  afraid  to  mention.  The  lord  and  the 
lady  of  the  park  began  to  wane,  owned  themselves  ''to  be  not  what 
they  had  been,''  and  in  spite  of  the  wondrous  speed  of  the  âge  we 
are  living  in,  to  feel  their  chariot  wheels  drive  heavily.  1  must 
not  say  they  pîned,  because  that  with  them  would  bave  meant  that 
they  wazed  heavicr  and  heavier,  rounder  and  rounder.  But  their 
eyes  grew  dim,  making  it  difficult  for  them  any  longer  to  read  the 
papers  ;  their  old  neighbours  began  to  drop  through  the  pitfalls  of 
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k's  bridge  ;  and  the  gre«t  honses  round  ijboat  ih^n  to  ittmm, 
untenanted,  Baye  one  or  two,  perlia|>8,  which  were  take^.bj  cotto^ 
lordfi,  whom  it  was  a  principle  with  them  to  discountenanoe,  1% 
rii^rt,  the  pair  had  been  midsed  from  church  and  market,  race  aaq^ 
festival,  for  some  time«  wlien  about  eigbt  weeks  ago»  I  was  Btru(^. 
of»  iontering  the  jFard  of  the  — ^  terminus,  by  the  sight  of  a  tiny,. 
elder  .^gentlewoman  in  weeds,  foUowed  bj  a  Hverj  servant  bearing 
a  huge  basket.  Herself  I  should  not  bave  reoollected — it  seen\a- 
to  me.  now-.^day8,  as  if  everybody  shrinks  up  eo,  whe»  they  «et 
înto  jears — ^but  who  conid  mistake  that  rich»  rich  odour  ?  Had  not 
the  eje  been  directed  to  foUow  the  nose,  bj  something  like  tho: 
crown  of  a  cacique,  wfaich  peered  out  with  a  sort  of  princely  nonLr 
chalanee,  from  among  the  folds  of  the  tissue  paper,  whidi  waa 
tied  over  the  réceptacle  ?  It  was  Mrs.  Pratt  on  her  waj  tO 
Zkmdon  ;  "  the  first  time  she  had  stirred  out  since  her  loss/'  with 
an  offering  for  the  dear  little  princes  and  princesses— one  a-piecd« 
*'  She  knew  that  everjthing  had  been  sadlj  neglected  of  late,  bu^ 
^e  bdieved  thej  were  still  equal  to  that  at  the  park/*  And  she 
mounted  alone,  intp  her  bottle-green  chaise,  and  drew  down  the 
blinds  ;  while  her  maid  and  man,  the  latt^  with  bis  gorgeouA 
burden,  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  less  aristocratie  passengers. 

Désirons  as  I  am  of  keeping  pace  with  mj  species — ^whicb 
means.  ae  Bome  one  bas  ingeuiously  stated  it.  knowing  aU  d» 
eoncems  of  one's  neighbours — I  became,  as  usual,  presentlj,  too 
sfiqùd,  to  report  dearly  the  conversation  which  went  on^  in 
which  '*  poor  dear  master's  end,  who  went  oJBT  so  like  alamb,^*  and 
''thebedin  the  west  bouse,''  and  '' mistress's  mouming,**  and 
'*  blàck  Jamaica,"  were  so  oddly  jumbled,  that  I  scarce  knew  where 
the  grief  ended  and  where  the  gardening  began.  But  I  could 
gather  that  Mr.  Pratt's  disconsolate  relict  had,  âfter  some  noonths 
of  seclusion  and  sorrow,  been  prevailed  upon  "  to  rouse  herself, 
and  to  go  into  the  bouses  again  ;"  and  that,  some  gleams  of  the 
ancient  spirit  reviving  in  her,  she  had  determined,  with  the 
romance  of  âge  (for  âge  hath  a  romance,  which  lingers  behind — > 
as  youth's  goes  before — its  time  !)  to  attempt  a  pilgrimage  to 
Babylon — to  see  the  royal  children,  with  her  présent  in  her  lap — 
secure,  dear  woinan,  of  thanks  and  civilities — the  ordinary  fere 
of  ihose  who  approach  our  gracions  Queen  and  her  consort,  with 
courtesy  and  seiTice  !  For  in  feeling  and  sensé  of  obligation^  poor 
Mistress  Pratt  was  stîU  at  the  respectable  days  of  George  the 
Thîrd,  and  Miss  Bumey's  **  sweet  "  Queen  Charlotte.     The  rail- 
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rOâd;  ii  18  tnié,  was  an  intnudon  on  lier  ideas  of  proprietj»  iàker% 
ms  no  denjmg  that  ;  but  she  could  ait  in  her  own  oarriage  ! 
^Mnewliat  qyaint,  hj  the  waj,  if  not  riekettj,  was  the  vehide  ; 
spçctnd  and  dowager-Iike  was  its  appearanœ  on  the  truck»  and 
dusparaging  the  conunénta  lavished  on  it,  at  Nine  Ehns,  hj  ike 
knngers  who  watched  the  post-boj  attaeh  his  horses  to  it^  and 
icfttched  ladj,  hian,  maid,  pug,  eaps,  and  pine-apples,  ratUe  oui  of 
^  yard  in  quest  of  a  quiet  hôtel  in  Jermjn  Street. 

I,  toOy  was  bonnd  St.  James '-ward^ — ^in  one  of  her  Majettj'a 
carnages.  No.  1028 — and  aco<»*dingto  Mr.  Harrison's  nsual  dôings» 
was  not  distanced  in  mj  humble  hackney  conyejance,  bj  aie 
Tehicle  which  had  so  often  strack  awe  into  the  hearts  of  timid 
j^tenders  to  gentilitj  in  the  countrj.  Up  Abingdon  Street  and 
Whitehall  we  sped,  past  those  perplexing  sims  of  ameMoration  and 
national  gratitude,  the  fountaîns  and  the  pillar  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  I  was  wonderîng  how  the  desolate  old  ladj  would  accustom 
hers^  to  such  a  waste  of  water,  such  an  audacity  of  stone,  when 
I  perceired  the  tremulous  bottle-green  machine  gtve  two  or  {hree 
sptimiodie  jerks,  and  then,  afier  a  little  furîous  plungîng  bn  the 
pÉcrt  of  the  horses,  fakly  break  down.  A  crowd  of  people  Boram- 
bling  round  a  cart  had  scared  the  horses,  and  llie  Praiit  ofôpage 
was  not  robust  enoagh  to  stand  anj  scaring.  Nor  was  i€é  nustress. 
1^  was  extricdted  through  one  of  the  Windows  insensiUe.  It 
^il^|»eared  that  her  nerres  were  crueDy  shaken.  Could  you  ha^e 
goeBoed  it  ?  Her  chaise  had  run  into  a  New  Proyidence  cart, 
witii  the  tempting  and  strange  cry — **pinb  appleb  !  hbw  proh- 
imi^CE  pnnss  l  a  penny  a  suce  !  "  Bhe  had  seen  it — heard  it — 
Stnelt  it, — ^no,  not  tasted  it  !  That  uneasy  résolution  to  go  up  to 
Lendon  and  ''pay  h^  duty,"  had,  then,  been  but  a  rushing  to 
her  doom  ! 

Shaken,  astoonded,  and  with  the  feeling  that  she  had  no  longer 
a  Hr.  Pratt  to  take  her  part,  luid  that  had  he  been  alive  such 
âiîngs  could  not  haye  happened,  the  po<Mr  little  lady  spoke  not 
mueh  more  in  this  worid.  Some  words  she  was  heard  to  murmur, 
abottt  the  ''French  Rerolution,"  <Hhe  market  gardeners,"  and 
'^Ibét  this  world  was  no  longer  a  place  for  M  faimlies  to  live  in/* 
'^ijke  Luddites  would  haye  her  earrings  ont  of  her  ears,  she  si^ 
poaed,  next — and  her  gold  watch."  Then  she  added,  more 
ntîittly,  something  signîfyiz^  '*  readiness  to  be  eut,"  hoped  '*  ihat 
the  new  secession-house  would  be  of  the  right  température," 
qmyered  a  little,  feebly,   in  the  chair  she  was  placed  in,  and 
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d^ri«d  !     "  Sied,"  onght  to  lure  been  t^e  coron^'s  rerdiot,  of 
adtKhftrge^  "  PùW'AppleSkott" 

1  turaed  nwaj  tt<m  the  broben  oU  «bÙH^  snd.  tbs  â««eM«cl-  eU 
gentlewamaa,  g^ied  àt  tbe  abrupt  caUetnfJra-;  'fbcthft'hftd'dGBa 
iittle  ill  in  ber  day — but  «ith  the  feeltng  <^  ene  irbo  hak  weii,« 
TJûon  :  tbe  Ust  inulaught  of  Interaeuno  and  SstQrprÎMj  iirtaj^ 
atranghnlda  «f  the  exduÛTe  of  the  eurth.  The  kaell'af'  4m 
«octent  genttewMnaB  U  told  I— >Poat-chaiBe8  «ro  cnunUingt  )H)d 
^M-«f>)>wfl  aold  în  Ihe  etroeta  for  ft  pennj  a  alWe  I 


IHB  CmLD  AND  THE  ORIMINÂX. 

TES  AOBICULtimAL  COL05T   OP  KSTTBAT,  HEAB  TOURS,  IK  PBAllCÏrh 
F9B  TES  IIOBAL  AND  PHISICAL  SECOVZRT  07  TOlTMfi  DEUnlirESA- 

Tes  beaeTplent  «fforta  of  those  irho  are  strÎTing  to  in^niTâ  Àft 
phjBiîca!  KDd  luoral  condition  of  the  joutbful  culpiit,  maj -find 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  an  aooount  of  the  agricnltorai- 
colonj  of  Uettray,  near  Tours,  in  France,  founded  fife  yeani^go, 
tf/t  the  moral  training  of  boys  coQTÎcted  of  crime.  Thia  coltK^liaf- 
bec(mi9  the  parent  of  aimilar  inatitutiona  in  variouH  pai^.iqf 
France  for  ehîldren  of  both  sexes.  Tbe  following  account  ia  srà{iUe4, 
-upon  tbe  autiiority  of  one  irho  vîsited  the  colony  laat  summer,  a^d 
there  aaw  the  régénération  of  young  oSenders  effected  by  mildest.- 
tnetuts.  Instead  of  confinement,  he  saw  peifect  liberty  ;  instead.  o£ 
the  tmwholesome  and  stupifying  labour  of  the  tread-mill,,  thei^' 
were  tbe  invigorating  and  inatructÎTe  occupationa  of  agricnlturç, 
Ho  boarding.school,  composed  of  the  most  faTonrably-àiçnm.'. 
Btonccd  cbildren,  could. cxhibit  a  pîcture  of  better  coder,  condnoti. 
or  feeling,  than  waa  shown  in  thia  colony. 

Thèse  astonialùng  and  delightful  résulta  may  be  traced  to  tn^ 
First,  tbe  derolediiéaB  and  energjr  of  Mea^efira 
)6  Brétignères,  who  hare  cbeerfully  saicrificè^; 
iloyment,  and  havo  taken  up  their  abodei^rj^i 
listrict,  in  order  to  promoto  tne  welfare  of  t^c^. 
ixample  or  ignorance  bas  led  aetray  :  seeoiuUJi^^ 
e  colony  away  frora  largo  towna  and  manu^^' 
I  agriQuItural  district,  where  the  éhîldren  can~be 
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tmi^b^i^AÉÊiaÊ^goAtf,  «ria  A«  tradêc  waneeted  with  it,  «ISoh 
do  DOt  require  the  iieighboorliood''of  im^  to'*nfl  : 'flilriîy,  tbeif 
èMi^ftar'WMAalfoàf  10  uattnhte,'  bj  ft  pereeVering'  ftpp«&t  la  the 
bM^itife^Hi^  6f  «B'  natwe;  «'«eus»  of  btmtntr  and  datj  t«wanl> 
Sod'ittidL  bw  fellow-CreAtam  :  fouHtit^,  tiie  BteaOB  devised  to 
«tkkAo-  thom  dbmeËtto  BffbMions^  whioh  in  mMt,  if  not  ail  <^ 
âUtoe'*«hild*«ta,  hâve  bee»  eiAer  totallj  neglected  or  a-aeHy  per- 
4ttHe^ii^4l0ii&sl»Éii  i^mn^gfttiDg  them  in  «ne  Ur^  Hifiee, 
and  Biibjectmgl£amt(>«7t^mîKt&r;f  dÎMnpliBe,  thof  sn  diTié«d 
ïnto  sep&rate  sectioni,  calted  familles,  of  about  twelve  or  twmty 
members,  occupyiug  separate  buildings,  under  tbe  miperintendence 
of  e,  Head,  calted  the  Fatlier  of  the  Fftmily,  wbo  îs  ftsaîsted  in  hia 
dudeB  by  one  of  their  own  numbcr,  elect«d  eveiy  montb  hj  them- 
selves,  under  itio'litla  «f  Eldcst  SnUlierJ  Ihe  ijitem  of  fainil; 
training  begios,  aa  far  as  pntctioable,  even  before  the  arriral  of 
the .^^  i^  the  colonj,.aDd  coaUmieB  long  ^^'  bjs  dsptffu^ 
T^^'&râçt^  tbeiQeçlvep  ^tfih  th«  children  fnpt  tbe  pris«iw.  A 
feir  oajs  travelling  sbows  their  real  cbaracter  more  uian  moalh» 

Ët'Iti  the  UBual  interconrse  of  commonlife.    Dorîng  the  jouroejr 
piréctors  converse  «it!i  the  new  coloniata,  and  oUdW  them 
^iA  coTDmniiicate  .with  each  othcr,  and  tbuB  they  Qbtoïn  Bome 
ii^^ff  into  their  hearta  and  mînds.     When  artived  at  tbe  colony, 
tl^'cltlldren  are  distributed  among  the  vanoBa  fatniliea,  in  order 
Â'IçsBén  the  evîl  of  their  influence,  and  to  prépare  them,  by  the 
^^ttt^c  and  good  advice  of  tbeir  new  comradea,  to  submit  to  the 
Â^irflinè  and  to  reçoive  wîth  docilitj  the  inatructiona  of  their 
Q^i>eHorB.     And,  finally,  wben  their  time  is  out,  care  ia  taken  ta 
[Udâ  them  in  countrj  aituationa,  nhere  thej  cannot  be  expoaed  to 
ntidcié  temptation.     There  the  pateroal  aolicitude  of  tbe  Blrectora 
sfiDr'witoheH  over  them  :  reporta  of  their  condnct  are  regularly 
tHin^nitted  to  the  colony,  and  read  to  their  former  companîona, 
wii6  s^'thiis  ingpired  ivith  the  hope  that  their  own  namea  may 
oii«  day  be  read  with  approbation,  and  that  their  conduct  may 
lëflécf  cTpdit  on  themaelves  and  on  tbe  colony, 
t'V^if,  why  ahoutd   auch   an  experimeat  be  leaB  Bi 
fit^uAd  than  îa  France  T     la  reÛgioua  feeling  more 
by  a^'.eriniinal  population  ?     Haa  domestic  love  leai 
thei'.STiecëptibility  of  .HndneBa  lésa  provalent  among  thi 
cattfi' if  "Bociety  hère  than  among  aimilar  offendera  the 
beffli  prdred  that  at  the  Warwick  Connty  AavliiBtt  it  1 
jefonn  to  the  eitent  of  56  per  cent.;  whilat  Hettray, 
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a  sj«i^  ei  agrieultural  cokmieB,  ehows  a  properiâoii  -of  S2  per 

When,  in  1839,  two  Frenoh  noblemen,  Messieurs  De  M^te  aad 
Brétignères  ^  CourteiUe,  the  founders  of  Mettray,  oonceiyed  tke 
projeet  of  removing  youDg  prismiers  trom  the  baneful  iidliienee>of 
older  associâtes  and  from  the  unwholesome  atmo(q>liere  and  sédea- 
tarjoecupalâons  of  common  prisons  ;  most  people,  rememberin^  the 
^dicMippointments  which  other  reformera  had  ezperiencêd,  prediét«d 
an.utterfailiire.  It  seemed  a  rash  experiment  to  aitempt,  wHhottt 
Ae  help  of  any  ooercive  means,  to  ke^  a  large  bedy  of  boys  in 
strict  order  and  constant  labour;  especially  children  whom  the 
dem<Hralisîng  effects  of  a  yagrant  lîfe  must  hâve  rend^ied  impa^eat 
of  OY&rj  kind  of  nde  and  restraînt.  It  was  antioipated  that,  on 
iheir  libération  from  prison,  they  wotdd  at  once  retmn  to  thdr 
former  habits,  with  so  much  the  more  eagemess,  as  they  had  beai 
longer  d^»îyed  of  liberty. 

Thèse  forebodings  hare  not  been  realised.  The  agrîeulttiral 
oolony  of  Mettray  is  no  longer  a  theory;  it  has  become,  luad 
snœessfully  so,  a  reality. 

The  healthy  occupations  and  homeîy  diet  of  the  colony  hare 
eradicatêd  disease  from  the  children,  who  entered  it  wan  and 
emaciated  beings.  The  hypocritical  humflity  of  former  looks  has 
^ven  place  to  becoming  confidence,  indicating  a  regen^tited  a&d 
imburdened  conscience.  Whilst  appeab  to  the  intdligence  êmà 
conscience  of  indiyiduals  bave  not  been  neglected,  means  hare 
been  deyised  to  form  a  collective  and  indiyidual  consdence.  The 
eolonists  hâve  been,  as  it  were,  fnsed  into  one  body,  Ihe  honoiirt>f 
which  is  placed  fmder  the  guardianship  of  one  common  intéreit. 
The  ohilâren  find  that  the  title  of  Colonist  washes  away  the  etdn 
of  e<mdemnation,  taià  that  it  will  restore  them  spotiess  to  socîe^  ; 
but  'that  this  can  only  be  on  condition  that  the  name  of  MeftCray 
flhall  remain  imblemished.  When  they  leave  the  colony,  fhéy 
know  "that  its  eye  follows  them  wh^*eTer  they  go,  and  that  a  re{K^ 
of  theîr  conduct  will  be  listened  to  by  theîr  former  assocttfifts. 
ïhis  knowledge  h^ps  to  keep  them  in  the  path  of  duty.  The 
dread  of  having  tiieir  name  disgraced  before  their  eomràdes,  and 
of  casting  a  stam  on  'ihe  asylum  that  gave  them  sheltw,  is  a  con- 
tinuai eheck  upon  any  bad  impulse. 

The  first  thing  done,  upon  the  arrivai  of  an  offerider  at'Àe 
estabHdbment,  is  to  study  bis  disposition,  in  order  to  detenmne^ 
"iOde  of  ireataient  best  aoited  to  hîs  indiiddual  case.     E^om  ihe 
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isfosTmation  obtained  rei^»ectîng  some  of  the  children,  and  the 
^àestioiis  asked  them  upon  their  admission  to  the  colonj»  it 
'«ppeaa^  tàat  many  of  them  frcm  their  earlîest  jears  were  uaed  to 
weg  ;  that  thej  were  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  wiâiout  any  parental 
««are  ;  aad  that  ^eir  parents  made  a  trafBc  of  their  wretchedness, 
JBld  cften  employed  them  as  instruments  of  theft. 

From  the  fonndation  of  the  colonj  in  1840,  to  Jan.  1,  1843, 
241  m^nhers  had  heen  admitted.  Of  thèse,  there  were  32  naturid 
^iDdi^en,  34  whose  parents  had  married  twice,  51  whose  parents 
Ifierein  prison,  124  whose  parents  had  never  heen  tried  for  anj 
effenee,  hut  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  povert y.  The  numher  of 
ttiminal  parents  enahles  us  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  kind  of 
edueation  which  the  children  must  hâve  received  under  such 
âiBtraetors.  Second  marriages  are  often  productive  of  fatal  conse- 
pences  among  the  working  classes.  The  step-father  or  step- 
mother  looks  on  the  child  of  a  former  marriage  as  a  hurden  to  the 
"fiMmly  and  a  continuai  source  of  discord.  He  is  the  ohject  of 
aJkuBe  and  had  usage  ;  he  feds  himself  to  he  a  ihing  of  hatred  to 
his  famOy  ;  he  leaves  his  home.  ImpeUed  hy  hunger,  he  hegs  or 
flteals,  and  so  is  often  lost. 

The  physical  condition  of  thèse  poor  children  was  not  the  least 
cause  of  anxiéty.  Most  of  them  derived  their  existence  from 
MOieeis  «o  hnpure  that  their  hlood  was  vitiated  even  from  their  hiiih  ; 
md  thrâr  Buhseijuent  mode  of  life  only  served  to  aggravate  those 
AMKrhM  tendencies.  At  tiie  time  of  their  admission,  the  children 
inere  ail  more  or  less  scrofulous.  The  Mettray  discipline,  however, 
haa  00  inafTored  them,  &at,  exceptîng  a  few  who  had  he^i  entered 
m  an  almost  hopéless  state  of  disease,  their  health  has  undergone 
a  coBiplete  transformation. 

The  fDunders  are  constantly  striving  to  awaken  in  the  chil- 
dien  n  «ense  of  philanthropy  and  a  lore  of  domestîft  associa- 
tims.  They  feel  that  to  complète  the  work  of  moral  régénéra- 
tien»  it  is  neeessary  to  restore  to  the  forsaken  family  hahits  and 
adbetions.  They  heHere  Ihat  there  is  no  possiUe,  or  at  least  no  last- 
iOg  moralâation,  without  a  yeaming  for  homd  and  family  affections. 
TUb  is  aimed  at  hy  the  division  of  the  colony  into  sections  of 
Iweii^  chiMren,  called  a  family,  lîving  in  separate  houses,  in  each 
cf  wlûch,  under  the  endearing  names  of  Father  and  Elder  Brother, 
M^ffiùefs,  «xercising  an  authority  altogether  hased  upon  a&ction 
-ml  ynFBVaaion.  The  parents  of  seventy  of  thèse  children  are  now 
Bnikvgoîng  imprisonment  for  varions  crimes*    The  Directors  hçing 
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thoB  eompelled  io  make  the  bojs  forget  their  real  fomily,  lutTO 
created  for  them  imotW» — ftrtifioial,  it  îb  true,  bjat  disj^jing  911 
affectionate  solidtude  for  thoûr  welfare,  allcigetber  alrange  to  ih&n 
in  their  former  boo^ea.  Tbm  wben,  a  fbiU  M',ap^€tA^t£D«4 J^t  ooe 
pf  the  neighbourhig  farm^,  ho  oom^  ev^ry  3\iBd#]r  Uh  ih9t(1i9h9)f$ 
proTÎded  hjjs  çmployerg  are  aatisfied.witfa  biia. .  He  i^ii^sîAÏ^  ^ 
vith  bia  çoijctri^lee»  and  renewa  bis  mqral  at^eagib  imdefi  ibdig^jlr 
mice  of  the  Pirectors.  At  meal-tôp^  M  -Bita  ai  ijbe  iflfljniiifti 
tfkbifî.  Jf  bo  bç  ill,  be  ia  s^t  for  and  nuraed.;imtil  b^^^ec^rfii^ 
Bii^,  to  renew  in  cbildren  a  lave  of  bopie»  it  i»  Jioi  aiiffici^|.t$^sb^ 
to  tbçm  parental  «olicitude  ;  it  ia  neoesaarj  ta  .ediibit  tp  Jtb^ii«^ 
it  were,  borne  in  a  tangible  sbape  ;  tbetefco'e,  eaçb  1  famîly  û^ 
aectîon  ia  located  ip  a  separate  dweUii;^  Tfitb  ita  depei4^J9isi«^ 
Tbeae,  bouses  f^n  built  by  tbe  cbUdren  tb^maelyea  :  eaçhoaQ^oep» 
^îsts.9f  twQ  storiea,  dividîpg  the  efder  fi*om  tbe  younger  meiob^i 

,To  train  the  çploniats  to  a  niral  life»  aii4  to  make  tbem4ofôiit 
ia  çme  çî  tbe  great  objecta  of  the  institution»  To  makQ:^vib$9i» 
ignorant  labourera  would  lall  iar  abort  of  the  objecta  (4  ]ii{^^:$^^<it 
would  create  little  love  for  rural  life  wei»  nought  of  >9#n<adMe 
ahown  to  tbem,  aaye  ita  bardahips.  It  nmst  be  pir<i^undi»4>i1^ 
them  under  îts  real  aspect  ;  their  minda  and  hearta  .^ualabu^ 
înterested,  With  thia  yiew  it  ia  tbafc  courses  of  '  tboûij^tli^ 
agriculture  are  given,  in  simple  and  familiar  lai^guag^é,  T^ 
natural  phenomena  of  the  earth  are  deacribedto  thenii.ai^  1^$^ 
are  ao  much  the  more  intereating,  aa  thej  luiae  and  dev^l^  ikgÊ^ 
a^yea  under  their  own.eyea  :  nor  ia  the  opportunity  n^^eotedt^ 
layii^g  before  them  tbe  elementary  notiona  of  the  scienoea  wbiob 
throw  light  upon  that  of  agriculture.  And  would  it  be  iMI^yètf 
aonable  to  bope  that  thia  niu-aery  of  good  practical  a^ic^imata 
will  one  day  exeirciae  a  bénéficiai  Influence  over  rural  dietrîcts  to 
wbicb  tbey  will  conyey  impiroyed  notiona»  or  at  leaat  gooé  prMtScal 
knowledge  ;  and  would  it  pot  giye  a  |deasant  heart-tbrob  ^Me 
those  yery  cbildren  who  baye  hitherto  been  a  blc^  on  aodb^gu 
co.ntributing  one  day  to  ifca  wealtb  and  proaperity  ?  ..*îu'{ 

Tbe  colony,  now  in  the  .fîfth  year  of  ita  exiatence,  présenter  ao 
appearance  of  most  perfect  order.  The  moment  tlie^  ohâdreci 
aîigbt  if!fonv  tbe  prison-viini  tbey  ae^  and  feel  thftt  tb^jin^ 
become  priaonera  on  parole,  Thia.ia  ao  true,  that  one  }>q^  91A0 
twice,  at  tbe  riak  of  hia  life,  h^dattempted  to  eacape  fi^oki^ 
penitentîary,  being  aaked  why  he  did  not  think  of  vunning  9W4^ 
from  Kettray,  when  hia  work  vas  ao  much  barder,  be  rej^eç» 
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"  Because  at  Hettraj  there  are  no  walls."  The  records  of  eacb 
boy 's  iBûndHct  shows  a  regnlarly  decreasîiig  pnmortron  of  panîsh* 
ment  incnrred.  A  book  is  kept  in  eaeh  bouse  oj  the  Head»  wîth 
ail  the  exactnesd  of  a  log^book,  in  whîeh  are  reeorded  the  slîghtest 
viola^nS'Of  di^îplfne,  or  eren  tendeoeies  to  bad  eonduct.  At 
the  end'  of  tivery  month,  Ibe  ptinishmenf s  nndergone  are  summed 
"àp,  ^JiàtàVÉÏéê.  to  the  moral  aecoontof  each,  and  it  is  a  remark* 
l^le^'Uid  «âcottraging  fact,  that  there  never  is  în  anj  familj  more 
dian^l^iirth'df  the  inraates  inseribed  in  the  book.  This  propot* 
ifion^seldom  furies  beyond  one  or  two  on  either  sidc,  showing  how 
«feally*  èqiCid'  is^l^e  standard  of  morality  thronghout  the  entiro 
^ù^i  >  Tho  tablet  of  honour  renewed  eyeiythree  months,  gîvc» 
itti^aâiBtional  moral  thermometer  oiihe  colonj.  In  June  1843,  it 
oûoâaitted  e^ty^iine  immes  :  ten  for  the  first  tîme,  sîxteen  for 
âfiâ^«eèfiud  tôoe,  fonrteen  for  the  third  tîme,  fîve  for  the  fotxrth 
timé^  ^eveà  for  the  fifth  tîme,  twelve  for  the  sixth  time«  six  for 
libéiêetenth  time,  fi?e  for  the  eighth  time,  threeforthcninth  tnne, 
Ibifir'^^the  tenth  time,  and  three  for  the  eleventh  time.  This 
IbImMW  thÀt  thé  ehildren  had  incnrred  no  pmiishment  for  thrce, 
slxj^^nlne,  twelve,  <kc.  months.  A  few  names  only  had  been  erased, 
béi]%^those  of  boy»,  who  had  committed  some  fault  during  the 
latit^^pia^r.  In  the  report  for  1844,  it  is  stated,  that  during  the 
pticeding-  year,  out  of  nihety-three  inseribed,  fifteen  only  per 
q^iânker,  or  ûre  erery  month,  haye  been  erased  for  misconduct» 
liMM  were  13S  altogether  inseribed  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  a 
Miisideraye  proportion  considering  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
dolony,  as  %he  last  corners  could  not  yet  bave  reached  the  period  of 
^^iMqtdBite  ordeal.  This  proves  how  satisfactory  is  the  moral 
siate  ii  the  colony,  the  members  having  increased  to  upwards  of 
306;'*irithout  impairing  the  moral  health  of  the  eommunity. 
'-  îhê  Dîrectors  haYe  been  faîthfully  seconded  by  the  various 
officeï6  of  the  establishment.  Thèse  worthy  young  men,  trained 
by  tbâmselves»  hâte  proved  affectionato,  intelligent,  and  deyotcd 
pupils  and  agents.  Although  sprung  from  good  families,  they 
do  iSùt  tfai^  ît  dîsgraceful  to  wear  the  coarse  hnen  dress,  and  the 
strair  hat  and  the  wooden  clogs,  which  constituto  the  unîform 
^a'ongbout  the  colony.  Theîr  liyes  are  spent  in  humble  deyoted- 
ûesê  40  àvLty,  The  eldest  brothers  elected  every  month  by  theîr 
^raôifades,  haye^  for  the  most  part^  shown  aptitude  and  discern- 
mént.  ' .  Thèir  co-c^ration  materiidly  côntributes  to  the  yrelfare  of 
thé  colonjj^,  and  the  functions  which  they  exercise  bave  a  powerf^l 
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mefUiB  of  reformsti(m  to  titenise^s.  The  Btrectors  are  cc^^nîzaiit 
of  tàe  most  trmal  cbeamstonce  that  happens,  irh^iher  in  flaj- 
honrs  t>r  work  time»  ainoe  ihe  eldest  brothers  tire  in  tbe  mîdst  ctf 
^eir  oompanîons.  The  Eklest  Brofiier  weara  romià  hîs  arm  u 
badge,  and  is  thns  inyested  wîth  on  offieml  cfaaracter  :  Hb  irasâiess 
is  to  prerent  the  neeessîty  for  pnnîshmmitff;  he  bas  no  rigfatito 
infliet  any,  but  he  Teports  offences,  and  by  so  doîng,  her  oi|fy 
disoharges  tbe  trust  commttted  to  bîm  by  bis  componimis,  ifho  mt 
ÛiMi  reason  sufier  tbe  consequ^ices  of  thebr  nnsdemeanor  widiont 
a  murmur.  Thèse  electbns  powerf^Bj  reveal  tbe  spbît  and 
tendencj  of  eacb  family.  If  in  anj  one  tbere  bn'ked  a  sprît'of 
résistance  to  discipline,  tbe  cbildren  would  natorally  elect  those 
whom  tbej  fsncied  best  disposed  to  second  tben*  designs  ;  bttt 
erer  sinee  tbe  élection  of  tbe  Brothers  bas  been  intmsted  to  ihe 
ohildr^i  themselves,  not  one  élection  bas  taken  place  which  eoncdd 
not  be  eonfirmed.     The  worthiest  bas  alwajs  been  cbosen. 

Tbe  cbildren  are  emplojed  in  tbe  fields  and  gardons  ;  ist^ 
work  at  road^making,  quanying  and  building.  Tbere  are  no 
farmr  serrants,  tbe  colonists  do  ail  tbe  work.  Bach  secticm  of 
fi^  labourers  is  composed  of  twelve  colonists  superîntend^ed  hy  a 
f<H*einan  :  that  is,  bj  good  gardeners,  plougbmen,  vine-dressers, 
road  engîneers,  àcc.,  who  teach  the  cbildren  under  them  the^ 
business.  Each  boj  bas  bis  task  assigned  bim  ;  and  beîng  aiode 
xesponsîble  for  hîs  work,  be  cannot  lay  on  bis  compamons  t&e 
blâme  of  ill-performed  labour.  And  so,  courage  and  activity  àxe 
Btimulated,  and  iemptations  to  idHng  removed,  giying  place  to  |i 
wortiiy  love  of  indusây. 

As  the  edony  is  to  find  ail  îts  resources  wîthin  heelf,  and  as 
Bedentary  oect^ations  are  necessary  for  bad  weather,  tbere  ise 
workshc^  for  bkcksnntbs,  joîners,  rope-makers,  tidlors,  baski^ 
makers,  wbeel-wrîghts,  kc,  wbose  occupations  are  supemit^nded 
by  propcrly  quaHfied  f<Nreinen. 

The  <^iîîdren  work  at  the  barrest  with  great  ardour  :  tfaey  lëe 
deËghted  to  see  Ihe  fhnts  of  their  spring  labour.  ^*  See,'*  sald 
one  day  ooe  of  them,  lifting  a  heavy  sheaf,  **  oh  !  if  my  moâm 
had  that  !  "  An  ungrateful  soE,  a  scsnty  crop,  paralyses  erealbe 
most  actÎTe  and  Tigorous  arms.  How  muèh  more  tben  w«tdi'it 
draoourage  tlte  obSd  who  bas  been  aecustomed  to  lookupon'ldAMlli 
^wîâi  a  #edi]^  of  tletestatian,  or  the  î^e  n^grant  town  âSd 
"#hoee  habits  and  taste  hare  shown  agriculture  tohim  as  a  miaer- 
âble  oocupatîon.     Agrie^dture  œust  be  tought  mBeàsir  fts  most 
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isniû^  aspeot  if  ihat  mversicm  is  to  be  remored.  Among  iJie 
«kiUren  vlio*  enter  Mettraj,  there  are  semé  ready  fonatà  woïk- 
aam  'irh»-h9rre  acqwed  some  skill  în  sedentarj  employmeiits  ; 
"fteoe  ii  wotâd  be  Tain  ta  make  hasbandmen  of. 

To  s<&nnlate  tiie  indttstrT  and  aethritj  of  tbe  jonng  TforkmcD, 
ikej  eompete  for  prîzes.  nrerj  month  the  winnen  are  dedared 
i^^^^dnkh-entJieRiselyes,  tmder  the  eiqierintendence,  and  irHh 
Hke  fiancti^i  of  ^e  foreman. 

Tht  différent  effiee»  and  the  laborious  dntîes  of  l&e  eetahliA- 
iB^at  ave  perfbrmed  bj  tiie  eolonists,  wfao  hâve  shonni  IliemscÏTefl 
irorihj  of  confidenee.  Thej  irork  in  orchards,  the  trees  of  whidi 
are  loaded  witih  finit,  irîthout  erer  meddling  with  it.  The  bake- 
héiise  b  attended  to  bj  two  bojs,  who  work,  so  to  saj,  daj  aad 
i^ht  iriih  ex^nplarj  faithfulness.  The  cooking  is  done  bjtwo 
otibere,  who,  eyen  in  winter,  are  up  at  fonr,  a.m.  The  duties  of 
Ae  infinnary  are  disdiarged  by  two  more  bojs,  tmder  the  direc- 
tion ef  a  Sister  ci  Charity. 

The  fauây  dasses  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
exaenÛEied  togelher  onee  a  week.  The  meeting  of  ail  the  famîHes 
in  tlie  fiame  hall  then  beeomes  a  real  solemnitj,  and  stîmidates 
em^ation  without  oreatîng  enyj.  The  head-teacher  inspecta  ^ 
&milie»separatel7,  directs  their  studies,  givingpraise  where  praiae 
ift4iae»  On  Snnday  the  bojs  practtce  gymnastics  for  two  houn. 
After  ^yine  serriee,  the  chaphun  catéchises  the  children  assem- 
bkd  in  Ike  hall.  One  of  iàe  Birectors  then  gires  them  a  course  of 
practieal  moratîfy,  j&ee  from  anything  abstractor  metaphysieal,  fdl 
&e  people  emplojed  in  the  colonj  being  présent. 

AsL  iauaense  adtantage  bas  been  d^red  from  yocal  mnaâc  ;  it 
einliîlnites  te  good  order  ;  it  serres  to  prévoit  conversation  dorii^ 
ib»  différent  morracients  of  the  dasses,  and  it  fixes  good  ihm^hts 
m  tibe  «aemones  of  the  children. 

In  gênerai  the  cdonists  are  found  hnmane  and  sympatinsing. 
fte  fbilowing  fect  may  speak  strongly  of  their  good  feeHng. — 
Bee^ttf  one  of  ^em  haring  yielded  to  tiie  bad  adrice  of  one  of 
Ibe  léFemen,  a  stranger  who  happened  to  be  employed  m  the 
tAoapfi  he  wascondemned  to  solitary  confinement.  When  hewas 
Iftecated,  he  waa  told  that  the  workman  had  be^  dismissed,  and 
«nd  his  famSy  wwe  peihaps  without  bread*  ^  Let  the 
2lia;Tebegi?entûhim,^'  said  he  with  much  feéling.  When 
'Of  .'their  comrades  is  dangerously  ill  they  are  ail  so  aBsousio 
mk  np  yrïûx  him,  that  permission  ta  fulfil  ihis  painfîil  dtctjlias  to 
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be  £^nt«d  m»  a  rovavd.^  The  ot^m  of  tho  chapid  û^hifeà^j  a 
yoi^g  hlmà  1»Qy*  whofie.âiifiliDiity.lifts  exeited  the  £rfi:^thy/<ïf  ail 
ibê  childien*  One  of.them  wos  heord  td  say,  *<  I  woéld  WUfii^ 
give  iw,9  of  mj  âq^^eiB  toreetoielHt  iwa  ey^s;-^  'Aiiti€bèiP<tnnim^. 
staiM^e  ifîU  fui^tbcr.  prove  thsir  gevsibilîiy*  ^r  tbe  f^sl^tim^ 
sbce  tbe  foundatîoiMtf  tke  cekwy;  to^irbiDb  148  cUMreii  bka^^lfçâlif 
^dmi^tted  duriog  tke  fini  yeiur,  tne  gf  ^tiitim  dted.  TMs  Ibl^^iÂf 
made  3tiU  more  j^infulby  1^  genûenees,  pieiy,  l&âd'reâ^diïiiai^ 
the  poor  child.  Akeady  labooiing  nftdèr  ftMtal^^séaae  irl^  ]î^ 
eoiered  tbQ  colomy»  be  did  not  onceldaTd  ibe  âiek^wai^  dmîâ^^tb^ 
fortpigbt  be  Bp^nt  at  Mettray*  A  few  iiMMoienta  before  bîà  dèàil^ 
be  said,  **  What  a  pUyit  U  to  b«7e  to  leate  tiië  coîoay  s»  ^àçfi^P' 
Bçiog  too  weak  to  xise  in  ibe  bed,  be  begged  tbe  faiber  ikilkér 
family  to  wbieb  be  belonged,  and  wbo  bad  sat  np  witb  bim^^^ite^ 
wbole  nîgbt,  to  stoop  down  to  faim*  Ile  kissédbim,  tbanlâii^  É3|n' 
fpr  bis  kmdness  ;  and  bis  last  words  W6re  woifdB  of  répehtane^mflP 
gratitode.  Tbe  words  pronounoed  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  ^ave  rtàUSé^ 
a  poweiful  impression  on  tbe  cbildren,  wbo  were  ail  préseoft/âSr 
was  tbere  one  wbo  didnotsbeda  tear  OYerbis  depàrted  com^t^^.' 
Tbe  eldâst  brotber  ef  tbe  fanûly  to  wbieb  tbe  deceasedbelon^«^is. 
intrusted  witb  tbe  care  of  keeping  tbe  grasB  f^sb  and  gteë^'dti^ 
bis  comrade*B  grave*  '-.''^^5 

Tbe  love  of  a  yagrant  life»  tbe  natural  résulta  t^l^e  early  H^i^ 
of  tbe  cbildren,  bas  been  a  sonrce  of  great  atxiety  to  tbe  piteci^ 
tors.  Nevertbeless,  only  three  attempts^  to  escape  took  pN^' 
during  tbe  first  yeiu*,  and  ail  umneoessMIy.  Tbe  fngittyed  wd^ 
ail  brougbt  baok  to  tiie  colony  tbe  day  tb^  attempted  to  retrè^* 
or  tbe  following  moming.  Two  of  tbe  deserters  were  îiniUe- 
diately  taken  back  from  Ûtd  colony  to  tbe  prison  wbenee  tbey  E(âf  * 
con^.  Tbe  tbird,  wbo  bad  giren  up  bis  plan  ahnost  as  soon  aîw*^ 
bad  begun  to  put  it  into  exécution,  seemed  deserving  of  moi^  S^'^ 
dulgence.  It  was  agreed  to  keep  bim,  on  condition  of  bis  sid^mit- . 
ting  to  tbree  montbs  of  solitary  confinement,  to  wbieb  be:  iHt$^ 
condemned  by  bis  oomrades.  Certain  faults  are  tried  by  %%)' 
cbildren,  wbo  usually  show  tbemselves  very  severe.  Tbe  Çîitec*' 
tors  bave  resenred  to  tbemselves  tbe  rigbt  ef  dimînisfaîn^'^fiii^^ 
punisbment  wben  it  Beeots excessive.  *    '*    '  ' 

Tbe  words  **  God  sees  yen  "  are  inscribed  almost  on  evéjy^all, 
to  remind  tbe  calonista  Ihat,  if  it  be  possible  to  éludé  tbe  Vigflance 
of  men,  tbere  is  no  biding-place,  no  retreat  ihat  can  lûdethem 
"-om  God» 
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Belbre  InflictiDg  any  pnnisliinenty  recourse  is  liad  io  a  prellminarj 
ufteasure..  If  ii  be  wbhed  that  pumahment  shonld  prodace  a  sala- 
taiy  Bffect,-b0  on  whom  it  10  mflicted,  mtni  accept  it  with  resigna- 
^n— j^e^^mai  l^  the  uni  io  ackBçnrledge  tliat  lie  has  desenred 
it  '  Im  «(ider  tOiobtain  ihh  temyieûoa,  ùte  s^tenee  muât  l>e  pro- 
IKmncf^divnÙi i(alBm0ss and gentleneBs ;  it mustbe  dictated bj  the 
^^ricte^jw^îpe,  and  by  tbftt  pow«r  of  reason  wbiob^  wbilst  com- 
ipan^^lg,  BiQ9t  eon^iBoeu  Again,  botb  he  wbo  iniiets  and  be  wbo 
^jffeiyf^bëj^^BÎBtnnient,  muai  be  oalm.  It  is  impossible  tbat  tiiese 
fifmdîlyyiMM^  can,  be  présent  at  the  verj  moment  a  man  is  under  tbe 

jcfi  ;of  indignation  inspired  bj  any  serions  delin<piency. 

lifçir^Jiï^  nnder-îmasters  are  deaired,  wbcn  tbey  bave  reason  to 

c^I^in.  of  a  etilà,  to  sond  him  to  tbe  parlom'.     This  pr^odges 

iv^  i  and  BO.time  ia  afforded  to  inquire  into  bts  pétions  con* 

afid.preaei^t  oflènce,  Dnring  ibis  delay,  tbe  ofi^der  becomes 
_  j^l^y  :tbo  maater  eools,  the  Directore  and  be  oan  reflect  and 
^^t,  ;^eiber,  and  tbeir  décision  being  tbus  giren  iritb  fùU 
l^w^^îge  of  Uie  faeta»  and  witk  perfect  cahnness,  tbere  is  more 
c^l^u|Mty  of  doing  jcutice  to  the  aceuser  and  tbe  aceused. 
^  ^ei  yîsita  of  tbe  yenenri^le  cbaplan  ara  always  expeeted  with 
VK^ff^^p/çe,  His  pres^M^  îs  felt  as  a  blessing,  and  the  boy*s  con* 
Tiersation  with  him  in  bis  cell,  naturally  becomes  a  confession.  The 

.J^^  tbe  arqwal  ^  bis  fanlts  to  be  a  relief  to  his  conscience. 

nnder  solitary  confinement,  the  cbildren  also  receîre  lessons 

î^ifg(jiï^  teacber*      Sditude  is  foond  to  render  occupation  so 

jr,  that  wben  it  seems  désirable  to  increase  the  sereritr  of 

fihment,  ail  means  of  employment  are  denied, 
ë44»  ont  of  ninety  cbildren  wbo  had  got  sHuations,  scventy- 
i;^  giyen   entire  satisfiaotion  ;  six  were   bebating   tôle- 
^^ia  ^^^  committed  aqts  of  ddinqn^icy  ;  one  is  accnsed,  but 
h^  npt,  jet  been  tried* 

Jj^w  ri^ht  to  mention  tbat  three  oi  the  unbappy  cbildren^  wbo 
bÎB^^^dfaappointed  the  hopes  of  tbe  Directors,  bad  obtaîned  town 
s^oatip^sa  A  list  is  biiiag  up  in  the  hall  oontaining  :  Ist.  The 
namesT  cl  the  coloxûsts  wbo  are  servmg  tbeir  apjHrenticeship  ; 
8eoqn^^«  ibe  nazies  and  place  of  résidence  of  tbeir  masters  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  reports  transmitted  every  six  m^iUis  of  tbeir  industry 
aQd|pû4,conduct»  Wben  a  ehild  is  abont  to  leare  the  colony,  he 
is  broi|gfiit  before  tbat  list,  and  tdd  tbat  he  must  strire  to  desenre 
io  baT^liis,  name  bonourably  mentioned  in  it  ;  tbat  he  is  bound  in 
honour  ao  to  do,  since,  in  excbange  for  the  carcs  lavished  on  him^ 
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iloihing  more  îs  asked  ef  him  ihan  to  bekaTe  well.  He  is  if ettiadeé 
tbat,  S  he  BbouM  disappoint  thèse  hopes  and  expeetatîmui,  ihe^ 
diame  would  not  fall  on  hkn  alooe»  but  upon  the  whole  oolànj  ^ 
tliat  he  would  thus  stain  the  good  name  of  thoBe  whom  he  long 
called  hk  brothers,  and  from  whom  he  had  recmyed  ewerj  oare 
and  affection.  He  who  dooB  wrong  is  blamed  and  despîsed'byhifr 
eompanioQs.  Some  time  ago,  they  compelled  one  of  their  coraradOBi 
who  had  done  something  wrong,  to  retnm  a  book  which  he  had 
rçceiyed  as  a  reward.  Another  time,  one  of  the  child^n-  ha& 
r^rted  some  fault  committed  in  the  sick-^ward.  WheOr  â|9 
DirectcNTS  wcre  afterwards  trying  to  find  the  in^unnant,  a  ^^M 
stood  np  from  amongst  his  coinrades  and  said  aloud  :  "  It  wim  I  î 
I  sm  not  a(^iamed  to  own  it."  Another  circnmstanee  *^^biili 
speaks  well  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  eolonists,  &  ^t,  wh^or-a- 
Bçrîous  fault  bas  been  committed  bj  one  of  th^n,  ail  play  imme- 
diately  ceasea.;  every  one  becomes  silent,  and  for  several  days» 
not  the  least  violation  of  discipline  takes  place. 

The  sanitary  state  of  the  cdeny  is  good.  The  System,  is 
strengthening  the  impoyerished  conslitutionB,  and  making  ef 
wan  and  emaciated  children,  healtby  and  robust  youths.  The 
uniform  which  they  wear  is  of  extrême  s^mplicity  ;  and  calci^lated 
to  afibrd  them  great  freedom  of  action,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
growth  of  their  physical  powers.  Without  being  outré,  it  is  re- 
markable  enough  to  point  out  the  colonîsts.to  jrablic  notice,  iâ 
case  of  escape  ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  ei^oy 
entire  liberty. 

For  their  slee^Hug  accommodation,  the  most  econonûcal  contri- 
yance  bas  beên  adopted,  yiz.,  hamipocks.  They  take  up  little 
room,  and  are  least  likely  to  allow  talking.  The  children  sleep 
altemately  with  their  heads  and  their  feet  to  the  wall,  so  as  to 
make  ail  conversation  still  more  difficult.  The  cells  for  punish- 
ment  are  intended  to  combine  the  advantages  of  confinement  with 
the  power  of  being  présent  at  divine  service.  They  are  behînd 
the  chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  very  high  ;  and,  by  keepîng  the 
doors  of  the  cells  half  open,  the  prisoner  kneeling  on  the  threshdd 
m'ay  see  ihe  officiating  priest,  without  being  seenby  his  comrades. 
A  hook  fixes  the  door  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  body  : 
A.fter  divine  service,  the  communication  between  the  cell^  and  the 
chapel  ceases.  The  walls  of  the  chapel  are  covered  with  moral 
and  religious  sentences,  the  songs  repeat  the  same  sentim^iitJi  ; 
lessons,  conversations,  ail  tend  to  the  same  object.     The  <Aiid 


H^QBi  be  pkœd  in  sa  nttir  A  worid — m  s»  pare  tt  itwioiphaFO  Mto 
be  regenerated  in  q^  of  Jûmielf ,  b j  im  own  hnpnlteii,  ând  by 
tLo  irrésistible  WÊeeBàuèCj  of  good  example  ;  wbieh  bappi^ 
bcieomes,  in  time,  almost  as  contagions  as  vice. 
.7  Tbe  £ounders  ci  Mettraj  baye  sbeltered  cbildren  wbo  wonld 
bftre  been  else  cast  6ff  as  wortbless  and  wicked  tbiiigs.  Tbey 
h<»re  snatcbed  from  evîl  a  popcdation  tbe  world  condeoined  too 
bc^j.  Tbus,  tiiat  nnmeroiiB  p(n*tÎQn  of  yoatbfol  population»  wbich 
4  mi  of  fatality  fnredooms  to  eomipCioD,  wîO  be  restored  to  sodety 
«artbj  members  of  it. 

To  proyide  similar  institutions  is  tberefbre  net  merelj  desiraUe 
and  expédient  ;  it  is  a  boly  dntj  we  bare  to  discbarge  towards  onr 
less  fortunate  feUow-creatares — a  réparation  for  a  great  wreng 
comoûtted  against  the  wei&est  and  most  wretcbed  eiM  of  societj. 
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OHATSWOitTH. 

A  FRÀOMXNT. 

THE  STATUE  GALLERY. 

The  Palace  of  tbe  Peake's  a  baunted  place  ! 

Wbere'er  yoa  tam  yen  caiinot  be  al<me  ; 
Yoa  feel  a  présence  near — a  wondroos  grâce, 

Tbat  clingB  about  tbe  cbis^'d  wood  and  stone; 
Yon  bear  a  genUe  voIce  tbat  bids  yen  on  !  * 

At  eyery  step  of  kindly  weloome  telling, 
'Till  ihreadbare  Poverty's  faint  beart  is  gone, 

And  like  a  king  be  strides  abont  the  dwelling. 

Tbe  présence  still  is  near.    The  unlettered  hind, 

Tbat  at  tbe  portai  stood  agape  with  dread, 
Familiar  grows  with  the  pervading  mind, 

And  claims  a  kindred  with  the  immortal  dead  ; 
His  toil-bound  thoughts  are  loosened  from  their  thralls, 

The  bonds  by  gentle  sjrmpathies  are  broken, 
A  wakening  spirit  to  his  spirit  calls, 

And  then  they  commune,  thoagh  no  word  be  spoken. 


Chatsworth  is  open  to  the  pubtio  without  any  distinction  of  person. 
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CHATSWORTH. 

The  présence  siill  is  near.    The  aspiring  youth 

That,  beauty-haanted,  pines  to  shape  his  dreanii 
Yet  fears  the  ybion  that  to  him  is  tmth 

To  othen  w3I  an  Idle  m^lcèify  séetoi^  ' 
Grows  hopeful  seeing  hia.adorèd  art 

Ib  na^e  of  e\«ry  place  the  çrowwnj;  ^9iy*'     » 
,  j^jià  feels  that  eveu  he  vsLày  chijx\  a  part 

Q^x^ter  in  hi»  countiy's  hoAooi^  Bi/xçfn  > 
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The  présence  still  is  near.    Ëach  marUe  fonn 

Émbodies  mem'iy,  poetryjj  or  love  ; 
I^Qot  î  .,ia  not  yon  Bacchante  ♦  living-warm  î 

T^ose  wanion  looks  wonld  lécher  ail  the  gv>T.9  ;    >, 
Batiach  tbe  t^nlptor'^art  joufejM:  Wspeak^  ,.       > 
:  I#ert  you  shoold  seit  her  ^ce  with  hlinàes  tingliic :  > .'. 
Yet^ioi!  with  ev'xy  beanfy  oi  thaï  cheek  ^.^  v  ,    , 

:  The  ahade  of  some  renMfsdM  ^ong^  is  mbigH^gi^  ';  ^ 

That  Sleeper  t  claimed  Canova's  dying  thought, 

{li&chisel  hreaitKd  the  last  up6i]L  that  stone* 
BesiJ^ntalll 

New  see  !  where  Weallh  hk  parple  hath  kid  down  -^     ^   ^ 
To  wekome  OeninS;]:  a&d  1^  stooping-^-gaiBla^  ;  ^^ 

¥(ii  who  that  looks  on  eac^  immottad  stoiie     >  '       :  >  ^  > 
But  feels  for  both  deep  reterenee  rémalnîs^  f        *  Ê. 


*  Il  »»iiii 
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^  By  Bait<^tii« 

*t*  A  sleeiHOg  figvire  at  C^atswcrih  is  the  last  that  Canova  finisheci*    ^ 
4;  At  tiie  lower  end  of  the  gaUery  are  two  busts  of  e^ual  sâzer-Çls^Ta  aod 
the  Puke  of  Devonshire. 
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"  SBRVIIW^  THE  COUNTRY.** 


Whbk  8ir  Robert  f  eel  sat  on  tbe  opposition  benclies  and  nightlj 
patted  into  pride  thé  àvariùG  of  tlie  landlords  and  ihe  intolérance 
of  ^e  ascendani^  protestants,  lie  was  said  to  be  labooring  for  the 
seryiee  of  his  countrj.  After  this  kind  of  réputation,  and  their 
belp  had  placed  bim  în  office,  and  be  found  ît  necessarj  to  abate 
tbe  bqies  and  control  tbe  passions  be  bad  pandered  to,  be  flattercd 
bimsetf  tbat  be  was  acting  for  tbe  service  of  bis  conntry.  By  de- 
Totîng  bimsélf  io  tbe  Premiersbip,  be  is  said  to  bare  sacrificed  tbe 
enjoyment  of  ai^  imnieme  fortune  and  of  domestîc  eomibrt,  to  tbe 
service  ai  *  bitf  eoxadtf.  He  addd  to  Ine  predigiouB  incdme  tbo 
sakiy  of  tbe  first  lofé,  of  tbe  treatfnry  ;  be  fpMiB  bis  own  borne  witb 
ike  spl^rioiUBTol  llw  bigheet  pcai  in  tiie  land  midei:'  tbe  crown  ; 
be  is  eonrted  for  patronage  at  bis  disposai,  bj  lovelj  women  and 
woribj  men,  hf  nobles,  bisbops,  pbilosopbers,  and  antbors  ;  be  i^ 
enabled  to  prorHde  witbonÉ  impairing  bis  private  resources,  for 
brotbers,  sons,  and  nepbews  ;  and  at  tbe  same  tiine  bé  serves  bis 
country.  A  bah>  of  dishiterestédness  is  tbrown  over  al!  bis  actions  ; 
be  geta  ^crédit  for  eomcîeBtieti&iieBa,  Ins  motives  are  léss  dosely 
scanjied,  «nd  hîft-coBdjHet  le«6  seve^y  entieîsed,  tbam  tbose  of  a 
less  rieb  adventorpr,  wbo  i»  noi  described  as  givkig  «p  private 
enjjmnent  to  s^rve  bis.  countrj. 

Wbea  Sir  James.  Grabam  arcogantly  proclaimed  tbat  conciliatbn 
bad  reacbed  its  ntmost  limits  ;  and  wben  be  afterwaids  most 
bnmblr  «te  np  ail  bis  own  dirt  and  some  of  bis.colleagae8\  be, 
bfcky  wow  !  was  on  botb  occasions  serving  bis  country.  Keep 
nig  ont  berrings,  tbe  food  of  tbe  people,  and  letting  în  turbot  tbe 
Inzury  of  tbe  gentry,  excluding  corn  and  sugar  tbat  are  used  by 
multitudes,  and  encouraging  tbe  importation  of  soft  Frencb  sboes 
for  tbe  toes  of  tbe  aristocracy, — ^tbe  gentlemen  of  botb  Houses 
of  Parliament,  wbile  tbey  angment  tbeir  rent-rolls,  and  cbeapen 
tbe  articles  on  wbicb  tbey  are  expended,  bave  tbe  great  additional 
satisfaction,  at  tbe  same  time,  of  serving  tbeir  country. 

Aiming  at  tbe  impossible,  disappointment  is  tbe  natural  lot  of 
every  pditician,  even  wben  be  appears  most  successful  ;  and  bis  life 
would  be  misérable,  wero  be  not  consoled  by  tbe  gênerai  voice  pro- 
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clAiming,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  he  is  Berviog  bia  coantrj. 
PerishiDg  by  bis  own  band,  like  Castlereagb,  or  djing  of  a  brok^ 
beart  and  mucb  port  wîne,  like  Pitt, — wielding  tbe  treasurer^s  ata|r, 
baving  bis  levées  crowded  hj  daj,  and  Im  iiçcents  cbe^ed  ^ t 
nigbt,  witb  a  beartîness  tbat  would  satisfy  a  Crarriç^  or  a  Kea^, 
or  forsaken  by  every  expectant,— speaking  neglected  anduncbeerod 
in  tbe  cold  abade  df  «^^positioa»  tbe  8laiteBmaii'&«di£«ati4êâd  «ani^ 
la  inerea^ed,  or  bis  mortifîeation  lessenad,  by  Ua.  beHrf  éJkkL^ 
toib  or  aul^  for  tbe  aenrioe  of  Jbiat.ooiuilnr.  -Tbe  pbnee  «n- 
noblea  intogue  and  gilda  dîscomfitiire.  li  x^bea  dw  iQoet  defi|t- 
cable  extoi^ion  to  tbe  djgnky  of  a  puUio  benofit».  aïkd  inakea  eiit 
pre&aion  to  be  <a  bleaaing.  It  cbMika  deoeît  and  k&Heva  éreachaj. 
By  îta  ^IfiiKlour  it  blenâs  and  oonfounda  ail  «oval  diatâniHioiia, 
aod  oo&Yerta  Aue  last  ai4  ibe  œoat  ki^mediaUB  itf  oûo)^ — :tbe 
dealruetiou  oi  buman  lif e— iol^  ih»  greatoAk  vwtaûr  vfafiHfMipeti^atsd 
on  Ibe  gallewB  or  in  tbe  field,  for  Ibe  aeryîee  ni  ihe^eonafery. 

.  Deea  sQBtô  ^eziy  ^eo^lemaii,  alb^  esi^oyiiig  Icir  a  cparti»*  of  ^ 
'CWtouj^^itoBretairy  to  tbe  admîraUy  tôt  emef  deidi of  .tbeutveMnry, 
tbe  bruik  biiaUe  of  importanoe  attd  ttbe  ai»aetav»f  painaaige,  mm 
tired  of  ofi&cial  attendaiioe^  or  beoome  i&capaMe  ef  ea^ii^^âtee 
i)ffîcial  ^easurea,  be  reoei^a  a  penaioau  «nd  a  iarge.  tahaÈe^ii 
ai^uae  £rôm  a<nne  skniUr  <^Lef  clerk  or  «eeistary  inparKwBcat, 
for  bwrio^  de¥<»ted  lûa  lifie  to  tbe  aenke.of  bit  coiû^^r^. 

An  admirai,  wbo  by  dînt  of  gnest  fi^âsoda»  aoue  Bttle^eafltiqaiii 
lûa  yonib,  and  tbe  adviuM^e  by  rotatkm  in  aftmrrlkb,  ôuBio-iittBâ^ 
=mà  titlea  îrom  being  tbe  youngeataon  dT  aaliof^yMper  eri^ Alîtstb 
aquire,  and  in  tbe  fulness  of  time  ia  borna  to  iua.  gEKee.amîdat 
mouming  and  bosayour^  ia  deaerîbed.  1^  tbe  Hevsxvaready  pan^of  tbe 
poet  (x  Ûke  mfflnorialiat»  as  one  wboae  '*  lîfe  ws&  to  eue  .AHuitry'a 
aenriee  given." 

Of  two  brotbers,  (me  at  tbe  begînning  of .  tbeir  caxauheiiteaa  a 
coimting-bouBe,  a«d  by  bia  daily  exertion  riaea  &om:  m  tineamd 
toiling  clerk  to  be  one  of  tbe  princes  of  tbe  Exebange»  wbo  managea 
a  ^eater  revenue  and  expenditure  tban  balf  tbe  aovei^igna  ^ 
Europe  ; — be  labours  for  bimself,  and  may  live  and  die  unbonoured. 
Tbe  otber,  obliged  iikewise  to  live  by  aome  apecies  of  Jndu^i^ 
entera  tbe  army,  and  by  diligence,  exertion,  and  talents»  not  g^eaùs* 
tban  tbose  exbibited  by  tbe  mercbant,  becomea  a  général  and  41 
peer  ;  ia  pensioned  and  decorated,  becauae  b^  baa  apent  bia  iî£s  in 
tbe  aenriee  of  bis  country.  .  î 

Tbe  poor  failing  or  bankrupt  trader,  wboae  deeay  jnaj  betbe 
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Vjfmë^ênteét  hns  own  négligence  or  miscalculaticm,  or  wliose 

-^JJMôtnes  sàay  haye  been  âtruck  down  bj  some  change  in  a  fiscal 

'       *'kiïdn,  àoses  hudajs  in  Morden  Collège,  litUe  better  than  a 

'^nper,  deriring  the  beat  ccmsolation  be  can  from  tbe  remem- 

of  some  help  he  bas  gîyen  at  time  of  need  to  a  tottering 

'fcttffeû^V.  OT  of  some  great  and  well-planned  spéculation»  wbicb  on^ 

^•'wbiàfi  ttifle  failed  to  make  bim  thé  greatest  merebant  of  tbe 

^Irotlf.     7be  tirmj  or  navy  subaltem,  wbo  wanting  genîus  or  great 

jfttti^^,  nerer  rises  to  the  hîgher  ranks,  passes  tbe  eyening  of 

^Êi  If^  at  Cbelsea  or  Oreenwich,  honoured  bj  himsdf  and  ot^rs, 

'W  ^idé  ftfihB  Tetra*ans  wbo  are  scantily  and  shabbilj  rewarded  for 

'Intfa^emlloyed  the  ttiergies  of  tbeir  manbood  in  tbe  senrice  of 

■îffiêh' ctortry.    "ïhe  phrase  se^ns  to  point  at  a  great  distinction, 

^tfeStaàiiSant  to  merit  and  dément,  jet  is   there  no  substantial 

'^BNfhftice  between  the  mol^ves  and  their  results  in  action,  of  tbose 

who  co^ssedly  labour  for  their  own  ag^randisement,  and  of  tbose 

'iilb  tëfe'^biilœ^  bj  the  State  and  receiye  its  pay. 

'  '  V^âVimm  necessarily  bonours  bis  own  pursuits.    Tbe  lot  oi 

%a^  ^oiM  iudeed  be  ébA  dîd  shame  and  disgust  soîl  bis  labour. 

jBtffiDL^  liii^roiîmates  to  death  ;  to  baye  pleasuijB  there  must  be 

isàtteÀ'  r  foûi  thtts  exertion,  1>e  its  object  running  a  hare  to  death, 

èf'Iftfliei'Sig  a  herbary,  throws  its  own  halo  of  delight  oyer  eyeiy 

TOrsnit.     ifoor  condenmation  to  labour  be  a  punîshment,  the  wise 

'éaft  gèé^'Oreator  bas  cômbined  eyen  our  punishment  with  enjoy- 

lâëêt.    Vhe  common  and  uniyersal  selfishness,  howeyer,  makes 

tlÂâi  one  désire  to  eleyate  bis  occupation  in  tbe  gênerai  esteem, 

éHd  country  sports  are  deserîbed  as  the  most  manly  of  ail  relaxa- 

limis,  and  botany  as  the  most  interesting  and  placid  of  the  sciences 

lijrttré  yotorîes  of  each. 

Tbis  compétition  for  esteem,  like  the  compétition  for  weallh,  is 
tk  l^atttiful  proyision  for  promoting  the  gênerai  împroyement  ;  but 
^âte  philosopher,  like  the  state,  is  boundto  hold  the  balance  equal 
.IteiWBeu  contend^g  interests,  and  take  care  that  no  undue  share 
tôf  esteem  or  of  wealth  is  bestowed  on  any  class  by  want  of  discrî- 
Uttnation,  or  by  Hl-judged  bounties.  Âcknowledging  the  gênerai 
«dfEdmiéss,  ail  who  are  not  in  the  seryice  of  the  country  baye  a 
ÎBtrcfDm  interest  in  settling  the  meaning-  of  tbe  phrase,  and  lower- 
ing  Its'  Tahie.  Tbose  who  appropriate  public  rewards  are  also 
ymXxi'  servants,  and  they  baye  the  strong  motives  of  pecuniary 
interest  and  désire  of  esteem  to  enhance  tbe  merit  of  public  men. 

"Vfheô  Cinsînnatus  was  called  by  the  yoice  of  bis  fellow-citizens 
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fipom  tb^  plpngh  tQ  Baije  .R(^e^  aii4  W*  eole  reward  ^wj^^tluoir 
ajmrobation»  he  rea%  «erved  his  ooiiniry^  fini  their  çst^m  was 
00^  e^iial  to  his  inerit. ,  Washingtoiiy  l^saying  iiî^  ^pllîn^tiôfK^  àui 
loifi  Blave3>  to  defeat  the  Bnglisb,  and  establiBli  aQ^{Jhdepéîicf«D^ 
B^ioofllit/  fûT  ijie  ,  United  States,  eminently  oeiTe^/^if  cgjinirj^, 
ax^  was  properiy  rewarded  by  ihe  pn%  preaîdenby  ^if  ihej  new- 
en^ire^    At  ^veiy  pefiod  there  hare  been  indiv^duftliç  wliia  com<^ 

?)mmand  eaae  aod. repose^  and  wbo  bavé  foregpnç|  ^enj. '^e 
Wkson,  to  disGover  trutb»  or  spread  abroad  some  deepl^-^benupii^ 
convlqtlon^  or  sootbe,  like  Howard,  sqme  cenerial  &ufl^rîng^rWcf 
tbey  h^y^  tètiXlj  Jaboured  dîsinterestedl;  tor  t^e  .sejfyîce '^^  jtïïé 
cbutttry,  ,  But  tbç  exértions  of  Buch  men,  prompte^^fcy  >  'desiiî|BW» 
do  good  to  others,  are  in  po  degree  anwoîg^us  tç^ 'îhè' l^^f^rs^^ 
tboae  who  enter  ijoe  service  of  im  ^tate  as  a  profespion^dn^^  whj^ 
are  paid  day  by  day^  i^eek  by  yreek,  or  year  ij  jeà^,  '^pyj^  ti'^^r 
çj^ertion,  in  proport^Oiji  toitam^rket  yalue, .  ^  .  '  *  Vujt 
The  true  diatinctiou  which  ît  i^  right  canphfitiically  to^markl 
here«  In  modem  times  ail  the  offices  and  dutiês  ô^.auj^b! 
setrants  arc  regularly  defîned  and  regularfy  paîd^  for.  -  T^on^  if 
i^othing  new  or  si^erhupian  m  thçir  excrtipns  requiring  ex^ra^* 
iinary  rewarda,  .  Tne  public  servants  of  eyery  de^crip^on,  ïfem 
the  Prince  Çimsort  to  .the  gowned  porter  at  th^  Court.  of,^up^'^ 
Bench,  are  mér^y  profeasionals^  dedicated  to  a  particular,  %nd^i^^ 
Tery  useful  braoch  of  l)usiness.  .  Whether  thèse  gentlemen  ]mt^ 
i44ps  or  navigate  them  ;  cast  cannon  or  fire  them  off  ;  be^n|hi9^ 
yyes  as  apprentîces  io  a  dockyard,  a»  midshipmen  or  as  ensi^ns^ 
vHcther  they  choose  the  treasury  or  diplomacy  for  theîr  çi^pe^^ 
aspiring  to  be  A'Cpur^B  or  Feels,  they  eqgage»  like  meî;ch^n^.  ana 
like  orner  professional  men  not  in  th^  service  of  tliQ  state^  in  j| 
definite  employment  for  the  sake  of  its  pecuniary  and  ,aihèr 
;reivards,  The  service  of  the  state  is  one  of  m^y  modes,^  ïn  |k 
Society  where  division  of  labour  exists,  of  gettîng  a  ïivinjgj,  or  of 
attaining  that.eminence  which  the  merchant  buys  by  his  wealth, 
or  the  lawyer  by  his  forensic,  or  the  physîcian  t>y  his  médical, 
«kilU  It  is  as  much  a  selfish  and  personal  pursuit  as  the  business 
of  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker,  and,  like  that,  bas  its  markei  priée* 
The  dégradation,  if  it  be  a  dégradation,  of  the  service  of  the 
country  in  every  branch,  from  the  sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the 
sentinel  at  the  Horse-guards,  to  the  rank  of  a  fixed  and  settled 
employment,  proportionably  paid,  deprives  it  of  any  peculiar  ment» 
and  plaees  it  on  the  common  level  of  ail  bread-winning  occupations» 
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There  is  anotber  upect  under  «hich  ït  uenu,  eren  Igm  thitti 

if'eBteem.     tTnder  ihe  gaise  of  tins 

Rcer,  or  lou>-»ouUd  lATjer,  obéira  fte 

Br,  «rrès  ft  knaTe  or  a  trniit,  uul 

Gea  deep  personal  dégradation  and 

nger  doubtful,  for  tlie  minister  has 

nt,  that  the  old  Tory  policj, — ^fbr 

id,— las  bëen  a  signal  faUure,  vhlcb 

uted  the  gOTerament,  weakened  the 

)inieD,  backed  bj  the  Catbolïc  piîeata 

Banli7,  to  the  poirer  of  a  real  diota- 

iibserved  that  policy  contributed  to 

inister,  whose  obseqnioiu  tool  he  bas 

id  ahall  the  pubGc,  tôo,  hononr  and  re- 

igsby  describîngfalm  as  "Berrtnghls 

cotmtrr  ?"  The  same  raie  applies  to  nearl^every admirai,  ererf  geno- 

^.eVet^field-màrsha],  every  amlassador,  and  erery  miniater,  who 

iiu  laltéziy  bean  in  the  pablic  paj,  Thej  hâve  ail  beén  bandaomelj, 

lrç£'Kitg'''j  rewardad  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  goTenunent,  «hether 

aMIÂi^ercd  b;  Tories  or  Whigs,  haa  been  a  aeries  of  f^nrea  and 

1^'  disaster.     The  men  who,  in  the  puranit  of  bread,  hare 

rvéd  ihat  aystem,  bave  really  been  miniaMrs  of  evil  and  the 

fat  igûorant  nieddlîng  «nbitiona  kuates.  We  fthonld  do  a 
îiifaïiîce  to  ourselvea,  who,  without  any  aettled  salary,  try  bj 
_  àti^a  to  amuse  and  împrove  the  worfd,  were  we  to  deanihe 
(lië"mii&'wfio  aéH'é  Oui  figbt  in  an^  cauie  for  a  atated  bire,  M 
ééMili  theîi' couhtry. 

"'fit  aétect  an  eirOr  In  the  narration  of  some  remote  event,  or  to 
^S>^&t£  a  préjudice  coneemîng  a  nation  tbat  DO  loDg«r  exista,  is 
lUmto  be  'an  achîeTement  worthy  of  the  greateat  talents.  It  immor- 
ÀlâWï^iebuIir  oraHichelet.  On  the  aame  principle  it  mnst  bo 
i&iîétsènl  to  detect  an  error  in  our  every-day  language  and  pro- 
«^aitiga,  ftnd  dissipato  a  préjudice  conceming  our  own  heroes, 
ifttSSii'i^éctB  (he  présent  and  ail  future  générations.  Some  such 
Àlâ^tî'pough  in  a  trifling  degree,  we  claim  for  bringîng  under  tha 
ii0ii  df  oûr  indulgent  readcra,  the  fact  thaï  the  phrase  "  the  aer-  - 
l^fô  M  (be  conntry"  îa  continually  uaed  to  sancti^  hy  our  eateem 
4n^m  '(Jè'ciij^tîona  and  aéveral  cUaaes  of  men  which  are  great 
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ÛHTMEa  FOE  THB  TIII8S.-««i^  IL 

Ail  nature  sMm'4  the  bUtbw 

AU  nature  °^*^mtiM  thft  widdar 

When  the  «gA<^  y^w^yi  rc^liecL 
Let  os  bear  w^  «aid  tiûe  j{««xi^  iWB^4 . 

I«t-us  hear  ^shat  ;^lûa«iwk. 

"«Blmig  63fe%  and  fkiiwii^  ioic  : 
**  i-o,  ^  ptrfeci  fon»  «I  gB»d««|B . 

la^aiipmnBg  «ret^Uie^  ** 
^n»n  the  othM^^'twa»  Jbta  âitker)> 

fiWBiii§JBaT«rloià«,,Hcqa^ 
*'  Wliat  amnls  tlie  fiatm^.^ooit^ai^ 

W^ho»  tlMfe  iaBa/tifaaAaUl" 

Cried  the  yoMth,  ^  Them  im»  a  acQ^tafà 

And  an  image  fair  lie  mad^ 
Because  the  tûnes  lack'd  beanty  ; 

And,  as  soon  as  he  had  pray'd. 
Hé  saw  it  move  sweefc  motioiiy 

Felt  it  Wdoâag  hexamiày  waim  i-^-^ 
God  gives  the  spirit,  fethw, 

If  men  will  make  ih»  fôrm," 

"  A  fftble  8lu»wdly  aoiaird  I 

But  (admit  tbat  moral  josiji 
AlasJ  I  lookxoond  vainlj 

For  ike  iotm  in  whidi  yoa  trast. 
Wheji  governmenta  gcow  forndew, 

Which  fonn  the  time's  éventa"— 
"  Naj,  look  higher,"  said  the  yonng  man  ;  ' 

"Look  what  govems  governments  ! 


t» 


''  Religio»i9iii  fidiioii  ; 

Thote  wb»  prsetise  not,  prvfen  ; 
Aroiind  lier  Boreraigs  cvBtro, 

"l  hâte  their  ha  I^^Hvrofnkîp  !** 
<' So  dtf  I  ;^  repfied  the  ymiâi  ; 

''  I  say  that  we  are  téitfittg 
Tiuot^  'iSÊtÊ'J^Tti^tfHïna  tê  4M». 

<'  Philosoi^y;  tlkmgfr  ifWfc]^, 
Has  converse  inth  Hie  peaplir  ; 

J^XFmTvÊHftÊi  nMMRV  IVr  VIo  Hlgm  j, 

Makes  tnisft  itf  nâcMen  h<^y 

Notinpfieit,  bm  of  yor», 
So  maioBS  it  MtVB,  ttod*  Dwcnr  ' 

To  be  likAjn  ttoifwoni' 

"  We  leam  to  thU  tfte  MiMes 

No  divktMîer;  andilfrruiiB 
Then  only  whife  tbeir  fjtery 

Is  a  sÎBiple  fcAdt  nHoe^ 
A  high  and  tender  noofifiglit, 

Lasting^sfertây  wllHe  they  mit 
With  humble  faces,  locMng 

To  Û»  yeritaMe  Srm. 

<<BeIiold  f*  faiir  eyv^ds  liftéd 

Withlîght  hepc;  the  ycung  msn  aàÛiy 
"  Behold  !  th^  fill  tbeîr  placin 

As  the  pioneers  to  M^, 
Clearing  paAb  fbr  higlk^er  p«w«nr, 

When  they  give-liie  fieshly  clod 
An  upward  gaze,  timmgh  bcânty, 

Unto  goodiiess,  wliidi  w  Qoà, 

"Like  purpose  qmclEèns  science: 

Leamings,  h^fieito  a  prond,' 
Loqaacions,  shidléw,  beartlear, 

Sightless;  deaf,  and  groveUing  crowd^ 
Approaching  now  their  Maker, 

Hand  in  htmd,  like  hnmble  Mends, 
Confess  that  only  knovledge 

Which  in- active  "mBdoniendsi'* 
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''  Young  man,  ibis  is  brare  taUdqgi  ,_-  ;  ^  y  ' 

Bat  too  fast  isomewhat  for  nit«<      -  ,  ;  r.  ' 
Tnie  docton  and  tnie  poets       ,  ;  .•   u    "i  - 

Liyei  I  grant,  but  wtiere  li^es  he,  ^r  y, 
The  gentle^  loving  shepherd,. 

Of  the  andent.  mode,  who  taogbt,, .. 
Tht  peoplebjexampl^f   .-  i    „/> 

Freaching  simp^  wha^  b»  wxo)igbil*f.  i  ^ 

*'Ala8!  my  fieUb^r.  sejldem  -.  >?>  v  51  '' 

May  we  m^  buDt  ]M>w,  ]^  whn^  .1 
A  double  cboice  seems  offw'dT-^  ^         . ,.  oui 

Hope  extrême^  V9^i^  de6pair-*r*i ,  '  î 
Choose  hope.    Ab  !  let  ,u$  ywiieferfl     .» . ,  n  H 

Think  a  day  eball  draw»  i\m  mf^V  ^  ^  ^ 
When  each  m^j^.fiud  bi^  pa^tor,    .  :     .^  /  ;  ^M 

In  a  con8cieQC€(x »^^m% ^^  lÛi^*  i-     ^ 

*'  For  hoping,  or  despai^iigt  <       1 1 

We  baye  huge  aiid  eqoal  i^pdc. 
Huge  ill  or  good  wmi  fojlovir,  . 

Jnst  as  we  despair^  or  b<3^« 
Hope,  tberefore,  witbp^t  limit  t 

To  hope  less  were  tp  bbi8^^e|a9^ 
Hark  !  I  will  dare  to  utter 

That  whicb  I  baye  dared  iodreasn^t      < 

**  Think,  fatber  I  may  »ot  beav-wt        f   ^• 

Be  tbis  comm(m  eartb,  fuU*growiit  u  : 
Think  !  are  not  signais  giyeai 

Of  ils  nonage  well-nigh  fi^wn  ? 
What  is  heayen  1    Trust  not  any^ 

If  tbey  call  it  myieitery  ; 
Its  features  are  not  many, 

And  baye  strange  simplicity  :— ^        ,    , 

**  God,  présent  to  us  ever  ; 

Sweet  accord  of  loying  bearts  ; 
Fair  nature  ;  true  sight,  neyer 

Waxing  dim — are  ail  its  parts. 
For  such  wbat  need  of  fleeing 

From  tbis  world,  so  full  of  flow'rs  t 
*Twill  be  our  own  decreeing, 

If  on  earth  tbey  are  not  ours  1  ** 
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TOUHO   AND   ÙLD  tNQLAKD.'  Stf 

^  Thai  is  trae,*^  exclùiii«d1lile  ^4  ihati,  ' ,;' 

^  Bat  it  lus  been  alwa3r8  80  : 
Why,  therefore,  tbinl  die  bfeittinj        '     ^ 

Neaier  now  than  hmg  ago  î*        ^ 
'^  Naj)  nay  1"  repiied  the  yoQiig  hutn, 

'<  It  bas  not  beoi  always  80  i^* 
Hî|^  feironn  flnsb  ïàè  forebteadi 

And  bis  eëgèr  te^es  llow  : 

^  Rest  from  evil^  tod  Boon  git«tt 

Unto  mttn,  Hm  foitnd  bb  imnd 
Incapable  of  heaVén. 

Evil  batii  gO0d  use  asaigtt'd  i 
It  makes  blM  qtMstion  nature 

For  nâkS  $'  ^iolk  tbdogb  he  misii,         ^ 
He  gains,  hy  k&owlédge,  stature 

To  lay  bM  éta  bij^ëèt  bMtti  t 

^'  For  not  nptil  periièciSoii 

Sball  be  bis^  i)i  Natxire^  fore, 
Can  be  feel  beav*B^  full  dîlection, 

Can  be  perfectly  adore^  w    ; 

His  maturity  aj^t^eacbes  : 

Daily  âectWinAadfatice, 
Tbe  mie  of  lidit  enèroacbés  . 

On  cbiiOlicrlgiM)ratieé  ; 

'*  Fast  fade  tbe  s^Muraftons 

(Fine  âiiâ  filke,  wbérè^tb  we  mar 
Oor  noblest  spéculations,) 

Of  '  divine^  attd  '  secalar  ;* 
And  '  Sciences,*'— fiitet  science 

Now  tbey  own  tbemBélves  for  one,-^ 
Grow  golden  from  reHance, 

For  tme  ligbt^  on  tbe  truè  l^n.     -  \ 

<'  In  trust,  pure,  strong;  and  steady, 

T'wards  tbe  full  li^t  let  us  fiure  ! 
8ee  !  Leaming's  bound  already 

Sbows  its  faint  edgé  bere  and  tbere. 
Perfect  knowledge  perfects  power  ! 

Man  sball  sit  at  ease  ail  day, 
Jn  tbongbt,  as  in  a  tower, 

Wbile  aU  lower  tbings  obey. 


SM-  flmcnr  rott^  xn  fûtti^ 


Or  of  Itôs,  ot^pÉrtialtffrtà^^ 
^^mitit  tlwiwii  ûf  ¥Mi<i  itmuii 

Traly  «eeîng  ^tteltM^MM;^ 
Shall  do  alLri|^towi»ftglliÉW 
With  a  graaa/  rittighty  xMw  y 

<'  Shall  call  ttoMiM  lik  néjfiébmt-i 

Shall  posMm  its  mMt  l<if«ib«B 
On  him  ;  and,  wiUiont  lifcwiiy 

Shall  a  lik0  «M^kiW>wteai^$ 
£aiall  fill  tlie  liAjr  aÉatH% 

ToP 
The  m<mthiuiwioi< 

Forthe 


"  0,  what  a  blessée  JubcIîmi 

Of  ail  joys  inJl  hî^pea  liaft^t 
Beyond  tl^oiq^s  decpest  toMlion^ 

That  was  Utile  iùit,  \^m 
Great  Kepler's  spint^itecnig 

Past  the  stars,  antoQch''d  î^  tenr, 
Within  onr  mortel  heariDg 

Brought  the  musio  olt]i94^kerai{ 

'^ Alas,  poor  yomtàl  ii^aliaflvihttf^ 

Calitly'ËMieB.    Saiy^  how^lÛDWi 
With  thy  harmoniMnr  TÎaion> 

The  yast  disœidvf  'Uie^tinevl  *^ 
"  0,  harshly  asdi^f^pAHi^g; 

If  Yi^daiie  not  "wi^  theai  ^^^V^ 
But,  if  we  act  our  imUiiig^ 

Love,  bftlieve,  aad-^woHi^i&'l^j^ 

'^  0,  swee^'  sad  cmnpli^dyt 

Eyen  as  «hottld  betibe  diti 
Of  instmmeHtift  ttt&ed  maeiiy^ 

Ere  Hb»  harmonybegin  : 
At  times  ail  neems  conâ^âoir; 

StiU  net  su«Ji  that  it  oonlcmaQfo, 
For  allhath  strange  ailttsioii 

To  the  ad-wmt  of  «w^ctt  ifaJ«i 


«I- 


TH£  FOUTIOX   OV  MB»   OF  LBCnOUI.  2tt 

"  At  iimety  jou  heir,  in  fartchM, 

(Calmly  lisien  !)  soltett  staina. 
Divine,  proi^MÉic  catchfti^ 

FuU  of  resi  to  hvnan.  {môba; 
At  times^  low  Toicet»  hnmiiMi^ 

'  1^  and  deatk  to  hflU  im  littl^d  1 
It  is  the  second  cemin^ 

Of  the  Saviour  ol  the  worldi'  " 

Heended.    fimall  IM»  wU«Mr 

Qreen  boqi^  m^md^tiioiWiiidimM  ^ad  ; 
And  for  aU  tlke  oid  Mn'sdMMugi, 

And  for  ail  hm  aîf^biiigasad^ 
Bong^  aad  lûrda  aëll.imJvtdMié  wluatkd.; 

And,  foM}l  tlMit  lMneoiild.flaf ^ 
ToQch'd  witk  ta» y— »g  m»'!  ■iiiir> 

£yer  wAvedBad  wbiitkétkajrt 


.   .'I' 


THE  POSITION  OF  MlïT  OF  LBTTERS. 

EvEBT  maa  has  lits  IGTtopîa  ;  ay,  eyea  the  vmesl 
plodder,  wbo,  for  ihîrtj  or  forty  years,  ^yes  himself  bardly  time  te 
eat  by  day,  or  to  sleep  by  night,  lest  the  golden  storea  àbtoM, 
aecomnlate  too  sloivlj  ;  fao-^eireii  lie«-4hi]iks  jnam  aad  Ûneai,  hcfw, 
idien  the  proper  tîme  oomes»  he  wSi  shni  np  hk  ledger,  and  nfêm 
hifl  heart,  interest  himsdf  inhis  dbildreaTaÛier  thaa  Gobm^»  g^ow^ 
gênerons  and  amiable,  vead  books,  bear  mute,  paose  oy«c  tW 
beanty  of  pictures,  and  ''  bàUde  o'  greea  fields,"  but  be  heromBy^ 
indiffèrent  to  the  glowing  pto^eetns  of  ^e  last  new  raâway.  Thk 
18  hîs  Utopia  ;  no  wonder  whtfi  the  tioae,  m  bis  ee^imatioB»  does 
CQBie,  that  he  is  feaiioUy  disaf^iated,  or  thaï,  in  hia  igB(»!a&ea«C; 
Ihefact  11iattheta8teBthatcanadMrnI^8nre,andmakelif&happyr 
reqnire  at  least  as  mnch  building  i^  as  the  reptation  of  bis  hanae  m. 
the  City,  he  not  only  loses  the  little  glifiaaneringof  faith  andhopeûa  a 
better  state  of  tbings  thathe  had  felt,  but  includes  ail  oth^  men's 
fttih  and  hopes  in  the  same  common  min.  AU— ail  is  **  Ut^Ma.'* 
Tbe-^m» foUy  ia eured,  the  practical  man  "  bimar^  agaiiu" 

Oor  Uto{»ar-*the  Utopia  of  a  man  of  letters — ^will  of  course  fare 
na  better  with  him.    Yet^  bearing  np  as  w^  as  we  caa  aguaat 
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ihe  rai^nîng  commeiii  of  derisîye  amiles  wîth  w^îcd  )ie  wlll,  no 
doubt,  listen  to  otir  observations^  let  ûb  venturè  àwhile  ^to  solîclt 
hîs  car,  and  liîs  ntmost  patience.  We"  can  im;igîn9,  then^  ^ 
tast  eountrj,  t^ere  veàltli,'  ùnacbompanléd  t)j  more  soli j  cai^ea 
of  respect,  shbnld  bê  lookcfd  on  with  comparative  indifférence  by 
ail  but  its  possëssors;'ànd  even  they  6ûà  it  dîfficult  to  kccp  ûptbe 
HMunmon-wot'sbffp,  wben  the  principal  cba^m — tbe  admiration  of: 
Othfers— ^îs  wanting.  We  can  imagine  tbe  cause  pf  tbîs  to'JJe/tfeè^ 
unh^nal  respect,  distinction,  and  rank,  accorded  to  leamiiig  and 
ittteHeêtnal  pre-emînence  ;  and  tbia  too  on  so  vise  a  sjstem  tbaC 
even  i&é  grades  of  abîlity  sball  rise  one  above  tbe  otber  in  eôrre^ 
spondèhee  witb  tbeir  natural  importance  and  Value.  Tbu9^  foir; 
instance,  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  tbe  influences  tbat  a  civilise^ 
govemment  can  lise,  is  bnite  force,  milîtarj  men  must  take  tiie 
lowest  position  among  tbe  arîstocracy  of  talent  ;  and,  as  tbe  bigbest^ 
influénees  tbat  sucb  a  govemment  can  nse  are  love,  wisdom,  and 
knowlédge,  tbe  men  of  letters,  vrbose  business  and  wbose  gîoiy  ît^ 
is  to  cttltirate  and  to  enforce  tlxese  qualities,  assume  tbe  nignest[ 

poffifâon  among  tbe  more  elevated  of  tbeir  fenow-men. '  '    '['  '^ 

**  ITay,  mjr  good  frlend^  bave  patience  ;  bear  me  out.  My  Utôpîa^ 
may  be  as  abisurd  as  your  own.  I  say  it  not  in  sarcasm,  but  t6'' 
induce  you  to  eztend  to  otbers*  aberrations  tbe  cbarîty  tbàl  1f^ 
mii«t  presumtf  bas  beek  tiu^t  you  by  yours.  But  if  ît  be  eVér  aqi^ 
absurd,  bear  me  out  :  my  conclusion,  at  least»  wîll  be  Tvortb  jojé 

**  Ist  ibis  countiy,  Aen,  of  niy  fancy,  I  imagine  ail  tbé'greaï* 
btttûiesë  of  govemment — ^încluding,  of  course,  ail  its  cbief  bônoôrâ! 
and  èmtiltnnents — to  be  distributed  among  tbe  mon  of  superto^' 
leatmîng  or  abîlity,  vritbout  tbe  smallest  regard  to  birtb  or  to  pod^' 
sessions.  I  imagine  a  vast  macbinery,  extendiug  tbrougb*  év'é^^ 
'pàH  ûi  tbe  empire  for  tbe  di^overy  of  tbe  men  so  qualified.  '  V^  ' 
"wîH  suppose,  for  instance,  tbat  in  every  great  city  tnere  are  hàlb,^^ 
vi^ere  public  examihations  sball  be  beld  yearly,  open  to  tbe  people"^ 
at  large  of  tbe  district.  We  must  bave  no  partiality  ;  tberefbrë]; 
tbe  candidates  sball  net  be  known  personaUy  to  tbe  examinéij 
There  must  be  no  triumpb  for  superôcial  clevemesiï,  or  tbe  niei 
readiness  to  answer,  independent  of  tbe  deptb  of  tbe  ansV^.i* 
tberef^e  tbe  examinatioris  sball  be  by  tbe  be8tt)f  mediums,~'^â4î^ 
ink,  andpaper.  Tbere  must  be  no  '<  cramming,"after  tbe  fa^f^^ 
of  tbe  great  Britisb  universîtîes,  in  o-rder  tô  adapt  ail  intelledtô^and;^ 
kaowledge  to  one  peculiar  eut— matbématîcal  Of  (Jtbenrîse  f'mir 
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oetij,  phib^ophj,  uid  in 
it,  u  uiall  i)«Bt  deveh^ 
iracten  of  tliç  candûlâlMc 
'a,-~:aa,  tke  ioj.  ukcB^lû 
B  of  laiigii4^  flDd  eduM' 
ir  and  nearer  U>  Ûta  £04], 
jial  tntjnii^  fot  tbe  mm» 
cefl,  are  A  coiuUiit  incM^ 
uniieifiol  cducAtîw,.AUtf 
orer  i  «11  wlio  haxâ  bcw 
Brat.  public,  hopaur  n  con- 
3  known  by  a  dUtioctive 
I,  Tbe  u£2t  jDfmuacnt 
Ij  be  acWi^ed  bj  uor* 
sr^vea  place  to  oncfraw 
0 18  A  miBinbor  of  a  bo^ 
talenta,  or  Iwraiqg  Jufe 
00,  ia  excbanged  f)»  tbe 
ii\j  for  Atrienuial  «JWni^ 
everj,one  vho  Bb«ll  paes 
enlitled  to  pi)blic  einploy- 
the  œpaa  t)m«t,  has  lus 
d  bj  .A  i>4w  title  of  honow. 

narrower  ;  and  tewvr  and 

ion.     ^bat  ibrâî      TbebODOun  and  dignilâea 

in  Talue  aai  importapce.in  a  lilte  propt^on.     So 

pfbeort,  orbope.    or  ezertion,  tbe  Lioentîat«>8  crowd 

metropoUa  of  tbe  Ëmpîre,  ^bere  tbeîr  nost  examt- 

le  plwe,  (uxA  before  me  eye*  of  tbe  whole  world  of 

ai  benûepbare.     Tbirtj  oui;  can  now  be  cbosea,  to 

I.   Tbere  ma;  poBsibl;  be  many  who  are  too  poor, 

penses. of  a  l*Hig  joumey — tben  of  course  tbe  State 

necessary.     In   our  Ulopia,  we  imagine  that  tha 

State  vant^  jta  moat  able  men,  and  ia  aa  anxioua  to  find  them  and 

aid  them  to  develop  their  abilities,  as  in  otber  rery  un-Utopian 

eonntries,  one  near  at  bome  for  instance,  tLe  State  is  aniious  to 

reject  them,  when  through  a  thouaand  difficultés  tfae;  bave  suc- 

ceaded  in  showing  their  désert. 

*'  And  now  for  the  Uat  ortopmost  step.  .Men  panse,  and  some, 
tbe  Ixddest  and  bravest,  tremble  before  tbe;  attempt  to  take  it. 


Vé  TSE  resmi»N  ^  mN  ^ov  sEtrims. 

«0  great  is  tlie  oïde&l  Uirougb  iv^éh  thej  miisit  pass,  ô^  inème&loaÉ^ 
îtB  «onsequenoes  if  tliej  do  pass  it.  It  is  €9ioag)i  to  mako!  âiw 
hhinB  dizzj,  just  when  thej  most  iieed  perivct  Belf-poss^îQn^asd 
tielf-coniniand.  Bekind,  as  it  w^n«,  that  awful  tribunal  campoaed 
-«f  ihe  ckief  men,  nttiiig  in  ^te  chief  court,  in  tiie  chîef  pàlaeé  jSf 
tiie  empire^ — ^beliind  that  tribunal — whith.  h  to  décide  npon  t|tw 
drânB  to  be  admitted  to  Ûte  angnst  bodj  to  wbîeb  the 
^etf  belongs,  stands  ^e  sorereign,  waitîng  to  dispeise  tu 
ihem,  as  members  of  ike  hoâj  thej  bare  joîned,  tbe  rerj  bi^ 
«ffiees  of  tbe  state.  Tbenceforward  tbey  wîll,  eaeb  aeeonHng  jtb 
lus  abiîtjy  partieipate  in  ike  svpreme  gorernment  of  comm^ 
Buffîons  of  people.  Ànd  eould  tibej  be  better  pre^red  Ibr  tb^ 
im^ity  Tocation  î     Can  tbey  be  otSerwise  tban  wwAy  of  ît  t  ** 

mal  is  oUr  Utopa  ;  bnt  ours  otàf^  Une  oeeasîon.  Tbeorîg^iii 
so^me  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  book  wkere  o&e  kardlj  knows  wbflt  îCb 
«sèéem  as  tràtb,  wbat  as  iîclâon,  wh^iwe  ilnd  tbxs  tJtopia/tn  àB 
4UÂ0taU$y  graveljset  dawn  as  a  taot.  Mr.,  now  Sir  J<^a  IJ^a/nd, 
her  Mi^estj's  snperifitende«t  at  Hong-Kcmg,  irouM  bate^tÉs 
beMere,  tbat  in  a  oonntrj  of  two  ortbree  bundreds  of  nlillîons  of 
^Qph,  ÛÔB  System  is  in  practical,  complète,  eyery-day  opération  ; 
-naj  be  goes  so  far  as  grarely  to  state  tbat  tbis  sjstem  of  gorcârtt- 
ing  by  means  of  tbe  ableiM;  men — tbe  lîteratî  of  tbe  empire,  '^tl6 
fHh^lv  oC  tke  hoUom  of  ike  ^reatn§8s  and  prospérité  àf  ike 
empire,  Wbat  on  eartb  can  tbe  irriter  be  tbiiÀing  ôff  "He 
-seems  total^f  to  forget  be  is^mtîng  of  a  semi4}arbaroas  state,  and 
to  tbe  fbremost  among  ail  ciYifised  naticois.  Gbina  aet  Ibns— dnd 
fingland  act — as  it  does  !  No,  no  ;  tbe  jdce  is  a  good  one  eaaa^kt 
btit,  tbank  Gk)d,  tbere  nre  patriots  in  England  too  wise  to  ImlieTo 
it  to  be  anytbing  more. 

And  if  it  were  tme  (ricBcnlous  as  Ibat  supposition  mnst  bé'iX) 
an  Englisbman),  conld  not  any  practicdl  man  teU  ns  tbat  tbe  genxns 
of  a  conntry  must  perîsb  in  sucb  an  atmosphère  of  respect,  suÊL 
oomfbrt,  and  prosperit y — ^tbat  it  bas  become  a  by-word,  tbat  sin^ng 
Inrds  mnst  not  be  too  Well  fed — tbat,  in  short,  great  intellects  are 
to  ordinary  ones  sometbing  lîke  wbat  the  £nest  tropical  plants  are 
smong  tbe  commoner  productions  of  bis  garden,  and  reqnire  as 
near  an  approacb,  as  is  practical,  to  tbe  broken  brick-bats,  and 
grayel,  and  water,  upon  whicb  they  so  luxnriate  f  And  as  bis 
gardener  occasionally  pincbes  bis  cacti  wben  tbey  seem  r^nctattt 
to  produçe  their  superb  flowers,  so  does  be  see  correspon£n^ 
necessity  for  a  state-pincbing  of  men  of  geniusi  by  ban(fing  tb«m 


"^iinger  lûmself  is  often  seen  busilj  engâged. 
^  J?he.fiBaacqflg,  -ogaMW  he  ••y%  »  »o  unimniiiiMy  AeimmaticaiJM* 
; ,  "  Look  at  our  great  poets  for  instance  ;  hâve  ihej  not  for  the 
)àQst  part  been  poor — mB&cMy  poor  ?     Of  MHBge  Aen»  <Aal  was 
JOk»  origm  4>f  thttr^caiaesa." 

. .  '*  And  if  the  piinciple  is  apt  to  extead  itadf  a  liitle  toa  far»  aad 
]jll  off  prfflnaADreij  ja  laaa's  bodj  now  and  tiien,  wbUa  hia  soui  ia 
Ixoilg.rst  aar^&iHj  nurbirod  aad  dbmsked»  as  ia  the  «aaaa  of  aa 
Otfrajr  andaBums»  wby  of  otmrse  it  ia  not  tke  pcÛMsiple  that  is  to 
llaÉiô»  ihere  mnst  \m  cafliialtiai — mostiWaacq^tiiMMi  to  tha  Mdiaaiy 
jim  of  anooesa  ?  ** 

'^' JFïefiisdj.  We  must  look  otâj  At  tlie  aeaulta.  Most  of  our 
l^t  pœms  kaTe  keon  proéuoed  b^eauie  tha  paal  imakei  facaad, 
ioé  tojrâak  Ihs  way  in  the  world/' 

<'  TW  Cimterl^Kry  Toh^  then  miiat  ke  axa^tod»  iMi[)iinii^kep 
Aejioet'a  w<ffldly  eareer  *waa  oYar,  and  wken  ke  viajiot  lîkaly  to 
yt  HHiiflh  pecnnîaiy  ban^  fer  its  pittdiictiaa^" 
.    *'  Sioà*  jm»  that  's  ui  e^^tîon.  ' 

**  Sh$kBpBref  of  ooiurse  you  eaoept»  wko wiote  boom  rf  kia  noUest 
jil^B^^jA^o  MÎt&t  kb  x^tirem^tirQm  tke^  vadd,  and  nUIat  in  tke 
jptpocagJa»  of  an  Mmph  oon^taiee  ?  '* 
,  /^Of  ceprae»!  exocet  kim.'' 

"  Milton  too,  you  do  not  include  in  your  kypoihesis  ?  Hîa  Pofndi» 
1la$^  iraa  writteniibo  aft^  kis  retirei^ent  hom  tbe  ^màà  ;  and  it 
la  mot  Teory  likely  ke  kM)ked  forward  to  ^  boatsellera  rawardr*- 
tflia  p<saida---fbr  a  nuûntenance  in  kb  old  âge  %  " 

,  ^ Ok  yes,  lexckide  Milton»  and  I  dare  say  a  gooà  many  more<; 
but  wkat'stkentilîtyof  reckoninguptbeseexQ^tioas}  thetkingi^ 
de«r  to  efery  cme's  own  common  sensé  and  ej^enenoe.  Wky 
akofùà  I  wnte  great  peems  if  I  am  not  somebow  or  otl^:  to  b# 
irai  paid  for  tbem  ?  I  fancy  tkat  's  the  idea  of  tke  world  gène- 
nfly»  and  it  's  mine." 

*^  It  ia  wortky  oi  you  and  it.  I  présume  tken  tkat  you  do  not 
sanction  tkis  Ckinese  absurdity  of  employing  our  enûnent  literary 
men  in  tke  kigker  offices  of  the  state  ;  or  of  conferaing  upon  them 
aie  kigkest  state  konours  ?"  * 

,    **  Ok,  certainly  not.     It  may  do  in  a  semi-barbarian  eountry  like 
Ckina»  but  not  We.     Tes,  yes,  it  may  do  well  enougk  in  Oluna." 

.**  And  in  Spam,  perhaps,  where  the  dramatist  Martinez  de  la 
Beaa  waa  latdly  a  minister  ?  " 
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*' Âhf  je»f  Spainis  ii«t  mnch  iiK»fe  AdTaneed,  It  may  do  ikere 
too." 

**  And  ia  Prosaîa,  where  Humboldi  îs  ai  once  a  peer  and  a 
mînister  ?  " 

'*  Whj,  FniBsia  *b  so  despoti^dij  gOTaned/' 

"  And  in  the  United  StateB,  where  Wadiîngton  Inrin^  is  eoi* 
plojed  as  an  ambassador  V* 

<<  The  United  States  !  why,  they  are  ail  republieaBSw" 

**  And  in  France,  where  Victor  Hugo  has  been  made  a  poer/^ 

**  I  hâte  France  :  ail  ihat  sort  of  thing  may  do  there." 

*'  And  in  Belgium»  where  they  bave  just  raised  the  jonraaliai, 
M.  Van  de  Weyer,  to  the  chief  office  in  the  govemment  ?  '^ 

'*  Ah,  I  always  sud  England  was  the  greatest  countfj  in  iho 
world  ;  and  thèse,  I  dare  say,  are  the  things  that  hdip  to  k^^ 
other  countries  so  inferior  to  us.  We  are  practical  rnenk*  We 
leave  gOYemment  to  those  who  werebomto  it — lords,  andoountiy 
gentlemmi,  and  rich  merchants  ;  and  wé  leave  poetry,  and  j^ûta- 
sophy,  and  essays,  and  ail  that,  to  the  men  of  letters.  I  w^néfr 
where  £ngland*s  greatness  would  be  if  the  book  men  get  h<Aà  of 
her  gOYemment.  Besides,  where  would  the  system  end  if  it  w^^ 
once  begun.  Who  knows  ? — ^perhaps  in  some  unlucky  hour»  eY^ 
the  dreamy  poets  mîght  be  intrusted  wiUi  posta  requiring  men 
of  solid  judgment  and  steady  character.  Where  would  England 
bethen?" 

"A  pertinent  question:  and  it  reminds  me  of  Yarious  rémi- 
niscences of  our  past  histoiy,  connected  with  men  of  tiie  ki&d  that 
you  approYC  of.  There  was  a  time,  several  centuries  ago,  wàen 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  monarchs,  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  endeaYour  to  place  himself  upon  the  French  throne  ;  and 
though  he  failed  in  bis  undertaking,  he  left  as  mementoes  of  hîa 
attempts,  to  ail  âges,  the  household  words — Cressy,  and  Poictiers. 
Edward  had  in  bis  service  a  squire,  who  so  distinguished  himsdf 
during  this  eventful  period,  that  the  sovereign  could  find  no  otber 
public  occasion  befitting  the  acknowledgment  of  bis  services  than 
when  he  and  ail  bis  nobles  were  met  in  high  festivity  at  Windsor 
on  St.  George*s  day.  That  same  squire,  after  Edward  the 
Third*s  death,  was  employed  by  Richard  II.  to  negociate  <m  one 
of  the  most  important  and  délicate  of  subjeots  ;  bis  own  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Bohemia.  Then,  as  now,  the  business  of  State  in 
every  department,  had  its  servants  who  were  useful — and  those 
Buperadded  who  were  simply  omamental.      That  the  squire  bo^ 
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knged  to  the  first,  k  mi^  -evideBt  hj  the  fact,  Uiat  wkHst  ai  this 
distance  of  time,  we  can  trace  his  name  in  no  less  than  seren 
embasftîés  ;  tbe  knights  and  other  pera<m8  of  rank  who  accompanied 
Um,  are  in  no  two  cases  the  samc.  It  was  fae  wbo  did  what 
was  to  be  donc  ;  th^  who,  în  aU  their  hraverjr,  looked  as  though 
ihej  were  dôing  ft.  LasUy^  ire  may  state  of  this  sqnire  as  proving 
the  extraordinary  estimation  in  which  his  public  services  were  hdd 
by  three  swoceMve  sovereSgns,  that  haring  during  the  troubled 
peiPÎMkof  iIm  «eoond  Richard  fallen  into  some  neglect  and  distress, 
ene  of  the  ?ery  ârat  acts  of  the  king  who  deposed  him — ^Boling- 
^kHetr  f ezfbrmed  only  a  few  days  àfler  h»  accession  to  the 
throne,  wa»  th»  cto^arnng  of  a  handsome  pension  npon  this  squire, 
jw^(k  Bj^m^'Tûae  beyond  that  rank,  probably  on  account  of  some 
<^n<ktoeralH!  prejndices  connected  with  his  birth  and  family. 
j  ''  **  Ah-,  I  warrant  y  ou  he  was  no  poet." 

f  ..M;fie  wùs,  what  you  desiderate,  emphatîcally  a  man  of  action 
«teé  J)tt»iiess  ;  al  once  clear-sighted,  prudent,  brare.  There  was 
'ièé^r-man,  some  two  centuries  hiter,  scarcely  less  distinguished 
'lorJ^is  pelîticall  ability.  At  a  time  when  Ireland  was  perhaps 
îs  '%  more  chaotîc  state  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history, 
sMe  aa.  that-  is  in  perennial  seasons  of  disturbance,  he  was 
'M^f/gok^eà  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  Elizabe^,  to  the 
•mÈ»  ^  secretary  to  the  lord-deputy,  who  was  then  about  to 
go  over  to  Ireland.  Wliile  in  that  country,  he  not  only  fuIfiUed 
tlie' "dstieB  of  his  secretaryship,  but  fought  in  person  against 
ik^  tnx^s  ihat  had  been  sent  by  the  pope  to  aid  the  Irish 
^^«tholies.  He  also  wrote  a  masterly  account  of  the  state  of  the 
t&mAry  ;  and  fuMUed  altogether  the  duties  intrusted  to  him  with 
W-mueh  abilîty,  that  Elizabeth  nominated  him  Sheriff  of  Cork, 
net  long  before  the- close  of  his  Irish  career.'* 
*  "**'Ofte  mày  safely  swear,  too,  he  was  not  a  poet." 
'  -'**^^I-'Bhalï  meaition  only  one  man  more,  though  others  there  are 
P^^foidd  be  glad  to  speak  of,  had  I  time  and  opportunity.  This 
tett  ^ed  at  a  period  when  the  most  gîgantic  political  revolu- 
tô|U'4sVér  effected  in  England  took  place,  and  was  accompanied  by 
éàk  of  iâi'e  most  awful  of  spectacleB-:-the  public  exécution  of  a  king 
hj^làli  stibjects,  fbr  treason  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 
llonlu'ehy  was  swept  away,  and  a  commonwealth  declared. 
ftow^  àil  Europe,  men  stood  aghast  with  wonder,  not  unmîxed 
ârmany  a  prîncely  heart  with  horror  and  alarm.  It  was  most 
inpottiUit  to  ■*  the  Cause  '  that  thèse  feelings  should  be  allayed  ; 
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and  while  thé  noires  of  ihe  chief  aotors  in  ihe  sublime  ixafteéy 
should  be  uncompromiûngly  téld,  that  ether  nations  shonld  be* 
relieyed  from  any -apprriieBsions  or  jealousies  ^lat  might  hare 
been  excited.  Aboyé  ail,  when  peaceable  and  lK>]i!Mi]mble  meaas 
failed  to  secnre  amitj,  it  was  indispensable  to  thi&w  tbat  tiie 
ropublic  woold  compel  tbe  rec^ct  that  migbt  be  otberwise  deniecL 
What  a  time  tben  for  a  man  to  undertcâce  the  office  of  F(Mreign 
Seoretarj  of  State  !  But  the  man  I  thave  refened  to  did  mider- 
take  it  when  offdred.  And  the  resiilt  was  that,  in  an  almoet 
inoredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  -name  of  England  stood  higher 
throughoot  Europe  than  it  had  ever  done  before  ;  and  foreigaera, 
it  has  been  noticed,  came  as  mnch  to  see  Cromwdl's  ftunoos  «eere- 
tary  as  himself.  Thèse  three  then,  I  présume,  belong  to  the  class 
of  men  you  admire,  and  whcmi  you  would  not  hare  di^laced  by 
mère  romance  writers  or  poets  ?  " 

**No  dottbt — no  doubt  ;  who  w«pe  they  ?  ** 

'*  Geolhej  Chaucer,  Edmimd  Sponsor,  and  John  Miltim  ;  com- 
prising  three  out  of  the  four  greatest  and  most  imaginaitive  of 
English  poets.  And  as  to  the  fourth,  William  Shakspere,  thou^ 
no  opportunity  offered  of  a  political  life,  he  was  so  thoroughly  a 
man  of  business  as  to  make  a  fortune  in  his  priyate  one.  You 
need  not  be  surprised,  my  matter-of-fact  fiiend.  What  is  poetry, 
after  ail,  but  the  Soûl  of  Fact  ?  I  begin  to  think  the  Ghinese 
right." 

**  But  what  on  earth  would  become  of  our  aristooraoy  under  such 
circumstances  ?  *' 

**  You  mean  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  names.  Why  thoee 
who  were  really  worthy  of  their  position  would  speedily  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  ihe  true  aristooracy  of  talent  ;  as  to  the 
rest,  the  prospect  certainly  would  not  be  very  hopeful,  if  we  maj 
take  China  again  as  our  exemplar.  The  impérial  rdatires  are 
there  allotted  a  brilliant  yellow  girdle,  with  certain  small  rerenues. 
<  The  last  British  Ëmbassy  had  a  spécimen  of  their  conduct  and 
manners  at  Yuen-mingyuen,  as  well  as  of  the  little  ceremony  with 
which  they  were  occasionally  treated.  When  they  crowded,  with 
a  chUdish  and  unciril  curiosity,'  upon  the  English  party,  the  prin- 
cipal person  among  the  mandarins  seized  a  whip,  and  not  satisfied 
with  iising  that  alone,  actually  kicked  out  we  mob  of  yellow 
gîrdles.'" — Demis'  Ohina. 

But  if  the  treatment  of  men  of  letters  and  leaming  in  England 
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be  As-remarkable  for  its  absurdîty  as  for  its  flagrant  injustice, -thej 
tliemselves  mnst  remember  that,  <i8  the  creators  and  guiders  of 
public  opinicm,  they^maintain,  if  they  do  not  actually  make,  ihe 
ve^wrongs  -from  which'they  st^r,  Wcre  they  as  a  bodj  just 
to  ihemselves,  no  one  eonld  be  unjust  to  tbem.  Never  did  any 
dass  possess  greater  power,  or  use  it  to  so  little  pnrpose  for  their 
own  "mental,  moral,  or  personal  élévation. 

'*!Rie  cbief  cause  of  this  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  tbeir  want  of 
imîon.  They  hare  no  esprit  de  corps— ^o  standard  of  opinion 
amoog  them,  cakulated  to  instil  something  of  the  lofty  aim  and 
eamest  lore  of  truth  and  goodness,  that  actuate  the  higher  minds, 
into  ^ose  of  the  lower.  Literature  is  in  conséquence  made  a 
trade  of.  And  «  yery  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  those 
who'inost  dégrade  the  Tocation  generally  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
are  precisely  the  men  who  are  the  least  sensitire  to  the  ineritable 
conséquences.  Thus,  for  instance,  party  writers,  in  their  zeal  to 
bkcken  each  other,  eridently  forget  that  the  world  will  be  apt  to 
say,  as  ît  looks  on,  **  Weîl,  gentlemen,  of  course  you  know  best  f  * 
and  accept  their  portraits  of  each  o^er  without  further  seruide. 
So  also  with  that  pettiest  of  party  tricks — omission  or  colouring 
of  unfeyourable  facts,  undue  prominence  to  the  farourable  ;  men  of 
sensé  soon  perçoive  that  to  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  view  of 
thèse  facts,  they  must  look  at  the  accounts  of  both  sides;  so, 
whilst  the  partisans  are  fancying  they  are  deceiving  the  public 
by  their  transparent  cheats,  that  public  is  in  fact  amusing  itself 
at  their  expense,  and  losing  every  particle  of  respect  for  the  talents 
displayed,  in  contempt  of  the  impudent  dishonesty  to  which  they 
are  made  subservient.  But  ail  this  while  the  real  sufferer  is 
the  independent  and  impartial  joumalist,  -who  refuses  to  attack  a 
man  personally  because  of  his  opinions,  and  vrho  is  content  to 
aDow  facts  to  appear  in  their  own  naked  guise,  satisfied  that  they 
nmst  ultimatdy  square  vrith  his  views,  if  his  views  are  right,  and 
who  is  qmteprepared  to  renounce  themif  they  are  wrong.  Such  a  man 
feels  keenly  the  disrespect  that  his  unworthier  fellows  hâve  caused 
to  be  attached  to  the  yocation  ;  he  is  hampered  in  a  thousand 
ways  by  the  obstacles  they  hare  raised  in  the  path.  Men  are 
doubting  him,  when  they  should  be  listening  Tfith  the  deepest 
attention  to  the  wisdom  he  is  able  to  impart. 

And  this,  in  référence  to  one  department  of  literature,  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole.  Everywhere  may  be 
seen  ihe  greatest  possible  discrepancy  between  the  aîms^  and  oha- 
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ittcters,  and  personsl  positions  of  those  who  ail  beloog  to,pua 
conunon  pursuit. 

But  if,  for  the  purposes  above  indicated,  union  were  désirable, 
oiie  might  hâve  supposed  tbat  for  anotber  object  it  would  bave 
been  long  sincc  found  indispensable.  How  many  cases  of  pecii^ 
niary  distress  occur  in  the  repiiblic  of  letters,  tbe  annals  oi  the 
Literary  Fund  wUl  show  us  ;  but  of  the  quality  of  those  cases  we 
learn  no  particulars  ;  it  being  the  characteristie  of  that  admirable 
institution  to  adapt  its  modes  of  benevolence  to  the  feelings  of  thé 
objects  of  it,  and,  tberefore,  strictly  to  coneeal  names.  But  when 
we  are  told  publicly  of  the  state  that  a  man  like  Banim  was  in 
during  his  lifetime,  and  of  the  state  in  which  Hood  left  his  family 
at  his  deathy  we  may  judge  how  much  pnvate  misery  must  exist 
in  connection  with  the  men  who  hâve  dilPused  so  ntuch  enjoyment 
and  instruction.  And  what  hâve  the  men  of  letters  and  leaming 
in  England  done  for  themselyes,  under  thèse  circumstances  ? 
Alas,  it  must  be  said, — ^NoUûng]  Artists,  actors — eren  the 
'*  improvident  "  actors,  lawyera,  clergymen,  in  short,  everyprofes- 
sioncJ  body  has  its  **  funds/'  to  whioh,  in  cases  of  necessity,  a  man 
may  fall  back,  with  as  much  conviction  of  his  right  to  do  so,  as  he 
would  open  his  own  coffers,  for  he  has  helped  to  provide  those 
fonds  ;  but  the  literary  men  hâve  no  fund,  except — we  blush  to  say 
it — a  charitable  one. 

True,  the  richer  and  more  gênerons  members  of  the  order  cou- 
tribute  to  that  charity  ;  but  why  do  they  not  also  establish  a  socîety 
that  shall  be  based  upon  a  more  dignified  principle  ;  and  which  shall 
^xert  an  infinitely  more  powerful  influence  ?  What  comparison  can 
^ere  be  between  the  receipt  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pounds, 
•once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  life-time,  and  which  can  only  be  asked 
or  given  under  circumstances  of  extrême  distress,  with  the  thirty 
shillings  a  week,  medicine,  and  médical  advice,  secured  by  each  of 
the  two  Artistes  Funds  during  illness,  a  respectable  annuity  after  a 
certain  âge,  and  the  allowance  of  such  sums  of  money  at  death,  as 
are  amply  sufficient  for  honourable  burial  ?  Surély  there  are  some 
among  our  eminent  men  of  letters,  who  will  take  up  this  matter,  and 
redeem  the  order  from  the  stigma  that  such  recklessness,  not  to  say 
want  of  strict  principle,  inflicts  upon  it.  And  when  a  Union  even 
for  that  limited  object  has  taken  place,  there  can  be  little  dpubt 
tho  higher  objects  will  in  due  progress  of  time  be  also  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  place  little  reliance  upon  state  pensions, 

upon  any  great  things  the  great  men  of  the  world  can  do. 
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tb  tf^se^^ë  position  of  Men  of  Letters.  They  ean  and  mufit 
raise  themaelves.  Tbey  must  imite.  Let  the  standard  of  union 
tbén  be  nnfurled,  ftnd  if  a  leader  be  indispensable,  let  old  Ohancer 
— tfieir  literary  and  illustrions  Father — the  Founder  of  Engllsb 
fitero^ure — be  tbe  man.  If  he  be  dead  in  the  body,  hîs  spirît  lives  ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  is  abont  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  hîgher 
activity  than  ever.  And  as  we  must  bare  a  motto  too,  tbe  glorious 
poet,  wbom  some  leamed  simpletons  hare  fancîed  to  be  obsolète, 
ffires  us  tbîs  from  the  conclusion  of  bis  portrait  of  the  Clerk — the 
Man  of  Letters  of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

^'  Not  a  Word  spake*  he,  morè  than  was  need  ; 
And  that  was  said  in  form  and  révérence. 
And  short  and  qnick,  and  full  of  higfa  sentence. 
Sounding  m  nKnal  Tirtae  was  his  speech, 
And  gladly  would  he  leam,  and  gladlj  teach." 

J.  S. 
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All  the  world,  in  the  village  of  Sturton-le-Steeple,  had  said  so, 
before  the  time  of  old  Dorothy  Pyecroft  ;  but  Dorothy  did  not 
join  all  the  world  in  saying  so.  Sturton  is  a  homely  little  place, 
BÎtuate  in  the  pleasant  shire  of  Nottingham,  and  lying  within  a 
éouple  of  miles  of  the  Trent,  and  old  Lincolnshire  ;  and  its  church 
steeple  forms  a  pretty  object  in  the  landscape  which  you  view  from 
the  hills  above  Gainsboro*.  Dorothy  Pyecroft,  from  the  time  that 
she  was  a  child  but  the  height  of  a  table,  went  to  Gainsboro'- 
market  with  butter,  eggs,  or  poultry,  as  regularly  as  Tuesday 
retumed  in  each  week  ;  for  the  hearty  old  dame  used  commonly  ta 
boast  that  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  bave  a  day'a  illness 
m  her  life,  although,  at  the  season  we  are  beginning  to  gossip 
about,  she  was  full  threescore  and  ten.  It  was  a  bonny  sight  to 
see  the  dame  go  tripping  o'er  the  charming  lea  which  spreads  its 
flowery  riches  from  Sturton-le-Steeple  to  the  banks  of  noble  Trent, 
by  four  of  the  clock  on  a  gay  summer's  moming,  with  the  clean 
milking  pail  under  her  arm,  that  was  bare  to  the  elbow.  You 
would  bave  thought,  at  a  distance,  she  had  been  some  blithe 
mûden  in  her  teens.    And  then  the  cheerful  and  clear  tone  in 
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wbieh  she  summoiMd  her  oows^  oaUlag  to  tkem as  IdnÀjra^if  thej 
irere  her  cbildreii: — ^<'  Corne,  mj  praUy  créatures  i"  a  <^  ïhmi 
iras  tfae  signal  for' a  treai  of  pbasÎBg  pastoral  musîe  to  the  eothii- 
siafiticearlj  augleroA  the  Trent:  therioh^  varied-  '<low"  of  the 
cows^ — alto,  ténor,  and  baas — aaswered  thaà  call,  in.  (^nya^uftil 
écho  aeross  the  stream  ;  the  an^ier's  delî^^iied  eaar  eai^ht-  a 
trehle»  heav^iward,  from  tbe  matin  lark,  to  coB^olete  tbor  *^  har- 
moay  ;''  and  eren  ihe  oackling  of  the  geese»  uttering  th«lr  cem- 
fosed  joj  at  the  seund  of  the  dame's  yoîee,  seemed  to  miagla-iK) 
unpleasing  '*  discord  ''  with  the  natnral  chorus*  By  the  timetbat 
her  morning's  milking  was  oyer,  ihe  spoilt  maideas  of  the  village 
were  only  heginning  to  c^ntheir  kitchen  window-shuttei's  ;  and 
she  usuaUj  passed  the  whole  train  of  them,  loitering  and  chatter- 
ing  about  their  sweethearts,  on  Iheir  way  to  the  lea,  as  she  re- 
tumed  home,  with  the  rich  load  upon  her  head,  and  her  anns  fixed 
as  properlj  a-kimbo  as  could  be  shown  bjthe  sprightliest  lass  that 
ever  carried  a  milking-pail.  Some  little  shame  was  commonly  felt 
among  the  loiterers  as  they  passed  the  exemplary  old  woman,-— 
but  it  did  not  result.  in  their  refonnatioB.  OM  Farmer  Mu&loe, 
who  was  always  abroad  at  day-break,  and  usually  chatted  a  few 
moments  with  the  dame  just  at  the  point  where  the  footpath  crossed 
the  bridle-way  over  the  lea,  often  conunented  in  no  yery  measuxed 
terms,  on  the  décline  of  discipline  among  milk*maidâ  since  the  days 
when  he  was  a  lad. 

**  Ah,  dame  !  "  he  used  to  say,  "  there  hâve  been  sore  changes 
since  you  and  I  used  to  take  a.  tum  around  the  maypole  ;  l 'm 
sure  the  world  gets  lazier  and  lazier,  every  day." 

"  Why,  you.see,  neighbour,  fashions  change,"  the  old  dame 
would  reply — ^for  she  ever  loved  to  take  the  moi^e  charitablô  side 
of  a  question-r— **  may  be,  things  may  change  again,  and  fcdk  may 
take  to  getting  up  earlier,  after  a  few  nu>re  years  are  over.'' 

"  l'faith,  I/ve  little  hope  on't,'*  the  old  fanner  would  rqply,  and 
diake  his  head,  .and.smîle  ;  *^  but  there *s  nd^ody  like  thee,  DoUy, 
for  taking  the  kindest  side«"  ' 

"  Why,  neighbour,  I  always  think  it  the  best,"  Dorothy  would 
rejoin,  with  a  benerolent  smile  ;  **  I  never  saw  things  ^ow  better 
by  harsh  words  ma  haïak  thinkings,  iu  my  time." 

And  then  the  old  farmer  would  ^nile  again,  and  say^.  '^  Wâl» 
well,  that 's  just  like  thee  !  God  blesg  thee,  Dolly,  and  g^ 
mnming  to, theeJ  l *  aBd.aieaj.hA.would.  tuna-DoUm V  head,  aad 
nroceed  on  his  usual  morning's  ride  from  field  to  field. 
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The  iTOtk  of  her  litâe  dairj,  adéed  to  tha  o«re  of  a  humble 
kjiwnhnld,  oompoged  of  an  ia&tm  and  helf^as  husbaBd,  and  an 
«foiliy  infinn  maidenrsister, — ^with  ail  and  sandrj,  a  Atout  houae- 
dog»  twotabbj-oatft,  and  afruitful  poultrj-jard» — ^usually  ooM^îed 
Bmtiij  Pyeon^  ihrough  the  buaâing  forenoon  of  eaoh  daj.  And 
mlimi  there  was  no  immédiate  call  upon  hor  skill  and  benevolence 
among  mék.  n^^bours^— for  ehe  wat  the  cleyareet  herb-woman  in 
the  TiUage,  and  exereieed  her  knowledge  of  the  healinç  art  witbout 
fee,  ar  wiUing  aeeeptanee  e^UL  of  thtaiks,<^-«he  wciiid  sit  in  her 
'pohflked  faigh*baeked  duâr,  and  work  through  the  liveloog  after- 
BooBr  at  her  spînning-wheel,  drowsing  h«r  two  infirm  c(»iipanion3 
into  a  salutarj  rest  and  forgetfidnesa  with  the  humming  monotony 
of  her  labour,  but  roTolying  within  her  own  mind  msaiy  a  u«ef ul 
and  8olemn  thou^t»  meanwhile. 

Doirothy  sat  absorbed  in  tiiis  her  fayourite  employ,  one  aftemoon 
in  sulomn^  when  an  itti^ant  pedlar  made  his  eufitomary  call  at 
tii&.ootti^e  door.  The  dame*s  mind  waa  so  deeply  involved  in  tbo 
conlïiyance  of  one  of  her  little  plans  of  benevolence,  that  she  did  not 
reeogniâe  the  faee  of  thetn^reUer  until  he  had  addressed  her  twice. 

"  Atiy  smaU  w^s  for  ohiMn»  ?  «ny  needk».  pins,  or  thimb- 
Mes  ?  "  oried  the  pedlar,  mwnng  through  the  ILii  of  his  articles 
wîth  Ûke  glibness  of  fréquent  repetiiioa. 

''  No,  JonaJx  :  I  want  «ne,"  replied  the  dame,  kindly  ;  <<  but, 
may  be,  you  11  take  a  hom  o'  béer,  and  a  erumb  or  two  o'  bread 
and  cheese?'* 

'Eba  peâar  aaeented,  weti  pleased  ;  and  lowwed  the  pack  from 
his  shoulders,  and  set  àvmi  the  basket  from  his  hand  ;  nezt,  seat- 
ÎBg  hbnself  in  a  chair  without  the  oereDMnial  of  asking,  and  in 
att  the  gladsome  confidenoe  of  weleome. 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dame,"  he  said,  and  smacked  his  lips 
ynûi  jdeasurable  anticipation,  as  he  took  the  hom  of  smiling  béer 
and  the  pièce  of  bread  and  cheese  from  the  dame 's  hand. 

''You  *re  w^come,  Joaah,''  r^lied  the  dame,  heartily.  ^'Have 
yoB  walked  far  to-day,  and  what  luek  hâve  you  had  ?  '* 

''  l 'ye  c<nne  twenty  mîlafi  and  haye  neyer  taken  handael  yet, 
éèrae/*  anemeteà  Jonah,  in  amelanoholy  tone* 

'*  So,  poor  heart  !  "  said  Dorothy,  yery  jHtifully  ;  *'  I  must  bay 
sMnfliBg  dooen  of  neecUescof/theei,  howevw,  beforo  theu  goest.  I 
f(lttr'<time8  are  hard,  Jimah  :  I  hear  many  and  grieyous-eemplaiBis.'* 

*^  Times  are  barder  than^yeril  knew  tkem  to  be»  dame»  I  asaure 
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jou/'  rcjoinod  Jonah  ;  **  and  they  t^t  hâte  a  Uttle  buxtcry  fséêm 
mofet  determined  to  hold  it  fast.  Soré  mapoiiirii^B  are  made  aWttt 
this  by  poor  folk  :  but  I  don't  wonderat  it,  mjself,'*  concloèéd  tlMr 
worldlj  pedlar;  ''for,  in  such  sore  times  as  thèse,  ihore's'no 
knowing  wbat  a  bodj  inay  corne  to  want  ;  and  as  fhe  old  si^fittg* 
goes,  jou  know,  dame,  '  Charity  begins  at  home  !  *  "  and  lofttfh 
buried  bis  nose  in  the  ale-hom,  thinûig  he  had  said  sometbin^-so 
wîsely  oonclusive  that  it  could  not  be  eontracBcted.  :  '^  ^< 

''  They  say  it  was  a  parson  who  tint  ined  that  {«{ying,*' 
obserred  Dorothy,  glancing  from  her  wheel,  very  keenly,  tovmirds 
the  pedlar  ;  ''  bat,  for  my  part,  Jonah,  I  am  very  far  from  iàkik- 
ing  it  such  a  saying  as  a  parson  ought  to  use.  " 

"  Say  you,  dame  ?  "  said  Jonah,  opening  bis  eyes  Tery  iride. 

''  Did  charity  begin  at  home  with  their  Mastcr  ?  '*  said  DonÂfay, 
by  way  of  ezplanation. 

**  Ah,  dame  !  "  said  the  pedlar,  quickly  diseeming  Dorothy *s 
meanîng,  ''  I  fear  but  fewparsons  think  d  inntating  theh*  Mi&ster; 
now^a-days  !  " 

**  That  's  more  than  I  like  to  say,"  obserred  the  g^itle  DoroUrf  ^ 
*'  I  think  there  are  more  good  pécule  in  the  world  than  some  folk 
think  for  ; — ^but  l 'm  sure,  Jomâi,  we  ail  irant  a  better  ùndersland^' 
ing  of  our  duty  towards  eaeh  other." 

'*  Right,  Dame  Dorothy,  right  ! — that  's  the  bestsort  of  reBgiion  t 
but  there  's  the  least  of  it  in  this  world/'  rcgoined  the  pedlar* 

«  Why,  Jouah,"  continued  the  good  dame,  **  I  think  there  mighi 
easily  be  a  great  deal  more  good  in  the  urorld  than  there  ÎB* 
Eyerybody  ougfat  to  remember  how  many  little  kinduesses  it  is  in 
their  power  to  perform  for  others,  without  any  hurt  to  themsdres*" 

**  Yes,  a  sight  o'  good  might  be  done  in  that  way,  dame/* 
obserred  the  pedlar,  beginning  rery  mudi  to  admire  Dorot^y's 
remàrks  ;  **  and  how  mueh  more  happy  the  world  wonld  be 
then  !" 

**  Just  so  !  "  exclaimed  Dorothy, — ^her  aged  face  beaming  witfc 
benevolence, — **  that  is  the  true  way  of  making  the  world  hftppy^ 
for  ail  to  be  trying  to  do  their  f^ow-creatures  some  kinAiesk. 
And  then,  you  see,  Jonah,  when  once  the  pleasure  of  thus'  adting 
began  to  be  felt,  there  would  soon  be  a  pretty  gênerai  willingneas 
to  make  greater  efforts,  and  even  sacrifices  of  self^nterest,  adritis 
wrongly  called,  in  order  to  expérience  greater  pleasure,  aild  Uke- 
wise  to  increase  the  world's  happiness." 
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^h^roifyt  dasde/'  said  the  pedkr,  ''ycm  do  me  good  to  hear  jou 
tdlki  I  m  bat  a  poor  scholar  ;  yet  I  can  tdl,  withoat  book,  that 
jm  iB«et  be  right" 

..^':Bi^  then,  yoa  see,  JoBab,"  contmued  the  dame,  balf  tmcon- 
agabiMt  of  Jonah's  last  obaenratioiif  *'  if  everjbody  irere  to  saj» 
^'Oibakîty  begins  ai  home/  this  gênerai  bappiness  would  never 
begîii.  I  lîke  best,  Jonah,  to  think  of  the  example  of  the  Blessed 
Being  who  came  into  Ûie  woiid  to  do  us  ail  good.  He  wcnt 
about  pkying  the  misérable  and  afflicted,  and  healing  and  blcss- 
mg^hem.     Oharity  did  not  begin  at  home  with  him,  Jonah  !  " 

Tbe  teara  were  now  hastening  down  Jonah's  fongh  cheeks. 
How  forcible  are  lessoos  of  goodness  !  how  irresistibly  the  hcart 
owna  iheir  power!  Jonah  eonld  not  support  the  conversation 
fuH^r.  Borothy's  plain  and  unafiected  remarks  snnk  deep  into 
hîs  bosom  ;  and  when  he  rose  up,  and  buckled  on  bis  pack  once 
mère,  and  the  aged  dame  gaye  him  ^  bandsel,"  or  first  money  for 
tbe  day,  by  piurohaaing  a  few  pms  and  needles,  the  poor  pedlar 
bade  her  farewell  in  an  accent  that  showed  he  felt  more  than 
eommim  thankfulnéss  for  her  kindness. 

Alaa  !  this  is  a  world  where  good  impressions  are,  too  often, 
speedi^  effaced  by  bad  ones.  •  Jonah  called,  next,  at  the  gâte  of 
a  wealthy  squire,  and,  with  hat  in  hand,  asked  for  Icare  to  go  up 
to  ihe  kitohen^door,  and  expose  bis  wares  to  the  servants.  The 
squire  refused  ;  and  when  Jonah  pleaded  bis  poverty,  and  ventured 
Uf  remonstrate,  the  squire  frowningly  threatened  to  set  the  dogs 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not  instantly  decamp  !  Jonah  tumed  away, 
and  bitterly  cursed  the  unfeeling  heart  of  the  rich  man, — 
avowîng,  internally,  that  Dorothy  Pyecroft  was  only  a  doting  old 
fool, — ^for  after  ail,  "  Charity  begun  at  home  !  *' 

Scarc^y  had  the  pedlar  taken  twenty  steps  from  Dame  Dorothy  *s 
cottage,  ère  the  vâlage  olergyman  knockcd  at  her  door.  Tho 
dame  knew  theyoung  parson's  **  rap-rap-rap  !  '*  Itwas  quick  and 
oonse^uentîal>  and  uâike  the  way  of  knocking  at  a  door  used  by 
a^  one  else  in  Sturton  who  thought  it  necessary  to  be  so  cere- 
mooioiis  as  to  give  notice  before  they  entered  their  neigbbour*s 
dwrïing.  Dame  Dorothy  ceased  her  spinning,  and  rose  to  open 
tbe  door,  curtseying  with  natural  politeness,  and  inviting  her 
viflîtor  to  be  seated. 

;  f'  Thank  ye  !  "  said  the  pinson,  raîsing  bis  brows  super- 
ciliously,  putting  the  book-end  of  bis  huntîng-whip  to  bis 
mouthy  and  stridmg  about  the  floor  in  bis  spurred  boots  ;  **  sit 
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jou  down,  I  beg«  Dame  Pyeon^t!   sit  yon  dowa — l'il  m>t  ^, 
thank  ye  T' 

'<  I  fear,  sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sufTmng,  at  pre^air/' 
said  Borothj,  sitting  down,  and  fixing  lier  mîld  l^œ  ejee  npoii 
the  thoughilefiB  young  coxcomb,  and  feeling  too  eamest]^  in  Iotc 
wiik  goodnesfl  ta  lose  any  opp^Hrtimity  of  roeommending  its  gli»TOiiB 
lefisons* 

**  Ok  ! — &nfferîngl — ay!  "  obsenred  tlie  yonng  clergyman  m 
a  tone  that  showed  he  dîd  net  kn>w  what  it  was  to  thînk 
serioiuly  ;  "  yon  kn«w  there  always  was  a  di£P»-enoe  between  the 
rieh  and  the  pow.'' 

**  Bot,  do  you  not  think»  sk,  that  the  ri^  msght  lessen  the 
différence  between  thems^yes  and  the  poor,  without  injurîng 
thfflnsekes  ?  '*  asked  Doroihy,  in  a  tone  of  nâld  but  fim  ex- 
postidation. 

"  Why, — as  to  that,— I  can't  say,  eixaotly,'*  rqiiied  ikte 
parson,  apparently  brought  to  a  hait  in  Iom  thoughtlessness, 
and  unable  to  extrieate  himself  front  the  dîffîealty  in  which  bas 
ignorance  placed  him  ;  '^  I  can't  say,  exaedy  ;  mit,  yo«  kftow, 
Dame  Pyeoroft,  some  people  bave  nothing  to  gÎTe  away,  though 
they  may  be  better  off  thfua  many  of  the  poor  :  wîth  such  peo]|»le, 
you  know,  Dame  Pyecroffc,  the  old  proverb  hdds  good  that 
*  Charity  begins  athome.'  " 

**  I  am  grieved  to  hear  you  quote  that  proverb,  sir,''  saidDi»o- 
thy  ;  **  I  had  just  been  exerting  my  poor  wits  to  show  that'  that 
saying  was  not  a  right  one,  in;  the  he^ring  of  poor  Jonah  '  the 
pedlar,  before  your  révérence  came  in." 

**  Not  a  ri^t  saying,  Dame  Pyecroft  ?  Why,  you  know  it  ig« 
very  old-established  saying  ;  and  I  thînk  it  a  very  shrewd  oii«/* 
rej(»ned  the  clergymiui. 

'*  But  it  ia  not  so  dd  as  the  New  Testament,  sir,"  replied 
Dorothy,  with  a  winning  smile  ;  *^  aad  as  skrewd  as  it  is,  de  you 
think,  sir,  it  was  ever  acted  upon  by  your  Ghreai  Master  ?  " 

The  young  dergyman  toek  hts  hookiwh^^from  bis  moci4h,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  toâc  out  bis  poeke1>-handkmhief,  and,  blush^ng't^ 
to  the  ^es,  sat  down  before  he  attempted  an^ana«cer}  to  -  ther*  good 
old  dame's  medk,  but  p^w^fiil  question* 

f*  You  will  remember,  Dame  Dorothy,"  he  said^4Btlength,  **tiwit 
the  Savieur  was  in  yerj  diffeEBateirernnfttBwees  to  aU  oÛjê&t  imman 
hemgs  that  eyet  lived." 

"  But  you  will  renuemberj  sir,"  rejoiiMd  Derolhy,  in  the  same 
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sliUl^peBrlânaeittBS.mMuier,  *^ ikti  thftt  bkflsed  Bmig  sndtabèi 
disciples,  '  I  haye  giyen  jou  an  ezample»  that  je  should  do  a«  I 
hiin)«dMift  to  y<Mi.:  i£  I  hâve  waahtd  jour  feei>  ye  owf^  also  to 
Mmkxme  aaeth€ir''S-feei»'  " 

"  Ye0  :  tbat  is  veiif  beanàiful,"  saîd  ih«  J0«Dg  dsrgjman, 
feeling  the  irrésistible  fosce  ef'gpoo^Ms,  and  speAking  a»  if  he  had 
nerer  read  the  passage  in  the  book,  for  himself  :  "  the  Saviour's 
ezample  is  very  beautifiil." 

*'  And  does  not  jour  rererence  perceire  heireasy  and  delightful 
it  would  be  for  every  one  to  begin  to  follow  it  ?  '*  immediately 
rejoined  Dorothy,  taking  advantage  of  the  good  impression  whicb, 
she  saw,  was  being  made  on  the  mind  of  the  young  parson  ;  **how 
easily  might  ail  who  baff«r*en«[igh  gire  eiren  of  their  little  super- 
fluiiy  ;  how  easily  might  we  ail.  do  each  other  kindnesses  which 
would  cost  us  nothing!  What  solid  pleasure  this  would  bring 
back  upon  each  of  our  hearts  ;  and  how  surely  it  would  lead  us  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  expérience  die  richer  pleasure  of  doing 
greater  good  !  Oh,  sir,"  coneluded  the  good  old  créature  with  a 
tear  that  an  angel  might  enyy  giiding  down  her  aged  and  benevo- 
lent  cheek,  **  I  cannot  think  tint  any  one  knows  the  secret  of 
true  happiness  who  practises  the  precept — *  Charity  begins  at 
home!'*' 

The  young  and  inezperienced  man  gazed  with  a  strange  expres- 
ûon  at  his  new  and  humble  teacber.  This  was  better  preaching 
than  he  had  erer  heaid  or  praotised.  His  heart  had  been  misled, 
but  not  thorougfaly  TÎtiafted,  by  a  selfish  and  falsely^styled  ''respec- 
table" éducation.  He  was  too  much  affected  to  prolong  the  con- 
yâ*sation  then  ;  but  he  becàme,  from  that  thne,  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of 
the  aged  Dorothy.  His  fine  manners  were  laid  aside.  He  became  a 
real  pastor.  He  was,  from  that  day,  more  frequently  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  twenty  times  oyer,  than  in  the  bouses  of  the  rich. 
He  distributed  of  his  substance  to  relevé  the  wants  of  others,  and 
liyed  himself  upon  little.  He*  forgot  creeds,  to  preach  goodness, 
and  pity,  and  mercy,  and  loye.  He  preaehed  till  he  wept,  and  his 
audiences  wept  with  him.  His  life  was  an  embodiment  of  the 
TÎrtues  he  inculcated.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  fiye  short 
years,  he  laid>down  his  body  in  the  graye, — a  yictim  to  the  eamest 
conyiction  of  his  heart, — the  Poor.  crowddd  around  his  hallowed 
restiit|^p)ae&  with.stoeawng  eyes^  and  loyû^  bnt^affîcted  hearts, 
wishing  they  mi|^t  be*  wh^e  he  was  whett  they^died,  since 
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they  were  sure  lus  présence,  they  saîd,  of  itself  woiild  make  a 
heayen  ! 

The  young  clergyman  interred  Dorotày  Pyecroft  but  half-a-year 
before  bis  own  departure  ;  and  her  last  words  were  words  of 
thankfulness  tbat  ever  sbe  bad  sbown  the  young  man  tbe  fallacy 
of  tbe  proverb — "  Cbarity  begins  at  borne." 

T.  0. 


THE  KITE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OP  ^*ORION." 

In  a  field 

Wbere  no  sbrub 

Earth  could  yield 

Man  or  grab  ; 

Wbere  no  grass 

Coald  be  seen^ 

Goose  or  ass— 

Leaf  of  green  ; 

But  ail  black 

As  a  stack 

Of  old  bean  ; 
A  collier  boy,  who  drudged  ail  day  and  nigbt, 
One  Sunday  slipt  away  from  scbool,  and  flew  a  paper  kite. 

O'er  grey  cinder 

And  coal  dost, 

Asb  and  tinder 

And  iron  rust  ; 

O'er  black  holes 

Of  old  shafts, 

Wheels  and  roUs— 

Engine  crafts, 

The  kite  aies 

Tow'rd  the  skies^ 

And  they  seem 

A  sweet  dream 

To  bis  eyes  : 
Tbe  boy  found  ont  be  bad  a  soûl — not  like  bis  bands  and  tobls  f 
It  never  got  so  high  before,  in  any  Sunday  scbools. 
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'     .  The  boy's  lieart 

Grew  more  light 

M  each  start 

Ofthekite; 

He  ran  hither — 
/  It  puU'd  tight— 

And  thlther, 

Tillhissight 

Fixt  above, 

Dreamt  of  love 

And  wings  white  ; 

And  to  heayen 

It  was  dven 

While  was  bright  ; 
For  down  a  shaft  he  féU  I  down— down — 0,  do  not  look  ! 
And  goods  folks  drew  the  moral — "  'Twas  because  he  left  his  book  !  '* 
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CONTAININO  THE  OPINIONS  AND  ADYBNTURBS  OF  JUNIPSB  HBDOEHOO,  CASMAN, 
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Letteb  XX. — To  Mes.  Hedobhoo,  New  York. 

Deab  Gbandmotheb, — September's  so  near  we  can  almost  put 
oor  hand  upon  it^  and  jet  l 'm  in  London.  It  's  a  dreadful  con- 
fession of  poyertj,  but  I  can*t  help  it.  If  l 'm  not  ashamed  to  be 
seen  on  my  stand,  l 'm  not  a  licensed  cabman.  The  only  comfort 
is,  eyerjbody  that  stays  in  town,  must  be  as  poor  as  myself,  and 
that,  according  to  some  folk*s  notions,  is  a  blessing  to  ihinik  of. 
A  purse  that  was  dropt  on  the  parement  of  Regent-street  lay  there 
a  week,  and  was  at  last  picked  up  by  a  policeman.  London  never 
looked  80  poor  und  dull  ;  for  ail  the  world  like  a  fine  lady  in  an 
undress  gown,  with  ail  her  paint  wiped  off.  The  opéra  is  shut  up, 
and  the  manager  has  had  a  silver  bed-candlestick  giyen  him  by 
lords  and  dukes,  because  he  has  been  so  full  of  public  spirit  as  to 
make  his  own  fortune.  By  the  way,  grandmother,  I  don*t  know 
liow  it  is  with  the  player  folks  in  New  York  ;  but  hère  with  us 
if  man  or  woman  want  a  bit  of  plate,  they  Ve  only  to  take  a 
théâtre.     A  play-house  is  a  short  eut  to  a  silversmith's.     There 
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isn't  a  London  manager  ¥rlio  îsn't  plttked  «fter  ihis  faahîon,  whîch 
shows  there  is  no  place  for  tme  gratitude  like  the  green-room. 
But  I  ask  jour  pardon,  for  talking  of  sudlmiatters  :  knowing  vhat 
a  low  place  you  think  the  théâtres. 

Parliament,  like  a  goose  that  has  bewi  set  upon  too  manj  eggs, 
has  risen  with  half  of  'em  corne  to  oothîag.  But  this,  grand- 
mother,  is  the  old  trick.  When  the  Paiiîament  first  opens,  and 
ministers  corne  down  with  new  krw  afberlaw, — why,  what  bm^, 
bustling  folks  they  seem  !  What  a  look  of  business  it  giyes  to 
the  whole  thing.  But  half  of  'em  is  only  for  show  ;  just  so  manj 
dummies  to  take  in  what  shopkeepers  call  ''an  enlightened  public." 
You  know  ihe  bottles  of  rcd  and  blue  thst  they  haye  in  apothe- 
caries'  shops.  Well,  half  the  folks  think  'em!phyûc,>^cn-tlîery  ^re 
nothÎBg  in  the  woiid  but  ookmred  water.  Sur  Jaoies  Gi«iM3n'» 
Médical  Bill  was  just  one  of  thèse  things  ;  nothing  real  in  it  ;  but 
something  made  up  for  show  ;  just  to  giye  a  colouring  to  busi- 
ness. Talking  of  Parliament,  a  dreadM  accident  happened  at 
the  prorogation. 

You  kuow  it  's  the  privilège  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  bear  ^e 
royal  crown  before  the  Queen.  Certain  noble  iblks  oome  intotiie 
world  wiUi  certain  privilèges  of  the  kmd.  One  has  a  right  to  stir 
the  royal  tea-cup  on  the  day  of  the  coronation — another  to^put  on 
the  Queen  *s  pattens  wh^iever  she  shall  walk  in  the  cîty — another 
to  présent  the  monai«h  with  a  pînt  of  periwiiikles  when  she  shall 
yisit  Billingsgate  ;  and  so  forth  :  ail  customs  of  the  good  old  times, 
when  people  thought  kings  and  queens  were  angeb  in  disguisewho 
had  kindly  left  heaven  just  to  give  poor  mortals  hère  a  IHtr— nrfacty 
tomake  the  irorld  endurable.  Well,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  walking 
backwards  with  the  crown — going  straightforwards  not  being  «t 
ail  the  ihing  in  Ihe  court — fell,  poor  (M  gentleman,  down  some 
steps — «nd,  falHng,  dropt  the  cr©wn  !  Phewgh  !  There  was  a 
shower  of  pearls  and  diamonds  :  for  ail  the  precions  stones  tmme 
rattling  on  the  floor,  just  as  if  the  Queen,  like  the  little  girl  in  the 
fairy  story,  had  been  talking  jewels.  T^here  were  thoughts^  I  *m 
told,  of  calling  in  the  police  to  keep  off  the  mob  of  pe^s  ;  bot 
altogether  they  b^ayed  themselres  yery  well,  and  not  a  preeicfl» 
Btone  was  fbund  missîng.  The  accident,  howerer,  caused  a  great 
fuss  ;  saa^  l 'm  told  that  in  order  to  preyent  its  happening  agaân. 
Madame  Tnssand  has  offered  to  make  a  Didce  of  Argyll  in  wax, 
that,  fitted  up  with  proper  wheels  and  sprii^,  may  be  made  to  go 
backwards,  with  no  fear  of  a  tumble.    Shoidd  the  thing  sneeeed 
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-*<aBd  I  4on't  see  vhy  it  ^^eldn't — ^it  wofùà,  he  a  great  saying  in 
tbe  way  of  salaries  to  tibe  eoimtry,  if  a  good  masy  ether  court 
offîeers  were  manolaetttred  after  tke  like  fariiion.  They  irouM 
wi»rk  quite  as  r^gularly,  and  look-jfuit  as  irell. 

l'd  almost  £oFgotten  to  say  that  the  king  of  the  Dutch  bas  been 
on  a  vîsit  to  us — and,  'as  I  Ve  heard»  a  Tery  décent  sort  of  king  ke 
is.  Of-€0);y*sei  he  j^ayed  whikt  hère  at  a  litiie  bit  of  soldiering^- 
gnards  aod  grenadiers  were  tnmed  e«t  in  tbe  Hyde-Park,  tbat  be 
might  roview  their  hebnets  and  bear-skin  caps.  Isn  't  it  odd» 
graadmoUier,  Ibat  tbe  first  sbew  kings  and  princes,  wben  tbey 
corne  tO'QSy  want  to«tare  at,  is  a  show  of  isoldiers?  Jost  to  see 
how  nieely  men  are  arœed  and  mounted  to  kill  men  ?  Tbey 
don't  mean  any  barm  by  it,  of  eoorse  ;  but  etill — I  ean't  be^ 
thiaki^  it^ — it  does  af^)ear  to  me,  if  Beekebnb  was  to  go  into  a 
strange  conntry — if,  indeed,  tbere  is  any  coontry  be's  not  yet 
visited-^tbe  sigbt  be'd  first  like  to  see,  wonld  be  tbe  sigbt  of  men 
taugbt  tbe  bœt  way  of  cntting  men's  tbroats.  And  tben  (if  be 
came  bere  to  London)  be*d  go  down  to  Woohricb  Marsbes,  to  see 
wbat  tbey  eall  rocket  {H'actîce.  And,  irmddn't  be  rub  bis  bands, 
and  switdti  about  bis  tail,  to  see  bow  rockets  and  sbells  split, 
break,  teor  avay  everytbing  before  'em,  sbowing  wbat  pretty  work 
tbey'd  make  of  a  e(did  sqnare  of  Hring  flesb,  standing  for  so  many 
p^^e  a  day  to  be  made  a  target  of  ?  You'd  tbink  it  wonld  be 
semo  wîcked  spirit  tbat  wonld  enjoy  tbb  fîm  ;  but,  no,  grand- 
moth^,  it  isn't  so  ;  quite  tiie  contrary  ;  it's  kings  and  princes. 
And  yet  I  sbould  like  to  bare  6ome  king  corne  orer  bere  wbo 
wouMn't  carc  te  go  a  soldîering  in  Hyde-Park  ;  wbo  wouldn't 
tbink  of  rocket- practîce  ;  Imt  wbo,  en  tbe  contrary,  would  go 
about  to  our  scbools,  and  our  bospitals,  and  our  asylums,  and  ail 
places  wbere  man  does  wbat  be  canto  Iielp  num  ;  to  assist  and 
cemfort  bim  like  a  feUow^ereatnre,  and  not  to  tear  bim  limb  from 
limb  like  a  devil. 

Car  Queen  bas  gone  to  Germany-to  see  wbere  Prince  Albert 
was  bom.  Well,  âiere's  sometbing  pretty  and  wife-like  in  the 
tbought  of  tbis,  and  I  like  it.  Tbere  was  a  dreadful  fear  among 
s(fflae  of  tbe  nobs  in  Parlîament,  ibat  while  tbe  Queen  was  away, 
tbe  kingdom  would  drop  to  peces.  But  it  isn't  so  :  tbe  tax- 
ga^^^rer  calls,  just  ^e  same-as  ever.  Tbe  Queen  took  sbip,  and 
Ismded  at  Antwerp, — at  tbe  Quai  Vandyke.  New,  Vandyke,  you 
mnst  know,  was  a  famous  painter  ;  and  abroad,  tbey  Ve  a  fasbion 
of  naBcâng  streets  and  places  after  folks  tbat  's  called  geniuses. 
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We  hayen't  corne  to  tbat,  yet.  On\j  think  of  our  Having  »y  VL^g^oA- 
square,  or  a  Sliakspere  instead  of  a  Waterloo-bridge  !.  Aaà  fjsmï. 
for  statues  in  the  streets,  we  don*t  give  them  to  authops.  «asd 
painters  ;  but  onlj  tp  kings  and  dukes  that  don't  pay  thoir  debtf. 

Still,  I  do  feel  for  ber  gracious  majesty.  Dear  soûl  !  Isn't^t 
di'eadful  tbat  a  gentlewoman  can*t  step  abroad — can  t  take  boat, 
but  wbat  ibère  *s  a  bundred  guns  blazing,  firing  away  at  ber«^ — aa 
if  tbe  noise  of  cannons  and  tbe  smell  of  gunpowder  was  like  i^ 
songs  of  nigbtingales  and  tbe  scent  of  roses  !  How  royalty  keeps 
its  bearing,  I  can^t  tell.  Wben  tbe  dear  lady  got  upon  the  Bbb^» 
tbore  were  tbe  guns  blazing  away  as  tbougb  bearen  and  eartb  w^e 
corne  togetber  !  It  's  odd  enougb  tbat  people  will  tbink  a  gre%t 
noise  is  a  great  respect  ;  and  tbat  tbe  beartiest  welcome  can  oiùj 
be  giren  by  gunpowder.  It  secms,  tbat  tbe  folks  were  putting 
up  a  statue  to  a  musician,  named  Beetboyeu,  and  tbe  Queen  of 
England  and  tbe  Prince  were  just  in  time  to  pay  tbeir  respecta  to 
tbe  bronze,  Mr.  Beetboven  wbile  alire  was  nobody  ;  but  it  's  odd 
bow  a  man*s  wortb  is  raked  up  from  bis  coffin  !  And  so,  it  's  a 
great  comfort  to  great  men  wbo,  wben  in  tbis  world,  are  tlM>ught 
very  small  indeed,  to  tbink  bow  big  tbey*ll  be  \xpon  eartb,  aft^ 
tbey  Ve  gone  to  beaven — a  coœfort  fpr  'em,  wben  tbey  may  bappen 
to  want  a  coat,  to  tbink  of  tbe  suit  of  bronze  or  marble  tbat  kingp 
and  queens  wiU  afterwards  give  'em.  If,,  now,  tbere  *s  cmy  S^iglicAi 
composer — any  man  witb  a  mind  in  bim»  forced  fcff  want  of  better 
employment  to  give  young  ladies  lessons  on  tbe  piano, — wben  h^ 
sbould  be  doing  sonatas  and  sinfonii^  and  tbat  sort  of  tbing,--* 
wby,  I  say,  it  must  be  a  comfort  for  bim  to  know  tbat  folks 
can  bonour  genius  wben  it's  put  up  by  way  of  statue  iu  tbe 
market-place. 

One  of  tbe  prettiest  stories  I  Ve  beard  oi  tbe  jaunt  is  tbis, — 
tbat  tbe  Queen  and  Albert  went  in  a  quiet  way  to  yisit  tbe  Prince'a 
old  scboolmaster — ^if  tbis  isn*t  enougb  to  make  ail  scboolmasters  in 
England  bold  tbeir  beads  up  balf-a-yard  bigber!  Besides,  it 
mayn't  sbow  a  bad  example  to  bigb  iblks  wbo  keep  tutors  and 
gorernesses. 

Altogetber  tbe  Queen  must  be  pleased  witb  ber  trîp,  and  I  dbiould 
tbink  not  tbe  less  pleased  wbere  tbe  folks  made  tbe  least  noise  ; 
altbougb,  from  wbat  I  read  in  one  of  tbe  papers,  ererybody  doeaa't 
tbink  60 ;  for  tbe  writer  complaiua  tbat  tbere  was  ''no  sboutîn|r 
or  noise,  but  only  tbat  eternaî  howing  wbicb  eo  strikes  a  traveUep:,. 
-^lul  wbicb  wonîd  makaonc  believe  tbat  beiqgs  across  tbe  Cbannel 
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wéf^  fùrmeà  with  some  natural  affinitj  between  their  right  hands 
oné  their  hats."  Reallj  to  my  mind  ihere  's  somcthing  moro 
l^êafting,  more  rational  like,  in  one  human  créature  quietly  bowing 
to  aaother  tban  in  shouting  and  hallooing  at  him  like  a  wild  Indîan. 
Bat,  then,  people  do  so  like  noise  ! 

You  *U  be  sorry  to  hear,  grandmother,  that  your  pets,  the 
bisbops,  are  again  in  trouble.  I  m  snre  of  it,  bisbops  were  nevcr 
int^kEed  to  baye  anything  to  do  with  money  :  tbey  always  tumble 
into  snob  mistakes,  wbenever  tbey  touch  it.  How  îs  it  to  be  cx- 
pected  tbat  tbey  sbould  know  tbe  mystery  of  pounds,  sbillings, 
and  penee, — tbey  wbo  can't  abide  eartbly  vanities — tbey  wbo  are 
always  aboyé  tbis  world,  tbougb  tbey  neyer  go  up,  as  I  bear,  with 
Mr.  Green  in  bis  balloon  ?  WeU,  it  seems  tbat  tbe  bisbops  baye 
bad  a  mint  of  money  put  into  tbeir  bands  that  tbey  may  bmld  new 
ehurches  for  tbeir  fellow-sinners,  wbom  tbey  call  spiritually  desti- 
tute.  Well,  would  you  tbink  it  ? — in  a  moment  of  strange  forgetftd- 
ness,  tbey  Ve  laid  ont  so  mucb  money  upon  palaces  for  tbemselyes, 
ibat  tbey  can't  build  tbe  proper  number  of  cburcbes  fDr  tbe  poor  ? 
Tbe  bisbops  baye  taken  care  of  tbe  bisbops, — and  for  tbe  spiritu- 
ally destitute,  wby  tbey  may  worsbip  in  bigbways  and  bye-ways, 
m  fields  and  on  commons.  Of  course,  tbe  bisbops  neyer  meant 
tbis.  No  :  it  bas  aU  come  about  from  tbeir  knowing  notbing  of 
^e  yalue  of  money.  Still,  wbat  *s  called  tbe  lower  orders  won't 
beMeye  tbis.  And  îsn't  it  â  sbocking  tbing  to  consider  tbat  tbe 
poor  man  may  look  at  Bisbop  So-and-so,  with  a  grudge  in  bis  eye, 
saying  to  bimself,  "  Yes,  you  Ve  built  yourself  a  fine  bouse — 
you  Ve  got  your  fine  cedars  and  ail  tbat  King  Solomon  talks  about 
in  your  own  palace — but  where  *8  my  sittings  in  cburcb — wbere, 
bifiiiop,  is  my  bencb  in  tbe  middle  aisle  ?" 

Tbis  is  80  dreadful  to  tbink  of,  tbat  I  can't  write  any  furtbcr 
npon  ity  and  so  no  more  from  your  afiectionate  grandson, 

JUKIPER  HeDOEHOG. 


LnxBa  XXL-^To  Sir  J.  B.  Ttrrbll,  Baet.i  M.P ,  fob  North^Esskx. 

SiRy — As  I  consider  eyery  gentleman  tbat  I  baye  bad  tbe  plea- 
sore,  or  tbe  bonour,  or  tbe  ill-luck  as  it  may  be,  of  driying,  a  sort 
of  acquaintance — for  wbere  money  passes,  it  in  a  manner  binds 
men — I  make  no  difficulty  in  sending  you  tbese  few  lines. 

You  baye  been  dining  with  tbe  conseiTatiye  Maldon  True  Blue 
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Club.  True  blue,  I  suppose,  means  heaven^s  blue<^ — thftt  is,  bUie 
as  true  as  beayen.  AH  the  speecbes  irere  printed  in  the  E$s€x 
Standard,  and  afterwards  n^here  I  saw  'em,  in  tbe  Moming  Po$t. 
Your  speech,  Sir  James,  or  Sir  Jobn — (for  xx^u  mj  life  I  forget 
n^bicb  it  is,  so  I  '11  call  you  Sir  James  upon  chanoe) — ^your-  sp^teeh 
knocked  me  as  a  CbristiMi  cabman  quite  over.  You  rose  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  Duke  o£  Wellington.  Well,  I  don  t  objept 
to  ihat.  But,  l'm  sure  of  it,  never  onoe  thinking  of  jour  Testa- 
ment, you  went  on  in  this  manner, — and  mind,  it  was  only  jia< 
after  dinn^. 

**  It  had  been  said  of  the  NoUe  Duke,  that  he  was  not  ofdy  the 
conqueror  of  Bonaparte,  h%U  the  gre<Ueet  ma»  since  thb  timb  of 
DUR  Saviour!" 

You  thought  if  that  language  was  '*  too  sU'ong  ta  apply  tohim 
as  a  man,  lus  claims  upon  the  countrj  could  not  be  oyer-raied.*' 
Now,  Sir  James,  if  the  language  was  too  strong  (for  you, said 
"*/")  ^^y  ^'^  y^^  ^®  ^^  •  Why  make  any  comparison  between 
the  Sayiour  of  the  World  and  the  Cokaiel  of  a  Grenadier  Guacds? 
The  Duke,  no  doubt,  bas  daims  upon  the  country  ;  though  some 
of  thèse  claims,  by-the-bye,  are  regularly  settled  by  the  oeu&lry 
eyery  pay-day  ;  and^  come  in  regularly  with  bis  rents  of<  Stratii- 
fieldsaye.  Neyertheless,  whateyer  claims  he  may  baye  ouistanding 
against  us,  I  don't  think  he  can  enforee  any  of  'em  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  said — **  Loye  your.  enemiea  ;  bless  them  that  eusse 
you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hâte  you  ;  and  pray  for  them  whidi 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persécute  you.*'  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
neyer  talks  in  this  way  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  do  we  ezpect 
that  he  should  ?  His  business  of  life.  Sir  James,  bas  been  to  fight  ; 
and  though  I  think  the  trade  a  yery  bad  one,  neyerthelesB  he 
mado  the  best  of  the  wickedness.  But,  Sir  James,  you,  it  seems, 
would  bind  up  '^  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount'*  witb  the  Wellington 
JDespatches  ;  and  seem  to  think  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  finer 
acted  thing  than  that  small  incident  rehearsed  at  the  words, — 
**  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.'* 

Some  time  ago  the  son  of  a  Christian  judge,  passing  tbrough  a 
London  street,  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  blasphémons  représentation 
of  the  Deity,  exposed  in  a  window.  In  a  triée,  he  smasbed  the 
glass,  and  tore  up  the  offensive  picture.  Kight  glad  am  I,  for  the 
sake  of  the  conyiyial  True  Blues,  that  young  Mr.  Bmœ  was  not 
at  the  Maldon  Dinner  ;  otherwise,  when  the  chairman  found  a 
companion  picture  for  Jésus  in  the  grenadier  tenant  of  Apsley 
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House,  Mr.  Bruce  migHt  hâve  forgotten  Sir  James  Tyrrell  in  wbat 
he  miglit  haye  tbonght  tbe  blasphémer. 

"  Our  Saviour"  and  the  "  Duke  of  Wellington  !  "  And  among 
ihe  Company,  *'  which  was  upwards  of  seventy  in  number,"  were 
members  of  Pariiaiment,  captains,  esqùires,  and — ^my  ink  tums 
aknost  red  with  shame  as  1  wriie  it — and  clergymen  !  There 
were  pions,  Christian  teachers  of  Christian  floeks,  "their  eyes  red 
with  wine  and  their  teeth  white  with  milk/*  who  sat  quietly  upon 
their  seats,  and  heard  the  Britîsh  Grenadier  paralleled  with  Jésus 
Christ  !  Answer,  Révérends  Leigh,  Williams,  Bruce,  and  Hen- 
shawe — was  it  not  so  ?  Oh,  Conservative  clergymen  !  Oh,  True 
Bbe  disciples  of  beeswing  port  !  Oh,  knife  and  fork  Apostles! 
When,  mute  as  fish,  you  oonsented  to  the  speech  of  Tyrrell,  and  so 
forgot  your  Master,  did  you  not,  in  y  our  soûls,  hear  '*  the  cock  crow  ?** 

WeU,  Sir  James,  I  do  recdOiect  what  my  old  Grandmother 
taught  me  of  the  New  Testament — and  although  I  *m  but  a  cab- 
man,  I  hope  I  do  feel  if  I  *d  ever  had  the  presumption  to  compare 
anybody  to  the  blessed  Saviour,  I  couldn*t  hftye  gone  to  the  bar- 
racks  for  him.  I  think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  said  that 
"  no  man  who  *s  nice  about  religion  should  be  a  soldier  !  '*  Per- 
haps  you  never  heard  of  this  ;  and  thought  that  to  hunt  the  French 
out  of  Spain  was  almost  quite  as  great  as  to  cast  ont  devils. 

**  The  greatest  man  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour!'*  And 
there  hâve  been  no  other  men.  Sir  James,  sent  into  the  world  to 
pîck  their  fellow-creatures,  as  I  may  say,  out  of  the  mud  ?  There 
hâve  been  no  Shakspere  ? — ^no  Newton  ? — no  Howard  ?  No  ! 
ball-cartridge  has  been  the  true  manna  of  life  ;  and  the  words 
"  feed  my  sheep"  are  nothing  to  **  make  ready,  présent,  fire." 

But  Sir  James,  I  Ve  done.  I  know  you  didn*t  mean  what  you 
said.  No  :  the  truth  is,  you  're  a  regular  Conservative,  and  so — ^Hke 
other  darkened  folks — ^you  must  make  an  idol  out  of  something. 
Rather  than  hâve  none  at  ail,  you  'd  set  up  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's  boot-jack.  StiU  among  the  True  Blues,  you  overshot  the 
mark,  and  must  be  by  this  time  perfectly  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Nevertheless,  your  wickedness  ought  not  to  go  unpunished  :  and 
because,  in  a  port-wine  moment,  you  compared  the  Iron  Duke  to 
the  Lamb  of  the  World,  l 'd  make  you  undergo  a  month's  penance. 
You  should  be  covered  ail  over  with  pipe-clay,  and  eat  parched 
peas  off  a  drum-head.  Juniper  Hedgehog. 
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Cant,  Ignorance,  and  Biçotry, 
Combined  their  ^wers  immense, 
To  kill,  and  in  his  grave  to  lay, 
Poor  murder'd  Ck)mmon  Sensé. 

Cant,  with  a  hypocritic  grâce, 
Thy  mask,  Religion,  wore  : 
And  Ignorance,  with  smirking  face, 
The  form  of  Knowledge  bore. 

And  Bigotrv  his  brow  exposed, 
Stampt  with  tlie  name  of  zeal  ; 
So  like — that  Common  Sensé  supposed 
The  mimic  was  the  real. 

And  thus  the  trio  gain*d  their  end. 
And  thus  was  he  deceived, 
Mistaken  in  each  seeming  friend. 
For  friends  he  them  believed. 

With  Custom's  cords  they  strangled,  then 
They  threw  him  in  a  slough  ; 
His  sprite  would  sometimes  visit  men, 
But  seldom  visits  now. 

With  other  ghosts  I  deem  he  's  laid 
For  ever  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Or  of  his  wizard  foes  a^d, 
We  never  more  his  head  see. 

Bat  Superstition  doth  assert, 
Since  Rcason  we  hâve  lost  her, 
That  h^  is  Common  Sensé  unhurt, 
The  other  an  impostor. 

And  Superstition  brought  with  him, 
From  Hades'  brimstone  border, 
Fell  Anarchy,  the  goblin  grim, 
To  set  the  world  in  order  1 
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The  Philosophical  and  ^ësthbiic   Lbttebs  and  Essats  dp  Schiller. 
Translatedy  with  an  Introduction,  by  J.  Weiss.    Post  8yo.    J.  Chapman. 

Therb  is  still  such  a  fandamental  différence  in  the  modes  of  thought 
between  German  and  Ënglish  writers,  of  even  high  repute  and  philoso- 
phical tendencies,  that  the  one  requires  most  carefal  interprétation  to 
introduce  it  to  the  other.  There  are  still  influential  and  accomplidied 
Ënglish  criticB  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of  German 
phuosophy,  and  who  indeed  are  still  so  impregnated  with  John  Bullism 
as  to  refuse  to  give  it  a  fair  examination.  Ëducated  carefoUy  and 
laboriously  in  the  finite  and  logical  school  of  Locke,  they  refuse  to  en- 
large  their  literary  horizon,  declaring  that  they  hâve  i^proached  the 
absolute,  as  near  as  is  possible,  through  the  médium  of  Ënglish  philoso- 
phv,  and  that  ail  beyond  is  a  cloudy  dream-land — a,  foggy  région,  fit 
only  for  crazed  idiots  or  frenzied  madmen.  The  doctrine  of  German 
philosophers,  of  which  they  know  scarcely  anything,  and,  if  anything, 
only  through  the  médium  of  scraps  of  criticism  on  foreign  Uterature, 
they  déclare  to  he  "rubbish,"  "  nonsense,"  that  only  confounds  com- 
mon-sense,  and  which  ought  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  folly.  Such 
impediments  hâve  always  existed  to  the  introduction  of  new  thoughts 
or  new  modes  of  examination  of  abstruse  subjects,  and  no  set  of  persons 
bave  shown  themselTes  m<yce  unphilosophical  than  philosophers  when 
their  théories  hâve  been  attacked.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  in 
human  nature  an  overpowering  impulse  to  retain  anything  it  has  once 
conquered,  and  that  to  give  up  what  has  cost  some  considérable  pains  to 
acquire  is  a  sacrifice  that  few  are  inclined  to  make.  The  opinions  of 
men,  however,  will  not  be  stayed  by  the  pertinacity  of  any  set  of 
thinkers  or  reasoners,  and  the  conséquence  is  that  new  doctrines,  how- 
ever virulently  opposed,  will  make  their  value,  whatever  it  may  be, 
felt.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  think  that  the  progress  of  human  advance- 
ment  is  thus  retarded,  not  hy  the  ignorant  vulgar,  but  by  the  ignorant 
leamed.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  (for  we  prétend  not  to  the  com- 
pétent knowledge)  that  the  German  philosophy  is  perfect,  or  even 
Sound,  but  this  we  will  assert,  that  some  of  the  subtlest  thinkers  and 
most  profoundly  informed  men  hâve  appeared  in  Germany  during  the 
last  eighty  vears,  and  that  to  dismiss  their  works  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideraUon,  because  they  are  abstruse,  is  as  disgraceful  as  to  assert  that 
a  man  must  be  an  atheist  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles. 

Thèse  letters  (which  the  very  able  translator  says)  stand  unequalled 
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in  the  department  of  ^sthetics^  and  are  so  esteemed  ev^i  in  G^maoy, 
which  is  80  fruitful  upon  that  topic,  hâve  been  npwards  of  fifty  yearsin 
reachin^  us.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Schelling'g  admirable  essay  on 
Art  and  numerous  other  works  ;  and  dnring  thîs  period  what  a  nnmber 
of  crade  essaya  and  works  hâve  been  foisted  on  the  English  readîng 
public.  How  many  works  of  inferior  artâsts  and  authors  hâve  been 
thrust  into  notoriety  (though  not  into  famé),  and  how  many  dreaiy 
years  of  outrage  hâve  many  noble  minds  endured  from  the  application 
of  false  piinciples  in  aesthetical  matters. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  in  English  society,  to  be  asked  if  ^^  ail  this 
refinement  of  arguaient  aad  vem^te  reMoniag  is  neeessuy,  oref  aay 
avail  1  "  aftd  the  real  opimon  of  snch  ^«teàtioiier»isthatritis  alinonmiee. 
Common-seose,  they  iay,>is  «arely  quite  Maffieient  lor  ike  eluftidatèepèf 
maitersof  taste  ;  though  in  matters  of  scÎMice,  which  «reonly  the^osMiiee 
of  common-sense,  they  are  willing  to  be  led  into  thetmost  ^^Miqylieated 
trains  of  reasoning.  AgainstBietaphymcs'n&iTerBal  préjudice  prevaSs 
in  Engknd,  though  to  that  région  eveiy  question  must  necessarily 
retreat.  The  so©ner,  therefore,  w©^  reœove  to  that  elefiientaiy  gi^ôimd^ 
the  sooner  are  we  likehr  to  «licit  absolnte  truths.  This  ihe  Qèv- 
nums  bave  long  aek&owledged.  Tke  Freftdi  philoso^h^  oanied  &me 
logic  and  disoQSSMn  to  its  higheât  point,  and  «^ablished  a  seeptioal 
tb^ory  thereby  ;  and  thns  the  other  great  thinkers  of  the  world  w«re  cbif^i 
to  examine  not  only  ihe  tmths  tlmt  ceuld  be  eMcited  in  this  mode,  bttt 
the  very  fouodatÎMi  of  tliat  logic  iiself.  Fiehte  and  Kant  led  <m  ahost 
of  explorers  in  this  région  of  mind,  and  it  was  pursued  with  an>aFdoor^ 
power,  and  leaming,  that  has  greatly  enlarged  human  knowledge^ithe 
sabjecb^f  iiself. 

During  this  important  controversy,  in  179d,  Schiller  pnblished  the 
présent  Letters,  and  with  the'laige  aiid  pmfonnd  estimation  of  thiogs 
that  peenlÂarly  marked  his  âge  and  cenntry,  pereeived  «ad  msittlained 
that  œsthetics  were  a  pertion  of  mirais,  and  that  theirfoundatâon  was 
coexistent  with  nature  and  the  h«imim  seul.  With  his  trulypeetic 
spirit  and  grand  moral  feeling,  pœtiy  and  ihe  fine  arts  were  a  part  ef 
politics,  not  in  the  petty  sensé  of  the  term,  as  a  mère  exposition  of  éaay 
peculiar  dogmas,  but  as- a  part  of  the  direetiog  inâuenee  of  men-'s  pas- 
sions and  oonduct.  In  this  view  are  the  arts  treated  of  in  the  ^^  Letters 
on  the  iEsthetic  Culture  of  Man,"  and  in  thèse  hitherto,  ta  us,  unknown 
essays  will  be  found  the  tme  arguments  of  many  questions  now  agitatii^ 
our  political  world.  The  mode  of  really  civilising  large  masses  of  mim  ; 
the  régulation  of  the  "  play-impulse,"and  the  stimulation  of  the  ^' w«rk- 
impulse,"  and  many  other  matters  which  will  employ  the  iast  kalf  ef 
tke^iaJtoeiith  eentary. 

A  eltçht  quetation  will  give  a  glimpse  into  this  wonderful  and  mai-' 
fold  sénés  of  truths. 

^'Mitst  theoreticàl  cttltttre  précède  the  practîcal,  and  yet  the  lattez'  be  Ae 
condition  of  the  former  ?  AU  political  miprovements  ahould  reaolt  from 
nobiUty  of  «haractcgp  ;  but  hew  can  the  character  ennoble  itsélf  tmder  ^be 
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kAÊgacB^tt  a  fa»tMuroa»^eml  poKfy  !  We  nrast  6nd  ihen  an  mstrament  ior 
Uns  âee%B,  wUch  tiie  ttate  does  net  afford,  mnd  lay  open  Boorces,  wfaioh 
yaresevwe  ^teasdfve»  p«xe4aid  widefiled  in  evcry  pelitical  depravatioQ. 

^  I  hâve  new  reached  the  pomt  to  làâeh.  ail  my  preTious  meditattoiis  hâve 
tended.  ThisinftnmiMit  is  ^e  fine  arts.  Those  sources  are  diaplayed  in 
their  imdying  models.  Art>  like  knowledge,  is  independent  of  everytlûng 
that  is  positive  or  estabHdiied  by  faaman  conventions,  and  botii  ^oy  an  abso* 
Inte  immunity  £rom  the  caprice  of  men.  The  political  lawgiver  can  eneroaeh 
npon  its  province,  but  he  cannot  govem  there.  He  can  outlaw  the  friend  of 
tmlii,  but  truth  remains  ;  he  can  humble  the  artist,  but  cannot  debase  the 
arts.  It  is  tme,  nothing  is  more  common  than  that  both  science  and  sort 
shoiild  do  homage  to  ike  spirit  of  the  âge,  whose  jud^ents  give  the  tcne  to 
the'^prerailing  taste.  Where'-âie  eharader  is  tense  and  hinrdened,  we  see 
SitfBce'watdmg  mancovrty  its  Imiits,  and  art  movingin  galhng  ktters  of  mk  ; 
wiu^u  the  duosMotcr  is  relaxed  aad  disBohrte,  sdenee  strires  to  satisfy,  and 
art  to  déià^t  Wh^e  eoitories  hâve  sbvwn  phUosophcrs  as  well  as  artists 
bosM  in  ionmersiag  trutliand  beauty  in  the  depths  of  a  vulgar  humanity  ; 
the  former  sink,  faut  the  latter  stroggles  up  victorieusly  in  her  own  inde- 
structible enei^.*' 

ît  iffnot  possible  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  présent  to  do  more  than 
intimate  the  kind  of  excellence  of  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  is  a  pro- 
fonnd  and  beantiful  dissertation,  and  mnst  be  diligently  studied  to  be 
conijwehended.  After  îdM^e  innnmerable  efforts  that  the  présent  âge 
bas  been  sometime  making  to  eut  a  royul  road  to  everytiiing,  it  is 
begimiing  to  find  that  what  sometimes  seems  the  longest  way  roimd  is 
fte  shertest  ^Tay  home  ;  and  if  there  be  a  désire  to  hâve  truth,  the  only 
way  is  to  wcwk  at  the-windlass  one's-self,  and  bring  up  the  buckets  by  the 
labour  of  one's  own  good  arm.  Whoever  works  at  the  présent  well  will 
fcad  ample  reward  for  ike  labour  he  may  bestow  on  it  :  the  truths  he 
will  draw  np  are  nniversal,  and  from  that  pure  elementary  foontain 
^Ihatmaketh  wise  he  that  drinketh  thereat." 


Tue  SitovY  ov  -a  Royal  Fav«obite.    By  Mss.  Gobs.    In  3  volumes, 

postdvo.    H.  Câbum. 

Mrs,  Gore,  reversing  the  distich  of  Pope,  draws  "  low  characters  from 
high  life,"pourtrayingwithsomething  of  malice  the  extrême  selfishness, 
fofly,  and  inanity  of  that  portion  of  society  which  she  ail  throuffh  the 
présent  novel  désignâtes  by  way  of  joke  (in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
see  the  fan)  **  the  hahry  stockorasy."  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Gore's  posi- 
tion in  society  enables  her  to  give  just  pictures  of  fashionable  life  ;  and 
if  so  we  can  only  say  that  Tory,  as  she  represents  herself  to  be,  nothing 
oaii'  haye  a  greater  Republican  tendency  than  her  novels.  It  is  not  the 
first  time,  by  many,  ^at  we  hâve  found  men  and  classes  writing  them- 
Be^Yea  down  ;  and  after  ail  the  persécution  the  Chartists  hâve  received 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  their  fiercest  writers  hâve  ever  produced  any- 
thing  80  effective  against  idle  rank  and  superfiuous  wealth,  as  what 
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M  termed  a  fiu^ionabld  novel.    If  th^  fic&hi  qneitiftA  oC.w<»tii  ^rerana-; 
weidUi  is  to  be  Uied  (and  assuredly  it  wUl  be)  befoce  a  ]pfcaidi9g-w0i^  t 
the  most  efficient  witnesses  against  hereditary  pdvileges  wonld  ^^tiiQn 
writers  of  their  own  faction.  .  Whom  heaven  womld  destroy  it  first  : 
rendent  mad,  and  certainly  the  madness  ponrtrayed  bj  ihese^anstodaaiic 
writers,  in  thus  revealing  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  seems  to  sbadow 
forth  the  destruction  of  their  class.    The  Anti-Oom-Law  Lea^uo^  or. 
the  Chartist  association,  would  find  it  more  effective  than  circulaimg  the 
prosy  speeches  of  some  of  their  long-winded  orators,  to  buy  up  theco^-î 
right  of  half  a  dozen  fashionable  novels,  and  circulate  them  in  sixpenny 
tracts,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  proye  the  extravagance  and  guUibiiiity 
of  the  members  of  the  aristocratical  world,  telling  them  tb»  onginal 
price  was  a  guinea  and  a  half.    Had  Cobbett  or  Tom  Pâme  dm^m 
the  characters  of  an  Ënglish  duchess  or  a  memb^  of  paiiiament  as 
Mrs.  Gore  bas  those  of  the  Duchess  of  Wigmore  or  Mr.  Boper,  fJmj 
would  hâve  had  an  ex-officio  filed  against  them,  and  been  deoried  as 
low  envions  slanderers.    There  is  now,  however,  in  the  literatitre^  a 
mass  of  évidence  from  the  pens  of  lords  and  ladies  of  fai^on,  that  will 
at  any  time  justify  the  importation  from  France  of  the  law  jU;x^hij|g 
primogenitureship. 

As  a  novel  the  work  possesses  some  talent  and  is  readable;  andio 
those  anxious,  from  admiration  or  detestation  of  the  aristocracy',  to 
know  their  sayings  and  doings,  very  interesting.  Mrs.  Gkurfr  bas  cex- 
tainly  an  almost  fatal  facility  with  her  pen,  and  verges  toward  the  hack^. 
writer.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  three  vdlunn^s. 
begins  to  be  perceptible^  and  is  especially  so  hère,  in  the  second T^ome. 
Authorship  becomes  a  trick  with  her,  and  she  is  an  adept  in  aH  the 
artifices  of  novel  concoction.  For  brilliancy  there  is  a  perpétrai 
audacity  and  vivacity  (the  word  should  be  flippancy).  Legimators, 
Systems,  poets,  préjudices,  "  ail  that  the  world  holds  dear,"  are  finished 
off  with  a  sarcasm  so  feeble  and  so  perpétuai  that  it  seems  more  like 
pétulance  than  satire,  impertinence  than  sensé.  She,  doubtless,  knows 
her  readers,  who,  strange  to  say,  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  veiy 
set  she  abuses.  Common-place  characters  and  incidents  do,  howerér, 
receive  from  her  lively  handling  a  fresh  lack«r;  and  althougii  ^e 
gives  us  nothing  but  pompons  dukes,  cringing  members  of  parMa- 
ment,  idiot  duchesses,  roué  young  lords,  amiable  kept-mistreeses,' 
vapid  wives,  vulgar  ladies'-maids,  poisoning  foreign  viuets,  brigand 
couriers,  with  one  idéal  hero  and  heroine,  yet  she  contrives  by  het 
£0  potent  art  not  to  render  them  tedious,  though  she  cannot  render  thenl 
novel.  In  ail  the  arts  of  manufacture  Mrs.  Gore  is  an  adept  of  the. 
greatest  expérience:  she  déclares  open  war  with  the  critics,  Aua  dis- 
arming,  as  she  would  seem  to  suppose,  their  condenmation,  on  theplea 
of  its  beiug  mère  offended  malice.  She  gamishes  her  pa^swith  ali' 
the  modem  and  two  of  the  dead  languages,  though  the  leamed  quota* 
tions  seem  to  be  mère  twigs  from  me  tree  of  learning,  or  bouquets 
presented   by  some   scholastic   admirer. .  The   furniture   of  the  last 
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pAtleny,  dir  feskîofis  <rf  the  lai^  date,  ail  that'  is  popnlar  or  has  any 
iu)4o»«ty-n  ftlliided  to  with  a  fiimiliarity  that  will  make  her  adored  by 
matty  feaders,  more  especially  comitiy  ladies,  who  own  no  sway  bnt 
that  Of  the  great  world,  and  vrho  pass  their  lives  in  a  blaze  of  enthodaam 
to«^48  thoee  who  nile  in  the  realms  of  fanion.  Her  book  too  is  a 
very  directoiy  of  fariiionable  tradesmen  ;  and  advertising  is  so  indulired 
in  thai  some  readers  may  eonaider  her  novel  as  being  a  séries  of  dis- 
gsked  advertisements,  and  that  it  cornes  within  a  class  now  pnblishing 
in  i^S)  wherein  pnfi^  are  introdnced  after  this  fashion  :  '^  Albert  flew 
to  meet  Hélène  with  an  elastic  boond,  that  nothing  but  the  braces  of 
MoBS.  —  would  hâve  allowed." 

The  ^  Royal  Favonrite''  is  a  little  monster  of  King  CharWs  breed, 
whose  position  enables  him  to  witness  many  transactions  that  a  biped 
ce«ld  iibt,  and  his  antobiography  forms  the  stoiy,  of  which,  as  is  usual 
in  Bovels  of  character  and  satire,  there  is  little  ;  and  it  most  be  con- 
fessed  that  Mrs.  Gore  is  qnite  free  from  the  tediousness  of  long  deserip- 
tions  of  persons  or  things.  We  hâve  not  eight  pages  on  a  dress  of  the 
middle  âges,  nor  a  pièce  of  the  Pictorial  Ëngland  stock  into  the  middle 
of  a  volnme.  What  she  writes  is  from  her  own  observation,  and  there- 
fore,  being  given  without  much  effort,  is  readable.  If  she  is  not  pro- 
fonnd,  she  is  never  obscure  ;  and  if  she  is  never  tender,  she  is  never 
mandlin.  Whatever  may  be  her  deficiencies  as  compared  with  the 
highest  standard,  she  has  still  enough  of  merit  to  interest  her  readers, 
aâ  whoever  takes  up  her  novel  will  read  it  throngh,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  will  not  altogether  bave  thrown  away  his  time  ;  and  to  those 
who  want  to  know  ail  abont  high  life  and  great  folks  it  will  be  delight- 
fid.  No  doubt  it  will  be  in  great  reqnest  at  the  circulatinç  libraries, 
where  it  will  bave  many  inferior  competitors,  and  few,  of  the  présent 
d^,  sapenor. 

Tfi£  Ballad  Postry  of  Iebland.     Ëdited  by  Chas.  G.  Dufft.     24mo. 

Dublin  :  J.  Duffy. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  séries  issned  in  Dublin,  as  wonderful  for  cheap- 
neiB  soià  excellence  as  Mr.  Knight's  shilling  volumes  in  London.  The 
sélection  is  exceedingly  well  made,  and  preceded  by  a  remarkably 
weU-written  introduction  on  Irish  Ballads,  discriminating  with  great 
nicety  of  taste  and  jud^ent  the  claims  they  bave  on  the  gênerai 
reader;  and  fully  accounting  for  the  curions  fact  that  the  nation^  songs 
of  Boimpnlsive,  passionate,  and  Imaginative  a  people  as  the  Irish,  should 
not  hâve  become  as  popular  as  those  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  a 
vcdume  which,  from  itls  price,  size,  and  contents,  every  Irishman,  and 
ail  Englishmen  who  admire  l3rrical  poetry,  should  possess.  Many  of 
the  bdSads  are  beautiful,  tender,  and  impassioned  poems,  and  are  often 
indicative  of  the  noble  qualities  natural  to  the  ill-govemed  and  mis- 
lad  Milesian  lace^  with  whom  it  only  requires  that  Englishmen 
dionld  corne  to  a  ri||^t  appréciation,  to  remove  ^e  impediments  that 
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prevest  iheir  pcrticlpatiiig  in  ihe  ^woalth  and  oonlnts  of  tke  imte 
eat^am  parts  «f  ike  empire.  Hie  intcnlMiige  of  miienal  songs  mar  éo 
more  than  the  inierdiange  of  pénal  «eta  of  rival  psriiaments  ;  and  we 
therefore  reoommtnd  tins  little  book  of  Mladf  to  &e  apedal  proteelkn 
of  tke  well-wialHnn  of  tlie«Mf«r  '^ 


ToKKTKcraoN  Hall  :  being  an  aecoont  of  Two  Dajrs,  in  ihe  Antimm  oî^&ae 
year  1844,pM0ed  ai  ÛMt  magi^oent  "and  phi>eeephicaBy*coBépoted  Estab» 
lidiment  for  the  Insane.    By  Arthur  Wjolbiudob.    JPfip»  Bvo.  J.  How» 

If  it  were  not  for  the  defdication  at  the  commencement,  and  the  plan 
at  the  end,  we  shonld  hâve  taken  this  book  for  an  entire  fiction  ;  as  it 
is,  it  proves  to  be  one  of  those  hybrid  woiks  which  modem  idkness,  in 
its  impatience  of  "^diat  it  calls  heavy  reading  (by  whidi  should  be 
nnderstood  serions  writing),  bas  called  forth.  Torrington  Hall  is  an 
establishment  for  insane  persons,  founded  by  a  philantnropic  and  intel- 
lectual  physician,  Dr.  Elstree,  on  a  plan,  if  not  entirely  new,  yet  veiy 
greatly  so  in  many  of  its  détails.  It  is^  according  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Vrallbridge  (an  assnmed  name),  a  palace  in  the  midst  of  a  happy 
valley,  entertaining  700  inmates,  who  are  treated  as  îf  reasonable  beingsr. 
The  rational  System,  which,  in  spite  of  ail  opposition,  bas  been  making 
its  way  ever  since  it  was  first  started  by  Roussean  and  French  philo- 
sopha, is  pnTsned  most  rigidly  :  appetites  are  stimulated  by  exercise  ; 
ennui  is  expelled  by  constant  nseful  emplo3rment  ;  and  the  violence  of 
the  passions  restrained  by  wholesome  example  and  moral  disconrses. 
As  the  resuit  of  the  persévérance  and  talents  of  one  man,  Torrington 
Hall  is  worthy  of  a  more  elaborate  chronicler,  and  of  spécial  examina- 
tion  by  ail  who  take  an  interest  in  social  science  and  social  arrange- 
ments. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  account  of  it  will  attract 
the  attention  of  many  of  that  fast-increasing  class  of  legislators,  poli- 
ticians,  and  writers,  who  are  convinced  that  the  régulations  of  dense 
masses  of  population  must  be  founded  on  scientifîc  principles. 

Of  the  work  itself  we  cannot  speak  so  highly.  The  mingling  of  fiwt 
and  fiction,  the  encumbering  the  description  of  so  interesting  an  estab- 
lishment with  théories  of  govemment  and  dissertations  on  politics, 
seems  crude  and  out  of  place.  Nor  are  thèse  subjects  very  felicitondy 
introduced,  nor  profoundly  discussed.  Dummies  are  introduced,  who 
oppose  only  just  sufiicient  argument  as  to  insure  a  triumph  to  the 
author's  opinions.  Questicms  tbat  bave  vexed  the  brains  of  the  hardest 
thinkers  from  Lycurgus  and  Socrates  to  Bacon  and  Bentham,  are  tnmed 
off  as  settled  in  a  few  vivacious  sentences  ;  and  knotty  points  that  the 
mightiest  intellectual  fingers  bave  not  been  able  to  unravel,  are  heïe 
supposed  to  be  slipped  asunder  by  a  veiy  ladj-Hke  finger  and  timmb^ 
as  things  as  easily  resolved  as  the  tangles  m  the  ears  of  a  Iap-d<^. 
Neither  madness  nor  the  nature  of  man  are  so  easily  to  be  disposed  of 
as  Mr.  Wallbridge  seems  to  consider.    It  is  incumbent  to  speak  thns 
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pkâBfy^to  tiiis  y^WÊgmiikoT,  beoMue  he  bas  an  agrétable  ûicility  of 
ei^rMSLOD,  a  .^>o<l  deal  x)f  lÎTehnew  and  observation,  and  above  au  an 
eavnèstness  and  jnstness  of  feeMng  ;  ail  wkich,  when  fc^tified  «ad 
eatiidsed-by  prof«imder>knawl«dge  and  refleeiion,  will  make  him  a 
Yalvalde  advocate  on  tfae  stde  of  phikw^^hy  and-  mankind.  Hia  Bisatre^ 
Taies^ye  promise  of  a  writer  of  first-rate  excellenee  ;  and  as  we  wish 
bimitivnell,  we  cannot  «noomafe-biia  in  a  style-which,  in  its  horrorof 
heaidveBs,  is  Ukely,  if  notcontrolled,  to  nin  into  flippimcy  and  Aimai- 
nasB.  We  tliank  bim^bowever,  for  the  book,  as  directing  attention  to 
tWfiobfeet,  ma  shocdd  be  g^ad  to  see  a  fall  and  scienti£c  aeconnt  of 
an^atablisbineatin  OTMy  way  so  imfostant  and  interesting  as  Torring- 
ton^Hall. 


Rhthes  and  Recollections  of  a  Hand-Loou  Weaver.  By  William  Thom^ 
•  of  Inverury.     Second  Edition  ivith  Additions.     -Post  8vo.     Smitb^  Elder 
-&Co. 

PoSKS-fiT  Eliza  Cook.    SV^.  8to.    Sinq^ciivMaarshaU  &.  Co. 

PoETRY  is  a  term  so  vaguely  applied,  and  so  indefinitely  conceived, 
that  it'is  made  to  comprehend  any  measured  langnage.  In  tbis  yeiy 
unsatisfactory  application  of  tëe  Word,  ccrtainly,  both  the  above  volumes 
may  be  included  within  its  application.  They  diflfer  from  prose  in  their 
sylîabic  arrangement,  but  in  no  other  respect,  though,  being  versified, 
tbe  ideas  are  a  little  more  entbosiastic  and  sentimental  than  is  usuaUy 
tke  case.  Of  the  true  élément  of  poetry,  tfaat  fusion  (or,  as  a  prosaic 
puBSter  would  perhaps  say,  confusion)  of  the  intellect,  the  imagination, 
and  the  feeling--an  utteiance  proportionately  and  intensely  mingling 
ail  into  a  new  product,  whichis  at  once  felt  tobe  poetry — ^there  is  nojie 
^«ijâtever. 

'•We  conclude,  and  are  glad  for  the  wttthors*  sake  it  is  so,  that  one 
being  the  second  séries,  and  the  oUier. the  second  édition,  that  they  both 
hâve  ebtained  some  dbiare  of  popularify.  That  tbey  should  do  so  v^as 
very  natural,  for  they  both  of  them  echo,iand  oftentimes  not  ungrace- 
f omr  nor  feebly,  sentiments  and  sensations  thaf  the  affectionate  and  th& 
enmnsiastic  feel  a  pleasure  in  being  renewed.  In  Miss  Ck>ok's  poems 
we  baye  the  most  homely  and  common  eyebts,  and  the  sensations  they 
produce,  given  with  very  little  adomment  in  good  Dunstable  verse — 
coarse  in  texture  and  strong  to  wear— a  good  serviceable  article,  that 
wiU  gnit  the  maid  and  many  mistresses.  There  is  glibness  of  expres- 
sion, readiness  of  illustration,  and  some  warmth  of  feeling  ;  but  still  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  in  the  language  a  word  that  will 
ei^press  this,  without  affixing  the  same  term  to  the  inspired  passages  of 
tào  prophet  Isaiah  and  l^akiBpeare. 

Towards  Mr.  Thom  we  bave  a  waimer  feeling  ;  for  if  not  in  the  strict 
seiœ  of  the  word  a  poet,  heis  a  man  of  talent,  and  bis  vicissitudes  hay& 
been  so  terrible  that  we  should  regret  to  throw  another  shadow  acros» 
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hts  path.  To  write  such  prose,  and  to  hâve  so  far  advanced  in  versifi- 
cation, is  no  slight  proof  of  abilities,  sitaated  as  he  was  in  tbe  Iqw^^, 
abysses  of  poverty  and  miseiy.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  tîus  lowly 
writer  bas  not  any  vnlgarity  of  expression,  whilst  Miss  Cook,  wh^se 
éducation  seems  to  indicate  a  wealtaier  if  not  bigber  gnule  of  socîety, 
abounds  in  volgarisms  and  common-places.  This,  we  take  it,  arises 
from  the  greater  simplicity  of  tlie  Scotch  weayer,  and  beoanse  Tolgatibr 
itself  is  an  affectation.  Mr.  Thom*s  verses  are  dso  musical  and  vanea/ 
and  the  subjects  more  pleasing.  Poverty  of  diction  is  so  much  concealed 
by  the  use  of  Scotch  words,  uat  a  southem  ear  may  be  mueh  deceived 
as  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  language.  It  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Thom  wiU  be  placed  in  a  sitastion  where  his  snperior 
literary  talent  may  find  profitable  exercise  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain^ 
though  beyond  the  critical  province,  from  congratnlating  Mr.  Thom  an 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Gordon^  whose  valoable  assistance  is  honomrsble 
to  both  parties. 

A  Tour  throuoh  the  Vallet  ov  the  Meuse  with  the  Legends  of  the 
Walloon  Countet  àmd  THE  Abdenmes.  By  DuDLET  CosTSLLO.  Poet  9vo*^ 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

It  might  be  sujpposed  that  thirty  years  of  constant  travelling  and  as 
constant  publication  wonld  hâve  exhansted  at  ail  events  Enrope  ;  and 
that  the  opposite  realms  at  least  of  France  and  Flanders  must  hâve 
been  written  dry  by  successive  travellers.  But  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  is  proved  by  daily  issues  from  the  press  ;  and  the  présent  élégant 
apd  lively  volume  is  a  pleasing  instance  to  the  contraiy.  The  imitâtîve 
and  gregarious  nature  of  man  is  as  much  exemplified  in  the  individual 
traveller,  as  in  any  division  of  the  human  race  ;  and  the  grand  sights 
and  high-roads  are  pretty  rigidly  kept  to  by  the  whole  mass.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  présent  instance,  an  adventurous  lover  of  nature 
and  novelty  strikes  out  of  the  highway  and  beaten  track,  and  diseoveis 
a  région  of  beauty  that,  in  its  tum,  becomes  the  resort  of  the  fiock  who 
folio w.  They  cannot  hâve  a  pleasanter  guide  than  Mr.  Costello,  who 
knows  how  to  describe  the  picturesque,  and  heighten  its  beauty  1^ 
casting  over  it  the  associations  of  remote  history  and  romantic  legena. 
And  nowhere  do  thèse  accessories  more  abound  than  in  the  land  where 
industry  and  intelligence  prevailed,  through  a  most  cruel  confiict, 
against  the  ignorance  and  ferocity  of  hereditary  power. 

The  work  is  very  beautifully  embellished  with  a  variety  of  îllustra- 
tive  wood-cuts  ana  other  "  devices  "  to  render  it,  what,  no  doubt,^  it 
will  become,  an  inmate  of  the  table  library  that  every  lady  now  in- 
dulges  in.  It  is  rather  strange,  that  amidst  such  a  profusion  t^ 
illustration,  the  "graver"  did  not  afford  us  a  little  map,  the  more 
readily  to  ^ack  and  enable  his  admirers  to  foUow  the  new  guide  to  the 
région  he  bas  so  tastefuUy  exploréd.  We  had  intended  to  hâve 
extracted  a  description  or  two/but  the  great  pressure  of  other  Works 
bas  prevented  our  so  doing. 
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DjlKtm.    Translated  by  Ichàbod  Chables  Wright,  M.A.    A  new  Edition, 
revîsed  and  corrected.    3  toIs.  Fcp,  8to.    London  :  XtODgmaii  and  Co. 

Thb  veiy  sound  pf  Dante's  name  is  like  the  sullen  midnight  bell 
swttiig  from  the  loftiest  tower  of  some  solemn  cathedral.  It  is  asso- 
ôated  with  night.of  the  intensest  gloom  and  solemnity,  although  that 
xâght  sometimes,  as  in  the  *'  Inferno/*  seeins  of  "  the  dnnnest  smoke  of 
hell/'  A^n,  as  in  the  "  Poigatorio,"  it  is  the  mère  glimmer  ôf  remote 
stars  that  Hght  its  agonising  pages,  nntil  in  the  "  Paradiso"  it  is  still  but 
the  «plendour  of  night,  though  there  it  is  illuminated  by  ail  the  hbst 
of  stars.  Never  do  we  get  to  daylight,  nor  ever  escape  m>m  the  over- 
whelming  awfolness  that  the  gloomy  genins  of  the  poet  impresses  upon 
one.  The  grand  characteristic  of  me  poem  is  derived  from  the  grand 
charactenstic  of  the  man  :  indomitable  intellectoal  might.  He  is  the 
Coriolanus  of  poets.  He  scoms  and  contemns  the  mean  or  the  frivo- 
Ions,  and  stemly  rejects  ail  aids  which  require  him  to  swerve  from  his 
lolty  âight.  In  this  directness  of  purpose,  in  this  disdain  of  petty  arts 
t»  attract  attention  or  win  ap^anse,  ne  transcends  Mil  ton,  and  eveiy 
poet  we  hâve  ever  perused.  Poetry  with  him  was  the  utterance  of  the 
loftiest  tniths  his  seul  conld  conçoive.  It  is  the  poetiy  of  the 
prophets,  begot  of  anguish  and  woe,  and  the  only  capable  exponent  of 
the  profoundest  émotions  and  intellectnal  conceptions.  Poetry  with 
him  was  a  reality,  stern  and  palpable  as  the  spirit  of  man  itself.  It 
was  no  light  fiction  for  ladies  albums,  or  the  amusement  of  foppish 
leisure.  It  was  the  utterance  of  the  stittesman  and  the  legislator,  who 
had  drunk  of  the  bitter  waters  of  expérience,  and  had  seen  human  nature 
stripped  to  its  lazar-like  nakedness.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  middle 
âges,  a  season  of  tempest  and  unrest,  when  the  passions,  and  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  spirits  of  men  were  let  loose  to  a  satumalia  of  riot  and 
'nid^oce  that  would  hâve  shaken  the  axis  of  the  çreat  world  itself,  did 
the  inanimate  sympathise  with  the  animate.  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
read  Dante  as  a  reality,  and  bold  must  be  the  spirit  that  can  face  such  a 
pictore  of  humanity  unappalled.  What  must  hâve  been  his  state  who 
shadowed  forth  such  pictures,  and  pourtrayed  such  scènes  of  woe  and 
désolation,  we  can  hâve  but  faint  gmnpses,  but  he  was,  if  not  the  first, 
one  of  the  earliest  martyrs,  not  to  any  particular  form  of  worshîp,  but 
to  the  intellect  and  the  abstract  jdea  of  justice.  Nothing  but  the  spirit 
of  a  martyr  could  hâve  sustained  him. 

It  is  from  thèse  causes  that  Dante*^s  poem  bas  become  a  text-book 
with  Uie  Reformers  and  the  movement  party  of  "  young  Europe.*'  He 
WBged  uncompromising  war  with  wrong.  His  "  Infemo  "  is  an  anathema 
a^nst  ail  kinds  of  injustice  and  oppression.  And  as  vice  and  virtue 
reœain  for  ever  the  same  in  reality,  though  too  often  confounded  by 
vil^  legi^tion,  this  great  Reformer  of  the  middle  âges  is  an  armoury 
for  the  modem  cl^ampions  of  humanity  and  justice.  In  England  we 
hâve  so  far  advanced,  at  least  in  the  power  of  utterance,  as  regards 
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freedoni;  tluit  we  need  not  make  any  such  remote  références  to  nige  emr 
ri^tfal  claimg  :  and  hère  Dante  is  merely  comûdered  as  a  poet,  and  as 
Bfm  bas  but  few  readers  ;  firom  the  severity,  not  to  say  grotesqaeBess, 
of'  his  style,  which  reminds  one  of  the  earliest  mode  of  painting,  which 
tbonffh  real  and  powerfal,  is  still  hazi^  and  nnrelieved  by  p«r^>e€tiye 
(NT  coloiiT.  It  reqoires,  to  «t  ail  feel  w  estiaiate  Dante,-  that  the  nàaà 
should  be  i^stracted  to  the  simpUcity,  vic^enee,  and  eaniestnes»  of  the 
Sttddle  âges  ;  to  thé  barbarie  s^endovrof  the  temporal  lords,  and  ^e 
aeekided  fanaticism  and  intellectiud  anaèition  of  its  powerlitl  i»riestèMd. 
Mr.  Wright *s  translation  bas  two  stragreoOTnn^éatioQS,  its^xtime 
che^mess  (c<msidenng  its  form),  and  its  very  a^^reedble  lighiness.  It 
isnot  overladen  with notes,  and  tbovgh  it  nis^  not  ha^e  the  w»i§^i of 
Gaiy's,  yet  it  is  mneh  easier  reading  aod  meve^likely  to  introduee^e 
^^reftt  poét  genendly  to  the  English  rMMW* 
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Tbs  DiART  ov  Philip  Hbmslowb,  fbom  lâfil  to  16Û».  Printcd  from  the 
Origiiial  Manuscript  preeerved  at  Didwidt  Collège.  £dited  by;J«  Pat^e 
GoiliEB,  £aq.,  F.SJL    Printed  for  tha  Shakq^eare  Soeiety. 

Ite  En^ish  drama,  from  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  te  its  tei^ooây 
abolition  in  1647,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  new  formelle 
years  bestowed  on  it  hère  as  well  as^  on  the  continent,  where,  bothin 
France  and  Oermany,  it  has  infinenced  veoy  oonsiderably  thé-  form  of 
literature.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  soil  from  v^dch  has  spimg  the  rcmoaitic 
sohool^  aod  is  the  veiy  cradle'of  modem  uNptiire,  m  c(mtradistittcti(»i 
to  the  classical.  Had  itnotcontai]:MdtheeepNi|TM  el^nents,  SeUegel 
wenld  nevOT  hâve  made  it  the  medinm  of  bis  proiSind^ssays^  nor  woèid 
the  host  of  œsthetic  commentatorsiutye  fdlowed  hin?  in  thesameceatse. 
The  English  dramatists  of  this  poriod  were  self*proj^o*ed  :  it  was-mo 
imitative  literatnre  that  they  created,  but  ttie  prodnct'  '*'^f  thevery  âge 
and  body  of  the  time."  It  is  now  felt  to  be^8o,  and  as  the  initiation  of 
a  new  order  of  writing,  and  the  opening  np  of  a  newregion  of  thompit 
and  sentiment,  demands  the  profonndest  investigation.  ETeiyt&?i^  that 
throws  light  on  its  origin  and  fonndation,  and  that  reyeals  the  ci^m- 
stances  of  its  great  promnlgators,  is  not  only  exeeedingly  interes^ng, 
bnt  tmly  yalnable,  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  literatfire.  A  làore 
interestmg  work  could  not  well  be  conc^ved,  than  a  diary,  contaîiv 
ing  the  dates  of  the  production  and  the  proceeds  of  innnmerable  plays , 
and  the  payments  regarding  them,  re^rôaling  the  circnmstanoes  and 
condition  of  the  authors,  and  giying  glimpses  also  of  the  actnal  state 
and  condition  of  the  times.  \ 

An  original  document  of  this  sort,  with  its  vile  and  absurd  orthogra-    ] 
phy,  and  with  the  stamp  in  every  ps^e  of  its  base  and  ignorant  author's 
individuality,  is  worth  ail  the  spéculative  déclamation  that  can  be 
uttered  on  the  subject.     Hère  is  a  pièce  of  the  time  eut  ont  and  bodily 
preserved,  with  ail  its  anomalies.    We  are  heroy  for  a  feW  brief  seconds. 
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hce  to  face,  in  bodily  realityy  \nih  the  rainds  Tr«  haeve  hîtherio  o^ily 
regarded  with  conôdciatioBy  almost  as  dim  and  certaiiily  as  great  as 
tfaat  we  feel  towards 

« ihundering  JEachyhiBy 

Enriiâdes  and  Sophodes,    •     •     • 
PacuTioSi  Acdus,  him  of  Cordora.    •     •    •  " 

We  are  in  the  oaarvwl  cluonber  of  the  old  usnrer,  pawnbroker  and 
maBa^r,  when  he  lends'^'  nnto  Thomas  Downton^  the  xvij  of  Janewary 
1598)  to  lend  unto  harey  chetije*  to  paye  his  charges  in  the  marshallsey, 
ihe  some  of  xxx^s."  To  possess  269  octavo  printed  pages  of  snch  entrîes 
of  innnmerable  dramatists,  actors,  and  circnmstances  connected  with 
ihe  stage,  is  a  dntmng^np  of  theenrtain  of  time  that  we  cannoi  vaine 
too  mnch.  '^  Thèse  be  £&ct%"  ifMoh  to  the  sngmstiye  and  imaginative 
mind  présent  a  vast  vaiiety  of  truths,  revealing  me  whole  circnmstances 
of  onr  old  drama.  To  those  who  do  not  possess  any  of  this  vivifying 
£icnlty,  the  book  may  seem  a  mère  old  account-book,  althoogh  it  is  the 
veiv  "  Pèpys  "  of  the  Shakspearian  era. 

Unr  space  will  not  permit  ns  to  give  vent  to  the  endless  revealments 
and  imaginings  conjnred  forth  by  the  qnaint  entries  of  this  bulky  parch- 
ment^bc^nd,  old,  ill-qpelt,  mémorandum  acconnt-book,  One  wonder  we 
must  notice-— there  is  not  one  word  of  the  ''  great  one  "  to  be  fonnd  in 
it.  Eveiywhere  the  same  imperturbable  silence  from  him  and  of  him  ! 
How  was  it  he  thns  stood  apart,  in  an  âge  when  literary  association 
was  the  fashion  and  the  rage,  and  almost  unavoidable  ? 

We  cannot  trust  ourselyes  with  quotation  ;  for  if  we  began,  we  should 
notknow  how  to  stop.  We  must,  however,  show^what  curions  results 
can  be  dedueed  from  it,  by  stating  that  it  appears  from  the  record 
of  plays  of  two  years,  "  that  the  audiences  of  that  day  required  a 
new  pïay,  upon  an  average,  about  every  eighteen  days."  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  loye  of  fine  dresses  was  as  great  then  as  now,  for  the  gown  of 
Mrs.  Frankford,  in  Heywood's  "  Woman  kiUed  with  kindness,"  cost  a 
sum  equal  to  about  35/.  of  our  money  ;  an  amount,  by  the  way,  larger 
than  that  paid  to  the  dramatist  for  this  noble  fiye-act  play.  As  to  the 
pa3rment  and  treatment  of  the  greater  founders  of  this  school  of  litera- 
ture,  it  is  lamentable.  For  a  "  Woman  neyer  yext,"  one  of  the  finest 
c(nnedies  in  the  language,  Rowley  only  receiyed  six  pounds  ;  and  it  is  a 
curions  instance  of  the  yicissitude  of  theatrical  affairs,  that  two  hundred 
years  after,  a  yaudeyille-writer  should  reçoive  400/.  for  altering  it  to 
suit  the  fashion  of  the  more  modem  time. 

Of  the  labour  and  pains  bestowed  on  this  mass  of  antiquity,  in  the 
shape  of  notes  gathered  from  ail  sources  of  old  literature  by  Mr.  Collier, 
we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  That  it  is  done  entirely  gratuitously,  from 
the  pure  love  of  literature,  is  extremely  gratifying  to  be  able  to  assert, 
as  it  proves  how  strong  and  pure  is  the  homage  paid  to  our  nûghty 

•  Harry  Chettle,  Ihe  author,  joint  and  wholly,  of  several  plays. 
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writen  by  some  of  the  ripest  scholara  of  the  âge.  8en^oes  snch  as 
thèse  are  far  more  yaluable  to  the  old  poets  than  any  bril^Ant  spécula- 
tions can  be,  made  withoat  a  fall  knowledge  of  them  ;  and  sncn  silent 
and  laborious  service  is  as  honoarable  to  the  modesty  as  to  the  scholar- 
ship  of  nien  who  thus  dévote  themselves  ;  who  would  be  much  more 
amply  rewarded,  both  in  praise  and  money,  if  they  ran  off  glib  dis- 
sertations in  a  few  hours,  instead  of  givinff  years  to  research.  We 
think  that  the  Shakspeare  Society,  too,  is  doing  good  service  by  pre- 
serving  and  accumulating  valuable  materials  for  the  fatnre  historian  of 
the  diama  and  literature. 


Thr  Wisdom  and  Gbnius  of  THE  RiOHT  HoN.  Edmvnd  Buekb,  iUastrated 
in  a  séries  of  Extracts  from  his  Writinffs  and  Speeches  ;  wiih  a  summary 
of  his  Life.    By  Peter  Burkb,  Esq.    rost  Svo.    K  Moxon. 

As  it  bas  been  the  fashion  lately  with  a  small  class  of  politieal  writers 
to  revive  the  enthosiasm  at  one  time  felt  for  Burke's  writings,  and  to 
elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a  philosopfaical  legislator,  the  présent 
work  will  be  convenient  to  those  readers  and  thinkers  who,  desirous  of 
knowing  something  of  him,  are  still  unwilling  to  wade  through  a  large 
mass  of  exploded  politics.  It  is  doubtfol  whether  true  wisdom,  what- 
ever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  oratorical  genius,  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  speeches  of  any  member  of  a  mère  debating  assembly.  If 
abstract  tniths  are  uttered  there,  they  are  so  falsely  set  that  they  lose 
their  effect.  In  collections  of  this  kind,  whether  from  the  speeches  of 
Chatham,  Fox,  Wellington,  or  Peel,  we  find  very  little  that  candeserve 
to  be  esteemed  as  "  wisdom."  AU  is  said  for  a  purpose  ;  highly  coloured, 
strained,  and  frequently  contradictory.  The  veiy  habit  of  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  suffrages  of  a  mixed  and  passionate  assembly,  destroys  the 
power  of  calm  and  disinterested  reflection  ;  and  we  cannot  think,  from 
glancing  through  this  work,  that  Burke  forme,  in  thèse  respects,  any 
exception  to  the  gênerai  class  of  orators  and  statesmen. 

The  life  that  précèdes  the  volume  is  too  enlogistic  ;  and  in  order  to 
get  at  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  his  character  as  given  by  Lord  Bron^iam 
(in  Knight's  little  volume)  should  be  perused  as  a  counterpoise.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
former.  However,  as  Burke  is  a  name  that  will  always  deserve  and 
reçoive  attention,  it  is  very  well  to  hâve  him  bottled  off  in  a  portable 
shape. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLiyS 


SHILLING  MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.» 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

WiTH  manj  words  did  Tom  Blast  strive  to  assure  St.  G3es  tHat 
ihe  orphan  boj  had  found  a  watchful  parent  in  his  mother's  friend  ; 
snd  St.  Giles  was  fain  to  look  beÛevingly.  He  saw  hîs  own 
doomed  cliUdhood  in  the  misérable,  mistaugHt  créature  :  he  saw 
ihe  wretch  prepared  to  sell  hîm,  in  due  season,  to  Newgate  sham- 
blés  ;  and  jet  the  passion,  the  agonj  that  tugged  at  the  trans« 

Crt's  heart  must  be  subdued  :  he  must  mask  his  hâte  with  a  cahn 
)t,  must  utter  friendly  words.  "  'Twas  kind  of  you,  mate, — 
Tery  kind,"  said  St.  Giles,  "  to  take  such  care  of  the  young  cretur. 
Well,  good  day,"  and  St.  Giles  coloured  and  stammered  as  he  feit 
the  eye  of  Blast  was  upon  him — *^  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Tou  never  said  a  truer  word,"  cried  Blast,  and  he  held  forth 
his  hand.  St.  Giles  breathed  heavily  ;  he  would  rather  hâve 
grasped  a  wolf  by  the  ihroat  ;  and  then  he  took  the  hand  that  had 
aU  but  fitted  the  halter  to  his  own  neck.  **  We  shall  meet  again," 
said  Blast  ;  and  the  words,  like  bodiless  furies,  seemed  to  St. 
Giles  to  fill  the  air  around  him.  He  passed  from  the  lane  into  the 
open  Street,  and  still  they  foUowed  him  ;  still  each  syllable  seemed 
ft  devil  ihreatening  him.  ''  We  shall  meet  again,"  rang  in  his 
cars,  torturing  his  brain  ;  and  again  he  saw  the  ghastly  horror  of 
ihe  moming  ;  again  beheld  those  fifteen  corded  wretches  ;  again 
heheld  the  shadow  of  himself.     He  passed  on,  crossed  the  road  ; 

*  Contîniied  from  p.  206. 
HO.  X.— TOL.  n.  U 
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the  Street  was  thronged  ;  the  hubbub  of  the  dsy  was  at  its  height; 
yet  St.  Giles  saw  nothing  but  those  pinioned  men,  and  the  preacher 
of  Christ^B  Word,  in  the  name  of  his  merciful  Master,  solacîng 
sinners  to  be  in  a  moment  strangled  by  the  warrant  of  a  Christian 
king.  He  paused,  and  with  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  leant  against 
a  wall  ;  and  piercing  words  in  temUè  disiinotiiasB  fell  upon  him, — 
"  I  am  the  résurrection  and  the  life.*'  He  started,  and  a  few 
paces  from  him,  in  St.  Gilea'a  churchjanl,*he.beheld  the  parish 
priest.  The  holy  man  wa»  reading  the  burtal  service  cirer  pauper 
clay  ;  was  sanctifying  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  amid  the  whirl 
of  life — ^the  struggle  fooé  tlie  nmar  of  money-clawing  London. 

The  ceremony  went  on,  the  solemn  sentences  tuned  with  the 
musift  of  eterBal^«f>6S>  fitfully  beard^  Uiroygh.  oriea^of  *'  chaisa  to 
mend/'  and  ''  live  mackarel."  The  awful  voice  of  Death  seemed 
scoffed,  derided,  by  the  reekless  bully,  Life.  The  prayer  that  em- 
bahned  poor  human  dust  for  the  jtidgment,  seemed  as  measured 
gibberish  that  could  never  bavera  Bnening  for  those  who  hurried 
to  and  firo,  aa  though  immortality  dwelt  in  their.sinews.  And  .tliat 
staid  and  sarious-looking  man»  with  uptumed  eyes  and  sonorous 
Toiee,  clad  in  a  robe  of.  whitey  and  holding  an  opened  book,— why, 
what  was  he  ?  Surely,  he  waa  playing  some.  atrange  patt  in  a 
pièce  of  business  in  wbich  business  men  couM  bave  no  interest.  The 
ceremony  is  not  conchided,  and  now  comes  an  ady^itTiraus  trader 
with  a  dromedary  and  a  moiâLC^  on  ita  back,  the  well-taught  pug, 
with  doffed  feathared-  cap,  sagaciously  soliciting  halfpence.  And 
there,  opposite  the  churchryard,.the  prayer  of  the  priest  ccmiing 
brokenly  to  his  ears,  is  a  tradesman  smiling  at  hiacounter,  ringing 
the  coin, .  and  hardly  sauffing  the  Golgotha  at  his  door,  asking 
what  article  h&next  shall  bave  the  happiness  to  show.  Anditfaua 
in  London  higKways  do  Dèath  aiid  Li&  shoulder  each  other.  And 
Life  heeds  not  the  foui,  impertinent  waming;  but  at  the  worst 
thinks  Death,  when  sa  very  near,  a  nuisance  :  itis  madeby  £uni- 
liarity  a  nasty,  vulgar,  unhéalthy  tlûng  ; .  it  is  too  close  a  ne%hboiir 
to  become  a  solemnity. 

It  bas  been  held  to.be  a  wise,  deep-thoughted  ordînance  of  ihe 
Egyptians  that  at  their  banquets,  was  senred  a .  skeleton, .  that, 
in  its  grim  nakedness,  it  might.  preach  theix  coming  nakedness  to 
ail  the  revellers  :  that  it  might  show  their.  fature  outlina  of  ^bone» 
when  called  to  lày  aside  the  âèslây  garment,.  laced  and  inteiiâced 
with  80  divine  a  mystery  of  nerves  that,  subtle  as  lîgKt,  conyeys 
the  bliss  of  being.     And  so  m»'»  i^Li^.made  a  moralist  ;  and 
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seiemiLivere  ihe  mute  exliortaiidiM  falling  trom  itê  grinaing  Javs  ; 
ptofeu&éc  iifl'  conûc  teachii^*.  For,,  apait  from  asseoialûmy  the 
ex|»MflBioa  of  ai faareskutt  hat,  ta eurseUes  at-. least,  noMngm it 
seriona  :  naj>  tber^lias  akwajïBeemed  ta^asA-  qaaint  oheer&laefla'in 
it.  T^  cli6ek-boiiat'lm)k  stîll  paekereé.  witîi  a  smE^  aa  tlMagk 
coutracted  when  it  flung  aside  the  mask  of  life,  and  canght  a 
glimpse  of  the  oiiNOoaîiig  gioty. 

And  the  Eg^ttaaa  joe  lÉiuded  for  liieii  dî&iior  skeletêo;  Isdeed, 
at  tha  firsl  thottght^  it  seema  a  notifia  waj  of  teackîi^  sobrietj 
aad gocdmanaeift}  Yet,  coidd  we  corne  at  the  tnith — eottld  we 
know  the  verjheastof- the 'banquet,  thcohbîng  afteraa  hoiur  or 
so,  wkh  hoi  wiiie>^--we  shouid  kiiofr,  paat  dispute^  how  griefotislj 
the  ^reat  Preadber  Boue  had:failMl  in  his  purpesA.  We  shouid 
hear^-qaiokrwittad  Egyptûtts  making  uaseeialj  jokea  athis  g^unt 
nakednesa^  we* shouid aee  onereprobiÊkt» id(dater  of  le^sci^piiig 
death's-head  with  an  emptj  bowl,  even  aa  a  bojr  ventures  a  joke 
upoa  hw  sleeping  siduM^aster.  We  shouid  see  aaother — a -fine 
youi^  Thehbii^-«pirtiBg'irâie  in  thacavamous  eje^iolesof  Deatfa, 
bîddmg  hkn  '  Iode  dauMe  fer  the  libation*  But  of .  thèse  jeats  we 
hear  nothiag  ;  we  onlj  hJear  of  the  ^dom  of  the  whereabout  of 
the  skelaton;  and  nothing  of  the  affronta  thai-*-we'  would  almost 
swear'to  the  {aet4->itft  familiaritj  with  the  liying  drew  upon'  it. 

And  there£iMref--ek,  legislators  ! — rénove  city  churohjitvds  from 
the  shop-doors  of  citisens;  Your  goodly  purpose  has  altogether 
failed.  Bj  hoddlii^  the  dead.  witi^  the  li?in]|^,  it  waa  doÙMess 
jour  benîgn  intention  to  place  a  lesson  continually  in  the  eyes  of 
trading  men — ^te  show  them  how  vain  ànd  fleetiag  wfts  even  a 
cent«  per  cent,  profit*— to  provethat  however  thumping  the  balance 
on  the  books^  Deaih,  with  his  dirty,  grave-yard  fingers,  might  any 
minute  con^e  and  wipe  it  out.  The  thing  has  not  succeeded.  How 
many  hackney-coach  stands  hâve  with  the  beat  intention  been  esta- 
Mished  near  churohjards  !  Fôr  hours  and  hours  the  drivers  sit  «and 
sit,  with  one  eye  upon  the  grave,  and  another  on  the  pavement. 
And  yei  thèse  men^  se  open  to  daily  méditation — so  appealed  to 
by  tond>^tone  doquence-— thèse  men  are  scareely  to  be  trusted 
with  uttwdghed  IralUon.  We  speak  within  measure  when  we 
saj  ihainot  above  ahundred  times  hâve  we  heardl  of  a  hackney* 
coachmatt  retuming  soveveigns  whioh^— in  a  moment  of  vinous 
^ithuBiaim4— bad  been  ui^ardedly  tendered'  for  shillings.  No  : 
we  CGNdd  swear  it.    Not  abové  a  huadred  times. 
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And  gtill  St.  Giles  stood,  listenîng  the  burial  service»  wlien  hé 
felt  Bomething  pulling  ai  his  coat-skirt.  He  looked  round,  and 
saw  his  half-brother  the  precocious  Jingo,  lauded  bj  Tom  Blast, 
ai  bis  side.  **  I  saj,"  cried  tbe  urcbin  with  a  wink,  and  poîntmg 
towards  a  spot  in  ^e  cburcbyard,  *'  that  's  wbere  we  put  the  old 
*oman." 

"  Wbat,— mother  ?    Wbere  ?  "  cried  St.  Giles. 

Jingo  picked  up  a  pièce  of  broken  nbacco-pipe  from  ihe  pave- 
ment. "Bet  you  a  pound/'  said  tbe  boy,  *<  1*11  bit  tbe  pkce. 
Wby,  jist  there  ;*'  and  unerringly  be  pitcbed  tbe  fi*agment  on  a 
distant  grave.     Tbis  done,  Jingo  nodded  in  self-approvaL 

Witbout  a  Word,  St.  Giles  entered  tbe  cburcbyard,  and  ap- 
proacbed  tbe  grave  ;  Jingo  running  lîke  a  dog  at  bis  side.  '^  Poor 
soûl  !  poor  soûl/*  cried  St.  Giles  ;  and  tben,  looking  eamestly 
down  upon  tbe  day,  be  added,  **  after  ail,  it*s  a  better  place  tban 
tbe  Lane — a  better  place.*' 

''Bless  your  'art/'  said  tbe  boy,  '^tbat's  wbat  motber  said 
afore  sbe  corne  bere.  Sbe  caUed  me  to  ber,  and  said  sbe  was  a 
goin'  to  be  appy  at  last — and  tben  tbere  was  a  man  as  read  to 
ber  two  or  tbree  times  out  of  a  book,  and  would  read  for  ail  Tom 
Blast  said  be'd  get  bim  pumped  on  for  coming  to  tbe  Lane — ^well, 
wben  sbe  talked  o*  being  appy,  tbe  man  said  sbe  was  a  wicked 
cretur  to  tbink  o'  sicb  a  tbing.  And  tben  didn't  ibe  old  'oman 
wring  ber  bands,  and  call  Tom  Blast  sicb  names — and  didn't  sbe 
bug  me  like  notbin',  and  scream  out,  and  ask  wbo*d  take  care 
o'me?" 

'<  m  take  care  of  you/'  cried  St.  Giles,  and  be  placed  an  arm 
about  tbe  boy*s  neck.  '<  Be  a  good  cbild,  and  l'il  take  care  of 
you  :  I  promise  it — ^bere  I  promise  it  ;  bere,  wbere  poor  motber 
lies.  And  you  will  be  a  good  boy,  won't  you  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles 
affectionately,  and  tears  came  into  bis  eyes. 

•*  Ob,  won't  I  tbougb!"  cried  Jingo,  plainly  expecting  some 
reward  for  bis  ready  promise. 

"  Iknowyou  will — l 'm  sure  you  will,"  said  St.  Giles,  pattingthe 
boy 's  bead  ;  **  and  now  go  bome,  and  you  and  l 'H  meet  agaîn  afore 
long.  Hère  's  a  shilling  for  you  ;  and  mind  you  tako  no  more  band- 
kercbers.  "  Jingo  seized  tbe  money — ducked  bis  bead  up  and  down 
— and  in  a  moment  disappeared  in  Hog-lane.  "  1 11  save  bim  from 
ihat  devil, — asGod's  in  beaven  I  will, "cried  St.  Giles,  and  as  tbougb 
nerved  witb  a  good  purpose,  he  walked  sharply  on.  He  bad  suddenly 
found  in  life  a  new  responsibility,  and  with  it  now  détermination. 
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Witli  this  thought  lie  pursued  bis  rapid  waj  towards  tbe  mansion 
of  St.  James.  Witli  trembling  band  be  struck  tbe  knocker  :  again 
and  again,  barder  and  barder.  Still  tbe  door  remained  cloèed  : 
and  tben,  to  tbe  fancj  of  St.  Gîles,  tbe  lion*s  bead  looked  sneer- 
^g^J  &t  bim,  mocking  bis  errand.  '*  Tbere  's  nobodj  at  borne,*' 
saîd  St.  Giles  despondinglj,  and  at  tbe  same  moment  tbe  door  was 
opened  bj  a  footboj,  a  most  brigbt  mulatto  of  about  fifteen.  Tbere 
was  an  ease,  a  self-assurance  in  tbe  joutb,  tbat  proved  bim  to  bave 
been  bom  for  tbe  brilliant  livery  tbat  adomed  bim.  He  seemed  to 
bave  corne  into  tbe  world,  like  a  parroquet,  to  disport  in  gaudj 
covering.  And  tbus,  a  very  nestling,  be  bad  been  fledged  witb  tbe 
St.  James's  livery  ;  for  wben  scarcelj  six  years  old,  be  bad  been 
presented  as  a  sort  of  doll  footboj  to  one  of  tbe  Marquess's 
daugbters  :  like  ber  pet  pug,  be  was  sucb  a  curions  little  wretcb«» 
sucb  a  prettj  little  monster.  His  colour  was  so  brigbt — ^hîs  nose 
80  flat — bis  ejes  so  sbarp — and  be  bad  tbis  advantage  of  tbe  pug, 
bis  bair  was  so  woollj.  Had  be  been  made  of  tbe  best  Nankin 
cbina — and  not  compounded  of  Saxon  and  negro  blood — ^be  bad 
scarcelj  been  more  precious.  Still,  buman  toj  as  be  was,  be  bad 
tbis  drawback  from  bis  bumanitj  :  Kalpb — sucb  was  bis  name — 
grew  out  of  tbe  curious  ;  be  sbot  up  from  tbe  squab  Indian  image 
into  tbe  lankj,  loose-jointed  joutb.  Could  be  bave  remained  ail 
bis  lîfe  under  four  feet,  be  would  bave  continued  a  treasure  ;  but 
be  grew,  and  growîng,  was  lowered  from  tbe  eminence  of  bis  cbild- 
bood  to  tbe  flat  walk  of  tbe  servants'-ball.  It  was  so  pretty  to  see 
bim — ^like  an  elfin  dwarf  from  some  Indian  mine — ^tripping  witb 
prayer-book  at  bis  yoimg  lady's  beels  :  but  nature,  witb  ber  old 
vulgarity,  would  bave  ber  way,  and  so,  Ralpb,  tbe  son  of  César 
6um,  wbo  was  duly  married  to  Kitty  Muggs,  wbo  in  good  time 
duly  buried  ber  Afrîcan  lord, — Ralpb,  we  say,  was  fast  spindling 
into  tbe  mère  footman.  And  be  bad  everbad  a  quick  sensé  of  tbe 
rigbts  of  livery.  It  was  a  garb  tbat  placing  bim  in  near  and  dear 
communication  witb  tbe  noble,  by  conséquence  elevated  bim  to  a 
beigbt,  not  measurable  by  any  moral  barometer,  above  common 
people.  He  looked,  as  from  aladder,  down  upon  tbe  vulgar.  His 
moUier,  tbe  widowed  Gum,  would  in  ber  mild,  maternai  way  re- 
monstrate  witb  ber  beloved  cbild,  on  bis  uncbristian  pride  ;  and 
wben  in  tum  rebuked,  as  sbe  never  failed  to  be,  witb  exorbitant 
interest,  sbe  would  comfort  berself  by  declaring  to  berself,  "tbat 
it  was  just  80  witb  bis  blessed  fatber,  wbo  was  gone  to  a  better 
place.     He,  too,  bad  sucb  a  spîrît."     Little  tbougbt  St.  Giles,  as 
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he  8tood  con^rcmted  with  that  yowag  mnktto — Àt.Uie  time  wiâi  ail 
his  thougiits  hal^borîed  in  a  pottle,  iromirkîeh  he  fished  i^ straw- 
berrj  after  Btrawbeny,  oonvejing  tbe  fruit  <witii  a  judioiaî  «maek 
to  liis  nMmthf — ^Httle  tkonght  St.  Gilee  that  he  «leod  b^<H'e  the 
onlj  ehild  of  thenegro  Cessir,  who,  in  Ceveat^garden  wateh-hoose, 
had  borne  witnen  against  lûm.  As  jet  St.  GUes  had  Tentnred  no 
8jUable  of  inquiry,  when  yomig  Ralph,  inhis  oim  masterij  manner, 
began  the  dialogue. 

*'  I  say,  if  it  isn't  an  unei^l  thing  to  put  to  a  genileman, — ^how 
mueh  might  you  hare  give  the  Marquées  for  this  bouse  ?  You 
couldn't  tell  us,  ndiow,  could  jou  ?  "  and  maater  Bi^h  aneked  a 
strawberrj  between  kis  white,  patemal  teeth. 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  mate  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles,  with  a  stare. 

Ralph  returâed  an  astonished  look  at  the  fuxiiliarity,  and.tiieii 
spat  t  stFavfberry-stalk  on  St.  Grîles-s  Ibot.  He  then  continued. 
"  Why,  in  course  you  're  bought  the  house,  eke  you  'd  Borer  haye 
made  such  a  hullabi^oo  with  the  knoeker.  As  I  saîd  afore,  how 
much  might  you  bave  give  for  it  ?  " 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  l 'm  sure/'  said  St.  iGiles,  *'  I  ihou^t  at 
last  eTeiybody  was  out." 

**  Everybody  but  me — for  kitehen-maîds  go  for  noâûng — ^is. 
But  what  did  you  give  for  the  house,  I  say  ?  "  again  r^eated  iàie 
witty  Ralph  ;  lau^ing  at  his  own  indomitable  humour. 

**  Lor,  Ralf^, "  cried  a  finale  head,  hanging  over  the . banister, 
"  lor,  Ralph,  why  don't  you  answer  the  poor  man  ?"  Saying-  diis, 
Ihe  head  for  a  moment  disappeared,  and  thei  «gain  ^showed  itsdf 
on  the  i^oulderaof  a  fat  littlewoman,  who  bustled  down  into  the 
hall. 

'*  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  the  youthfol  footman,  glow- 
ing  Tery  yellow,  and  h(^ng  up  his  fore^finger  at  the  intruder,  ''  if 
you  don't  let  me  mind  my  business,  you  Èhan't  «ome  hère,  wh«i 
they're  ont,  at  ail, — now  mind  that.'' 

''Ha  !  if  oniy  your  dear  father  could  hear  you,^woiuldn't  it  break 
his  heart  !  For  the  seren  years  we  lired  togetherhe  never  said  a 
^rooked  word  to  me,  and  Ralph,  you  Imow  it.  He  wcis  a  man," 
«aid  the  wldow  in  that  eamest  tone  with  ^hich  wîdow^  wo^ 
«ometimes  &in  ocmyey  a  «ense  of  Talue  of  the  past  krwaliiable. 
'' He  was  aman!" 

"  I  s'pose  he  was  " — repKed  tiie  filial  Ralph — ^'^  you  Ve  said  so 
such  a  many  times  :  ail  I  know  is,  I  know  nothing  abdut 
^And  I  don't  want^'loiow  nothing." 
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*'  Wdl,  if '«ver  I  tkooght'tohear  enth  wards-e^me  o«t  lyf  that 
liverjl  X>«n*t  j«ueipeiit  tfaat  flooMtlinig  witi  lMi]»pen  io  jou? 
Know  nothing  alMKit  y^ur  own  latker!  When — onlj  you 're 
a  shade  or  two  lighter,  far  jourdmar  father  wan*t  asfaamed  of 
wiiat  €rod  g^e  him  te  «ov«r  iiiiii  wkh — mIj  a  iriiad»  or  two,  and 
j0a  're  as  like  bim.as  one  erow  fs  like  aaotlier."  Amà  this  Mrs. 
Gumfardier  eleaclwd  wkh — **  And  yoa  knofr  jou  ai<e/' 

Maiter  Ea^  Qiun  tumed  a  deeper  and  de^er  jefiow,  as  bis 
moHier  spoke*  .HÎS' indignation,  howercr,  at  hîs  anrowed  similitude 
to  his  d^rtad«ii«,'was  ieo  large  to  be  Tolubiethrough  a  human 
mouth.  He  thercfore  tnmed  abmptlj  from  his  widovred  parent, 
andangnlj  tBhoutod'at  St.  Giles — **  What  do  jom  want  ?" 

^  l'want  his  yeung  lordslnp,''  answered  8^.  Giles.  **  He  told 
a]ie^to;brîiig  this,''  «mi  8t.  Gâes  presented  ^e  eard. 

*'  >Well,  I»ean  read  this  plaineoough,"  said  Ralph. 

**  And  if  you  cim,"  «ried  Mrs.  Oam,** nrho  hare  you  to  thank 
-for  the  hlesBHig  but 'y«ur  dear  father?  Till  hk  dying  day,  hc 
«ouldn't  read,  sweet  fellow  ;  but  he  made  you  a  gentleman,  and 
jet  yoa  know  neèhÎBg  of  him.'' 

"  You  ekan't  eome  hère  at  ail,  if  yeuean't  behaye  yourself," 
<srÎ€fd  li£asè»r  Balph  'to  hk  mother,  evkientlj-meaning  to  keep  bis 
Word.  Then  tnrning  to  Si;.  Giles,  he  said — **  You  '4  better  take 
ihk  to  Mr./Tangle." 

**' "Tanglo- ■  . a-  ■  ■  laiwyer  ?"  cried  St.  Giles,  «with  aquidc  recoUec- 
ikoÊL  of  that  wise'iDan  of  Î^Wgate. 

"  He  '«  at  ih»  Cseoimittee  at  the  Oocoa-Tree  :  I  dare  say  it  's 
•action  busâMSB^  and  hell  «end  you  down — if  you  're  worth  the 
money — with  the  otherehaps.  I  don't  know  not^ng  more  about 
vt/'  cried  Master.Ealph,  pereetring  that  St.  GKles  was  about  to 
makefurth^r  enipiiry-i— "  ail  I  can  «ay  to  jou  is,  the  Cocoa-Tree." 

'<  I  m  a  geâng  a  littie  ^that  way,  youag  man^"  wà  Mrs.  Gum, 
"and  l'Uehowyou." 

"  And  mind  what  I  say,"  cried  Ralph  to  h»  mother,  dosing 
ihe'door^Aad  apeakisgwith  bis  iace  almost  jammed  between  it 
.and  the  posterai,  "  jnind  what  il  say  ;  if  you  can't  bebave  yourself, 
jou  don 'i  eome  no  more  hère.  '  '     And'  then  he  shut  the  door. 

**Ha!  he  doesn't^iftean  it— not  a  lât  of  it,"  «aid  Mrs.  Gum. 
-^  He  's  «leh  <a  good  eretur  ;  so  like  his  father—- only  a  littie  more 
lively." 

"  And  he  ^s  dead  ?"*  «aid  St.  Giles,  not  kaowîng  well  what  to  say. 

^^Ajid  I^m.^oe/'  «ighed  Mrs.  Gham.     "His  fiather  was  a 
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flower,  ihat  creinr  was  :  he 'd  a  kissed  the  atones  I  walk  npcm*  He 
waa  too  honest  for  thia  world.  He  caught  his  death — nothing 
shall  ever  persuade  me  oui  of  it — apon  principle." 

'<  After  what  fashion  ?"  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Whj  jou  see  it  was  in  a  hard  frost — and  poor  soûl  !  if  there 
was  a  tning  he  couldn't  'bide  in  the  world,  it  was  £rost.  He 
hated  it  worser  than  anj  snake  ;  and  it  was  nat'ra!,  for  he  was 
bom  in  a  hot  place,  where  monkeys  and  cocoa-nuts  corne  from — 
this  is  the  waj  to  the  Cocoa-Tree.  Well,  it  was  a  hard  frost,  and 
he  was  ont  with  the  carriage  at  a  state-baU  at  the  Palace.  He 
was  in  full>dress  of  conrse— with  those  dreadful  silk  stockings. 
AU  the  other  servants  put  on  their  gaiters  ;  but  he  would  n't — he 
was  so  particlar  to  orders.  Well,  the  cold  flew  to  the  caives  of  his 
legs,  and  then  up  into  his  stomach,  and  thén — oh,  young  man  ! 
IVe  never  looked  at  silk  stockings  that  I  hay'n't  shivered  again. 
That's  the  way  to  the  Cocoa-Tree:"  and  with  this,  Mrs.  Gum, 
possibly  to  hide  her  émotion,  suddenly  tumed  a  corner,  and  left 
St.  Giles  alone. 

But  he  needed  no  pilotage  :  the  Cocoa-Tree  was  well  known  to 
hîm  ;  and  with  his  best  haste  he  made  his  way  to  its  hospitality. 
Arrived  there,  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Tangle,  and  was  immediately 
shown  into  the  présence  of  that  very  active  legalist,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  table  with  a  heap  of  papers  before  him.  On  each  side 
of  the  table  sat  a  row  of  thoughtM  men,  each  with  a  glass  at  his 
hand,  ail  convoked  to  protect  the  British  Constitution,  menaced  as 
it  was  in  its  most  yitîd  part — a  part,  by  the  way,  séldom  agreed 
upon  by  those  who  talk  most  about  it— by  a  candidate  for  the 
représentation  of  the  borough  of  Liquorish  ;  an  intruder  upon  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  St.  James.  The  borough,  time  ont  of 
mind,  had  been  the  property  of  the  famUy  :  to  attempt  to  wrest  ît 
^m  the  family  grasp  was  Uttle  less  felonious  than  an  attack  upon 
the  family  plate-chest.  Twice  or  thrice  there  had  been  murmurs 
of  a  threatened  contest  ;  but  now,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  George 
Warmington  from  the  seat,  that  his  yoimg  lordship  might  grâce- 
fully  drop  himself  into  it,  a  plebeian  candidate,  with  an  alarming 
amount  of  money,  had  absolutely  declared  himself.  Such  audacity 
had  stirred  from  its  depths  the  very  purest  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Tangle,  who  lost  no  time  in  waitîng  upon  Mr.  Folder — ^with  whom 
since  the  first  Sabbath  interview  in  Red  Lion  Square,  he  had  kept 
up  a  running  acquaintanceship — and  immediately  offering  hirnself, 
body  and  the  precious  soûl  the  body  contained,  at  the  service  of  the 
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Marquess.  Mr.  Folder  had  just  the  order  of  mind  to  perceiye  and 
Talue  the  merits  of  Tangle  ;  and  the  lawyer  was  instantlj  appointed 
as  the  head  and  heart  of  the  committee  sitting  at  the  Cocoa-Tree, 
for  hid  joung  Lordshîp's  retum  for — ^in  the  words  of  Tangle — ^his 
own  sacred  propertj  of  Liquorish. 

"  Well,  my  good  young  man,"  said  Tangle  to  St.  Gîles,  "  you 
of  course  are  one  of  the  rîght  sort.  You  corne  to  give  us  a  yote? 
To  he  sure  you  do.  Well,  there  's  a  post-chaise  for  you,  dinners 
on  the  road — ^hot  suppers,  and  a  bottle  of  gênerons  wine  to  send 
you  happy  to  bed.  His  lordship  scoms  to  give  a  bribe  ;  but  every 
honest  voter  has  a  rîght  to  ezpect  the  common  necessaries  of  life." 

**  IVe  never  a  vote/'  said  St.  Giles,  ''nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
wish  I  had." 

'*  You  wish  you  had,  indeed  !"  cried  Tangle.  **  None  of  your 
impudence,  fellow.     What  brings  you  hère,  then  ?" 

"  I  Ve  been  to  his  lordship's  house,  and  they  sent  me  hère. 
His  lordship  told  me  to  come  to  him  in  London,  and  give  me  this 
card.  He  told  me  as  how  he  'd  take  me  into  his  service,"  added 
St.  Giles  with  a  slight  shudder,  for  as  Tangle  looked  fiill  upon 
him,  he  remembered  ail  the  horrors  of  Newgate — ail  brought  to 
his  memory  by  that  légal  stare.  Years  had  passed  over  Tangle, 
and  save  that  the  lines  in  his  face  were  eut  a  little  deeper,  and 
marked  a  little  blacker,  his  were  the  same  features — ^the  very  same 
— ^that  frowned  on  the  boy  horse-stealer  in  the  condemned  cell. 

**  Well,  his  lordMiip  's  not  hère,"  said  Tangle  ;  '*  and  he  's  too 
busy  now  to  attend  to  such  raff  as  you.     Away  with  you." 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  a  low  whistling  voice  ;  and  a  gentleman 
with  a  very  white,  thisdedown  kind  of  hair,  a  small  withered  face, 
and  remarkably  little  eyes,  called  back  St.  Giles.  ''  I  suppose, 
my  man,"  said  the  aged  gentleman,  putting  on  his  best  possible 
look  of  vigour,  and  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  of  his  shrunk 
anatomy,  **  I  suppose,  my  fine  fellow,  you  can  fight  ?  Eh  ?  You 
look  as  if  you  could  fight  ?"  And  then  the  querist  chuckled,  as 
though  he  talked  of  an  enjoyment  peculiarly  adapted  to  man. 

"  Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  "I  can  fight  a  little,  I  hope,. 
in  a  good  cause.  " 

**  Upon  my  life,  Mr.  Folder,"  said  Tangle,  **  the  world's  corne 
to  something  when  such  as  he  is  to  judge  of  causes." 

"  But  he  's  a  stout  feUow — a  very  stout  feUow,"  whispered 
Folder  to  the  lawyer  ;  *'  and  as  l 'm  credibly  informed  that  the 
other  side  bave  hired  an  army  of  ruffîans — I  even  know  the  veiy 
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carpcnter  -wlio  hM  msÂe  tiie  blnégeons — whj,  we  mnstii't  be 
iaken  laj  surprise.  I  m  nerer  for  ni^eitee';  but  when  eur  blessed 
«ODstitntien  is  lÉbreoleBed  bj^a  rabUe,  we  ean't  be  too  slrong." 

Mr.  Tangle  nedded  sagacîovslj  at  thk,,  and  ^«gam  «ddreBsed 
St.  Giles.  •'  Well,  then,  fellow,  if  ywi  're  nat  «bofe-eaming  an 
-bonest  bit  of  bread,  wb  11  find'^em^^ment  far  joa.  -Résides,  jou 
may  tbon  see  bie  lordabip,  and  be  -maj  bave  aoi'opportamfy  of 
kaôwing  wbat  you  *re  wortb.'* 

*'  I H  do  anylàing  for  bis-lordship,  Mess  bim  !''*cried  St. -Giles. 

**  There,  now,  noue  of  yoor  Uessmgs.  We  retoo  old  Inods  to  be 
«aught  with  sucb  ehaff  as  tbat.  Yovr  doly  sb  anbonest  zoan  will 
be  to  knoék  down  «rerybody  tbat  wears  a  yeHewriband,  and  to 
ask  no  questions.'*  Sucb  were  tbe  instructions  of  Tuigle  ;  and 
St.  GUes,  wbo  bad  mo  otber  bope  tban  to  <aee  bis  lordsbip,  bowed 
a  seeming  acquieseence. 

**  You  may  get  some  rcfrcsbmcnt,"  aaid  'Foldcr,  **  and^^so  be 
ready  to  start  wiib  tbe  next  bateb.  Mtnd,  bawever,  at  least  mitil 
tbe  day  of  nomination,  to  keep  yourself  sober  ;  on  l^at  day,  wby 
«Ya'ytbing  's  ad  Uhitum.  Wben  I  say  ad  Ubiiwm,  1  mean  tbat 
you  will  be  expeoted  to  take  tbe  bestmeans  to  dépend  our-  blessed 
coBstituiion.     And  wben  I  say  tbebest  means*' — 

**  He  knows,  Mr.  ï'older  ;  be  knows,"  intemipted  Taille. 
*'  He'Udrink  like  a^di,  and  'figbt  Ifte  a  eock  ;  I  «an  téll  itby  tbe 
looks  of  bim  ;"  and  wrtb  tbis  eompliraent  tbe  attoroey  wared 
St.  Giles  &om  tbe  apartment  ;  a  waiter  taking  possession  of  bim, 
and  sbowing  bim  to  a  smaller  room  wbereîn  were^engr^ated  aboat 
a  dozen  minstrels,  especidly  bired  by  Tangle  to  play  away  tbe 
bearts  and  «voioes  of  tbe  Toters  of  Liquonsb.  Onr  bleased  eonsti- 
tution  was  to  be  Bupported  by  a  big  drum,  two^or.tbree  tmmpets, 
as  HNcny  ehtrioBets,  an  oboe,  a  fiddleertworand  a  medest  triangle. 
**  There  was  notbtng  likemnsic  to bring  folks  up  toAepoU,*'  was 
tbe  avowal  of  Tangle.  "Fools  were  always  led  by  ihe  ears. 
Wben  tfeey  beard  *  Hearts  of  oak/  tbey  alwaystbougbt  tbiey  bad 
tbe  commodity  in  l^eir  own  breasts— ^nd  noyer  paused  at  tbe 
bribery.oath,  wben  *Britons  «trike  bome  '  'was  tbiraderingbeside 
^em.  He'd  carried  many  an  élection  witb  notbing  but  mnirâc, 
'Oating  and  drinking,  and  pleaty  of  money.  Music  wbb  only 
invented  to  gammon  buman  nature  ;  and  tbat  was  ose  of  tbe 
reasons,  women  were  so  fond  of  it."  And  animated  by  "Uiis 
€orlom  ereed,  Mr.  Tangle  bad  ordered  tbe  af<H*esaid  mînsl^ab  to 
»ieet  tbat  day  at  tbe  Cocoa  Tree  tiiat  tbey  migbt  be  dd^  tHua- 
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perted  ie  âie'iwiwigh  «f  Liq^torteh.  Tkere  was  bo  doabt  liiat 
mnsicians  might  bave  been-engi^ed  oa  or  sear  theapot  ;  but  i^re 
vwas  -siBBtfthkig  tasleisl  aad<gai!ttx>iiB  in  biring  hamonj  «t  tbe 
.mart  of  dl  htz«rÎ66 — London.  Ail  ^ae  mînstods — ^Apàlo  îs  bo 
Afitea  lialf4>rother  to  Bacolras — irwe  Teiy  dnmk  ;  and 'tb««- 
lore  ^gs^e  «n  spPMnoiU'welooine  to  St.  Gî^s.  Bnef,  howerer» 
was  the  gree^Dg  ;  forain  a  few  nnaates  the  iraifeor  retmied  wîth 
ÛiB  intelUgenee  tbat'M^e  van  was  at  tfae  door  ;  and  ihtit  Mr. 
'Tmglo's  opder  iv»B  tbat  tbej  «bould  drrre  off  direetly  ;  otlierwise 
ihej  wouldn't  be  at  Ltcpiomb  iJiat  blessed  nigbt.'*  Hereupon 
^rewas  adamorou»  orater  fer  a  glaas  ail  nmnd  ;  the  minstrels 
b^g  «Barâmoiis  ûi  their  determmatîeii  not  to  6ttr  a  foot  or  strike 
a  '  Bote  in  4efenoe  èf  the  glorious  oenstâtiition  without  it.  Mr. 
Tangle  kaew  bis'ixieFoenaries  too  wêll  to  oppose  sucb  patriotism  ; 
tiMrefore  tbe  Mqiior  was  brongbt  and  -  swalkHred,  and  tbe  band, 
9i9th  &t,  Giles  smong  tbeniy  «limbed  tnto  tbe  strange,  roomy  vebicle 
at  tliO'  doer  ;  tbe  drii^er,  witb  aifloed  pf  bri^j  bnming  in  bis  face, 
takîng  the  reins.  Tbe  borses,  emplojed  on  tbe  occasion,  bad 
«vôdeoD^  be^i  d^raded  for  ibe  lUNice.  Tbej  were  large,  sleek, 
i^irîted  «reatores,  prematurelj  removed  from  a  carnage,  to  wbirl 
A  fdebeûm  vebicle  tbirtj  miles  from  London,  at  tbe  -quickest  speed. 
Tbere  seemed  a>8ad,«n  ominous  coittrast  between  tbe  driyer  and 
tbe  beasts.  He  migbt  continue  to  boM  tbe  reins  between  bis 
tealbliDg  fingers — be  migbt  maintaîn  bis  seat  ;  lèie  berses  migbt 
•not,  contemptuons  of  tbe  buman  bmte  above  tbem,.ca8t  off  bis 
•govemment,  Sucb  were  evidently  the  thoughts  of  tbe  waiter  as 
^e  cast  an  eye  from  l^e  steeds  to  tbe  driver,  and  tben  laugbed  as 
tbe  wickedness  of  buman  nature  will  sometimes  laugb  at  its  pro- 
pbe^  of  mischief.  In  tbat  leer,  tbe  waiter  saw  tbe  driver  and  tbe 
contents  of  tbe  oaravcm  suddenlj  weltering  Itke  frogs  in  a  ditcb. 
And  tbe  waiter  was  a  genuine  seer,  as  tbe  reader  will  dbcover. 

**  Ali  ready,  gemmen?"  bîceupped  the  driver,  trying  to  look 
liound  At  bis  b»nnoDÂous  load. 

"  Wwt  a  ninute,*'  crîed  tbe  first  clarionet,  wbo  was  also  tbe 
leader  ;  ^'jesta  nûsiute,"  and  tb^i  be  made  bis  instrument  give  a 
bemble  Beream-^ndu^nmt,  wbereupon  be  cried  ''ail  right,"  and 
bmrstinto  **  See  tiae  conqn^ing  bero  ccwnes,*'  bis  colmates  foUow- 
ing  bim  ^tb  ail  ibe^preoision  ^rmitted  by  rougb-ri^g  and  bard- 
énûking.  And  so  tbej  took  tbeir  waj  from  tbe  Oocoa-Tree, 
pkjing  bejond  Sboi'editeb  an  ^anticipatory  &train  of  triompb — a 
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glorifying  measure  ihat  was  to  herald  the  conquest  of  jotuig  St. 
James  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  truth. 

**  I  ihink  we  Ve  given  'em  their  bellj-full  now,"  at  lengih  said 
the  hautboj,  removing  that  peace-breaker  from  his  lips.  ''  We 
needn't  plaj  to  the  green  bnshes/'  and  the  musician  looked  about 
him  at  we  opening  countiy.  '*  I  saj,  '  '  and  he  called  to  the  drivery 
**  I  do  hear  that  the  other  side  isn't  a  going  to  hâve  no  music  at 
ail  ;  no  flags  ;  no  open  houses  for  independent  Toters.  A  good 
deal  he  knows  about  aie  wants  of  the  people.  Bless  his  innocence  ! 
Thinks  to  get  into  Parliament  without  music  !  " 

**  Well,  it  is  wonderful/'  observed  one  of  the  fiddlers,  an  old, 
thîn-faced,  somnolent-looking  man,  with  the  tip  of  his  nose  like 
an  old  pen  dyed  with  red  ink — *'  it  is  odd  to  consider  what  igno- 
ramuses  thej  are  that  think  to  go  into  Parliament.  Whj  jou  can 
no  more  make  a  member  without  music  than  bricks  without  straw  ; 
it  isn't  to  be  donc.  Speechifying  's  verj  well  ;  but  there  's  nothing 
that  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  makes  'em  think  o'  Ûi&r 
rights,  like  a  joUj  band  !  " 

*'  One  bang  of  mj  drum/'  observed  the  humble  advocate  of  that 
instrument,  **  sometimes  goes  more  to  make  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment than  ail  his  fine  sajings.  Bless  jour  soûls  !  if  we  could  <mlj 
come  to  the  bottom  of  aie  matter,  we  should  find  that  it  was  in 
fact  our  instruments  that  very  often  made  the  law-makers,  and  not 
the  folks  as  vote  for  'em  :  mj  big  drum  's  represented  in  Parlia> 
ment,  though  I  dare  be  swom  there  's  not  a  member  that  wiU  own 
to  it." 

**  And  mj  clarionet  's  represented  too/'  cried  the  leader,  adyo- 
cating  his  claim. 

*'  Yes,  and  mj  triangle,"  exclaimed  the  player  of  that  ihree- 
sided  instrument,  whollj  unconscious  of  the  satiric  truth  that  fell 
from  him. 

''  Capital  aie  hère  !  "  cried  the  driver,  with  increasing  thickncss 
of  speech,  as  he  drew  up  at  an  inn-door.  It  was  plain  that  the 
countj  of  Ëssex — or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  led  from  London 
to  Liquorish — was  peculiarlj  blessed  with  good  aie  :  for  at  eveij 
inn,  the  driver  pulled  up  short,  and  proclain^ed  the  heart-cheering 
news — "  Capital  aie  hère  !  "  They  were  the  only  words  he  uttered 
from  the  time  he  had  passed  Shoreditch-church.  Indeed  he 
seemed  incapable  of  any  other  speech  :  he  seemed  a  sort  of  human 
parrot,  reared  and  taught  in  a  brewery, — endowed  with  no  other 
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Byllables  than  **  Capital  aie  hère  !  "  And  stOl,  as  we  haye  hinted, 
the  words  grew  thicker  and  ihicker  in  his  mouth  ;  too  thick  to 
drop  fromr  his  lips,  and  so  they  mmbled  in  his  jaws,  whilst  he  cast 
a  hopeless  look  about  him,  despairing  to  get  them  out  ;  yet  at 
everj  new  hostelry  making  a  sound,  that  plainlj  meant — '*  Capi- 
tal aie  hère."  Happilj  for  him,  according  to  his  dim  idea  of 
felicitj,  he  mnmbled  to  quîck  interpreters.  Hence,  ère  half  the 
joumej  was  accomplished,  the  driver  seemedpossessed  of  no  more 
intelligence  than  a  lump  of  reeking  claj.  Me  twiddled  the  reins 
between  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  opened  his  ejes,  that  saw  not 
the  backs  of  the  horses  ihej  seemed  to  look  down  upon.  But  the 
brutes  were  intelligent  :  thej,  it  appeared,  knew  the  road  ;  knew, 
it  almost  seemed  so,  the  SLÛkj  imbecilitj  of  the  drirer  ;  and  so, 
with  either  a  pitj  or  contempt  for  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
&ey  took  care  of  their  charioteer  and  his  besotted  passengers. 
True  it  is.  St.  Giles  at  times  oast  anzious  looks  about  him  ;  at 
timeSy  ventured  to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  sobriety  of  the  driver  ; 
whereupon,  he  was  called  afool,  a  coward,  and  a  nincompoop,  byhis 
companions,  who  considered  his  anziety  for  the  safety  of  his  bones 
as  an  extrême  pièce  of  conçoit,  very  offensive  to  the  rest  of  the 
Company.  "  You  won't  break  sooner  than  any  of  us,  will  you  ?  " 
asked  the  first  fiddle.  *'  Besides,  you  're  too  drunk  for  any  harm 
to  come  to  you."  St.  Giles  was  sober  as  a  water-god.  "  A  good 
deal  too  drunk  ;  for  if  you  knew  anything — I  say,  that  was  a  jolt, 
wasn't  it  ?  " — (for  the  vehicle  had  bounced  so  violently  against  a 
mile-stone,  that  the  shock  half-opened  the  eyes  of  the  £iver) — 
"  you'd  know  that  a  man  who  's  properly  drunk  never  comes  to  no 
sort  of  hann.  There  's  a  good  angel  always  living  in  a  bottle  ; 
you  've  only  to  empty  it,  and  the  angel  takes  care  of  you  directly  : 
sees  you  home,  if  it  's  ever  so  dark,  and  finds  the  key-hole  for  you, 
if  your  hand  is  ever  so  imsteady.  No  :  it  's  only  your  sneak-up 
chaps,  that  are  afraid  of  the  glass,  that  get  into  trouble,  break 
their  bones,  and  catch  rheumatiz,  and  ail  tiiat.  Whereas,  if  your 
skin  's  as  fiill  of  liquor  as  a  grape  's  fiill  of  juice,  you  may  lay 
yourself  down  in  a  <&tch  like  a  little  baby  in  his  mother's  lap,  and 
wake  in  ihe  moming  for  ail  the  world  like  a  opening  lily." 

The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  was  scarcely  heard  by  St.  Giles,  for 
the  horses  had  suddenly  burst  into  a  gallop  ;  the  vehicle  swayed  to 
and  fro,  flew  round  a  tuming  of  the  road,  and  striking  against  the 
projecting  roots  of  a  huge  tree,  threw  ail  its  human  contents  into 
a  green-mantled  pond  on  the  other  sîde  of  the  narrow  highway. 
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one  whoel  roUîng  indepoiideiitlj,  ofiL  St.  Gilc%  mlnurt^  bEKi. 
drencbed  ta  the'dkÎBy  ÎMmediaAelj'aet  abovi  reaoukg  hiitaÎLbol 
hdplessoompaokNuif  He  tu^^^  aBcL.taggfd  at^the  incrtniMMi; 
tbe  driver,  and  sa  kngtb  8acoeecbd.iii*^d«aggiB|(  hin  fiom  the 
pond,  and  setting  hbn.agabot  atbank^.  Hat  groMftd,  and  hi»  lîpa 
moY9àj  and  then  he  gnuited— *<  CapiUl  aJa  liere."  Tha  fint 
clarionet  serambled'from^th»pool,  and  BtigMiyhîg  instrmBeot»  ihÊÂ 
had  rdkd  into  the.  nmd,  iminadîately'  stradt*  up>  <'  See  the  ooi^ 
quering  hera  coaeei*'  The£ist  dvnmyinapivedlNf'tb&iBriodfeoa: 
comrage  of  lus  eomyaniPBiy  bimgsd'  awaj  ai  tb*.  paiclttseai,.  bot 
alas  !  for  the  ûnt^Mâ^z  tha  baoohanid  goed  ao^l^.<tf  likvàk 
h»  had  bot  a  oMnaBA^  8ÎB0&aa«li>i]dlj  yannted»  badjU^naicen  bî»^ 
at  bk  worst  naed  ;  a&d  tbat^prime'CbreBMina.waa  reMued  £roni: 
wat€r,  mud,  and  duekweed  widi  m  brok«a  ann. .  Ha  was,  bow- 
erer,  mconsciouB  o£  tbainjvjF  ;  a&d.before  be  'wia  well  ont  o£  tha 
pond,  aMuiedSt.  Giles  thai  if  ba  woidd  oaly  hme  tbe  Madness 
and  .gDod4eiiow8bip  to  let  bai  alosa^  be  coidd  skep^  wboB.beripaa 
like  aay  angeL 

It  was  aSout  tan  oWock  at  nîgbt,.  bat  iùp  tbe  season  r^  daiik» 
St.  Giles,  from  tbe  tiœe  tbat  ba  could  sea  tbe  milestoaes  knew 
thai  ba  nuiat  be  near  tba  widied4or  borougb..  It  was  in  vain,  to 
talk  to  bts  oompaniona..  Some  "w&i»  senselesa'a&d  stapid;  soma 
roaring*  bravado,  and  soma  tryiag  to  givayent  to  tbe  mattlMNTÎd 
mosic.  Agaia  and  again  ba  ballooed,  but  tbe  londer.  be  cried;  tbe 
stroDger  tbe  big  dmm  bsat — tbe  >  noore  demonîacalfy  tbe  ^  c^i^iet 
scroMded.  Tbere  was  no  otb^  way  :  be  wauld  aeek  tba  first  babSr 
tation,  tbat  be  migbt  relumwiUL  saccaïur  to  tbe  -wet,  tbe  dru^c, 
and  tb«  womded« 
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St.  Gileb  bad  rumpretty  bwsldjfor  some  qnarier  of  as  bonr; 
wben  be  disoovered  in  tba  distassa — glowing  aimd  trees;— a  speek 
of  ligbt»  It  was  plaia,  tbere  w^as  a  Iraman.  habitation,  tboagb 
away  from .  tbe  main  road.  He  paused  for  a  momant  :  sbould  ba 
foUow  tbe  bigbwaj,  or  strike  off  in  tba  direetbn  of  t^iat  t^»er  ? 
Another  moment,  imd  bebad  leapt  tbe  bedgew  and  >waa  making 
f ast  for  tba  beacon.  He  crossed-  two  or  tbrae  fields,  and  then 
fotmd  bizasetf  in  a  wiacBng  green  lane  :  now,  a»  ba  ran  on,  ba 
loBt  tbaligbt  ;  and  now  again,  lika  bepe  rmiewed,  it  beamed  iqpoa 
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Mim  At  leogtb  he  came  ûill  upon  the  homestead.  It  was  au 
oid<cîrcQlar:tlweDi]^  ;  sa  throa^^  ab<Mit  by  treeaiMlibiish,  tbat  k 
seemed  impossible  tbat  any  ligbt  wklûii  could  mamliBsi  itselfto 
the  distaEEtwaylairer.  A  type  tlûs,  as  it  will  a^oar,  of  .tbe  beart 
of  tbemaster.  He  affected  a  solitude  f!l*OQLtlàe  worlil:  be  b^eved 
tbat  be  \ratfliidâ^ift»Bi  bis  fellew-iaai^  and  yet  tbe'inexiiiignisb' 
al^  goêdoesfr  tbat  |^k»wed  witbinbkDy.made  bim.  a' constant  mark' 
for  tbe  weary  and  wretcbed.  For  a  brief  space,  St.  Gîles  ooi^ 
sîdered  tb&teottagfi  It  •  vas .  plantercd  yrith  rougb-east  ;  ai  tbe 
ârst '  gtaoce,».  seesûngly  a  :poor  Bqas^  nook»  But  a  «loser  '  snnrey 
showed  it  to  be  a  place  wbere  tbe  boosoboU  gocb  fared  not  upon 
bkKdt  .brisadialid  mère  water.  Tbe  gavden  pactcb  before  it-wM  £Ued 
witk  cboicest  eâoirers^  ^  net  a«^woed  intmdedttsr  idle  lîfe  upon  tbem. 
It  waa'tf  pkbee  wbero  ne^taess^sAd.'  cemfort  seemed.  to  bsive  mtt  m 
ba|!fîe6t>se<98iy\  Si*  GilcffrJistenedy,  and  heard.  low  yoîeea  witbin. 
At  l^gtH  be  knoeked.i^  tbe  deov. 

*'  'V^nbo^  ^re.>?  *  *  Btàà  tbe  mmster  of  tbe  bouse.  '<  If  it  's*  for 
tbe  taxea^come>inihe  mtfrnÎBg." 

**  It  '8i*a'4a!aj7eller/'  answered  Si.  Giles,.  ''  tbat  wants  bdp  for  a 
lofe.o£  ptODr  soulsf  tbat  's  tumUed  in  a  ditcb.  '  ' 

Ina^moBtraiit'  tbe  doot  was  -opened^  and  a  ^ey^beaded;  large* 
faced,  burly  man,  witb  a^'eatidle  in^  bis  band,  stood  at  tbe  thres- 
beUL  SCa'wartly  pleeed  tbe  ligbt  between  tbe  speaker  and  bîmself, 
8l»d^a^,it,  and' witkasuspÂeious  glanœ  loofced  bard  upon  St. 
Gilesi  wileae  eageir  soul.was  ma,  moment  in  bis;  eyes  ;  and  tben^ 
tumMingifroia  bead/t<»ibe4f  be  eried,  '<  God  be  blessed,  sir — apd 
isifeindltedyfitt?'''  '  ,^V 

'^Myiname^.  tra^Ber,  isrCapstiek^'^  said  tbeman,  bendiz^  bis 
bioipto  tipeiiiSt.  Giles^  and  lool^^.determined.  to  be  too  mucb  for 
tbe  atraa^r^at  biB/deof  ;  anew-comer,  it  was  very  likely,  conieto^ 
tnck  bkn^  '*  My-  BMne  is  Caf)stiek,  wbai  may  be  yours  ? .  Here^ 
Jem,  yoa  idag«— éo  yo»  knewi  tbi»  pilgrim  ?  " 

Another  mement)  and  Jem — old.  Bri^si  Jem,  witb  grey  griziled 
bead,  slnrfoib  fae^  and  loiw*  bent  sboulders^  stood.  in  the  doori-wayi 
Ere  Jem.eeiidd)e|)eak»  Sti>  Giles  disidOTered  bim  :  **  And  you,  too, 
bere  !     Lo^  ^^'d  b^ralkoped  it  ?  " 

"  DoBt't  knew  arfeatk^>(Hk  him,"  said  Jeso^  ''but  be  seems  ta 
knoW'us,  wet  asrhei&.>'' 

"Wby,  tbait's  it^/you  see.  A  feUow  from  a  borse-pond  will 
knew  anybedy  wbo  'si  a^an^^er  asd .  bed  te  give  bim.  It  's  tbe 
base  part- oi  our  base  nature.''     And  tben  tbe  misanthrope  tumed 
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to  St.  Giles.  **  Well,  mj  wet  friend,  as  jou  know  mj  name  and 
Jem's, — ^wliat  mark  may  you  carry  in  the  world  ?  What  name 
hare  you  been  niddled  with  ?  " 

St.  Giles  paused  a  moment  ;  and  ihen  stammerîng  saîd,  "  Ton 
shall  know  uatby-and-bye." 

"Very  well,"  cried  Capstick,  "we  can  wait."  Sayingtliis, 
he  again  stept  back  into  tne  cottage,  and  was  about  to  close  the 
door. 

"  Oh  nerer  mind  me,"  cried  St.  Giles  ;  "  111  get  on  as  I  can  ; 
aU  I  ask  of  you  is  to  come  and  help  the  poor  creturs  ;  some  of 
'em  dying  with  theîr  hnrts  for  what  I  know." 

"  Jem,"  said  Capstick,  "  we're  fools  to  do  it  ;  but  ît's  clear, 
we  were  bom  to  be  fools.  So,  get  the  lantem,  that  we  may  go 
and  bnry  the  dead.  Do  make  haste,  Jem,"  nrged  Capstick  with 
strange  misanthropy  ;  albeit  Jem  moved  about  with  ail  the  yigour 
time  had  left  him.  ''  How  you  do  crawl — ^though,  after  ail,  I 
don  't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  What  's  people  in  a  ditch  to  them 
who  Ve  a  warm  bed  and  a  snug  roof  over  'em  ?  Then  as  for 
dying,  death's  every  man's  own  business  ;  quite  a  private  affair, 
in  which,  as  I  see,  nobody  else  has  any  right  to  trouble  himself. 
Now,  do  come  along,  you  old  Caterpillar,"  and  Capstick,  stafPin 
hand,  stept  forth,  Jem  limping  after  him. 

Whilst  Capstick  leads  the  way, — a  shorter  one  ihan  that 
traversed  by  St,  Giles — ^into  the  main  road,  we  may  explain  to 
the  reader  the  combined  causes  that  hâve  presented  the  mufiGûa-maker 
and  linkman  as  little  othejr  ihan  eremites  on  the  skirts  of  the 
borough  of  Liquorish.  Mr.  Capstick  had  tumed  his  muffîns  into 
a  suffîcient  number  of  guineas  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  there- 
fore  determined  to  retire  from  Seven  Dials  to  the  country.  Mrs. 
Capstick  would  never  hear  of  going  to  be  buried  alive  from  Lon- 
don  ;  and  therefore  resolved  upon  nothing  more  remote  than  a 
suburban  whereabout.  Hackney,  or  Pimlico,  or  Islington,  she 
mîght  be  brought  to  endure  ;  but  no,  if  she  knew  herself,  nothing 
should  make  her  go  and  Hve,  as  she  pathetically  put  it,  like  an  owl 
in  a  bush.  Capstick  met  ail  thèse  objections  in  his  usually  lofty 
way  :  **  she  was  a  foolish  woman,  but  would  leam  better."  This, 
again  and  again  he  ayowed  ;  though  no  man  had  less  faith  in  the 
ayowal  ihan  himself.  Still,  it  kept  up  his  dignity  continuallj  to 
call  his  wife  a  foolish  woman  ;  albeit,  he  was  generally  com- 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  folly  he  imperiously  condemned.  Matters 
were  at  this  crisis,  when  suddenly  Mrs.  Capstick  fell  sick  and  died. 
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"  She  woiild  hâve  been  an  excellent  créature,"  Capstick  saîd,  ''  if 
it  had  not  been  her  misfortune  to  be  a  woman.  However,  poor 
BouI  !  Bhe  could  not  help  tbat  ;  and  tberefore,  wb j  sbould  be  blâme 
Her?"  Veiy  often,  Capstick  would  so  deliver  bimself,  bis  ejes 
fiUîng  witb  tears,  as  be  tried  to  twitcb  bis  lips  into  a  cjnical 
fimile  at  ail  woman-kind,  and  at  tbe  late  Mrs.  Capstick  in  particu- 
lar.  **  Still,**  be  would  say,  ••  sbe  bad  ber  virtues.  Every  day 
of  her  life  would  sbe  walk  round  every  one  of  bis  sbirt-buttons  tbat 
no  one  of  tbem  migbt  be  missing.  He  bated  ail  tomb-stone 
floarishes,  otberwise  be  would  bave  bad  tbat  spécial  Tirtue — ^bo 
meant  tbe  buttons — specially  named  in  ber  epitapb.  One  com- . 
fort,  bowever,  be  always  bad  to  tbink  of  :  wbatever  bis  love 
was  for  ber,  be  never  let  ber  know  it.  Ob  dear  no  !  It  was 
like  sbowing  tbe  weak  part  of  a  fortress  to  ail  corners  :  some 
day  or  tbe  otber  'twould  be  sure  to  be  taken  advantage  of." 

And  the  deatb  of  Mrs.  Capstick — ^tbe  muffin-maker  would  never 
eonfess  tbat  for  montbs  be  pined  like  a  solitary  dove  at  tbe  loss— 
left  bim  free  to  cboose  bis  abode.  Wbereupon  be  quitted  London, 
and  buîlt  bimself  a  bouse  almost  buried  in  a  wood  some  two  miles 
from  Liquorisb  ;  and  tbis  bouse,  or  but,  be,  setting  bimself  up  as 
a  sort  of  Diogenes — kind,  butter-bearted  impostor  ! — called  witb 
a  flourisb,  Tbe  Tub  !  Tbe  satire  was  lost  upon  nearly  ail  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Liquorisb,  many  of  wbom  discovered,  as  tbey 
believed,  a  very  natural  cause  for  so  strange  a  name.  Tbere  was 
no  doubt — it  was  urged  by  many — tbat  Capstick  bad,  in  bis  ànj,^ 
made  large  sums  of  money  by  smuggling  :  bence,  out  of  pure 
gratitude  to  tbe  source  of  bis  fortune,  be  bad  called  bis  cottage  a 
Tub.  Indeed,  two  or  tbree  of  the  sbrewder  sort  dropt  mystic 
hints  about  the  possibility  of  finding,  somebow  attached  to  tbe 
Tub,  an  unlawful  still.  People — this  apotbegm  clenched  the  sus- 
picion in  tbe  bearts  of  some — people  did  not  live  in  a  wood  for 
nothing  ! 

Brigbt  Jem  bad  lost  bis  cordial,  good-natured  mate  some  four  or 
five  years  before  the  deatb  of  Mrs.  Capstick.  He  would,  in  bis 
despair,  tell  tbe  muffîn-maker  tbat  '*  bis  poor  Susan  bad  somehow 
carried  away  bis  beart  into  ber  grave  witb  ber  ;  be  bad  no  mind 
to  do  notbing. '*  Sometimes  too,  be  would  borrow  a  melancboly 
similitude  from  tbe  skittle-ground,  and  shaking  bis  bead,  would 
exclaim  tbat  "  be  was  a  down  pin."  To  this  sorrow,  tbe  muffin- 
maker  would  apply  what  be  tbought  a  sharp  pbilosopby  by  way  of 
cure.     He  would  mean  to  drop  gall  and  vinegar  into  tbe  burts  of 
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hïB  poor  and  poorer  neigfabour — €or,  as.Jem  worid  ofken  déclare, 
Susan  seemfid  to  hâve  ^en  awiay  aU  hû»  hick  wLfeh  'her — hfÊi  be 
could  deal  in  nought  aave  oil  and  honej.  OapaiLok  flottri8hed,«Bd 
Bright  Jem  £aded.  Great  and  mcraasing  wae  làe  iame  of  ti» 
muffîns  ;  bot  the  link  vaned,  and  waned»  and  Bright  Jem,  weakened 
by  sickness,  abnost  crif^led  by  the  efiéets  of  odd,  wonld  bave  beau 
paesed  to  tbe  workbouae,  as  be  woM  say,  to  **  pick  oakom  aad 
wait  for  tbe  grave^îgger.  *'  Tbis  fate,  baweyer,  was  irarded  fvom 
bim  by  tbe  atony-bearted  misanthrope,  Gapstick  :  by  the  nnifi&Qi- 
maker,  wbo  deolaring  tbat  ail  men  were  wolvea  and  tigers,  -would, 
at  tbeir  least  aeed,  t^ul  tbe  eamivora,  as  thongbtb^  were  bmised 
and  wounded  lambs.  Hear  bim  talk,  and  be  weuld  beap  bamtBg 
ashes  on  tbe  bead  of  weak  bomanity.  Waiob  bis  doinge,  and  wtÂ 
moistened  eyes  be  would  pour  a  preciaus  ointment  tbere.  Fw 
years  H  waa  tbe  weekly  praetiae  of  Oapstiiik  to  irisit  Jem  m  bia 
lonely  room  in  SbortVgaî'deiia,  to  enjoy  a  fiing  at  tbe  worU  :  to 
find  out  tbe  bad  .marks  of  tbe  .monster,  or,  as  be  would  eay,  '^ta 
count  tbe  spots  on  tbe  léopard  *s  coat/'  ËTory  Friday,  be  wofidd 
corne  and  take  bis  pipe  witb  Jem,  tbat  be  mi^t  oall  ail  men 
wretches  witbont  baving  bis  wife  to  eontradict  bim  ;  wben,  having 
eased  bis  bile  and  laid  Jern^-s  weekly  pensii»i  on  tbe  mantel-pieœ, 
be  would  retmn  home  with  ligbteaed  beart  to  ^baûmess.  **  Tbe 
world  's  a  bad  lot,  Jem  ;  a  very  bad  lot  :  bow  it  's  been  suffered  io 
grow  as  old  as  it  is,  it  s  more  tban  I  can  tell.  Like  an  (Ad  ble(^ 
of  wood,  it's.fit  for  notbing  but  bnming  :  God  bless  you,  Jem.'^ 
And  witb  tbis  opinion,  witb  tbis  benison,  would  tbe  muffîn-maker 
commonly  départ. 

Gapstick,  boweyer,  wben  bis  wife  died,  resolved  to  carry  Bright 
Jem  into  the  country  witb  bim.  '*  You  *11  be  a  good  deal  of  use 
tbere,  Jem,"  said  tbe  muffin-^naker,  wben  be  broke  tbe  business. 

**  Not  a  morsel  in  tbe  world,"  answered  the  humble  linkman. 
'*  I*ye  been  used  to  notbing  but  London  streets.  I  knows  nothing  that 
lives  nor  grows  in  the  country.  Poor  dear  Susan  could  never  teacb 
me  primroses  from  polyantbuses,  though  she  knowed  ail  about  'em. 
l 'm  a  sinner,  if  I  think  I  ever  saw  a  oock-robin  in  ail  my  Hfe. 
Wbat  can  I  do  in  the  country  ?  " 

*'  You  shall  leam  to  garden,  Jem.  That 's  the  grand,  the  true 
employment  of  man,**  cried  tbe  muffin-maker,  warming.  "  Why, 
bere  bave  I  been  for  years  an  old  rascal,  grinning,  and  bowing, 
and  ducking  behind  my  counter  to  make  money  out  of  two-legged 
things  as  faïse  as  myself, — and  do  you  call  tdiat  the  dignity  of  life  ? 
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Do  jou  call  it  truth,  Jem'?  No^, Maldîgmtj' '«  in «mal'iqpade : 
râal  tn^b  's  in  the  «arth.  She  gives  us— *if  we  only  desenre  it — 
profits  4k  iuuukied  «nd  *  hundredfdd,  «ad  there*8  no  teUing  Uot,  m& 
eheatmg  ooe  smffÙMr  i^hare  'em.  Tliey 'ne  a  littl^  différent,  Jm, 
to  the  |>£oût8  -  we  get  upon  'Change.  Tlie  eartb,  lîàe  deu*  <M  £«e, 
is  always  a  mothef'te  «s-;  wthàsms  ««rkaamen  deal  wtth  m«i,  h»w 
ofben^  ihegr  go  to  «Poek  like  «o  mai^  Gains  «ad  Abds,  only  ihej 
use  thumping  lies  instead of  clubs.  I  tell  you,  Jon,  youskali  be 
my  gardwer.*' 

^'I  don't  koow  taa  mmou  fbom  a  ennrot,  afore  it  '«  out  o*  tbe 
groond/'  said  OBfigbt  iTom,  -shoving,  as  Ue  :lbougbt,  good  cause 
againat  tibe  appoMitoMat.  Ckpstiok,  boinsver,  ^o^errulad  tbe  oli^- 
iion,  asd  ^so,  in  due  «eaaon,  Jem  was  bousod  ia  tbe  Tub.  And 
tbus,  joumeying  a<»os8  itbe  éelés  to  ^eaoo&e  of  St.  Xjiles 's  dis- 
aster, bare  ira  «^lainodio  tbe  f  eader  tbe  «diy  and  tbe  w^eréfore 
of  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  ibe  mirfBnHSiakinr  and  bis  l^end. 

Ajrn«ed  at  tbe  pUoe  of  aocidest,  ooi  a  soûl  ^as  to  be  found. 
The  oaly^ovideaae  of  the  trutb  of  ^.Gi&es's  stoi^jr  vms  dîsoo¥er- 
aUe  in  ;tbe  4)n^ejrti:yme4oarayan,  and  ibe  partod  wbeel.  Tbe  boraoa 
as  well  as  passengers  bad  been  taken  .on.  Capstîek  'took  tiie 
taotom.feoiii  Jemi,  and  looked  sm^Mîioiisly  avownd  bîm.  He  tben 
b«ki  tbeli^t  to  ^t.  GUes,  ti^ing  to  read  bis  £aoe  ;  and  tben  be 
«hook  bis  bead,  4is  tbougb  baulkad  by  what  the  misanthrope  woidd 
eaU,  ibe  ^*  bcote'buiaan  bieroglypbs  ;  tbe  moal&ey,  and  owl,  aad 
dog,  ^nd  fox,  ihat  lived  in  «Tery  countoBanoe.'^  ^.  Giles-*^ 
fi^as  «rot  as  a  fisb-*-ga«e  a  «ligbt  sbiisor. 

^  jt'isn  t  aboYe  :tbfee  miles  totbe  Rose,"  -sa^d  Capstiek. 
*'  ^aak  ^,<sir  ;  k  itstrajgbt  on,  -sir^?     I  can  run-tbere  in  no 
imc,  and  a-pan  w«u't-do«me  no  bann,"*said  &t.  Qilos.  ^       i 

^*  Tbe  Toad  's  mu-row  ;  the  bedgee  are  higb,  tbere  's  no  moon,^ 
aad  you  'oan't  run  very  fast  «ritb  a  lantern,"  observed  Capstidc. 

**  l 'U  fiad  my  way,  sir,  l 've  no  doubt  on  it^-«traigbt  on  ?  '* 
and  St.  Giles  prepared  to  start. 

Oapstkk  laÂà  lus  band  upon  St.  Giles  *s  arm,  and  tben  said  aside 
to  Je»— -**  Tbe  poor  wretoh  is  wet  as  water.  He  may  miss  bis 
road  ;  naay  take  a  lever  ;  not  that  that  «^uld  mueh  matter,  for 
âiere*s  vagabonds  a  plenty  in  tbe  ^orld.  SiiU, — tbere  isn't  a 
great  deal  of  you,  J«m  ;  and  be  *s  a  sUmmisb  cbap, — and,  if  you 
arn't  very  mucb  afraid  of  your  tbroat,  I  think  for  one  night  ihe 
feliow  migbt  tum  in  «irith  you.  We  're  wrong  in  doing  it,"  said 
Capstick,  empbatically. 
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**  Not  at  ail/'  said  Jem,  in  a  louder  note. 

"  WeU,  you  sir,"  cried  Gapstick  to  St.  Giles,  "let  's  go  back 
agaîn:  jou  'U  find  this  a  nearer  way  to  bed  than  along  tbe  bigb- 
way."  Sajing  thîs,  the  mast^r  of  tbe  Tub  tumed  back  towards 
bis  dwelling-place.  ''I  can  walk  faster  than  you,  Jem;  so  I  '11 
pnsb  on/'  and  tbe  muffin-maker  mended  bis  pace. 

**  We  lire  bere  quite  by  ourselyes,  just  like  a  brace  o'  ennits," 
Baid  Brigbt  Jem. 

**  AU  alone  !  *'  cried  St.  Giles,  "  wbero  's  your  wife,  tben  ?" 

**  My  wife  !  I  don*t  know  bow  you  know'd  I  ever  bad  one — ^my 
wife,  dear  cretur!  is  in  one  of  tbem  stars  above  us/'  said  Jem, 
*'  and  wbicbever  one  it  is,  tbis  I  know,  it  isn*t  tbe  worse  for  ber 
being  in  it."  Jem  paused  a  moment;  and  tben,  somewbat  sadly, 
asked,  **  How  did  you  know  I  ever  bad  a  wife  ?'* 

**  Wby,"  replied  St.  Giles,  **  you  look  as  if  you  bad  :  tbere  *s 
a  sort  of  man'ied  mark  upon  some  people.'* 

**  And  so  tbere  is  :  a  sort  of  weddin'-ring  mark,  jist  like  tbe 
mark  of  a  coUar.  I  didu*t  know  I  bad  it,  ibougb,  but  bere  we 
are,"  and  Brigbt  Jem  paused  at  tbe  Tub,  and  Gapstick  imme- 
diately  came  to  tbe  door. 

'^  After  ail,  l 're  been  tbinking  you  may  lose  your  way,  and  as 
you  're  a  little  wet,  wby  perbaps  you  *d  better  come  in,  and  wben 
we  've  bad  a  pipe  or  so,  we  '11  see  wbat  's  to  be  done/*  Sucb  was 
tbe  bospitable  inyitation  of  Gapstick.  St.  Giles  paused  a  moment; 
wbereupon  Gapstick  caugbt  bim  by  tbe  arm,  and  crying — *^  Don't 
stay  tbere,  wastîng  tbe  candie,"  pulled  bim  in.  ''New,  as  we 
can^t  bave  any  of  your  wet  rags  drowning  tbe  place  to  give  us  ail 
cold,  you  '11  just  go  in  tbere,  and  put  on  wbat  cornes  to  band." 
Witb  tbis,  Gapstick  pointed  to  an  inner  room,  wbicb  St.  Giles 
obediently  entered,  and  finding  tbere  varions  articles  of  dress — ail 
of  tbem  more  tban  a  tbougbt  too  vast  for  bim — be  straîgbtway 
relieved  bimself  of  bis  well-soaked  apparel,  Brigbt  Jem  assisting 
at  the  change. 

•*  You  migbt  jump  out  on  'em,"  said  Jem  ;  "butnever  mind 
that  ;  a  bad  fit  's  nothin*  to  a  bad  cold  :  I  know  that,  for  I  Ve 
bad  colds  o'  ail  sorts,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  speak  on  'em." 

**  Jem,  get  tbe  supper,"  cried  Gapstick.  **  You  sometimes  eat, 
I  suppose  ?  You  're  not  a  cherub,  quite  ?"  and  tbe  cynic  of  the 
Tub  tried  to  smile  very  severely  at  bis  guest. 

**  Thank'ee,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  bis  heart  warming  towards 
bis  old  benefactor  ;  "  I  can  eat  up  anything." 
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"Bad  an  our  slags,  Jem,"  observed  Oapstick  ;  *'  and  they  do 
crawl  and  crawl  over  our  cabbages,  like  the  world*s  slander  oyer  a 
good  name.  Ton  may  kîll  'em,  it  's  true  ;  but  there  's  the  slime, 
Jem  ;  the  slime." 

**  Hère  's  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  ail  that  's  left  o'  the 
gammon  o'  bacon,"  remarked  Jem,  tuming  from  the  metaphorical 
to  the  real.  *•  There  's  one  comfort,  howsumever  ;  the  aie  isn't 
out."  And  Jem  authentîcated  his  speech  by  speedily  producing 
a  large  brown  jug,  crowned,  as  he  said,  *•  with  a  noble  wig  o* 
froth.  There  isn't  a  judge  in  ail  the  land,'*  added  Jem,  "  with 
a  wig  like  that.  " 

**  No,*'  said  Oapstick,  who  had  by  this  time  lighted  his  pipe  ; 
"  nor  with  anything  like  it  under  it.*' 

St.  Giles,  having  eaten,  and  tested  the  merits  of  the  aie  below 
the  wig — which  to  his  taste  covered  nothing  false  or  vapid — ^looked 
around  him  with  a  look  of  large  content.  The  hospitable  cynic 
caught  the  glance,  and  despite  of  himself,  smîled  benignly. 

**  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  St.  Giles,  who  could  bave  fallen  ai 
Capstîck's  feet,  **  I  should  like  to  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  Oapstick,  **  I  don't  want  to  hear  it. 
We're  early  people  hère,  and  the  cock  always  calls  us  out  of  bed. 
Take  another  hom  of  aie  ;  or  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  then 
suppose  you  go  to  rest." 

St.  Giles  fiUed  the  hom  ;  and  then  looking  at  Oapstick  in  a  way 
that  made  him  turn  round  and  round  in  his  chair,  for  there  wa» 
an  eamestness  in  the  man  that  he  could  not,  by  his  own  theory 
of  human  wickedness,  account  for.  St.  Giles  cried,  ''  God  bless 
you,  sir." 

"  Thank'ee, — that  can  do  nobody  any  harm,  whoever  bùjb  it, 
and  whoever  it's  said  to.  The  same  to  you,  and  good  night," 
and  Oapstick  rose  to  retire  to  his  sleep.  As  he  was  leaving  the 
room,  he  paused  at  the  door,  and  said  in  a  very  loud  voice, 
"  You've  loaded  my  pistols,  of  course,  Jem  ?  " 

"  Pistols  !  "  cried  Jem,  with  ail  his  face  ail  wonder. 

"  For,"  said  Oapstick,  coughing,  **  I  know  the  heart  of  man  ; 
and  in  a  lonely  place  like  this,  pistols — double-loaded — am't  some- 
times  the  worst  things  to  bave  against  it.  Good  night,"  and 
shaking  St.  Giles  by  the  hand,  Oapstick  stalked  from  the  room 
looking  tremendous  sagacity. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles,  placing  his 
hand  on  Jem 's  knee. 
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"  Not  to-night,"  said  Jetti.  **  It  *s  tlie  onlj  tking  that  my  dear 
Susaa  and  mt  erer  quarrelled  al>eut — ^Boi  that  we  erer  quarrelled 
— «he  was  too  good  a  soid  for  that — but  I  nerer  coald  be  curious. 
Now,  Bomehow,  women  are  bo.  If  there  's  only  a  mouse^iole  in 
the  house,  it  'b  a  reKef  to  their  mind  to  know  where  it  îa.  Lor  ! 
wben  we  talk  of  quarrelling  !  Whea  sbe  was-  alive,  I  always 
thonght  she  begnn  it — not^  as  I  say,  we  erer  quarrelled — but  now 
8he*s  gone,  it'B  me  that  seems  the  brute." 

•*  And  both  your  wives  ii  dead  ?*'  saîd  St»  G^s. 

**  Both  in  lieaven,"  satd  Jem,  with  beautiful  conifidenee.  "  Mrs, 
Capstick  used  to  keep  herself  a  good  deal  above  Susan  when  she 
was  hère  ;  but,  poor  thing  !  I  dare  say  she  '»  £cmnd  outr  h^  mis- 
take  now.*' 

**  That  's  a  place,  dépend  upon  it,**  said  St,  G-iles,  **  where  we 
make  ail  thèse  matters  quite  straight.*' 

**  No  doubt  on  it,'*  answered  Jem  ;  *'  but  after  ail,  it's  a  pity  we 
don*t  make  *em  a  little  sti^ighter  hère.  *T  would  bting  heaven  a 
little  nearer  this  world,  wouldn't  it  ?'* 

'*  WeU,**  cried  St.  Giles,  "  *twiU  be  ail  right  at  kst.** 

**  In  course  it  will,**  said  Jem.  **  NeverUieless,  my  gœd  f dler 
—for  I  think  you  are  a  good  feller — why  ^KHdd  we  wait  for  the 
last  to  begin  it  ?  Will  yeu  bave  any  more  aie  ?  It  isn*t  ofken  a 
stranger  cornes  hère.** 

"  Not  a  drop  :  I  *m  full  ;  and  my  heart  *s  fuBer  than  ail  my 
body.  Let  's  go  to  bed,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  and  knmedii^ly  Jem 
rose,  and  showed  him  to  their  chamber. 

Hours  passed,  and  St*  Giles  could  not  sleep.  Ail  the  scènes  of 
his  long  life — for  how  does  misery  lengthen  life,  making  grey- 
headed  men  of  mère  maturity,  compelling  ehildhood— ^ai  should 
hâve  beautiful  Visions,  foreshadowing  beautiful  truth»  around  H«^ 
tof  keep  a  day-book  of  the  wrongs  committed  o»  it  !  Such  a  nature 
knows  the  amount  of  life  only  by  the  balance  of  injury  against  itw 
And  such — ^need  we  say  so  to  the  reader  ? — ^was  St.  Giles.  Hence, 
young  as  he  waa,  he  was  hoary  in  the  hard  eiîperience  of  an  unjust 
world — ^unjust  from  its  ignorance,  its  selfishness,  ils  erring  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  wretehedness  as  a  vietim  to  enjoyment.  He 
lay,  and  counted  year  by  year,  nay,  week  by  week  of  his  life— as 
first  lighted  by  memory— and  was  melted  by  gratitude,  by  wooder, 
at  the  accident  that  had  brought  him  beoneath  the  proteetîeQi 
4^  those  who — ^in  ail  his  after  vice,  and  after  misery — had  still 
made  to  him  a  belief  in  goodness  ;  in  the  world *s  charity  ;  in  ih^ 
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inextinguîsIiaUe.kiàdiietfi  ci  Ûw  b«n«n  hemrt.  Ail  hi»  eares^-adl 
bifl  smxie^es  fer  tlxe  fîuttire- — seemed  t^  pasa  away  in  the  great; 
afisnranee  of  kîs  présent  fortune.  And  so  he  laj  sleej^s»,  bewil- 
dered  with  happîness.     Ai  leDgth  he  slept. 

The  Sun  shona  reprooofafullj  ihta  bis  room,  as  he  awoke, 
avoused  by  Brigbl  Jem*  "I  say,"  said  Jem,  **will  yon  come 
up,  or  will  youtake  Miother  puU  aiween  Ûie  sbeets  ?  It^s  nieer 
in  tbe  gardon»  if  yotr  can  only  tfaink  so," 

•*  To  be  sure,''  said  St.  GrSes,  "  I  *m  witb  yo»  in  a  minute.*' 
fiurrying  (m.  bb  clotbes — be  found  tbem  aiready  dricd  and  plaeed 
hy  bi»  bed — ^he  soon  joined  Jem  in  tbe  gatden. 

**  I  ean  't  do  mueb  of  tbe  reugb  work/*  said  Jem,  as  be  feebly 
xraaiaged  bis  spade,  "  but  it  *s  wonderfnl  bow  I  Ve  taken  to  tbe 
business  for  aÛ  tiiat.  Wben  I  tbink  o'  tbe  years  and  years  I 
&f^  in  Short 's-gardena^  never  knowing  whieb  sîde  o*  tbe  world 
tbe  sun  got  up— -neTor  seeing  htm  gel  up — nerer  bearing  a  bird 
wbifitle  eseept  in  a  cage — tbinking  tbere  was  bardly  any  tbing  upon 
tbe  eartb  but  bricklàyers'  and  earpenters'  work — I  do  feei  it  a  bless* 
ing  in  my  old  âge,  tbat  I  can  see  tbe  trees  of  a  snmmer  morning 
waving  about  me — I  do  feel  bappy  witb  ail  tbings,^  seeing  tbem 
to  be  so  brigbt  and  beautiful,  and  brinmiing  OFer^  as  I  may  say, 
witb  God's  goodnese." 

**  Tbat 's  true,  Jem — very  trac,"  said  St.  Giles  ;  *^and  I*m 
glad  to  see  it,  yôu  look  bappy." 

**  As  a  butterfly,"  cried  Jem.  "  And,  Lord  love  you  I  wben  I 
semetimes  tbink  what  I  was  in  London  ;  wben  I  tiiink  o*  tbe  poor 
folks  tbat  *8  tbere  now— tbe  poor  cretura  tbat  's  as  fine  as  may* 
bi^  for  a  yéar  or  so,  and  tben  tumbie,  as  I  may  say,  in  tbe  mnd, 
axid  get  trod  on  by  anybody,  till  tbey  die  and  are  no  more  tbougbt 
^1  than  pisoned  rats, — well,  I  am  tbankfui  tbat  l 've  been  brougbt 
into  tbîs  place  to  feel  myself ,  as  î  may  say,  somewbat  cleaned  from 
London  mud,  and  my  beaart  c^eued  by  tbe  sweet  and  pretty  tbings 
abont  me." 

**  And  you  didn't  know  notbing  of  gardening,  Jem,  wben  jom 
first  came  ?  "  said  St.  Giles^ 

"  I  tell  you,.  not  a  bit.  But  you  Ve  no  thou^t  on  't  bow  soon 
A  man  witb  tbe  wiU  in  bim,  leanis.  I  sbaH  never  forget  what  Mr. 
Ci^Mtick  said  to  me,  wben  we  first  come,  and  I  didn't  tbink  I 
«ould  take  to  it.  *  Jem,'  says  be  to  me,  *  a  garden  is  a  beautiful 
book,  writ  by  tbe  finger  of  God  i  every  flower  and  every  leaf  's  a 
letter  ;  you  Ve  only  to  learn  *em — and  be  *s  a  poor  dunce  tbat 
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c&n't,  if  he  will,  do  that — ^to  leam  'em,  and  join  'em,  and  then 
togo  on  reading  and  reading,  and  you  *11  find  jourself  carriedawaj 
from  the  earth  to  the  skies  bj  the  beautiful  storj  jon  're  going 
through.'  " 

*'  Mr.  Capstick  !  He  's  a  kind,  limnane  cretur/'  said  St.  Giles. 

**  He  *s  not  a  man,"  said  Jem  ;  '*  he  's  a  lump  o'  hon.ej  that 
would  pass  itself  off  for  bitter  alljs.  A  lump  o'  honej  ;  I  often 
say  the  bées  made  hîm.  Yes,"  and  Jem  retumed  to  his  gardon — 
**  you  don't  know  what  beautiful  thoughts — for  they  *re  nothing 
short — grow  out  o'  the  ground,  and  seem  to  talk  to  a  man.  And 
then  there  *s  some  flowers,  they  always  seem  to  me  like  over-duti- 
fui  children  :  tend  'em  ever  so  little,  and  they  come  up,  and 
flourish,  and  show,  as  I  may  say,  their  bright  and  happy  faces 
to  you.  Now,  look  hère/'  and  Jem  pointed  to*a  flower  at  hb 
foot.  **  I  sowed  this  last  year — just  flung  it  in  the  mould — ^and 
you  'd  hardly  believe  it,  it  's  come  up  agin  by  itself.  You  wouldn't 
think  now," — and  Jem  looked  suddenly  professorial — "you 
wouldn't  think  it  was  a  Pindico  specissimo  tuHpum  hulhum  ?" 

«  What  's  that  in  English  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

*'  Ain't  got  no  other  name,  as  I  know  of  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
it*s  a  tulup.  I  didn*t  think  I  could  do  it,"  said  Jem,  with  the 
smallest  touch  of  self-complacency,  **  but  I  know  the  Latin 
names  of  half  the  flowers  you  see." 

**  Well,  they  don't  smell  no  sweeter  for  that,  do  they  ?  *'  cried 
St.  GUes. 

Bright  Jem  paused  a  moment  ;  and  then,  with  a  half-serious 
face  answered,  **  I  don*t  know  that  they  don't." 

St.  Giles  felt  no  disposition  to  argue  the  point,  therefore  sud* 
denly  changed  his  ground.    '*  Isn't  Mr.  Capstick  late  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Late  !  he*s  never  late,"  cried  Bright  Jem.  *•  He's  left  the 
Tub  thèse  two  hours.     Gone  for  a  walk." 

"  The  Tub  !     What  Tub  ?  "  asked  St.  Giles. 

"  Why  the  house.  It  's  called  the  Tub,  after  a  tub  that  some* 
wise  man — as  Mr.  Capstick  tells  me  he  was — lived  in  a  many 
thousand  years  ago.     Mr.  Capstick  swears  it  was  a  vinegar  tub. 

«  Well,  that's  droU,"  said  St.  Giles.     **  Call  a  house  a  tub  ? 

**  Why  not  ?  But  if  youVe  anything  to  say  aginst  it,  hère 
cornes  the  master."  And  as  Bright  Jem  spoke»  the  early  misan- 
thrope  entered  the  garden. 
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No  honours  are  consîdered  too  splendid  and  no  rewards  too  great 
for  those  who  serve  the  country.  We  endeavoured  in  onr  last 
Number  to  ezplaîn  their  mérita.  Those  who  serve  the  people  are 
treated  in  a  (Ûfferent  manner,  and  judged  of  bj  a  différent  stan- 
dard. For  example,  Edward  Laws,  an  engine-driver  on  the  New- 
castle  and  Darlington  Railway,  was  charged  a  short  time  ago, 
before  the  sitting  magîstrates  of  Sunderland,  with  having  negli- 
gently  caused  a  collision  between  the  engine  he  was  driving  and 
that  of  the  mail-train,  which  lefb  Sunderland  on  the  15th  of 
Angost.  The  défendant  pleaded  guilty,  admitted  that  he  had 
neglected  certain  orders,  and  was  fined  51,  He  had  not  impoye- 
rished  any  man  by  a  tax  ;  he  had  not  starved  a  multitude  by  a 
law  ;  he  had  spilled  no  man 's  blood,  and  wasted  no  man 's  sub- 
stance ;  he  had  placed  no  restraint  on  industry,  and  no  fetter  on 
thought  ;  he  had  not  distorted  the  national  intellect  by  bribing 
men  to  embrace  falsehood  and  punishing  them  for  adhering  to 
truth  :  he  had,  merely  from  carelessness,  driven  one  engine  against 
another,  and  he  was  fined  two  weeks'  wages,  or  the  twenty-fiffch 
part  of  a  whole  year's  income.  He  was  described  as  a  man  of 
good  character,  and  perfectly  sober.  It  would  be  wrong  to  ex- 
tenuate  his  négligence,  or  encourage  carelessness  like  his  ;  but  it 
is  right  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the  strict  rules  which  are 
properly  applied  to  those  who  serve  the  people,  and  the  indulgence 
we  show  to  those  who  serve  the  country, 

Edward  Laws,  like  other  engine-drivers,  works  by  nîght  and  by 
day;  he  is  exposed  to  wind  and  rain,  to  the  hot  sunshine  of 
summer,  half-suffocated  by  the  beat  and  smoke  from  the  engine 
fumace,  and  to  the  severest  cold  of  winter,  when  he  is  grateful  for 
its  kindly  warmth  and  begriming  smoke.  Through  ail  changes  of 
weather  and  many  sharp  trials,  he  guides  in  safety  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  a  long  train  of  goods  and 
passengers  to  their  destination,  with  what  would  bave  been  to  oup 
fathers  inconceivable  velocity  ;  he  continually  conducts  great 
crowdsof  unthinking,  if  not  ungratefulpersons,  scores  or  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  and  they  are  only  made  sensible  by  now  and  then 
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hearing  of  an  accident,  or  experiencing  a  rough  jolt,  that  thej  are 
safely  carried  past  many  dangers  by  the  watcbful  attention  and 
skill  of  Edward  Laws.  The  Hves  of  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
placed  in  his  liands,  and  by  him  delivered  np  uninjured.  For 
continuai  exposure,  censiderable  bodily  ezertion,  and  much  anzious 
ffatohfulness,  Edward  Laws  get»,  not  a  large  pension  and  a 
peerage,  bot  a  reassmeratwaiL  oi  ab<mt  filty  dûUings  a  week  ;  and, 
when  he  is  gnilty  of  a  moment  V  négligence,  he  is  muleted  of  a 
{bii;night's  waget*  lîo  r«w«rd,  apparently,  îa  eonsidefed  too 
SBiaU  for  hifr  iiiqpertani  and  useful  services,  and  no  seveiity  too 
great,  wiiich  û»  impposed  will  inâoce  bin  puBctaalIy  ta  perform  bis 
dutiea.  Edward  Laws  i&  at  hia  post  ni^il  aad  day  ;  be  gets  li^k 
BBore  tbaa  bread  to  eat,  amd  works  with  a  rod  bâfiging  orer  hkA, 
He  serres  noi  the  CDunt3y,.bitt  tbe  pec^^. 

Wbat  is  tru»  of  Edward  Laws  is  true  of  aU  en^ne-driyers— «H 
masters  of  steam  pacNsag&'boata  and  ships.  It  i»  true  ake  of 
jayriea  and  cabaieii,  tbougb  tbe  efaavge  tbey  luidefrtake  be  noi  so 
great.  Tbey  are  entmeted  witb  onr  liyest  aaà  property,  and 
«onvey  us,  wbile  tfaey  are  exposed  to  aU  tbe  indexnenoies  of  ihe 
aeasons,  wbererer  we  cboose  to  go  ;  and  many  ci  tbem  reeeive, 
beyond  tbeir  pocar  wages,  no  otber  reward  tban  contumely  and 
abuse.  Tbe  mastei»  of  our  steam-shipa  are  inteHigent,  gen^e- 
ananly  men  :  tbey  are,  for  a  time,  oaptains  over  bimdreds,  and 
Dometimea  o^er  tboueands  ;  tbey  tae  cbai^ed  witb  tbe  care  of 
many  Uyes^  and  tbeir  rémunération  is  searoely  on  a  par  wi^  ikusA 
of  tbe  yalet  of  semé  man  wbo  serres  tbe  eouniry.  To  mimst^*  to 
bis  meanest  bodily  wants  is^  moee  profitable  tban  tbeir  uaefol 
b^urs  in  tbe  serrioe  of  tbe  multitude^  If  tbey  delay  on.  tbeir 
Toyage,  if  tbey  take  (m  board  a  pasaenger  op  t^o  more  tban  esm  be 
eonveniently  acconmiodated  ;  if  Û^ej  go  too  fast  for  tbe  little  beats» 
and  too  slow  for  tbe  impati^Mse  of  tb^r  passengers,  tbey  are  liable 
to  many  malédictions  ;  and,  wben  an  aeeident  bappens,  to  a  yerdict 
of  manslaii^bter.  Tbey  are  beld  responsible  for  ihe  tîde  nuui^ 
%oo  strong,  and  tbe  wiad  blowing,  too  bard  ;  eyerytbing  under 
tbeir  mamagem^ii  is  expeeted  to  be  eoBdtieted  witb  olœkwoib 
precisi<m,  and  wben  a  pin  geis  leose,  or  a  wbeel  ia  clogged,  eoa^ 
plaints  of  tbeir  ignorance  and  unskilfulneas  resound  tbrongb  tbe 
land  ;  i^peala  are  made  to  tbe  magistrates  to  punisb  tbem,  and  to 
tbe  legiaUttxire  to  reiasm  tbem.  Sueb  iâ*  tbe  Ireatment»  and  siicb 
are  tbe  rewards,  of  tbose  wbo  daily  and  i»^tly  serve  ike  p6<^^ 

Tbe  case  ia  noif  dif^eni  witb  thoso  wbo  are  eagaged  ia  tbe  càà 
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occupations  of  feeding  and  clothing  us.  Erom  thé  maiiy  xkew  invea^ 
ttoQS  by  which  thèse  mosi  neoeasarj  arts  are  now  oarrîed  on,  thej 
bave  the  charaeterietic  of  novelty,  cultivating  the  groiuid  and 
weaving  cloth  beîng  almo^  aa  différent  now  from  what  they  were 
in  the  time  of  Virgil  or  Homer  as  railwaj  loeoBootion  is  dlffereni 
from  walkiog.  But  whether  en»ployed  in  new  or  old  arts,  ail  who 
serve  the  people  are  poorly  paid.  To  be  very  usefuUy  emf^yed  is 
io  be  degraded.  A  shoemaker  is  a  snob  ;  a  tailor  is  a-  sn^^,  and 
the  ninth  part  of  a  man  ;  a  weayer  is  something  worse  than  a 
tailor  ;  a  pWghiaan  is  a  bumpkin  ;  a  atnith  a  mère  bellowa-blower  ; 
a-csarpenter  is  ehips  ;  a  sailor  (for  wboiB«  nevertheless,  there  pre- 
^sails  a  kind  of  afifectionate  feeling,  as  if  fae  were  a  helples»  child)^ 
is  Jaek  Tar  ;  a  soldier  is  a  lobster,  or  Johnny  raw  ;  and  a  s^rant, 
partieularly  if  he  be  very  useful,  is  a  fluokey,  The  services  of  aU 
thèse  classes  are  indispensable.  We  coidd  neither  be  waited  upon* 
defended,  lodged,  nor  clothed  without  tkem  ;  yet  are  they  aïï 
poerly  paid  and  har^Iy  treated.  Magistrales  pounce  upen  ^em 
ior  every  indisareti<»),  and  sftringent  laws  hokl  them  to  their  duty^ 
The  older  the  ooeupatîon,  in  gênerai  the  worse  it  is  paid.  Our 
^*  mde  forefathers,  "  like  many  of  th^r  sybarite  sons,  had  an  aver- 
sion to  toil,  and  with  a  strong  arm  they  con^Ued  the  weaker  sez^ 
afid  the  weaker  men  they  were  enabled  to  subdue,  to  perf(»rm  fer 
them  ail  neeessary  drodgery.  Thus  the  most  enduringly  useM 
oeefupatioBS  were  from  the  ârst,  and  still  partitdly  remain,  con^ 
neeted  with  slavery  and  dégradation.  With  the  skill  required  in 
them  many  persons  hâve  been  at  ail  times  familiar,  and,  being 
4i)ways  overâtocked  with  hands,  they  hâve  never  been  cleared  of 
the  slavery  which  (Higinally  tainted  them.  Ocei^)ations  which 
gnyw  from  modem  inventions,  being  known  to  comparatively  few, 
hâve  always  been  better  paid  at  first  than  the  (Àà  occupations, 
from  which  they  hâve  drawn  supplies  ei  labourers  ;  and  one  of 
the  most  signal  advantages  of  those  inventions  is  their  tendency 
to  emimeipate  the  labourer  and  improve  his  condition.  He  be- 
eomes,  indeed;  in  common  with  us  ail,  the  servant  of  the  cloekr 
work  maehinery — the  oflfepring  of  intellect — to  which,  in  steam^ 
beats  and  on  railways,  the  highest  must  submit  ;  but  he  obtains 
a  release  from  his  old  degrading  slavery  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
Those  who  use  the  mighty  engines  wlûch  now  serve  our  every-day 
purpose,  are  for  the  time  our  masters.  Of  ail  the  old  occupations,  - 
Bovie  hâve  heen  worse  tf^ated  than  that  of  Jaek  Tar.  The  culti- 
▼ftto  cf  the.  earth  has  been^mecely  impeverished,  and  starved 
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or  consigned  to  the  union  ;  but  the  sailor  bas  been  doomed  to  an 
outrageous  sjstem  of  cruel  tyrannj,  besides  beîng  plundered. 
Though  he  rot  away  in  a  pestilential  climate,  or  go  daringly  ta 
deatb  in  tbe  service  of  tbe  people,  be  reçoives  for  bis  reward  tbe 
violation  of  bis  property  and  tbe  însecuritj  of  bis  person.  He 
serves  tbe  peoplo  ;  but  be  is  enslaved  by  tbose  bigbly-rewarded 
gentlemen  wbo  serve  tbe  country. 

Tbe  manners  of  tbose  wbo  serve  tbe  people  and  of  tbose  wbo  serve 
tbe  country  are  as  différent  as  tbeir  treatment.  At  least,  tbe  latter 
are  full  of  self-respect  and  always  desirous  of  impressing  an  idea  of 
tbeir  importance  on  tbe  world  at  large.  Tbey  speak  of  eacb  otber 
witb  great  regard.  Wbatever  tbey  may  say  of  reckless  engîne- 
drivers,  unskilful  captains,  ignorant  agrîculturists,  or  insolent 
cabmen,  tbey  are  ail  tendemess  and  politeness  to  eacb  otber,  as  if 
tbey  were  conscious  of  being  unable  to  bear  rougb  bandlîng. 
Parlîamentary  and  professionfd  language  is  full  of  tbe  kindest  and 
blandest  epitbets.  Honourable  gentleman,  or  bonourable  friend, 
tbe  gallant  officer,  tbe  noble  lord,  tbe  leamed  serjeant,  or  my 
learned  brotber,  révérend,  rigbt  révérend,  or  most  révérend,  most 
noble,  bis  grâce,  and  ber  most  gracions,  are  spécimens  of  the 
courtesy  tbose  wbo  serve  tbe  country  sbow  one  anotber  and  exact 
from  tbe  world  at  large.  Amongst  tbem  to  speak  in  plain  lan- 
guage is  considered  an  insuit,  and  a  contradiction  is  ratber  insîna- 
ated  tban  expressed.  A  différence  of  opinion  is  put  bypotbetically, 
or  shrunk  from  altogether  ;  and  a  charge  of  hypocrisy.  of  false- 
bood,  or  of  fraud,  is  conveyed  inferentially.  A  rival  is  perfumed 
to  deatb  ;  be  is  smotbered  under  tbe  roses  of  courtesy  ;  be  i» 
coaxed  to  slaugbter  ;  be  is  removed  witb  step-motber  tendemess* 
beguiling  anotber's  offspring  out  of  tbe  way  of  ber  own.  Tbe  useful 
classes,  on  tbe  contrary,  are  assailed  witb  tbe  coarsest  weapons  ; 
tbey  are  stigmatised  by  tbe  most  odious  words.  Tbey  adopt  their 
betters'  estimate  of  tbeir  calling  and  abuse  eacb  otber,  even  worse 
tban  tbey  are  abused  by  tbe  rest.  A  cabman  or  a  carter  in  tbe 
way  of  anotber  is  a  "stupid"  or  a  **  blockbead,*'  and  is  to  be 
terrified,  by  bard  words  or  blows,  out  of  bis  rival's  way.  Their 
contradictions  are  positive  and  violent  ;  tbeir  accusations  sbarp  and 
direct.  Tbose  wbo  serve  tbe  people  embitter  tbeir  own  lives  hy 
coarse  wrangling  and  violence  sucb  as  are  never  witnessed  amongst 
tbose  wbo  serve  tbe  country. 

Tbere  is,  perbaps,  little  novelty  in  thèse  observations  ;  ihey 
B  been  made  bcfore — ^tbey  occur  to  every  man  ;  but  it  is  nece»- 
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sarj  someiîmes  to  remind  us  of  our  dutîes.  We  must  continuallj 
point  oui  the  vices  and  crimes  that  are  to  be  avoided.  We  justlj 
say  of  public  men,  that  they  are  not  trustwortby,  and  of  institu- 
tions, tbat  tbey  are  unsuitable  ;  but  many  social  evils  arise  from 
our  ill-formed  opinions,  and  may  be  corrected  by  oursclves.  We 
properly  complain  of  the  want  of  considération  in  those  wbo  follow 
useful  occupations,  and  by  treating  them  as  a  degradcd  class,  and 
refusing  tbem  our  esteem,  we  deprive  them  of  truo  self-respect, 
whicb  is  the  reflection  of  the  good  opinion  of  others.  To  raise  up 
the  lower  classes  is  the  one  thing  needfiil.  Their  debasement  is 
the  universal,  the  absorbing  evil  of  society.  Let  us  honour  them 
as  they  deserve,  and  we  shall  make  them  more  careful  of  their 
fiayings  and  doings  than  the  bench  of  bishops.  It  will  cost 
us  neither  money  nor  labour.  We  bave  only  to  sot  an  appro- 
priate  and  just  yalue  on  the  services  of  such  mon  as  Edward 
Laws,  and  they  will  form  a  high  opinion  of  themselves.  A  well-fed, 
well-clothed,  respectable  gentleman,  filling  an  honoured  situation, 
is  careful  of  bis  own  person,  and  will  not,  for  bis  own  sake, 
endanger  lives  placed  under  bis  charge.  To  induce  Edward  Laws 
to  be  equally  careful,  we  must  make  him  feel  that  he  himself  is 
worth  taking  care  of.  Once  inspire  him  and  bis  class  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  they  perform  important  dutics  and  fill  a 
respectable  station  in  society,  and  they  will  strive  zealously  to  pré- 
serve its  good  opinion.  Part  of  the  courtesy  of  the  upper  classes 
is  the  reflection  of  the  gênerai  déférence.  If  we  honour  in  the 
same  way  those  wbo  serve  the  people,  they  will  become  as  dignified 
and  courteous.  The  public  are  now  justly  punished,  by  tyrannical 
masters  and  bad  servants,  for  honouring  man-slayers  and  treating 
their  preservers  with  disdain.  By  a  just  estimate  of  worth  it  seems 
possible  to  fill  ail  the  people  with  respect  for  each  other,  and  thus 
give  them  ail  the  good  qualities  of  the  upper  classes.  To  promote 
,  this  end  we  repeat  famÛiar  observations  ;  believing  that  criticism, 
whether  of  morals  or  of  poems,  which  doés  not  point  out  the  way  to 
do  better  is  only  half  complète. 

Engine-drivers,  railway  directors,  and  captaîns  of  steam  packets, 
with  cabmen  and  tailors,  should  unquestionably  be  held  tight  to 
their  responsibility.  They  undertake  to  convey  us  with  safety,  or 
«lothe  us  comfortably,  and  the  magistrate  or  the  power  of  the  com- 
munity  should  strictly  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  contract.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  powerful,  like  railway  directors,  and  indivi- 
dusJs  are  placed  at  their  mercy»  so  should  the  power  of  the  com- 
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infinité'  watch  strictlj  oTer  tfaem.  Thèse  «tre admirable  ndes  to  te 
applied  to  ail  who  serre  the  people  ;  b«t  why  Dot  9iff>\j  them  to  thofie 
who  serve  tke  eountry?  If  Edward  Laws  be  j«iBtlj  fined,  wky 
^riiould  tbe  engineers  of  tbe  «tate,  who  never  make  a  jouraej  withoiit 
a  ealamitj,  for  ever  eseape  ?  The  clevepeat  of  them  In^eaks  ^e  boues 
ef  bis  gover&ment  -ooe  -session  in  ^  collision  with  tbe  dissenters  ; 
in  the  next  he  bolts  off  tbe  line  and  is  overtumed  bj  driving  teo 
hotly  af^  O'Connell.  At  one  time  he  mos  i^inst  tbe  xmdti- 
tude  with  a  sugar  dot  y  ;  at  another,  bis  higb-preesure  engioe 
Buddenly  bursts,  and  be  ewampe  and  -scalds  the  eolonists.  He 
invites  the  Orange  party  to  go  on  a  pleasure  excursion  with  lakâ, 
and  overtums  them,  scattering  confusion  and  dismay  amongft 
those  who  placed  themselves  under  bis  guidance.  He  placards 
**  protection  ''  on  bis  train,  and  baving  eoaxed  the  agnculturists 
into  it,  be  jerke  them  away  belter  skelterto  free  trade.  Far  fr-om 
finding  fault  with  the  sevei^  syi^^n  whieh  su^ects  the  eojeless- 
ness  of  Edward  Laws  -to  correction,  we  ask  tàat  it  be  extended 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel  asd  Lord  Paknerston.. 

If  those  who  should  préserve  peaee  pre¥oke  war, — if,  by  buûh- 
taining  a  law  to  tax  tbe  eonsumers  of  broad  aûd  enrich  the  land- 
ewners,  they  nourish  national  antipathies  and  excite  hostile  tarifa, 
instead  of  teacbing  the  wbole  brôtberhood  of  man  that  it  bas  a 
eommon  interest  and  should  be  united  by  a  muiual  and  comonon 
bond, — if  they  waste  tàe  national  resources  on  uséless  fortresses 
and  unrequired  ships,  and  dégrade,  by  a  huge  System  of  falsebeod, 
corruption,  and  profligaoy,  tbe  national  character, — wby  ^unidd 
-^ey  net  be  mulcted  of  a  fortnigbt's  or  a  mcmtb's  inconae  f  If 
they  bctray  the  liberties  or  sacrifice  ibe  welfore  of  those  they  are 
appointed  to  protect  and  guard,  why  should  they  not,  according  to 
th^  own  tbeory  and  practiee  towards  others,  be  banished,  or 
more  severely  punisbed  for  the  neglect  of  such  a  great  ludd 
solemn  duty  ?  Wby  should  not  tbe  dergy,  who  are  richly 
endowed,  who  profess  to  teach  ail  classes  their  dutiee,  but 
who  think  only  of  augmenting  and  preserving  their  own  power, 
and  leave  tbe  bulk  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  wbile  they  never 
dare  to  remind  magistiutes  and  legiôlators  ef  their  duty  to  the 
community, — why  should  not  they  forfeit  fbek  income  and  tbeir 
station  for  their  grievous  neglect  ?  Too  impressive  and  too  solemn 
we  cannot  make  tne  feeling  of  responsibility  in  those  who  serve  tbe 
people  ;  and  much  more  does  that  feeling  require  to  be  made  solemn 
and  impressive  in  those  who  prétend  to  serve  the  eountry.      Mukt 
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Edward  Laws,  the  engine-drirer,  and  WilHam  "Eyans,  the  cabman, 
by  ail  means,  for  any  négligent  performanoe  of  their  duty,  for  our 
Hves  are  in  their  hands  ;  but,  in  righteousneeB  and  justice,  and  in 
the  name  of  those  equal  laws  of  which  we  boast,  do  not  spare  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose 
keeping  are  committed  oor  lires  and  propcrtj  and  the  national 
tonour  and  character. 


THE  FIERT  TO]?îGTJE. 

BY  GEORGE  tf  ANSTING. 


Hark,  ike  wisier^s  leind  is  bowling, 

And  the  snow  d[alls  ihitk  imd  iaatt, 
Whilst  the  hoonestfiad-wannly  «heltered, 

Seems  smiling  at  the  blast. 

With  the  fatn«88  of  the  harvest, 

It  is  snngly  walled  about, 
And  from  eveiy  chink  and  cranny, 

Some  ray  of  warmth  breaks  eut. 

There  are  sounds  of  merry  making, 

And  the  tread  of  busy  feet, 
With  the  rich  wine  thickly  gurgling, 

And  the  steam  of  savoury  méat. 

For  the  master  of  the  homesteajl, 

Holds  a  revel  there  to-day — 
Whilst  the  labourers  of  the  harvest, 

0  where  !  0  where  !  are  ihey  1 

They  are  starving  'midst  the  plenty, 

Which  their  toil-wom  forms  hâve  "Vfrought, 

Without  food,  or  lire,  or  candie, 
Ay — without  a  kindly  thought. 

With  the  harvest  and  the  swallow, 

The  labourer  passed  away — 
He  received  his  supper  money^* 

He  received  his  hireling  pay, 

*  Compoaition-money,  now  verygenerally  given  instead  of  the  Harvest- 
Home,  or  supper.  A  fariner  in  Essex,  following  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
liours,  gave  this  composition  money  for  some  time,.but  has  since  retumed  to 
the  old  custcm,  as  he  found  that  although  more  than  équivalent  in  amount, 
the  sapper  money  gave  infinitely  less  satisfaction  to  his  men  than  the  supper. 
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And  whilst  wealth  rolh  in  the  plenty, 
Which  has  crowned  their  sacred  toil, 

There  *8  the  union  or  starvation, 
For  thèse  children  of  the  soil. 

Hark  !  a  crackle  and  a  snapping, 
See  !  a  little  fiame  breaks  ont— 

Now  a  brighter — broader — redder — 
Waken  "Fire's  "  terrifie  shout. 

And  the  revel  of  the  homestead^ 

Has  become  a  wild  SiSr&y  ; 
Now  the  labourers  of  the  homestead, 

0  where  !  0  where  1  are  they  ? 

They  are  striving  'gainst  the  min, 
Which  some  démon  hand  has  wrought, 

But  thongh  working  'mongst  the  foremost, 
'Tis  with  many  a  bitter  thought. 

For  the  labourers  of  the  homestead, 
Hâve  received  their  hireling  pay, 

But  where  clustered  oft  their  fathers, 
No  welcome  nook  hâve  they. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 

Ye  yeomanry  so  bold — 
Remember  'Ëngland's  glory, 

And  forget  your  hoarded  gold. 

Ye  must  winter  well  your  cattle, 
Which  hâve  brought  your  produce  home  ; 

You  must  keep  your  dogs  in  training, 
Till  their  varied  seasons  corne. 

But  the  labourer  and  your  brother, 

Ye  can  coldly  send  away  ; 
Scomed,  scouted,  and  neglected, 

With  your  wretched  hireling  pay. 

0,  tum  ye  from  your  splendour, 

Your  luxuries  and  pride, 
And  remember,  how  your  fellow  men, 

Are  starving  by  your  side. 

Then  your  homes  shall  sleep  in  safety, 
And  your  bams  no  guard  require, 

For  the  ruin  of  the  homestead, 
Is  Starvation's  tongue  of  iire. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHER  MARRIED. 


When  a  philosopher  marries,  aU  the  people  of  hîs  acquaintance 
comhine  to  laugh  ai  hîm.  Why  ?  Is  there  anything  incompatible 
in  philosophy  with  phUogyny  ;  in  the  love  of  wisdom  with  the  love 
of  woman  ?  **  The  wisest  man  the  world  e'er  saw"  appears  ta 
bave  thought  otherwise  ;  and  Socrates,  as  well  as  Solomon,  was  a 
husband.  Whether,  indeed,  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Grecian 
sage  evinced  bis  usual  discrétion  in  bis  particular  choice,  maj  ber 
questioned  ;  and  a  doubt  maj  be  raised  whether  thej  married  in- 
tbeir  wisdom,  or  in  spite  of  it.  Still,  there  is  the  fact,  that  the- 
two  longest-headed  individuals  of  the  human  race  baye  recom- 
mended  matrimony  by  their  example.  To  thèse  we  may  add 
Cato,  Julius  Csesar,  Doctor  Johnson,  and  other  men  of  under- 
standing  ;  bo  that  we  bave  good  autbority,  at  least,  for  supposing* 
that  there  is  nothing  essentially  unwise  in  taking  a  wife.  When^ 
tberefore,  Adam  Crotch,  iinding,  like  bis  first  father  and  name- 
sake,  that  it  was  not  good  to  be  alone,  contracted  matrimony  witb 
Amelia  Smith,  was  that  any  reason  why  ail  the  other  Smitbs — 
Amelia's  kinsfolk  excepted — and  Joneses,  and  Browns,  and  Tom- 
kinses,  comprising  the  world  be  moved  in,  sbould,  simply  becanse 
Adam  was  reputed  a  philosopher,  make  merry  at  the  expense  of 
bis  father*s  son  ?  It  is  true  that  the  marriage  of  Adam  was  a 
fltep  inconsistent  with  that  philosophy  wbich  places  the  summum 
honum  in  the  main  chance.  He  married  purely  for  tbose  reasons 
that,  according  to  Uncle  Toby,  are  **  written  in  the  Common- 
Prayer-Book  ;**  wbich  include,  we  believe,  no  référence  to  the 
Three  Per  Cents. 

As  we  bave  styled  Crotch  a  philosopher,  it  behoves  us  to  explain 
what  were  bis  pretensions  to  that  character.  Tbey  consisted 
iheoretically  in  a  considérable  amount  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
metaphysical  knowledge,  and  practically  in  a  systematic  course  of 
life,  based  mainly  on  the  principle  of  enjoying  bimself  to  the 
extent  of  his  means,  and  repressing  ail  desires  that  would  exceed 
their  limita.  Thus  Adam,  who,  like  many  other  philosopher»» 
was  rather  fond  of  smoking,  tbougb  in  the  abstract  be  preferred 
Havaunab  cigars  to  the  common  weed,  was  wont,  adapting  ki» 
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taste  to  his  finances,  to  content  himself  with  a  clay  pipe  ;  and 
though  he  had  as  keen  a  relish  of  claret  as  any  nobleman,  could 
be  very  happy  over  a  pot  of  porter.  It  was  further  a  constant 
maxim  with  Adam  Crotch,  in  economising,  to  sacrifice  the  lesser 
enjoyment  to  the  greater,  and  alwajs  to  denj  himself  what  he 
could  best  spare.  Accordingly,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  a 
new  book  and  a  new  coat»  his  rule  was  to  got  the  book  aad  go 
without  the  coat  ;  and  truth  indeed  compels  us  to  add,  thatwhen 
the  question,  lay  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  man^  he  gène- 
lially  deeided  it  in  farour  of  the  fbnner.  It  was  abstraetedly  much 
more  désirable,  he  maint^ned,  to  lirewell  than  to  look'well,  sinee 
a  JiBgard  for  appearances,  as  sueh,  dep^ids  upoa.what  we  choose  to 
tlank  ;  whereas  we  cannot  heip  feelii^.the  pLeasuresof  the  palate. 
Hience  he  was  somewhat  inclined  to  reverse  the  maxim  of  **  Pineh 
thestoma«h,  paraper  the  baok/*  and  he  woald  often  argue  that 
of  the  two  weaknesses  epiourism  was  by  far  more  respectable 
than  vanity,  becaise,  at  ail  events,  there  was  no  faUacy  in  the 
delight  attending  it.  With  so  much  of  the  hon^  vivant,  then,  in 
his  compositien,  is  it  not  strange  that,  in  his  marriage,  he  disre- 
^sjrded  pecumary  considérations  ?  !Nx)t  so.  His^  means,  though 
moderato,  were  sufficient,  he  calculated,  to  maintaia  bis  wife  and 
hunself  comibrtably,  according  to  his  notions  of  c(»nfert,  through 
A  systematic  frugaiity,  consisting  in  the  remmeiation  of  ail  wamts 
of  whieh  the  mind  can  divest  itself  by  reasoning. 

New  there  are  two  words  to  every  bargain  ;  and  Adam  Crotch 
did  not  plunge  into  matrimony  without  first  having  inquired  wha^ 
Amelia  would  say  to  the  plan  of  life  whieh  he  làkà  chalked  out. 
Her  answers  were  most  satbfactory.  When  Adam  ezplained  to 
her  the  différence  between  a  real  and  a  factitious  gratification,  and 
ftsked  her  whether,  content  with  true  happdness^  she  eeuld  des|H6e 
its  illusery  phantom,  she  would  reply,  **  Oh  yes  !"  with  an  enthu* 
siasm  whieh  none  but  young  ladies  who  are  in  love  can  pronounee 
thèse  woids  with.  It  is  true  that,  the  next  moœe&t,  sbe*  would 
express  an  admiration  of  a  shawl  or  a  beimeè,  dubieusly^oBeisteBi 
with  the  sentiment  te  whieh  she  had  just  assented  ;  but  true  lere 
has  a  large  eharity,  and  Atiam^  gwre  her  the  benefii  of  the  dei^. 
'^  She.  is  young,"  he  said  to  hims^.  '*A.few  sfi^ts  fixmi  tfattt 
qjpa^ire  of  yanîty,  i&  whieh  ail  w^nen  aire  educc^ed^  stiM  eleaare 
to  her  :  but. Time,, aîded.  by  those  prineif^  fov  whose  pepeeptiiam 
shor  has->  suoh  aa  aptitude,  will  seon  wipe.  th«m .  oS*  She.  is 
Iierfect:<whAt  UKatali»?  but.she^l&pai£eoiihle^.aft'>£Mta& 
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tBXk  he^  She  ha&itbe  ti-ua  métal  in  her — "twîll  be  easy  to  deosidise 
it."  A  friead  mî^t  hâve  whispered,  **  Not  bo  fiast^  Croleh.  It 
îs  a  diffîoult  ebemisti^  :  sueh  affinities  are  hard  to  oyercome/' 
Adam,  however,  had  made  up  bis  mind  ;  and,  on  bis  maturest 
délibération^  pn^KXBed  tbat  tbey  sbould  be  quietly  married. 

Tbeir  maniag^  took  ^Aaee,  but  not  altogetber  quietly.  There 
were  two  matters  eonnected  witli  tbe  event,  on  wbicb  àieyvbad  a 
edigbt  dif^enoe  of  opinion  at  tbe  outaet.  AU  other  prelimiiiarieE 
baving  been  settled,  **  Adam,  dear,"  said  tbe  betrotbed,  **  wbere 
gball  we  order  our  iffedding  cake,  and  wbom.  ^lall  we  send 
eards  to.'* 

*'  A  wedding-cake  !  "  exdaimed  Croteb  astonidied.  **  Cards  I 
my  dear  girl — wbat  do  we  want  with  eitber?" 

*'  Oh!  we  must  bave  tbem,  of  eouree,  loTe,"  sbe  replied. 

"  Why  of  course?"  asked  tbe  pbilosopber.  **  You  ajre  not 
fimdi  of  sweeta,  neitber  am  I,  and  the  yery  few  fn^ads  we  mean 
to  yifiit'We  oan  writeto.'' 

"But  tbey  will  eipect,"  urged  tbe  yew^  lady,  "  our  cards  and 
a  pîece  of  cake.     We  sbould  oonsider  otbers,  you.know,  Adam." 

**  Yes,  my.  dear/'  said  Orotob,  **  of  course  we  sbould  ;  but»  wbat 
b^iefit  will'  anybedy  dérive  from  our  sending  th^n  a.moutbful!of 
plum^cake  ?  Wbat  is  it  to  eat  ?  Tbere  wx>uld.ba  somathiogin-  a 
large  lump  :  but  tbat  is  eut  of  tbe  question.  As  te  cards,  tbey 
are  wboUy  unaeeeseary.  T  object  to^  tbem  on^  principle,  as  cour 
y^ittooal  humbug,  dictated  by  tbe  mère  caprice  of  soeiety." 

**  StiU,"  pJeaded  Amelia,  '*  we  bad  better  do  wbat  is  UMial." 

"  Granted,"  be  returned  ;  "  when  tbere  is  no  partictdar  reason 
to  the  contiBiy,  I  admit  youp  abstract  proposition.  But,  in  this 
instance»  we  sball  lose  meney.  It  will  cost  us  two  or  tbree  guineas 
at  least*  ;  and*  for.  wbat  ?  Sfo  pleanure  to  oursdyes,  or  anybedy 
else." 

**  But  surely  we  oan  i^rd.it,.dear." 

*'  Nobodyi  oan,  tkat  is,  ougbt^  to  alfordimere  waste.  Noi  a  far- 
thisg  ougbt  to  be  so  squandeved.  It.  bad  better  be  gÎTen  away 
in  oharity." 

**  But  people  will  be  offeaded,  dearest,  if  we  don't  send^tbem 
n^at  tbey*  will  expeet." 

**  Tben  let  tbem  be  offended,  my  girl  !  "  exolaimed^  Adam 
€ït>tcbi;  *'  yrkj  sbould- we  regard  unreasonable  people  ?  " 

**  Ob,  you  know,  Adam,"  sbe  answered^  **  it  isn*t  OTearybody 
Aftt^alike  you  :  and  it  is^best-noimakeeneiuies,  isn't  it  ?" 

t2 
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'*  Humph  !**  ejaculated  the  philosopher,  musing,  as  if  this  lasi 
considération  had  some  weight  with  him,  *'  there^s  something  in 
that.  Well — corne — we'll  e'en  foUow  the  ways  of  this  ahsurd 
world  for  once.  But,  Amelia,  mind  one  thing  ;  we*ll  hâve  none 
of  that  silly  silver  twist  ahout  our  cards.  That  is  a  pièce  of  fiddle- 
faddle,  not  only  imhecile,  hut,  to  me,  disgustingly  vîilgar." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  '*  was  Amelia *&  answer,  in  a  tone  which 
rather  inclined  her  loyer  to  doubt  whether  her  advocacy  of  cards 
and  bride-cake  arose  from  motives  strictly  of  policy.  Bride-cake 
and  cards,  however, — though  by  no  means  with  the  good-will  of 
Crotéïw — were  ordered.  "  It  will  cost  us,"  he  thought,  "just 
three  guineas  more  to  be  married  than  I  had  calculated.  In  what 
can  we  retrench  to  meet  the  loss  ?  ** 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  at  their  marriage,  except  the 
circumstance  of  the  bridegroom  begging  a  relation  of  the  young 
lady's,  who  was  présent,  to  divest  himself  of  a  large  white  satin 
bow  which  he  wore  in  his  coat.  Adam  terined  it  a  superfluity 
neither  useful  nor  omamental,  and  of  the  nature  of  an  excrescence. 
This  remark  gave  great  offence  to  the  wearer  ;  and  Mr.  Crotch 
still  further  scandalised  his  wife's  relations  by  going  to  church  in 
his  every-day  clothes.  The  wedding  over,  Adam,  now  a  married 
man,  conducted  his  wife  to  the  church-door  ;  where — ^for  the  nup- 
tials  were  solemnised  in  London — he,  to  the  increased  indignation 
of  the  said  relations,  handed  his  bride  into  a  hack  cab,  and 
bade  the  driver  go  to  the  Ëlephant  and  Castle  ;  on  their  arrivai 
whereat  he  took  an  omnibus,  and  therein  proceeded  with  his 
partner  to  Norwood,  there  to  pass  the  day. 

'*  I  think,"  he  said,  **  Amelia,  we  may  as  well  hâve  a  honey- 
day  ;  for  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that — though  it  is  rather 
absurd — we  shall  not  be  able  to  settle  down  till  to-morrow.  The 
notion  of  a  honey-moon  is,  to  me,  altogether  a  mistake.  To  begiu 
married  life  in  a  style  that  one  cannot  keep  up,  is  most  irrational. 
The  better  plan  is  to  commence  living  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  to 
increase  our  expenditure  with  our  means." 

**  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be  at  the  sea-side,  though,  for  a 
few  week  s,"  observed  the  young  bride. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  answered  her  philosophie  husband,  "if  we 
could  afford  it." 

"Oh  !  but  we  could  afford  it,  Adam,  dear.  I  should  not  mind 
pinching  in  a  little  when  we  came  back." 

"  But  look  hère,  Amelia,  replied  Mr.  Crotch.      "  Supposé  oiir 
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enjojment  at  the  sea-sîde  to  bc  equal,  saj,  to  six,  and  tliat  of  our 
ordinary  life  at  home  to  three  ;  then,  to  make  up  for  the  expense 
of  six,  during,  for  instance,  the  next  month,  we  must  giye  up,  for 
tlie  month  after  that,  three  ;  which  will  leave  us  none  at  ail  :  and 
then,  looking  forward  to  this  privation  will  interfère  a  great  deal 
with  the  enjojment  that  we  put  down  at  six." 

**  Oh  dear  !  "  cried  the  lady,  "  how  this  omnibus  makes  my 
head  ache  !  " 

Arrived  at  Norwood,  they  stroUed  about,  then  dined,  and  in  the 
cvening  retumed  to  town.  Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  the  phi- 
losopheras married  life. 

The  paradise  to  which  Adam  Orotch  led  bis  wife  was  the  second 
heaven  of  a  décent  lodging-house,  otherwise  called  a  two-pair-back. 
This,  however,  was  to  be  merely  a  temporary  abode,  to  serve 
until  they  could  iind  a  small  bouse,  commensurate  with  their  cir- 
cumstances,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  town.  With  such  a  dwelling 
they  soon  were  provided  ;  and  now  arose  the  question  of  fiimish- 
îng  it,  whereon  the  philosopher  discoursed  as  follows  : — 

**  The  essential  points,  my  dear,  to  look  to  in  choosing  fumiture 
are,  comfort  and  utility.  We  cannot  sit  comfortably  in  an  incon- 
vénient chair  ;  but  so  long  as  the  chair  is  convenient  its  material 
matters  little.  We  may  apply  the  same  principle  to  beds,  tables, 
andfire-irons." 

**  Certainly,"  answered  Mrs.  Crotch. 

**  Not  but  what,'*  continued  Adam,  **  there  is  a  certain  pleasure 
derived  by  the  sensé  of  vision  from  handsome  fumiture,  and  if  this 
can  be  obtained  without  financial  embarrassment,  well  and  good  ; 
but  the  annoyance  at  being  hampered  in  circumstances  is  much 
more  than  équivalent  to  such  gratification.  *^' 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  dear,"  said  she.  **  Well,  now 
you  see,  love,**  he  pursued,  **  we  can  get  a  set  of  deal  chairs  and 
tables  for  a  comparative  trifle  ;  we  can  cover  the  chairs  with  what- 
dye-call  it,  and  make  cushions  for  them  ourselves.  We  can  put 
oil-cloths  on  the  tables  and  paint  their  legs,  which  will  make  them 
look  quite  well  enough  ;  and  a  floor-cloth  of  green  baizo  will  be 
just  as  good  as  the  best  Turkey  carpet.** 

**  My  dear — ^what  are  you  talking  about  ?  *'  demanded  bis  wife 
in  amazement. 

"  Why,  that  instead  of  mahogany  and  rosewood,  and  fine  car- 
pets,  in  which  there  is  no  essential  advantage,  we  will  bave  deal 
chairs  and  tables,  and  green  baize.** 
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**  I  ne^r  heard  of  suoh  a  thing  !  ''  exclaimed  .the  lady. 

*'  BonH  you  see  that  by  «o  doing  we  shall  hâve  the  more  to  ^tt 
and  drink,  love,  and  be  enabled  to  «are  BomeUûiig'  over  in  eate  ef 
a  rainy  day  ?  *' 

''  Ofa  !  you  are  joking,  Adam/'  she  answered. 

"  Joking  ?  "  he  repeated.     *  *  l^ot  at  ail.  " 

'' Deal  ehahrB  and  tables,  and  a  green^bataecarpet  !''  aÉke 'ex- 
claimed.    **  Horrible  !  " 

'<  Wbat  is  the  matter  !  You  -admttted  ^my  proposiAron  witb 
regard  to  fumiture  in  the  abstract,"  saidrthe  philosi^rber. 

**  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  she  retorted.     **  Bother  the  abstract.  " 

*'  Amelia  !    My  dear  !  '*  ezolaimed  the  astonîshed  huaband. 

"  I  bave  no  patienee  witb  you  !  **  she  cried. 

Adam  first  stared,  then  -  whistled,  and  Ifaen  sat  'faim«elf  down 
biting  bis  nails,  whilst  bis  irritated  «pouse  ovenVbelmed  fakn  wHb 
upbraidïngs  for  neglect  and  want  of  feelîng,  begmning  witb  tbe 
cards«nd>oake,  introduoing,  in  aiiecession,  the  xsab,  ^he  omnibus, 
and  the  moon  mimm  honey,  and  co*dviding  witb  tbe  proposai 
respeeting  tbe  fumiture.  She  was  a  poor,  tmiseraUe  wonian  ;  no 
wife  in  the  world  bad^ever  been^reated  as  «fae^as  ! 

Tke  philosopher  wos  fain  to  make  "bis  pea«e  by  coneeding  the 
poiilt  as  to  the  npbolstery,  and  the  bouse,  amid  bis  -si^presaed 
groans,  was  furnished  in  fasbionable  style. 

AmoDg  otber  domestic  exigencies  tlmt  soon  arose,  was  tbat  of  a 
set  of  dinner  plates.  Adam,  this  time,  withont  conculth^  Amelia, 
went  and  ordered  a  service  of  pewter.  Tbe  plates  were  sent  tbome. 
No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Orotch  behold  lèem  than,  «*»iMg  one,  she- 
dashed  it  indtgnantlyon  tbe'ground.     It  was  unbroken. 

''  See,*'  observed  the  phOosopher,  witb  Boild  eqtnnîmity,  *<  th» 
advantage  of  pewter  orer  China  !  " 

"  Oh,  nonseifôe  !  *'  exolaimed  Amelia. 

**  It  is  not  nonsense,"  retumed  Adam.     **  Wbat is  thete  in  a' 
plate  ?     Nothing — ^but  the  f ood  upon  it^^tbat  is  of  imy  «onaeqoence. 
What  objection  -isthere  to  dining  off  pewter  ?  " 

**  I  canH;  bear  it,"  she  repHed. 

*'Butwhy?" 

"Becauselcan't." 

**Now  don't  you  see,"  reasoned  Adam,  "how  absurdly  yoB 
talk.  You  can't'bcar  it  because  you  can't.  Dœs  ât  hurt  your 
eycs,  or  make  yonriiead  acbe  ?    Doefl>it>pain  you. in  «ny  way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  it — and  that's  emmgh." 
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"'No,  my  gwd  girl/'nTgedCpotch,  <Ht  is:ii«t  enofQgh.  Vfhen 
we  ^saif'^bat  we  ean!t  bearia^thing,  we  meaatfaat  i</  produecs  an 
intolérable  sensation.  What  intolérable  sflM»thBii.<iee8'a  ptwtor 
plate  prodiieein  jou  ?  '' 

''Every:Aei»attonI  " 

'*  Oh  ncK7  !  *  '  expostolated  /Adsm ,  < <  thîa  i  k  Tery  ^nanasmable. 
âappoBe  j«u  «sked  ime  why  I  cacn't  bear  ibaoea,  for  liattance.  I 
can  tell  jaa.  Tbat  which  vinakes  aae  letl  nwamsk,  J  can't  bear. 
£ae»niniaà«8  n^r  f eel  nattsea*     TbcrtE^ave  I  ««n't  beacr  b«oon.*' 

"No more  ean  I/' «nsfirerod  Mrfi.iODoteli. 

"What'doyoumean!  " 

"  Wfay,ithat  horrid  ^Monithat  you  are  i^wsys  queting.'' 

"  Oh— fieoh  !  ''  exckttBied  ihe  philosoplier,  "what  îs  tkat.to  the 
purpose.  I  wish  I  coiid  «mak»  you  undentmd  the  nafeme  ef  <a 
sylloffism/' 

"I  knoflPT^why  y)0u-d<»Hflike:it,**  awerted  Croteh. 

"  Theniif  you  Âo,  why  do  yonask  ?  **  idi«  r^^died; 

"  Beeaiisal  wish  you fto^eefwhy.  J  «boiddihavio  prQnr«d:to  you» 
if  you  hadieft'mego  on,  thatyoordislike-taitiJtxKwe^frmn-a^wiQiig 
feeling.*' 

•"  What  WTong  feding  ?  " 

"  Yaatty  and'ORdve ieuBièdfiRiBness.  ' ' 

"  I  aminol  vain,  I.anr>lU)t>fastidk»l8^'^8dbèed  hk^wife»  and^ihen 
pceeeeded'jto  erjfiitmaiy. 

Sueh  wore  the  '^cenes  cthat  w«re  «nMtcd  i^Boost  jdaily  beiween 
Ad«m  Groteh  .and  his  irelpmate.  They  waated  forks.  Adam 
axgued  (that  steel  yrmàà  amswer  ^erery  .por^Me.  Mrs.  Croteh 
insifiied  on  '  siiver.  :He  objeeted  to  >  the  «vpierâuity  of  a .  erest >  iipon 
them  as  taxable  :  ;  >  she  «oAtended  for  it  -ea  ariitocxatio.  ^He  '  wanted 
her  to  -  wBarïStoff  dreEses .;  .she  would  faare  «ilk.  One  of  thcir  nsosi 
serions  dispute&rarof&onthe  «ubjeetof  .cottoiirp«ttket4iandkerehte£s. 
"What  «arthly  Toanoai,"  he^deœanéed,  <<  conàl  tbere  exbt  for 
wîantingany^ther?"  éhe  ajBswered"  BveryreaMn  *'— ^feat  gafse 
nene. 

RessoDB,  howerrer,  >i^  dîd  give,  ocoasîonally,  Ïot  her^widies. 
She  wanted  .a  white  bonnet.  Wkjl  Becauie  Mrs.  iWilion  had 
one.  Sbe  dceirvdto  hâve  Yeaetian  blinds  for  the  poriovr  window. 
Whcsrefore'?  Sifeh  an  ^enânellifthineat  had  been  vadded  :to  Mrs. 
Blake's.  She  wished  to  keep  a  page.  On  what  aceoantf?  Mrs 
Baker'Was  going  to  keep  one.      But  thèse  arguments  were  the 
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minors  of  Byllogisms  whose  majors  were  non-apparent  to  Adam 
•Orotch.  It  was  lu  vain  that  he  tried  to  ezplaîn  to  her  the  nature 
of  the  petUio  principii. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Adam  had  sons  and  daughters.  His 
philosophy  now  encountered  fresh  trials.  Disquiet  and  doctors' 
h\\h  he  was  prepared  for  ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  réquisi- 
tions of  monthlj  nurses.  He  had  not  counted  on  supemumerarj 
jiapkins,  bibs,  caps,  pinafores,  ribbons,  feathers,  frocks,  and  trou- 
sers.  Occasional  disturbance  whilst  at  his  studies  he  had  expected, 
but  he  never  thought  he  should  be  called  from  his  books  to  rock  a 
cradle.  An  expédient  which  he  adopted  to  lighten  this  especial 
burden  should  be  recorded.  It  consisted  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
«moke-jack  to  produce  the  required  motion  ;  but  this  arrangement 
was  continually  interfered  witîi  by  the  cook. 

Grievously,  too,  was  his  rationalism  outraged,  during  the  period 
Antécédent  to  the  natiyity  of  each  little  Crotch.  What  but  whim 
and  caprice  could  beget  a  craving  for  gingerbread,  shrîmps,  pickled 
cabbage,  syllabub,  and  artichokes  ?  Once  he  was  inflexible, — ^he 
could  not  afford  compliance, — and  to  his  eternal  disgrâce  among 
the  neighbourîng  gossips,  and  the  never-ending  reproaches  of  Mrs. 
-Crotch,  the  brand  of  Burgundy  in  purple  indelible,  was  imprinted 
on  his  offspring's  brow  ! 

His  calculations  thus  confounded,  his  System  thus  upset,  his 
scheme  of  domestic  happiness  thus  baffled,  what  was  the  philosopher 
io  do  ?  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  eut  down  his  own  expenses 
to  the  lowest  possible  mark.  He  renounced  wine,  he  forswore 
grog,  he  relinquished  even  the  solace  of  his  pipe — he  drank  his 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar — ^he  lived  on  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  that  would  support  nature.  He  bought  no  new  books  ;  his 
étudies  were  arrested  that  he  might  avoid  arrest.  A  small  patri- 
mony  was  ail  he  had  to  subsist  on.  This  he  had  thought  to  do  by 
close  shaving  on  philosophical  principles,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  effect  it  by  an  economy  opposed  to  his  philosophy. 

Our  latest  account  of  Adam  Crotch  represents  him  as  meditating 
some  scheme  for  the  enlargement  of  his  means.  He  intends  to 
dévote  those  faculties,  heretofore  employed  on  spéculation,  to 
business.  Would  that  he  could  discover  that  Stone,  whose  acquisi- 
tion bas  so  long  been  the  philosopheras  object  !  In  the  meantimc, 
let  philosophers  in  gênerai,  and  those  of  the  Crotch  school  in  par- 
ticular,  about  to  marry,  study  attentively,  that  chapter  in  the  book 
^f  human  nature  whose  spécial  subject  is  woman. 

P.L. 
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A  TERRIBLE  région — ^lighted  bj  neîther  siin  nor  star.  One  can 
hardlj  breathe  for  the  throngs  that  press  upon  us  on  ail  sîdes, — tbat 
glide,  and  ait,  and  wbeel  to  and  fro, — the  spiritual  wrecks  tbat,  from 
the  fîrst  day  of  création,  the  surging  sea  of  life  bas  bee  never  cast- 
ing  up  upon  thèse  awful  shores.  Hosts  of  faces — pale,  as  from  the 
contemplation  of  some  new  and  most  unutterable  horror,  bear 
down  upon  you  every  instant  ;  they  will  overwbelm  you  in  their 
wild  career — tiieir  ghastly  eyes  almost  touch  your  own,  yet  they 
are  gone  ;  they  bave  passed  over — around — ^througb  you  ;  unsub- 
stantial  as  the  business  on  which  they  are  engaged. 

It  is  the  very  mockery  of  worldly  existence.  See  the  Miser 
there  ;  how  he  guards  the  heap  he  bas  raised,  to  remind  him  of 
bis  beloved  gold  !  How  he  glares  upon  ail  who  approach  !  Would 
any  one  touch  it,  he  is  at  bis  throat.  Misérable  shade  I  what 
avails  it  ?  Suddenly  the  intended  murderer  and  bis  victim,  as  by 
the  influence  of  the  same  thought,  burst  out  into  yells  of  laughtor, 
that  Sound  like  so  many  blows  upon  the  dull  earth — they  scatter 
the  pile  to  the  winds — part,  and  presently  begin  again,  each  to 
build,  or  to  contend  as  before. 

Shades  woo,  and  other  shades  listen  ;  the  seducer  will  triumph. 
But — shudderingly — he  Aies  ;  just  when  she  ceases  to  do  so. 

Hère,  in  the  centre  of  an  eager  and  struggling  throng,  sits  the 
crowned  and  robed  monarch,  dispensing  honours  among  those  who 
press  forward  exultingly  to  reçoive  them — kneel  and  worship  him 
for  bis  bounty — and  then,  as  though  some  subtle  poison  ran  through 
their  veins  as  the  ribbon  touched  their  breast,  or  as  though  the 
coronet  bumt  into  the  very  brain,  as  it  was  placed  upon  the  head, 
suddenly  tear  them  off,  and  dash  them  down,  and  spit  upon  them, 
in  contempt  and  hatred,  before  the  giver's  own  eyes.  Yet,  behold, 
they  are  again  struggling  for  the  front  of  the  circle. 

Statesmen  sit  in  solemn  council.  A  sedate  form  rises,  utters 
words  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  a  poverty-stricken  people, 
and  déplores  in  eamest  language  their  ignorance  ;  but  bis  words 
are  responded  to  by  curses  from  the  myriads  around  ;  the  neigh- 
bourîng  gibbet  catches  liis  eye — ^he  leaps  up  in  frenzy,  re-echoing 
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every  curse  upon  his  own  head  ;  his  onlj  prayer  is  for  instant 
annihilation. 

Warriors  pursue,  and  the  stricken  fall  ;  yet  in  the  very  moment 
of  conquest  the  victor's  ann,  like  a  dreamer's,  becomes  unnerved. 
Some  strange  consciousness  OTerpowcfrshim  ;  hetums  away  ;  the 
pursued  now  becomes  the  pursuer,  and  with  the  same  resuit.  Yet 
Miser,  SedoMr,  King,  .^tatesmon,  Worrior,  mcKt-go  on  thos  eter- 
nally.  Tkey  are  tbe  mimMof  tth^ir  own  former  state.  Tke^aU- 
absorbing  pattion  lof  life  r^nakias  hcre  in  .«U  its  'inteittity  ;  their 
punifihmeat  is  to  «ee  it  in  iis  true  duErader. 

And  hoir  they  sttll  koT«riip«n  the  Tory  ec^  of  thete  .^0omy 
shores,  yesming  eTortoTeaross  the  fatal  Btream,  and  lire  agwt — 
oh,  how  differ6ntly->^ihe  y«srs  aUetted  to  tfaem  of  luniian  oxistanee. 
And  tbat  thoaght^will  4KNnetiaMs  attaythe  int(4eraUe  ferer  tiiat 
preys 'upon  tkem.  ''Hère  to» -they 'waieh  the 'moTewcnte  of  the 
unresting  ferryman,  who  will  draw  an  oecatmal  smiie  from  ';the 
most  forlom,  by  bis  natter  inctiffierenee  to  •  the  quatity,  or  quarrels, 
or  appeals,  of  his  'vpiritual  freîght.  See,  -.for  'mstance,  'wben  a 
dnke  is  oompkdnîag,  in  langvnige  almost  inarttculatewitb^en^tion, 
that  he  bas  been  soated  bv  the  sideof  one  of  his  own  iaboBvers — 
what  can  bermore  full  of  eontsnt^than  worthy  Obanm^s  face? 

Then  the  trial  of  ibe.nefwveoDaers  befbre  Bfa»àaBK«th«s-*-^m«8l 
nnerring  and  rigbteoufrof  judg«a.  HttYe'they  aougfat  thetgood  oi 
their  fellow*men  ? — a  thausand  errorsare  oyeijooàoed  ;  onthe^ffii^ 
of  joy  and  love  the  glad  âpirits  are  dismiased  :to-tbeir  Elyâim. 
There  they,  too,  live  oorer  a^ain  theirf foTootfr  Hins.  Tkare  they, 
too,  bare  a  more  than::mortal  Knowledge 'of  whatitètosetHresahestd 
baye  been.;  and  the  partial  becomes  a  «omplsle  banisony.  Biave 
they  pursned'chieâytkeir  own  gratiôeaiioasf  ?  ino^exouMsmowMEve 
them  ;  theyjoin>tkerb«nd>thatfezteiids  aroiiné^ar,'farîaway,  Bnm- 
berlets  ias  the  ' smds  of  the  ahore.  Hâve  they  ontragedTall  <ilie nmoit 
saored  laws  «f  iiatu>e,iaad  n»de  their  liyes  a^nniversal  bnrdenr?^- 
the  ironigates  of  Tartaras  yawn  wide 'for  then  i>eiMath  theinéeet; 
they  sink  amid  athoiMond  shiieks  €uid  <sonnds>  of>iiorror. 

Bnt  ^hiefly  they  haoïit  theae  shores  in .  méenc  to  *  leam'^hat  m 
passing  in  the  world  ^bove  ;  and  whether  dt  be^tbat  qaane  cbric 
inklinga  bare  TeiJchcd^hem,  that  t^ereîgn'of  tbe  ÎBexonbèeiPhito 
will  paes.  away^hlfserer  the  worid  «bail  •  censé  *to  ^vesd^noBb  Anln 
jects'for  puiMsbment,  or  whether  it  be  tbatilie  fiirtberrâMy^ 
from  6^,  a«d  ail  thia^  «purtaining -dicretOy  the  'lets  Tfanena 
become  their  paags,  maaiy  lisien -with:4taoint«i»it>'tbftt.k -isex^ 
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pressiUj  tooehingito  augfat  that  speales  of  improyemeat  ;  and  tam 
away  in  drearier  hopekesness  thsn  erer,  as  tbey  leam  faow  Btron^^ 
runs  the  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet,  obedient  to  their 
desthiy,  ioveh  bot  *the  inaster  passion,  and  theimnclering  spirit 
seeks  again  its  old  gratification,— begins  onee  more  to  heaTO  the 
stone  up  the  hill. 

"  Ha  !  the  boat  ha»  jnst  gronnded/'  etûlahm  the'shade  of  a 
stock-jobber,  as  fae  nisheB  ferward  and  qnefttiona  ^e  ferryntan. 

**  Charon,  Charon  !  yonremember  me  ;  I  died  lastnigbt.  Tell 
me,  there  ^  a  .good  îeHaw,  whot  -was  the  decieîon  on  the  York 
line  to-dflfy  "?  Tell  me.  J  hold-^I  amm  l'did  hoM-^^ten  thomand 
poonds-worthof  shares.  Tell  me  correo%  ;  and  yon  shall  hove 
some  ^area  yomBetî,  in  iàe  very  next  aUotments  I  hare  to  do- 
with." 

**  Is  he'deadyet,  Charon  ?— the  inomnbent,  I  meon.  What  a 
worid  it  "WM  !  That  I  Bhould  live  for  thirty  years,  daily  looking 
for  his  death,  and  :^en  die  myself  before  him  !  Is  he  dead, 
Charon  ?  youknow,  the  vicarage  was  prounted  to'me.'' 

**  Wirfl,  Charon,  what  news  ?  Is  Ae  world  anybetter  or  worsa 
sisec  we  leftit  V* 

**  No,  genileHien— no  ;   ihei«  's  no  newB  -worth   mentionhig» 
The  world  was  always  wicked  ;  now  it  *s  getting  dnll  into  the 
biu^in.    Well,  I  skall  be  ail  the  merrier  forît.— Oh,  by  the  bye, 
some  among  you  may  think  it  newffto  hear  that^iey  Ve talking  of 
puttiç^  Cromwell  amoDg  the  kings.     I  nMsn  his  statue/' 

'*  Father  !" 

•^Oharies!'' 

F€n*ti  moment  iitere  wbe  a -deep  pause.  The  two  spivits  who- 
had  thus  -spoken  gazed  m  eoch  other*s  'eyes,  seeking  to  read  a 
confinnstion  of  tiie  tmthof  whait  they  had'heard.  They  i^oek 
whh  émotion,  ;flaid,>  as  ^if  to  relic^e  the  preserure  on^beîr  throbbing- 
temples,  took  oS  the  golden  eiroles  that  'pressed  ihem.  It  was 
the  accidentai  gestnre  (^  a  moment  ;  but,  with  a.sudden  coneoiouB- 
ness,  they  hurriedly  replaced  the  -symbols  of  their  learthly  «tate.. 
The  elder  then  started  forwards. 

**  Charon,  you  must  be  mad,  or  there  is  réb^iîon  agam  in 
Englimd-^another  Cfomwell  arisen.  You  fwget,  Charon,  mj- 
son  ^was  restored  ;  thiH;  monorchy  regained  its  own.  '  ' 

"  îhfad  !  I  did^ndt  forget  to  brhig  you  hère  at  the  right  tîme,. 
Emg  Charles  ihe  Fh-st  of  England.  Mttd  !  )i\%at,  then,  were» 
yon,  to  corne,  *bs  you  »  did  ?  '  * 
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"  Well,  but  Charon,"  said  the  younger  spîrit,  "consîder  now, 
scrîouslj,  whcther  jou  are  not  mad.  Oromwell  among  the  kings  ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!*' 

"  Harkye,  King  Charles  the  Second  ;  if  1  find  there  is  another 
Cromwell,  I  *ll  take  you  back  to  him,**  And  there with  the  boat- 
man  pushed  off. 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  the  malicious  sconndrel.  Take  me  back  ? 
Jove  forbid  !  until,  at  least,  the  way  's  quite  clear.  But,  father, 
can  it  be  true  ?     Cromwell  among  the  kings  !  " 

'*  Yes,  England  must  be  in  rébellion.  Our  thrones,  Charles, 
are  again  in  danger.  Oh  that  I  could  live  over  agaîn  my  time  ! 
ïhe  canting  traiter  should  not  out-plot  me  then.  My  right  hand 
should  not  know  what  my  left  hand  did.  I  would  gîve  him,  as  I 
before  said  I  would,  the  halter  for  hîs  neck,  that  he  thought  was  to 
be  the  garter  for  bis  leg,  in  reward  for  bis  traitorous  presumption 
in  daring  to  treat  with  me,  an  anointed  king,  for  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  my  own  throne.  Yes  ;  but  I  would  also  take  care  he 
should  not  discoyer  my  purposes,  as  he  did  by  the  discovery  of 
that  fatal  letter,  which  I  had  written  to  my  queen  there,  Hen- 
rietta,  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress.  Alas  !  it  was  that  that 
overthrew  me.     Yet,  can  it  be  ?     Cromwell  among  the  kings  !  '* 

"And  why  not?**  interposed  the  voice  of  one  of  the  new 
corners.  And  the  question  was  caught  up  and  repeated  by  somc 
of  the  shades  around — **  Why  not  ?** 

**  Suppose,  gentlemen,**  said  another,  "  we  try  the  cause.     It 

is  a  great  and  solemn  one,  and  upon  which  a  just  décision *' 

ïïere  the  speaker,  gliding  to  the  side  of  Charles  I.,  with  out- 
stretched  hand,  whispered,  **  I  am  quite  at  y  our  service  ;  what  *s 
your  case?**  Receiving,  however,  no  other  answer  than  a  look 
and  a  gesture  of  most  signiiicant  contempt,  the  barrister  shade 
quietly  remarked,  **  Oh,  very  well  ;  perhaps  the  other  side  will 
require  me.     Come,  let  us  try  the  cause.** 

'*  Find  me  a  fitting  jury,**  observed  the  monarch  :  "then, 
indeed,  I  might  consent  to  state  it.*' 

"  Of  whom  could  a  fitting  jury  be  formed  ?** 

'*  Of  my  equals.** 

"  An  excellent  idea!'*  exclaimed  a  j  ester.  "Hère;  seek  ail 
the  kings  up  to  or  beyond  the  Conquest  ;  they  are  most  of  them 
hovering  about.  But,  let  me  see,  there  's  Bluff  Hal  and  two  or 
tliree  more  down  in  Tartarus.  We  must  bave  him  up,  at  ail 
cvents,   for  the  occasion.     Rhadamanthus  likes  justice. — Quick 
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thero  ;  a  deputation  to  hîm.  Say  we  want  Kîng  Hany  for  an 
hour.  If,  meanwhile,  discipline  be  snspended,  the  gentle  Furies 
nmst  be  patient  ;  lost  time  can  be  easily  made  up  when  he  retums. 
— Quick  tbere,  to  Rhadamanthus. — Harkye  in  your  ear,  brother 
shade  of  the  long  robe.  Don't  say  anytbing  to  the  rest  ;  but  I  *11 
try  if  I  can  find  you  a  client.     l 'm  off  for  Cromwell." 

And  the  kiugly  court  is  formed.  Tbere  sits,  side  by  side,  in 
fantastic  or  significant  companionship,  the  iron-clad  Edward  I.  and 
the  wool-padded  James  of  Scotland  ;  the  latter  explaining  how 
by  his  wisdom  he  had  succeeded  where  the  former  failed,  and  had 
united  the  two  sister  kingdoms.  Edward  eyes  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  moving  farther  away,  gives  ample  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  brother  soyereign*s  stufied  breeches.  John  and 
Richard  III.  sit  together  in  grim  silence.  Each  sees  in  the  other 
but  a  kind  of  supplementary  and  most  undesirable  révélation  of 
hiraself.  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VII.  are  neighbours,  the  cheerful 
frank  face  of  the  victor  of  Agincourt  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
gloomy  unfathomable  one  of  the  victor  of  Bosworth  Field.  What 
subtle  knots  of  policy  you  think  the  one  could  form  ;  how  easily  the 
other  could  brush  them  ail  away.  Richard  II.  seems  to  sit  apart 
with  his  griefs»  yet  looking  occasionally  with  an  eamest  and  sym- 
pathising  face  upon  Charles,  whose  fate  and  character,  in  many 
respects,  resembled  his  own.  Two  only  seem  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other — ^Edward  the  Confesser  and  Henry  VI. — and  the 
latter  is  just  now  lamenting  to  his  companîon  that  he  could  not 
hâve  lived  in  Edward's  own  era.  Henry  VIII.  too  sits  alone  ;  and 
cannot  understand  why  he  is  not  spoken  to.  Two  or  three  times 
he  is  about  to  call  out  for  some  one*s  exécution,  or  for  a  maid  of 
honour,  to  amuse  him  and  relieve  his  bodily  pangs  ;  but  he  bas 
found  those  calls  so  useless  before,  that  he  contents  himself  with 
occasionally  turning  his  great  and  unwieldy  bulk,  sa  as  to  sit 
somewhat  more  easily.  William  the  Conqueror  sits  by  William  IV.  ; 
Elizabeth  by  her  boy  brother  Edward  VI.,  as  though  to  take  care 
of  him  ;  Tudor  Mary  with  the  gallant  and  licentious  friend  and 
conqueror  of  Warwick, — ^Edward  IV. 

**  Brothers,"  began  the  eamest  and  musical  voice  of  Charles, 
*'  I  hâve  to  ask  you  in  brief  terms,  if  it  be  fitting  that  a  usurper 
should  sit,  even  in  effîgy,  in  the  seats  that  you  bave  made  sacred.'* 

There  was  an  uneasy  movement  visible  on  the  part  of  soveral  of 
the  royal  personages.  At  length,  the  Conqueror  roughly  inquired, 
**  Whom  do  you  call  usurper  ?     Harold  said  I  was  one." 
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'<  Yet.;  but/'  iml<%  respondod'.  Charifis^  ''^Fvm  omilâ  mge  the 
plea  that  tke*  G<mfe0ftor  bequeathedi  jaw  tba  tfarose.  Tfaat  was 
greaily  in  yourftwrour.** 

<'  No  cUmbt»  but  it  did  not  wîn  thetbattle  of  Hiwtûigft.  Brother, 
don*t  deoeÎTe  yourself.  Th»  only  pl«a.  I  ralîed'  on  was  mj  own 
good  sword.  li  was  suffioieiit..  Trusta  moy  I  nemcr  afitenrard  saw 
aie  king,  maii*  or  fiend»  tfaat  vttt.]]afc  saon  aatisied  of  my,  right  to 
be  the  kiBg:of  England.'' 

*<  Or  perfaa^  jour  diaeriimiuitiDg' mi^eafy' would  oonsider  me  a 
usurper  V*  inquired  Botiogbrdie. 

**A  moat  pamioious  and  détestable' OHe/'  oried  hîs  cousin 
Biohard^  starûng  up*  and.appealivg  ia  tbe  mositpassionate  manner 
to  tbe  other  monarebs.  '*  He  ia  a  tnaitor  dyed  ail  ovier  with  crime. 
Tbe  panthères  bide  is  not  so  tfaiekly  i^tted.  Oh,  brethren,  be  just 
to  yourseiy^s  and  me.  Brandi  as  ha.desa*ve8»  this  bokl,  bad, 
fiaitbless  man^-^-4biB — tbda  Bollnghroke.  WJiat  ngfat  had  he  to 
tbe  tbrone?  '* 

''  Why,  in-sooth»  my  angry  bpotber,  I.belî«fe  Lmayvfoilew  the 
worthy  example  set*  me,  and  acknowladge»  tbat<  my.  n^tst  lay  in 
my  acabbard.  Pity  youidtd  not  think(it<wo>thiwbile  to  look  there 
for  it.  I  don't  remember  tbat  you  gave  me  the  -double  ta  fight  a 
single  battle  for  the^  orown.  It  was  very^  kindi  of  you.  I  am 
grateful ,  and  therefmv .  say  na  more.  '  ' 

**  Gome,  oome,  to  business/'  said  the  thÎFd  Richard,  '*  I  own  I 
w<MS  ausuiper.  I  threw  buldly.  for  the  dice,  and  theyv  failed  me. 
Yet  even  my  cousin  of  Riohmond.here,  I  think,  yrill  notdeny  I 
was  a  king.     Wbat  ia  it  you.seek  from  us  ?  '' 

**  A  solema  sentence  of  ej[chision  of  Cromwell  ft«m  all'historical 
records,  from  ail  tbose  emblems  of.  honourwhioh  pertain  by  divine 
<Krdinance  ta  God's  anointed  only.  Rranember,  brethren,  ibis  is 
no  offsboot.  of  Qur  own  branches — he  is  not  erea  oonneeted  wHh 
tbe  nobility  of/  tbe  realm.  He  was,  in  a  wovd,.  a  brewer's  son, 
if  net  even, a  member-  of  tbat  trade  hin^alf;" 

'*  Ha  !  tbat  altéra  the  case  refrj.  much,''  observed  Boliiigbroke, 
and  the  other  sovereigns  seemed  generally  to>  a^*ee  wilh  bim. 

'*  A  fellow,''  interposed  tbe  second.  Charles,  *'whose  atrocîties 
I  punished  with  the  gibbett  at  Tyburn— ^after  bis*  death^.of  oourse. 
I  would  baye  punished  him  b^re,  but  " — 

**  — ^Butheobjected V*  inquired* the  sarcastto HiebardlII.  But 
tbere  was  noanswer.  The  merr}'  moBaroh.wa»palUd  with  teiiror— 
he  grasped  for:  support  the  aim  of  bis  father,  who.witbmoredigQityy 
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but.  wiihsea9odjr.lefi8f&pf>ittheii»loii,  beMd*  tbe  awM'elmde  that 
stood  opposite  to  them-^-^faeir  or  when  arrirMl,  no  one-  kaew.  A 
loog^  spaoe  fae  sio^d  li^oking  uponthe  pair-^lather  aod  bob.  Hîs 
foettores/ weve  mdnij  bttt  grandlj*  <»rf«d,  and  anairof  iaefiable 
DNijeslj^ skoBO  tfarough  them,  tbai  no  oue  couldlook  ob  nmnovcd. 
Thft  sovereigBB  retBnwd  his  gazo'in  deep  eileoce,  an  wttfa  an  eye 
tbat  seemed to  seaffcbinto  tbeir-yerj  betng;  in  ovder  to  disoover 
if  tbere  were  anyï  Uiere  witb  wfaom  his  spiirit  oould  hold  cempa- 
nionship,  the  migbty  shade  looked  roBod  apon  them,  one  bj 
one.  And  there  was  a  pause,  and  a.  partial  kindling  of  tbe 
countenance,  as  tbe  glance  rested  on  tbe  great  warrior  luad  greater 
statesman^  tbe  firsi  Edward.  But  be  saw  not  faim  wbom  be  looked 
for* — ^theking,  wbo  alone  ivas  as  magnanîaiott»  ae  be  was  brave, 
ai^e,  and'p»iriotio— 4ie  saw  mot  Alfred,  aod-  be  turaed  awaj,  as 
tbougb  ail  Personal  interest  in  tbe  cirole  bad  vanisbed  ;  and  ail 
tkafr  renukined  was  tke  Protector»  Gromwell,  oonfrontiDg  tbe  long 
lîne  a(  Bnglish  kings.     At  lengtb  be  spakot 

**  Kings,  by  rigbi  ofidesoent — ^kings,  by  rigbtof  sword  and  tbe 
royal  blood  tbat  runs  in  yoiir  veins, — wbat  is  it  ye  demand  of  me, 
tbe  Proteetor  of  tbe  People  agiânst  your  own  unfitness  and  evil 
doings,  by  tbe  ri^t  tbat  God  ganre  unto  iho^.  and  to<  me  in  the 
council  and  in  tbe  battle-field  ?** 

"  Did  your  Majesty  ever  h«ir  of  this'  kiad-of  rigbt  before  ?" 
înquired  Harry  tbe  Fiftb  of  the  victor  of  Bèswortb.  Henry  was 
sHent  ;  but  his  son,  in  a  votée  tbat  sousded  as  bloated  as  was  his 
frame,  bere  called-  out,  between  the  ]p9xoxyBBa&  of  his  pain,  '*  Oh, 
I  hanged  some  thousands^^  of  tbat  mrt  of — people  ;  eobblers,  and 
brewers  too,  I  dare  say.  And  can't  you  bang  bim  yonder^  and  let 
ua  go  to  dinaer  ?     Ugb  ! '* 

*'  Kings,  wbat  would  ye  ?"  was-  f^ûn  asked  by  tbe  voîee  tbat 
instantly  bushed  ail  others.  Charles  now  spakein  a.tose  tbat 
idiovred  h^w  the  speaker  bad  strung*  his  énergies  to  the  highest 
pokit,.  to  enable  him  to  speak,  as  befitted  bis*  dignity,  to  such  an 
afitag«nist. 

''lidemand  the  excloskm  of  your  statue  from  among  the  kings.'* 

"  And  from  history  ?" 

"  Ob,"  interposed  Charles  II.,  "  I  settled  ail  tbat.  You  will 
find  tbat  the  law  of  England  acknowledges  me  as  the  sovereign 
from  the  day  of  the  murder  of  my  dear  father."  Tbe  shade 
fimiled  as  be  turned  towards  the  speaker. 

"  And  Worcester  field,  do  you  claim  tbat  too  ?     And  ail  the 
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doings  of  the  Protectorate  ?     Truly,  a  merry  gentleman  !     And 
if  I  were  chosen,  would  jour  statue  succeed  mine  ?*' 

*'  Certainlj,"  said  a  strange  voice.  AU  the  kings  looked 
round,  and  beheld  witb  surprise  a  man  of  commanding  présence 
and  of  grave  and  severe  beauty  of  aspect.  A  crown  was  upon  liis 
head  ;  jet  none  but  the  Master  Sbade  seemed  to  recognise  him. 
Looks  of  deep  meaning  were  exchanged,  but  tbej  spoke  not. 

**  And  would  the  murderer  of  bis  wives  be  tbere  V* 

**  Ha  !*'  roared  out  Henrj  VIII. 

**  Certainlj/'  again  replied  the  voice  ;  "be  was  a  most  legiti- 
mate  king." 

**  And  tbe  murderer  of  tbe  cbildren  in  the  Tower  ?"  The 
potîshed  Richard  started  as  he  were  stung,  but  seemed  to  besitate 
whetber  he  should  burj  bis  weapon  in  the  offender*s  breast,  or  pass 
tbe  matter  off  witb  a  sarcasm. 

''  And  thèse — things  ?"  continued  the  sbade,  pointing  in  succes- 
sion to  Edward  II.  and  James  I.,  as  tbej  started  from  theirseats^ 
the  last  witb  greater  vivacitj  than  he  haid  ever  before  been  known 
to  exhibit. 

**  How  could  tbej  be  excluded  ?     Were  tbej  not  kings?  " 

**  And  the  child,  too,  fresh  from  the  nurserj  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  he,  too,  was  a  king." 

*'  And  the  bigots,  James  and  Marj  ?" 

**  Both  were  monarchs." 

**  Then  neither  tjrannj,  nor  crime,  nor  vice,  nor  follj,  nor 
intolérance,  nor  gênerai  unfitness,  will  be  anj  disqualification  for 
this  new  temple  for  the  worship  of  rojaltj  ?" 

**  None." 

**  Then,  hings,  what  hâve  Ito  do  there  .^"  And  therewitb  the 
speaker  tumed  and  moved  awaj  ;  be  went  not  imaccompanied. 
The  voice  was  again  beard — 

**  Brother,  none  hère  know  me,  but  thee.  It  is  well.  Let  us 
return,  and  wait  patientlj  for  the  time  when  it  sball  be  perceived 
tbat  there  bave  been  but  two  real  kings  of  the  English  people  ; — 
but  two,  who  bave  made  the  advancement  of  their  permanent 
interests  the  paramount  ohject  of  their  aovereignty,*^ 

J.  S. 
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Secret  Policies. — The  Bureaucrats. 

It  bas  been  remarked  at  tbe  commencement  of  tbese  articles, 
tbat  tbe  true  condition  of  Prussian  politics  was  little  known  in 
England.  Récent  circumstances  are  sure  to  tbrow  a  false  gloss 
over  manj  tbings,  besides  individual  royalty,  and  visits  to  **  people 
and  places  ;"  nor  can  a  few  words  suffîce  to  give  a  clear  and  fuU 
statement  of  a  System  so  complicated  and  concealed.  It  may 
nevertbeless  be  possible  to  présent  a  condensed  yiew  of  leading 
features,  wbicb  need  not  occupy  much  space.  Tbe  cbief  élément 
in  Prussian  politics  is  secrecy — tbe  fundamental  principle  upon 
wbicb  ail  its  wbeels  are  constructed  and  work,  is  tbat  of  dark 
policies  :  wbicb  facts  are  not  denied,  because  too  well  known  in 
tbe  country,  but  excused  under  tbe  plea  tbat  tbey  are  ail  of  a 
patemal  cbaracter.  Tbe  extent,  tberefore,  of  tbis  fatberly  care 
and  kindness,  and  tbe  various  forms  taken  by  tbe  loving  rod, 
wbicb  so  seldom  **  spares  "  tbe  child,  will  be  best  displayed  by 
tbose  wbo  bave  felt  it.  Sucb  a  view,  separately  considered,  would 
natiiraUy  be  one-sided — ^tbe  sore-sided  ;  tbis,  bowever,  shall  be 
balanced  and  corrected  dispassionately  by  tbose  wbo  bave  seen 
but  not  suffered,  and  assisted  and  proved  by  open  facts  of  daily 
occurrence. 

The  govcmment  of  Prussia  is  tbat  of  an  absolute  monarcby, 
tbe  executive  department  of  wbicb  is  entirely  in  tbe  bands  of  a 
bureaucracy.  The  bureaucrats  are  an  organised  body  of  civil 
offîcers  ;  and  tbe  secret  officers  are  probably  almost  as  numerous 
as  tbe  public  ones.  It  will  bence  be  understood  tbat  tbe  wbole 
machinery  of  govemment  is  carried  on  by  tbese  functionaries, 
establisbed  and  sustained  by  tbe  powers  of  a  despçtic  sovereignty, 
and  tbat  tbe  king  and  tbe  bureaucracy  act  and  re-act  upon  eacb 
otber  witb  an  influence  wbicb  may  perbaps  be  as  systematic  as  it 
certainly  is  habituai. 

A  popular  représentation  and  a  free  constitution  bave  long  been 
desired  by  tbe  great  mass  in  Prussia  ;  but  as  tbis  would  terminate 
the  reign  of  tbe  bureaucrats,  tbey  bave  constantly  opposed  it  by 
every  power  and  influence  tbey  possessed,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
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openlj  and  secretly,  and  up  to  this  tirae  with  snccess.  Never- 
theless,  thelateking  had  found  liimself  compelled  bj  circumstances 
to  promise  ail  thcy  wished  to  the  people.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1814,  the  foUowing  articles  were  agreed  upon  :-t- 

**  1.  A  definite  part  in  the  législature. 

•*  2.  The  Sanction  of  the  Taxes. 

**  3-  Représentation  of  the  Constitution  against  an  undue  inter- 
fèrent on  the  part  of  Ae  King  or  the  Diet.'* 

And  thîs  was  resohred  upon  and  carried,  as  a  minimum  for 
eaeh  state.  After  this  the  late  king  published  the  well-reoi^a- 
bered  document  of  tke  22d  of  May,  1815.  It  contaioed  lûa  flol^nn 
promise  to  give  his  people  a  constitution  ;  a  promise,  be  it  renaeui- 
bered,  which  was  given  in  the  time  of  danger,  when  NapoLe^i 
"was  agaiil  threatening  the  kingdom.  '*  That  tha  priuciples,*'  says 
he  (we  tranalate  his  o\ïrn  words),  '*  upon  which  we  bave  goyemedy 
may  be  truly  handed  down  to  posterity  through  the  médium  of  a 
written  document,  as  a  Ck)nstitution  of  the  Prussîan  dominions, 
afid  jweserved  for  ever,  we  bave  decreed — Ist,  There  shall  he  a 
Mepresentation  of  the  People.**  Varions  o<her  provisions  foUow, 
ail  in  acoordanee  with  that  first  important  déclaration,  and  with  a. 
direct  view  to  carrying  out  such  a  purpose.  And  now  it  will 
be  proper  to  address  a  word  to  the  présent  king  of  Prusaia. 

Frederick  William  IIl.,  the  father  of  the  présent  king,  having 
made  tlie  above  promise  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  never 
having  revoked  it  in  the  same  public  manner,  did  nevertheless 
leave  it  unperformed.  Does  it  not,  tberefore,  devolve  upon  Fre- 
derick William  IV.  to  préserve  his  father's  memory  from  the 
ip>pit4a:^n  of  having  broken  his  word,  by  fulfilling  his  intentions, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  the  yet  more  pressing  requisitiosis 
of  the  people  at  the  présent  day  ?  The  {n'omise  was  made  by  his 
faiiher  as  some  return  for  the  blood  shed  at  Leipzig  ;  a  promise  to 
a  people  who  had  again  redeemed  his  orown,  which  had  been  cast 
at  t^e  feet  of  France  ;  a  promise  made  when  his  father  was  once 
more  in  fear  of  losing  his  dominions.  Frederick  William  IV. 
bas  nevertheless  declared  to  the  states  of  Poaw  (Sept.  9,  1840), 
that  his  faUier's  promi&e  does  not  bind  him,  because  his  father 
considered  a  constitution  would  not  be  to  the  beotefit  of  his  people, 
and  that  he  had  given  them  another  (Juné  âth,  1823),  instaad  of 
it.  Now,  the  fact  is  Uiat  tbis  other  does  establish  provincial 
estâtes,  and  hold  out  a  prospect  of  p<^?alar  representa^n,  to  the 
y«ry  sMae  ^ect  as  lu»  first  fromise  of  ^  23à  of  May,  1815. 
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It  is  therefore  clear  that  thîs  second  Iaw  could  not  ha^e  beeiL 
ÎBtended  to  defeat  or  topplj  ihe  place  of  the  first.* 

It  is  wldspered,  in  certain  political  circles,  that  the  présent  Kin^, 
oî  Prufisia  has  a  secret  wish  to  accède  to  the  popular  feeling» 
knowing,  as  he  must  know,  how  strong  that  is,  and  the  nltimate 
danger  there  maj  be  in  continuing  to  resist  it  ;  and  it  is,  more^ 
gyer,  whispered  that  he  has  got  a  constitution  regularlj  drawn 
eut,  in  his  pivate  desk  ;  but  that  his  brother,  the  Piînce  of 
Prussia,  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  constitution,  or  anjthing  in 
the  shape  of  a  reaÛy  free  représentation  ;  and  that  the  king  is 
jet  noore  averse  to  adopt  any  measures  that  would  give  offence  ta 
the  great  bear  of  the  North,  or  to  the  '*  good  and  wise''  Mettemich. 
The  str(Hig  (^position  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  is  of  more, 
importance  than  mère  abstract  pc^itical  opinion,  because  his  pre-i 
sent  Majestj  has  no  children,  nor  is  at  ail  likelj  to  bave  anj  ; 
his  broâber,  ^refore,  is  tbe  next  in  succession.  Should  he, 
then,  suceeed  to  the  throne,  iàxe  people  maj  expect  a  still 
more  TÎgorous  and  practical  (^position  to  ail  schemes  of  intro- 
ducing  a  libéral  form  of  govemment. 

It  wiU  be  évident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  some  expo- 
sition and  detailed  account  of  the  bureaiKïrats  may  be  both  curious 
in  itself,  and  of  importance  to  a  rigkt  conception  of  the  politics 
and  govemment  of  the  country.  This  desideratum  has  been  sup-: 
plied  in  several  works,  of  more  or  less  completeness  and  daring 
freedom  of  i^eech.  The  best  and  most  courageous  of  thèse,  how- 
ever,  which  has  appeared  since  the  elaborate  work  by  Welcker, 
is  the  volume  recently  published  by  Karl  Heinzen,  which  is 
expresidy  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  functionaries  in  question. 
It  is  entitled  ''  Die  Preussische  Biireimkratie,  von  Karl  Heinzen, 
Barmstadt,  184^." 

But  how  eould  such  a  work  appear  in  Prussia  ?  will  be  asked 
by  ail  those  who  are  aware  of  the  enslaved  condition  of  its  press. 
Simply  by  the  fact  of  the  author  choosing  to  be  a  martyr  to  his 
book.  He  knew  v^-y  wdl  what  would  happen,  and  says  so  in 
his  préface,  and  with  yet  more  emphatic  words  in  the  course  of 
bis  work.  ''  That  which  makes  man  a  slave,"  says  he,  '*  is  the 
mean  fear  of  a  prison.  But  to  be  obliged  to  carry  one*s  conviction 
into  the  grave  is  a  greater  punishment  than  a  prison  could  be  ;  and 

*  See  ^  Das  KonigUche  Wort,  Friedrich  WiUielins  III.^  von  Dr.  Jobaxm 
Jacoby,  Komg8bei;g,  1844," — ^mUd  in  London. 
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to  Bpread  abroad  one's  free  opinion  is  a  greater  happiness  tban 
thé  security  to  be  derived  from  a  pusillanimous  silence.  It  is  » 
dutj  and  an  honour  to  enter  a  jail,  when  its  doors  are  opened  for 
rectitude  and  truth.    The  path  to  liherty  lies  through  the prison.**' 

In  bis  anticipations  be  was  not  disappointed.  His  book  was 
instantlj  ordered  to  be  suppressed,  and  be  was  obliged  to  flj  tbe 
countr y.  But  before  sajing  more  of  Heinzen,  or  of  bis  book,  ve 
wiU  call  tbe  reader*s  attention  to  a  few  curions  facts  and  doings, 
illustratire  of  tbe  working  of  secret  policies. 

In  1812  and  13,  wben  Prussia  was  bumbled  to  tbe  dust  before 
ibe  armies  of  Napoléon,  tbe  celebrated  poet  Amdt  was  one  of  tbe 
few  patriots  wbo  braved  ail  dangers  to  recover  tbe  freedom  of  bis- 
countrj.  He  and  some  otbers  boldlj  went  fortb  among  tbe  dif- 
férent States,  notwitbstanding  tbe  numerous  spies  wbo  were  creep- 
ing  about  in  ail  directions,  and  exborted  tbe  people  to  rise  in  tbe 
cause  of  liberty.  Amdt,  by  bis  spirit-stirring  songs  and  personal 
éloquence,  was  more  especially  tbe  means  of  rousing  bis  country- 
men,  and  tbis  be  did  at  tbe  risk  of  bis  life.  It  was  now  tbat  tbe 
King  promised  to  give  bis  people  a  constitution  and  représentation, 
and  tbis  be  solemnly  repeated  at  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,  as  pre- 
viously  explaîned.  The  Prussians  flew  to  arms  with  enthusiasm. 
When  peace  was  restored  tbe  people  naturally  expected  tbe  ratifi- 
cation of  ail  thèse  promises.  Amdt  and  the  other  patriots,  wbo 
had  saved  the  throne,  lived  in  daily  bopes  ;  and  meantime  tbey 
opposed  themselves  to  the  spread  of  French  manners  and  customs, 
adopted  old  German  manners  and  customs,  and  talked  loudly  and 
bappily  of  noble  thîngs  to  come.  Frederick  William  III.,  bowever, 
remained  silent  ;  there  were  no  sîgns  of  the  fulfilment  of  bis  pro- 
mises. Amdt  and  his  fellow-patriots  continued  to  live  in  fuU 
bopes,  and  declared  aloudtheir  expectations.  Suddenly,  in  1819, 
a  body  of  police  was  dispatched  in  ail  directions,  and  the  patriots 
were  arrested.  Amdt,  wbo  was  at  the  tîme  a  Professor  of  the 
XJniversîty  of  Bonn,  was  seîzed, — ^his  bouse  taken  possession  of  by 
tbe  police,  his  papers  and  letters  carried  off,  his  rooms  sealed  up, 
and  himself  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  tried  for  bigh  treason. 
But  though  tbey  tried  ail  means,  no  such  thing  could  be  proved, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  never  told  upon  what  grounds  he 
had  been  arrested.  He  retumed  to  his  universîty,  and  resumed  his 
lectures.  But  a  letter  speedily  came  from  the  minister,  forbid- 
ding  hira  to  lecture,  yet  ordering  tbat  his  salary  as  a  professor 
sbould  be  continued.    He  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
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this  treatment.  It  was  a  great  injury  to  his  future  prospects  in  ail 
worldlj  respects,  because  he  was  prevented  from  the  principal 
source  of  a  professer *s  émolument,  which  is  the  students'  fées. 
Arndt  took  to  cultivating  his  garden  and  educating  his  children. 
In  this  state  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  the  présent  king,  in 
1840,  when,  by  an  **  act  of  grâce,*'  the  poet  was  restored  to  full 
libertj  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  But,  meantime,  he  had 
become  twenty  years  older  !  He  had  lost  ail  the  arrears  of  stu- 
dents' fées  for  this  long  period,  which  would  hâve  enabled  him  to 
leave  good  profits  of  industry  to  his  children.  Thèse  twenty  years 
were  clearly  the  period  for  the  harvest  of  his  life  ;  nearly  ail  that 
had  gone  before  had  been  employed  in  laboriously  fitting  himself 
for  his  office,  and  then  down  comes  the  iron  bar  upon  the  very  mid- 
way  of  his  mortal  course.  Arndt  bitterly  felt  the  injustice  of  his 
previous  treatment,  for  which  no  compensation  was  made  ;  nor  did 
it  "teachhim  prudence,"  for  at  an  evening  party  a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  frîend  was  congratulating  him  upon  his  restoration,  Arndt, 
who  was  standing  close  within  the  hearing  of  a  Prussian  prince, 
alapped  his  friend  significantly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  answered 
âloud,  **  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  the  murder  was  committed — I  am  par- 
doned  in  my  grave."  But  although  the  direct  grounds  of  his 
arrest,  and  trial  for  high  treason,  had  never  been  stated,  an  acci- 
dentai circumstance  some  years  since  brought  it  to  light.  The 
grounds  were  the  discovery  of  a  certain  letter  among  his  papers, 
which  letter  was  evidently  a  reply  to  some  communication  of  his 
on  the  subject  of  the  promised  constitution.  And  who  does  tho 
reader  imagine  this  treasonable  letter  came  from  ?  It  was  from 
the  late  King  himself  !  Yet  the  poet,  now  in  very  advanced  years, 
lias  had  no  redress,  except  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  his  labours 
JOB  a  professer. 

The  bureaucrats,  when  once  they  entertain  suspicion,  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  one  of  the  first 
^relates  in  Germany,  experienced  a  treatment  every  jot  as  in- 
jurions and  unjust  as  the  poet.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
was  suddenly  arrested,  the  accusation  being  of  a  gênerai  nature, 
;and  carried  away  to  confinement.  He  Ihus  remained,  ail  the 
4uties  and  émoluments  of  his  office  being  of  course  suspended, 
•during  several  years.  After  this  period  it  was  admitted  that  none 
•of  the  ofiences  of  which  he  had  been  accused  or  suspected  could  be 
f  roved  Against  him,  and  he  was  therefore  set  at  liberty.    But  he 
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Ikad  no  indemnification  for  bis  loes  chiring  the  ioteryal  ;  n&t  bas  n^ 
been  restored  to  hîs  see  to  tfais  daj. 

Professor Welcker,  now ProfesBor of  Archœoiogy,  (brotherof  llie 
Welcker  prevîously  mentôoned)  and  one  of  tbe  most  profoandly 
learned  men  in  Germanj,  received  considérable  injuries  doring  tbe 
reign  of  tbe  late  king.  Tbe  Professer  once  printed  in  a  pampblet 
wcàpds  to  tbis  effeet  :  **  Ob  tbat  we  liyed  in  an  âge  wben  a  sobject 
might  seek  tbe  royal  présence  witbout  opposition — mîgbt  throw  bim«> 
self  at  tbe  feet  of  bis  king,  and  ex^^ain  tbe  wants  of  a  people  !"  One 
migbt  bave  tbougbt  tbat  tbis  langaage  was  respectful  enmigb  t» 
baye  qualified  any  patriotic  feeling  or  politioal  c^inion  ;  nevertbe^ 
lesB,  be  was  suspended  from  office,  and  wben  restored  uo  arrear» 
were  made  good  to  bim  for  tbe  losses  snstained.  He  is  graeiouBlj 
permitted  to  work  in  bis  old  âge,  and  is  now  at  tbe  bead  of  bift 
university. 

We  bave  now  a  few  words  to  say  conceming  a  very  récent  affair, 
wbicb  was  immediately  busbed  up — in  fact  it  was  never  knowtt 
beyond  tbe  district  in  wiiicb  it  occurred. 

About  tbree  montbs  ago  a  traveller — a  stranger  trayelling  in 
Prussia — was  arrested  at  tbe  Bahn  Hof  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  by  tèe 
police.  He  was  at  once  tbrown  into  prison.  Tbe  Staats-procuraAor 
(Procureur  Général)  leamed  by  aecident,  eigbt  days  after  bis  im* 
prisonment,  tbat  an  individual  bad  been  arrested  at  tbe  Babn  Hof& 
•He  went  to  tbe  Superintendent .  of  tbe  prison,  and  demanded 
'wbetber  tbe  information  be  bad  received  was  true.  Tbe  Supeit- 
intendent  answered  tbat  it  was  perfectly  true.  Tbe  Staats-proen?- 
rator  desired  to  be  condueted  to  bis  cell  fortbwitb.  He  waa 
•informed  by  tbe  Snperinteadent  tbat  bo  could  not  he  permitted  t© 
•do  so,  nor  could  anybody  wbatever  be  aUowed  to  see  tbe  prisonen 
Tbe  Staats-procurator,  in  great  indignation  and  astonisbment,  went 
liome  and  wrote  to  tbe  Regierungs-prcsidént  (Presideiït  of  tbe 
Regeney  at  Aix),  reoounting  to  bim  ail  tbe  circimistanoea.  Tbe 
Regierungs-president  replied  tbat  be  could  not  grre  tke  Staats- 
*procurator  permission  either  to  speak  witb  tbe  prisoner,  or  to  see 
bim  !  Tbe  confounded  Staats-proenrator  replied  by  citing  tbe 
article  of  tbe  law,  aceording  to  wbicb  every  individual  arrested  ougbt 
to  be  brougbt  before  tbe  Instruetions-Ricbter  (Juge  d'Instmctio») 
witbin  twenty-four  bour».  Tbe  Président  tben  replied  finaHy  tb»t 
be  bad  secret  instruoti<His  from  a  bigber  autbority,  of  tbe  natuare- 
of  wbicb- be  gave  aocount  te  no  one,     Wbat  beecratea  of  tbe  eitt^ 
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1>Us1i€n}  laws  m  mth  cases  ?  Hère  is-  clesriy  tke  amûe  ipciWet  àcr  n 
2eMr6  de  cachet  !  We  hâve  since  disooyered  (tbis  affair  was  neted 
down  on  the  spot  at  Uie  time)  that  the  tndmdiial  amssted  wftB  a 
-Pcdîsli  Doblenum — naïae  unknown-^and  he  haa  been  giren  into^lke 
hands  of  the  police  m  RusBÎa. 

Bj  wbose  orders,  tben,  are  aQ  tbese  tbingd  done,  afld  by  wbi^ 
•Bgency  aife  tbey  carried  into  effect  ?  The  only  answer  fe — ^thfe 
Imreaïicracy.  It  will  now  of  course  be  asked,  who  are  the  hmetm- 
et&ts,  and  how  are  tbey  classified  ?  In  order  to  reply  te  this,  we 
tum  to  Heinzen's  forbidden  pages-,  ffo»  which  the  major  poiiioii 
of  the  following  account  may  be  regarded  as^acareftd  abstract* 

The  Prussian  bureaucraeyhas  its  origin  in  the  absolutism  of  the 
Frussian  monarchy,  and  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  régal  des- 
potism  and  popidar  slavery.  It  is  all-powerfùl,  and  iiTesponsîbie. 
The  press  dare  not,  and  in  fket  oannot,  attack  it,  because  the 
Censor  is  one  of  the  bureaucratical  body,  and  certainly  one  of  its 
most  watchful  members  ;  justice  does  not  punish  its  misdeeds, 
beeanse  justice  bas  no  power  over  it,  the  **  heads  of  the  \«n  *' 
being  also  of  that  body.  Complaints  may  be  preferred  puWicIy 
against  any  of  its  abuses  ;  but  to  what  purpose,  when  those  whi) 
are  to  décide  upon  thèse  complaints  are  themselves  bureaucttits  ? 
'*  We  are  governed,*'  said  the  Baron  von  Stein,  (the  minister  who 
Temodelled  the  goremment  in  the  old  Prussian  provinces)  **  by 
hired,  book-learned  bureaucrats,  who  are  witlieutproperty,  and  bave 
no  interests  at  stake.  Being  paid,  tbey  strive  to  render  theh* 
offices  permanent,  and  increase  their  nunibers  and  salarieSr  ;  being 
•book-learned,  tbey  lire  only  in  the  world  of  letters^  and  &r*e  igmî- 
rant  of  the  aetual  world  around  them  ;  being  without  interest»,  tbey 
bave  no  dealings  with  any  other  classof  the  eitizens,-  and  may,  ia 
faet,  be  termed  the  Government  Writing  Class  !"  As  tbey  hafvfe 
no  tangible  property»  the  various  schemes  and  fluctua tionë  of  prO- 
perty  do  not  afiect  them.  **  It  may  rain,"  proceeds  Von  Stein  ; 
**  the  sun  may  shine  ;  the  taxes  may  rise  or  fall  ;  ail  laws  of  old 
standing  may  be  oblitéra ted,  or  remain  as  of  old — the  Writing 
Class  cares  notliing  about  the  matter.  The  great  vice  from  whieh 
our  dear  father-land  suffers,  is  the  power  of  the  bureaucrats,  and 
the  nothingness  of  the  citizens."  Now,  the  ex-ministér  did  net 
mean  to  say  that  state  officers  shonld  nO*  be  paid  for  labour  pet- 
formed,  as  well  as  any  other  class  ;  that  a  knowledge  of  boots 
was  a  reproach  to  them  ;  nor  thàt  having  no  interests  and  no  pré- 
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pertj  at  stake,  was,  in  itself,  to  be  dcnounced  ;  what  he  întended 
to  show  was,  that  ail  thèse  facts  and  circumstances  rendered  them 
incompétent,  or  otherwise  unfit  to  décide  in  many  verj  important 
matters — ^while  they  do  actuallj  décide  upon  ail  important  matters, 
however  ignorant  they  may  be  of  the  subject  ;  nor  do  they  seek  or 
reçoive  the  advice  of  those  practically  engaged  in  and  acquainted 
with  such  subjects.  They  transact  their  business  with  closed 
doors  ;  they  frame  laws,  acts,  and  treaties,  as  they  think  fit  ; 
their  statements,  facts,  and  arguments  are  not  known,  and  *'  eyen 
their  ignorance  is  not  known,  except  by  its  results.**  As  to  whj 
a  law  is  made — ^how  it  is  made — and  how  it  works — nobody  is 
responsible.  If  a  law  is  discovered  to  be  bad,  and  subTcrsive  of 
the  effect  intended,  uever  mind — improve  it,  or  make  another  ;  do 
this  openly,  if  there  be  no  reason  against  it  ;  but  if  the  change  will 
in  any  way  reflect  serious  discrédit  upon  the  framers  or  executors 
of  the  law,  then  make  the  change  silently,  and  let  the  people  find 
out  the  change  as  they  may  successively  feel  it  pinch.  The  mis- 
chief  that  bas  .been  effected  by  the  bad  framing  of  commercial 
treaties,  is  in  some  cases  quite  as  conspicuous  as  with  respect  to 
bad  laws.  A  commercial  treaty  being  made  by  writers  who  hâve 
no  Personal  expérience  and  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  matter  and 
question  at  issue,  and  consequently  no  foresight  ;  who  bave  no 
property  and  private  interests  at  stake  to  **  fiUip  **  their  understand- 
ings  ''  with  a  three  man  beetle  ;"  yet  who,  for  ail  this,  do  not  ask 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  who  do  possess  the  required  ex- 
périence and  knowledge — such  a  treaty  must  at  ail  times  be  liable 
to  do  the  greatest  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  countrj. 
The  treaty  made  with  the  Dutch  some  two  years  ago  is  one  striking 
instance.  The  Dutch  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  chose 
thorough  men  of  business  to  make  terms.  The  Writing  Class  had 
no  chance  with  them.  Amidst  ail  disasters,  and  while  important 
laws  or  treaties  are  pending,  no  practical  and  instructed  pecson  can 
ofier  **  a  timely  word  of  advice  or  waming,"  no  public  measure  being 
previously  open  to  public  discussion.  It  is  only  known  when  the 
deed  is  done,  and  advice  or  waming  would  be  too  late.  Tet,  not- 
withstanding  ail  this,  the  bureaucrats  consider  themselves  always 
right.  "  One  of  the  most  pemicious  principles  of  bureaucracy," 
Bays  Heinzen,  **  is  that  it  can  never  be  wrong — or  dare  be  wrong." 
For  this  reason,  displaying  as  it  does,  a  sensé  of  its  own  insecure 
position,  thèse  functionaries  are  obliged  to  justify  every  error  they 
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eommit  ;  every  wrong  is  liable  to  call  for  other  wroDgs  to  cover  it 
up,-— every  falsehood  for  other  falsehoods  ;  everj  secret  machination 
for  other  machinations.  And  the  quiet  and  regular  management 
of  thèse  matters  is  considered  as  subtle  policj,  and  well  eaming 
their  salaries. 

Heinzen's  chapter  on  the  "  Bureaucracy  and  the  Press  "  is  a 
severe  but  perfectly  fair  exposition  of  the  condition  of  the  press  in 
Prussia.  The  power  of  the  censor  is  despotic  to  an  extent  that  is 
at  once  infamous  and  ludicrous.  His  power  actually  extends  to 
the  circulars  and  advertisements  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  ; 
wholesale  tobacconists,  dealers  in  eau-de-cologne,  pastrycooks  or 
shoemakers,  cannot  send  out  a  circular  or  print  a  few  lines  in  a  news- 
paper,  without  first  ''  pointing  the  toe  '  to  the  censor,  and  sub- 
mitting  it  for  approval.  His  ofi&ce  is  no  sinécure,  for  he  works 
away  at  a  great  rate  in  his  duty  of  révision.  Not  only  do  authors 
and  editors  often  resist,  and  attempt  to  argue  and  ''show  him  " 
that  there  is  nothing  really  amenable  to  censure  in  certain  passages 
he  has  expunged,  but  eyen  wine  merchants  and  wool  merchants 
Bometimes  hâve  "high  words  "  with  him,  AU  to  no  purpose — down 
^es  his  scratch  along  the  paper — out  goes  the  passage  I  This 
officer,  moreover,  is  not  always  the  best  informed  gentleman  in 
the  world.  An  author  had  recently  translated  Dante 's  Divinia 
Comedia  into  German — Gottliche  Comodie,  The  censor,  never 
Laving  heard  of  the  work  before,  refused  his  permission  for  its 
publication,  alleging  that  ''  divine  things  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  comedy  !  " 

The  censorship  of  the  Prussian  press  has  been  well  described 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
make  a  brief  extract  in  corroboration  of  what  has  just  been  stated 
from  our  own  knowledge  :— 

"  The  censorship  has  différent  departments.  There  îs  a  censor  whose 
1)U8ine8S  in  each  town  is  solely  with  newspapers  ;  another  Uooks  sharp  * 
:after  the  pamphlets  ;  another  takes  care  of  the  novels,  and  romantic 
literature  generally  ;  nor  is  poetry  by  any  means  forgotten.  But  the 
newspapers  are  more  especially  the  object  of  watchful  solicitude.  TTie 
Trussian  govemment  does  not  consider  the  censor  a  sufficient  power  to 
l^eep  the  editors  of  newspapers  within  the  bounds  of  '  amost  undanger- 
ous  discussion  of  affairs,'  and  therefore  suspends  over  their  heads  a 
threat,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that  any  slip  of  the  pen  may  be 
.  idsited  by  the  loss  of  the  license  of  the  paper.  No  newspaper  can 
,  jippear  in  Prussia  without  a  license^  and  licenses  are  veiy  difficult  to  be 


oMKmed,  msà  fot  the  mott  part  are  oiily  giren  cùnMhnalfy.  Btt 
a&MT  aU  tkis  care  in  the  liceims,  and  maJûi^  pr^iinmary  conditions^ 
and  the  constant  supervision  of  the  censor,  (who  may  erase  anything^ 
he  pleases,  hère  and  there,  ail  over  the  printer  s  proofs,  the  gaps  being^ 
ordered  to  be  closed  so  that  nobody  shall  know  the  alarming  spot  where 
an  erasure  was  made,)  after  ail  this,  the  éditer,  or  other  responsible- 
person,  is  ifUU  amenable  to  the  law  !  " — Ibr,  Quar,  Rtv.,  Nos.  ixvi* 
and  Ixhc. 

The  confased  condition  of  the  laws  is  of  a  kind  that  enables  the 
bureancrats  to  interpret  them  rery  mach  as  the  expediencj  of 
the  case  or  the  hour  may  need.  In  the  Rhenieh  provinces,  the 
recognised  book  of  laws  is  the  Code  Napoléon  ;  in  the  old  Pnis- 
sian  provinces  the  book  is  the  Landrecht  ;  and  it  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  varions  ministers  to  bring  ail  the  laws  under  the  latter 
head.  This  thej  bave  been  unable  as.yet  to  accomplish  literally, 
on  account  of  the  popular  feeling  ;  they  hâve  contrived,  however, 
to  do  so  virtually  iii  a  multitude  of  cases,  by  additions  to  the  Code 
Napoléon,  and  revisions  and  changes  of  certain  articles,  aîl  the 
time  declaring  that  they  had  not  mntilated  a  single  law  of  the 
original  Code.  **  This  trick,"  says  Heinzen  "  may  be  called  cutting 
off  a  man's  nose  and  ears,  and  then  swearing  you  bave  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  bis  head  !  '*  The  minister  von  Kamptz  has  been  particu- 
larly  expert  in  this  innocent  method  of  mutilation. 

The  remarks  made  by  Heinzen  upon  the  military  of  Prussia, — 
the  **  nation  of  soldiers,'*  as  they  sometimes  call  themsfelves,  are 
of  a  kind  which  every  country  that  possesses  a  standing  army 
may  find  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  to  its  own  arrangement 
for  this  department  of  ciiailisation,  **Nothing/'  says  Heinzen, 
"  présents  a  greater  contrast  to  the  culture  of  oiir  times,  than  thre 
reàectton  that  the  security  of  the  state  should  still  be  based  on  a 
military  institution  ;  an  institution  î)y  which  every  independeilt 
poW«r  of  man  becotnes  a  fault  ;  in  which  even  the  rudest  Word  of 
command  becomes  reason,  the  blindest  obédience  virtue  !  '' 

One  of  the  most  curions  and  interesting  chapters  in  Heinaen's^ 
"  Biireaukratie  "  is  that  in  which  he  shows  how  neariy  ail  the 
public  offices  and  officers  hâve  their  private  duplicates.  The  best 
idea  we  can  convey  of  this  chapter  will  be  to  give  a  paraphrase  of 
a  few  officiai  titles  ;  thus, — suppose  the  following  to  be  ail  Prue- 
sian  titles — ControUer  of  the  Customs,  Harbour  Master,  Comnoâs- 
sioner  of  Mines  and  Manufactories,  Overseer  of  Public  Works,. 
Post-master  General,  Village  Post-master,  Parish  Clerk,  S'iu'gdôa 
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of  tite  Royal  Hospital,  Beadle  of  tfae  Parisb,  Hé.,  ihen  the  liât 
of  offices  iroxùà  présent  the  foUowing  dopliestes  : — 

ControUer  of  the  Customs. 
Secret  ControUer  of  the  Gnitoms. 
Harfeour  Masrter. 
Secret  Harboor  Master. 
Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Manufactories. 
Secret  Commissioner  of  Mines  and  Manufactories. 
Overseer  of  Public  Works. 
Secret  Overseer  of  Public  Woits. 
Post-master  General. 
Secret  Post-master  General. 
Village  Post-master. 
Secret  Village  Post-master. 
Parisb  Clerk. 
Secret  Parish  Clerk. 
Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 
Secret  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Hospital. 
Beadle  of  the  Parish. 
Secret  Beadle  of  the  Pari^. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  above  is  a  paraphrase,  net  merely  of  a  few  titlea  of  actuâl 
offices  with  their  duplieates,  adduced  by  Heinzen,  but  of  seveml 
pages  of  such  titles  which  he  displays  in  a  long  lis*.  They  speak 
volumes  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  System  of  secret 
policies  established  by  the  Prussian  bureaueraey.  It  amounts  to 
an  organised  spy-system  of  the  most  universal  character. 

The  conséquences  to  the  author  of  such  an  exposition  may 
readily  be  conjectured.  The  book  was  instantly  ordered  to  bo 
suppressed  ;  the  pdliee  seized  ail  the  copies  from  ail  public  libra- 
xies,  and  from  ail  private  hands  where  they  knew  it  might  be 
found  ;  Heinzen  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Prussia,— onc2  a  few 
copies  of  bis  book  still  remaining  undlscovered  by  the  police,  were 
hauded  about  in  ail  directions,  and  read  with  avidity.  To  our  cer- 
tain knowledge,  it  haa  been  re&d  by  most  of  the  leading  politicians 
in  Berlin,  including  those  in  office  nearest  the  throne«  So  much 
for  '*  suppression,'*  even  in  an  absoluto  govemment — ^as  if  thefree 
spirit  of  man  really  could  be  suppressed  !  His  body  may  be  exile  J,^ 
chained  up  in  a  dungeon,  starved,  or  eut  to  pièces  ;  but  to  destroy 
his  tongue  during  life  is  more  diffîcult  to  effect  ;  more  difficult  stiu 
to  snatch  away  his  pen  ;  and  to  destroy  his  inward  thoughtç^ 
impossible. 

Heinzen  offéred  to  retum  and   surrender  himself  up  to  the 
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«ninisters  of  justice,  if  thej  wotdd  promise  to  liave  bim  tried  bj  ihe 
laws  of  the  Code  Napoléon.  Thîs,  howeyer,  was  refused  ;  he  was 
tried,  in  bis  absence,  found  guiltj  of  course,  and  sentenced,  among 
otber  tbings,  to  a  jear's  imprisonment,  wbenever  be  sbould  again 
set  foot  on  bis  native  land.  Tbe  sentence  was  regarded  as 
extremelj  ligbt»  and  indicative  of  sundry  wise  alarms  in  bigb. 
quarters. 

"  Prussia  farewell  !  "  wrote  Heinzen  in  reply.  "  Tbe  sbip  for  my 
retum  is  now  in  flames.  I  will  seek  for  myself  anoiher  borne,  and  mast 
increase  tbe  number  of  tby  banisbed  sons.  A  year's  imprisonment 
-would  be  a  very  small  priée  for  tbe  purcbase  of  my  retum  to  tbe  fatber- 
land.  But  for  me  tbere  is  no  longer  a  fatber-land,  wbere  tbe  nanseons* 
ness  of  slavery  and  villainy  would  become  my  constant  companions.'* 

It  will  be  seen  tbat  Heinzen  writes  tbis  reply  în  a  suffîciently 
intemperate  spirît, — a  state  not  mucb  to  be  wondered  at  under  tbe 
circumstances.  Tbat  tbe  statements,  bowever,  in  bis  ''  Bureau- 
kratie,"  are  in  most  cases  substantially  correct,  and  virtually  in 
almost  ail,  no  doubt  exists  in  tbe  minds  of  tbose  wbo  bave  had 
any  good  means  of  witnessing  or  ascertaining  tbe  real  state  of 
political  affairs  in  Prussia.  We  sball  make  tbese  matters  a  little 
more  apparent  in  our  next  paper,  wbicb  will  comprise  some  account 
of  anotber  daring  book  wbicb  bas  just  appeared  in  Germany,  and 
been  '*  suppressed/'  How  laugbable  are  tbese  govemment  sap- 
pressions  !  Tbe  title  of  tbe  book  will  prove  ratber  startling  in 
certain  qnarters  ;  we  do  not  at  présent  give  it,  for  reasons  wbicli 
may  be  conjectured. 


TWO  EPITAPHS  IN  EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

In  Exeter  catbedral,  on  tbe  left-band  as  you  enter  tbe  cboîr 
imder  tbe  organ-loft,  is  tbis  inscription  :  "  Leofrigus,  thk  first 

BISCHOPPE  OF  EXCETER  LYETH  HERE.** 

In  anotber  part  of  tbe  same  catbedral  is  anotber  inscription 
(less  clearly  visible,  just  under  tbe  effigy  of  an  old  Propbet), 
^eemingly  copied  from  tbis:  "Henricus,  the  last  bischoppe 

•OP  EXCETEB,  LTETH  HERE,  AND  EYERYWHERB." 

W.  S.  L. 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  Q^ilCK. 

• 

When  a  person  wlio  for  manj  jearshas  beenliving  and  maklDg 
money  by  practices  which  a  moralist  would  term  fraudulent,  cornes 
forward  at  the  end  of  his  career  with  a  confession  of  them,  it  is 
likely  to  be  presumed  that  be  bas  renounced,  and  is  asbamed  of, 
his  former  course  of  life.  Now  I,  for  a  considérable  period,  bave 
been  not  only  getting  my  bread,  but  also  buttering  it  ricbly,  by 
médical  quackery  ;  and  I  am  retired  on  a  bandsome  fortune  wbich 
I  bave  tbereby  amassed.  But  for  my  part,  so  far  from  feeling 
eitber  sbame  or  repentance  on  account  of  wbat  I  bave  been,  I 
déclare  solemnly,  witb  my  band  upon  my  breecbes-pocket,  tbat  I 
glory  in  tbe  name  of  Quack.  I  wish  anybody  could  imagine  witb 
wbat  inward  exultation  I  bear,  as  I  pass  by  a  village  pond,  tbe 
peculiar  cry  of  tbe  ducks  upon  it.  Quack,  quack,  quack  !  Yes  ; 
I  am  a  Quack,  altbougb  a  retired  one.  I  own  it,  I  boast  of  it, 
and  wben  I  look  back  on  ail  tbe  tbings,  ay,  and  ail  tbe  persons 
too,  tbat  I  bave  done,  to  become  tbe  rich,  fat,  comfortable  fellow 
tbat  I  am,  I  am  deligbted.  So  pleasing  is  tbis  retrospect,  tbat 
tbereby,  partly,  it  is,  tbat  I  am  induced  to  publisb  tbese  dîsclo- 
sures,  wbich  notbing  but  an  ingenuous  modesty  in  speaking  of  my 
own  affairs  makes  me  term  **  Confessions."  In  so  doing,  bow- 
eyer,  I  am  also  actuated  by  anotber  motive,  namely,  by  a  craving 
for  sympatby  ;  a  désire  to  render  kindred  minds  partakers  of  my 
own.  This  amiable  instinct  is  one  wbich  we  Quacks,  in  tbe  busy 
hum,  as  it  may  be  truly  called,  of  our  lives,  are  obliged  to  repress. 
We  cannot  unbosom,  even  to  our  dearest  friends,  without  putting 
ourselves  in  eacb  otber's  power.  Our  secrets,  in  that  case,  would 
be  betrayed,  at  ail  events  they  would  be  sbared  in  ;  and  tbis  would 
not  do — would  not  pay.  But  now,  my  active  days  are  over.  My 
mission  is  f ulfiUed.  I  am  independent,  able  to  speak  out,  and  can 
tell  wbat  I  choose  witbout  losing  a  fartliing  by  it.  And  let  me 
mention  that,  although  in  this  position,  I  am  only  a  middle-aged 
man.  I  reflect  on  this  circumstance  with  great  complacency, 
wbilst,  when  riding  in  my  carriage,  I  behold  one  of  my  brethren 
—for  I  will  call  ail  médical  men  my  brethren,  altbougb  they  disown 
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nie — ^grown  old  and  graj  in  what  is  called  honourable  practîce, 
faobbling  along  on  foot. 

Full  partîculars  respecting  my  birth  and  parentage  sball  be 

recorded  on  the  monument  whicb  I  mean  to  bave  erected  over  my 

remains.     I  was  eda^^d,  tbat  is  to  say,  balf-educated,  like  most 

persons  wbose  destinjffs  tbe  médical  profession,  at  a  classical  and 

commercial  academy.     Tbere,  I  remember,  1  was  once,  and  only 

once,  flogged  ;   wbieb  I  mention,  because  tbe  infiiction  made  a 

powerful  impression  on  me,  and,  I  bddeye,  was  tbe  means  of  doing 

me  mneb  good.     My  offence  bad  been  a  verbal  fiction.     My  execu- 

tioner,  witb  tbe  concluding  lasb,  bade  me  mind  bow  I  told  lies  fior 

tbe  future.     I  recollected  tbis  advioe  in  after  years,  to  my  no 

small  suecess  and  advantage.     Having  left   scbool,    and  being 

requîred  to  cboose  a  caUing,  I  made  eboîce  of  pbysic,  infiueneed, 

I  believe,  cbiefly,  by  a  love  oi  tbe  mystic  and  tbe  marvellous  ; 

attributes  witb  wbicb  my  imagination  bad  invested  tbat  science. 

A  sbort  course  of  practical  pbarmacy,  bowever,  in  my  master's 

surgery,    soon  dissipated  ail  tbe  ronûmtic  notions  I  bad  fonned 

respecting  it,  but  astonisbed  me  at  tbe  same  time  in  an  unexpected 

manner.     I  bad  fancied  tbat  tbe  ills  tbat  flesb  is  beir  to,  were 

raany,  and  tbat  tbeir  eorrespondîng  remédies  were  equally  numerous. 

I  was,  tberefore,  surprised  at  finding  tbat  by  far  tbe  greater  part 

of  my  employment  oonsisted  in  pouring  into  pbials,  or  ''putting 

up,"  as  it  was  termed,  "  Hausi:  Btib:'^  **  Hatut:  Nig:**  and 

**  Mist:  Feh:**   Tbree  sorts  of  medicine,  I  tbougbt,  seemed  to  go 

very  far  in  treating  diseases  ;   and  tbe   dim  forecast  of  a  still 

grander  généralisation,  tbe  -embryotic  noti(m  of  a  universal  pill, 

would  occasionally  occur  to  my  conception. 

Wben  tbe  term  of  my  apprenticesbip  bad  expired,  I  proceeded, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  London,  for  tbe  purpose  of  completing 
my  studios.  To  tbese  I  really  did  apply  myself  witb  some  dili* 
^ence,  and  ail  tbat  I  now  regret  is,  tbat  I  wasted  so  mucb  time  as 
I  did  in  attending  lectures  and  dissections,  and  storing  my  mind 
witb  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  obemistry,  and  botany,  and 
otber  sciences  ;  wbicb,  in  tbe  first  place,  as  X  crammed  tb^n  ail 
up  by  rote,  I  forgot  in  less  time  after  my  examination  tban  I  bad 
taken  to  learn  tbem  in  before  it,  and  wbicb,  in  tbe  next,  if  I  bad 
remembered  tbem,  wouM  bave  been  of  no  use  to  me.  A  large 
per-centage  of  curable  diseases  is  to  be  cured  witb  a  blue  pill  and 
a  black  dose  ;  tbose  wbicb  are  incurable  are  best  treated  with 
coloured  water  and  plaeebo^iUs.    Now  of  what  service  is  cbemiaibiy» 
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or  anjthÎAg  of  tbe  sort,  -in  tlie  prescription  of  Buch  remédies  as 

thèse  ?     To  arrive  at  the  great  â^uths  contained  in  ihe  foregoîug 

sfatâment,   it  wiU  be  supposed  tbat  I  endeavoured,  at  least,  to 

acquire  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  that  I  reflected,  to  a 

certain  extent,   npon  the  information  wbich.  I  acquired  on  tbat 

s^bject.     Sucb  was  actuallj  tbe  case;  for  Sèfore  I  entered  into 

private  practice,  I  tbougbt,  and  certainly  not  witbout  a  sbow  of 

reason,  tbat  tbe  success  of  a  médical  man  was  proportionate  to 

bis  professional  skiU,  and  tbat  tbe  better  tbe  commodity  be  bad  to 

offer,  tbe  more  would  be  gain  by  tbe  sale  of  it.     How  beautifully 

was  I  deceived  !     How  not  less  beautifully  undeceived,  as  I  sball 

sbow  presently  !     XJnder  tbis  delusion,  not  only  did  I  cram  my  bead 

Wtb  seienUfic  verbiage,  ia  order  to  pass  tbe  Hall  and  Collège  ;  but  I 

diligently  attended  boepital-practiee,  and  besides  tbat,  visited,  in 

tbe  capacity  of  pupil,  patients  belonging  to  anotber  public  cbarity. 

Acting  luider  tbe  pbysician  to  tbe  institution»  I  undertook  tbeir  cases, 

and  visited  tbem  at  tbeir  own  bomes  ;  tbus  acquiring  a  knowledge 

of  disease  and  its  treatment  at  tbe  bed-side*     Hence  I  arrived  at 

tbe   two  great   principles  in  tberapeutics  wbicb   I   bave  above 

enunciated  ;  but  tbis  was  not  ail.     I  certainly  did  find  tbat  tbere 

^as  a  no  small  number  of  diseases,  wbose  cure  really  required 

scientific  knowledge,  applied  by  sound  and  careful  ju<^ment  ;  and 

among  tbese  my  confessions,  I  may  mention,  tbat  I  tbougbt  myself 

a  ratber  fine  fellow,  if  not  somewbat  of  a  pbilosopber,  for  tbe 

mode  in  wbicb  I  managed  tbem.     I  do  verily  believe  tbat  I  saved 

several  lives,  and  a  large  number  of  eyes  and  limbs,  by  sbeer  art. 

I  afterwards  found  bow  little  tbe  préservation  of  a  life  is  appreciated, 

and  bow  mucb  less  is  tbougbt  of  saving  a  limb^  tban  of  amputat- 

in^  it.     But  let  me  not  anticipate. 

My  examinations  passed,  tbere  was  ibe  world  before  me  where 
to  practise.  I  was  not  a  little  ambitions  ;  and  bad  any  public 
appointment  been  <^en  to  compétition  or  obtainable  by  talent,  I 
abottld  bave  striven  for  it  ;  and  perbaps  bave  become  a  bospital- 
surgeon.  But  sucb  was  not  tbe  case,  and  I  bere  tender  tbe 
beartfelt  tbanks  of  a  quack  to  my  bretbren,  tbe  surgeons  of  tbe 
London  bo^itals,  for  contriving  so  deverly  as  tbey  do,  to  exclude 
irom  tbeir  respected  fraternity  ail  but  tbose  wbo  bave  been  tbeir 
«^rentîces,  and  tbeir  relations.  But  for  tbis  prudent  and  praise- 
wortby  arrimgement  of  tbeirs,  I  migbt  still  be  a  working  man, 
witb  perbaps  but  a  middling  practice,  and  only  a  moderato 
amount  of  property  in  the  funds.    But  to  retum.    I  saw  no  pros- 
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pect  of  doing  grcat  things  in  London  ;  and  an  adrantageons 
opening  for  a  gcneral  practitioner  occurring  in  a  countrj  toim, 
thither  I  repaircd,  worth  about  two  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
been  left  to  me  by  my  maternai  grandfather. 

Private  practice,  I  very  soon  found,  is  quîte  a  différent  thing 
from  the  treatment  of  gratuitous  patients.  I  was  quite  astonisbed 
at  the  number  of  cougbs,  colds,  mère  aches  and  pains,  and  other 
trivial  ailments,  for  which  mj  attendance  was  solicited.  I 
administercd  what  was  necessarj  for  them,  assuring  the  applicants 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  sometimes,  when  no  medicine 
was  wanted,  merely  told  them  to  go  home,  keep  quiet,  and  put 
their  feet  in  warm  water  gomg  to  bed. 

Koodle,  ninny,  simpleton  that  I  was!  I  believe  there  îs  a 
pièce  of  music  called,  **  With  verdure  dad."  I  déclare  that  I 
never  hear  it  named  without  thinking  of  the  excessive  greenness 
with  which,  as  with  a  mantle,  I  was  invested  at  the  period  just 
referred  to.  Imagînary  and  trifling  complaints  are  the  staple  of 
médical  practice.  Serions  diseases  are  too  few  to  furnish  bread 
and  cheese.  That  there  should  ever  bave  been  a  time  when  I 
was  ignorant  of  thèse  things  ! 

From  month  to  month,  from  week  to  week,  I  waited  for  import- 
ant cases.  Scldom  they  came  ;  and  for  the  few  that  I  met  with 
I  got  small  pay  and  fewer  thanks.  My  practice  altogether,  in- 
stead  of  increasing,  dccreased  ;  and  the  coughs,  pains,  and  aches 
betook  themselves  to  a  rival,  who,  I  afterwards  found,  made  much 
of  thcm,  and  persuaded  the  subjects  of  them  that  they  wer& 
really  seriously  ill. 

I  found  too,  that  I  unwittingly  was  constantly  giving  offence. 
I  happened,  one  Sunday,  to  step  into  an  Independent  chapel. 
The  next  day,  the  father  of  a  family  that  I  attended,  who  was  a 
high-churchman,  Bcnt  to  request  m/biU,  with  an  iatimation  that 
he  should  ceasc  to  require  my  services.  I  waJked  out  once,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  with  a  cigar  ;  whereon,  ahnost  immediately, 
ensued  a  tremcndous  faU  in  business.  A  doctor  of  divinity  camo 
one  day  to  consult  me.     It  happened  that  a  volume  of  Shakspere 

was  lying  on  my  table  ;  "  Are  thèse  your  studios,  Mr. V 

demanded  the  révérend  gentleman,  somewhat  sarcastîcally,  point- 
îng  to  the  book.  Very  soon  afterwards,  he  quitted  me  for  my 
opponent  ;  whilst  a  report,  I  found,  became  current  that  I  read 
poetry,  and  attended  to  that  more  than  to  my  profession.  I  dis- 
covered,  on  another  occasion,  that  I  had  given  great  scandai  by 
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«ppearÎDg,  in  the  open  daj,  in  a  straw-hat  and  a  shoodng-jacket* 
Another  time,  I  iras  sent  for  to  see  an  asthmatie  old  woman, 
who  had  been  worth  fiftj  pounds  a-jear  to  me.  She  said,  **  I  hear» 

Mr. ,  that  you  are  about  to  become  a   freemason."     Soch 

happened  to  be  tbe  fact  ;  I  admitted  it.  **  In  ihat  case,  then» 
sir,"  she  replied,  *'  I  shall  be  imder  tbe  necessitj  of  seeking 
o^er  adyice.  I  was  wise  enougb,  to  be  sure,  to  take  ibis  bint» 
ihougb  I  would  bave  given  worlds  at  tbe  time,  to  bave  defied  tbe 
old  hag  witb  indignation.  Witb  wbat  smiling  meekness  bave  I 
eringed  to  imbecilitj  since  ! 

My  practice  tbns  growing  **  small  by  degrees,"  bad  beccnae» 
bj  tbe  end  of  tbe  tbird  year  from  its  commencement,  so  **  beauti* 
fùlly  less"  iban  it  was  during  tbe  first,  tbat,  to  pay  my  rent  and 
taxes,  and  discbarge  my  Clmstmas  liabilities,  I  was  obliged  ,to 
make  a  large  bole  in  my  capital.  Tbere  is,  or  was,  a  publioaticm 
called  tbe  Médical  OcLzeUe^  in  wbicb  tbe  names  of  many  prac- 
titiona^  appear  in  connexion  witb  tbeir  pnblisbed  cases;  but  I 
began  to  fear  tbat  mine,  if  I  did  not  take  care,  would  rery  sooa 
appear  in  a  gazette  of  anotber  sort,  connected  witb  no  case  wbat- 
ever,  except  a  case  of  bankruptcy.  In  tbe  backgroimd  of  my 
prospects,  to  speak  figuratively,  and  by  no  means  far  in  tbe  dis- 
tance, I  y^  distinctly  bebeld  tbe  Dogs.  It  was  tberef<Nre 
necessary,  wiâi  a  view  to  remedy  ibis  consumption  of  tbe  purse» 
tbat  I  sbould  resobre  my  wbole  man,  médical  as  well  as  individu^ 
into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

I  will  not  exbaust  my  reader's  patience  witb  a  record  of  tbe 
debate  into  wbicb  I  tbus  entered  witb  myself  ;  but  will  merely 
mention  tbe  resolutions  in  wbicb  it  terminated»  wbicb  were 
thèse: — 

Fîrstly,  Tbat  in  expecting  to  succeed  in  my  profession  by  skill, 
knowledge,  and  attention,  I  bad  made  a  great  mistake. 

Secondly,  Tbat,  by  endeayouring  to  recommend  myself  by  un- 
cerity  and  straigbtforwardness,  I  bad,  on  tbe  contrary,  incurred 
disfayour. 

Thirdly,  Tbat  in  baTÎog  foUowed  my  own  inclinations  in  matters 
wberein  I  sbould  baye  been  guided  by  tbe  fancies  of  others,  I  bad 
been  guilty  of  a  graye  contempt  of  tbe  majesty  of  préjudice  ;  to 
wbicb,  in  ail  particulars,  I  ougbt  to  baye  been  an  abject  slaye. 

Fourthly,  Tbat  through  tbe  aboye-mentioned  errors,  I  bad  irre- 
trieyably  lost  my  practice  ;  and  fifbbly,  ihat  I  bad  better  tiy  my 
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fnftime  somewliere  else,  reiiMdellii^  mj  whele  coone  ci  acticMv 
md  tismiiig  orer  an  entirelj  new  leaf. 

In  a  Word,  I  fairlj  made  up  my  mind  to  ton  qnack  ;  and,  for 
lîxj  bphere  of  i^terationB  in  ûaA,  eapun^,  to  choose  tke  metiopolÎB- 
iUelf.  I  had  ^ttle  to  loae»  go  ^ere  I  mîght  :  mj  succesa  in  aaj 
part  of  the  oomitrj  wonld  at  beet  be  limited  ;  but  there  waa  a  pos- 
•ibility  -diat  it  niight  be  imbounded  in  London.  I  iheaKhre,  witik- 
md,  Jobs  of  time,  transforred  BVjrseff  to  town,  boldly  todL  a  honse  in 
«  good  neighbonrhood»  put  jnj  bine  bottles  in  my  window,  and  bras» 
plate  on  mj  door,  and  dressed  myself  in  ihe  fa^non.of  a  diaaeniîng 
juinister..  I  also,  tiiongb  mj  si^it  was'as  keen  as  a  hawk's,  put 
a  pair  of  spectaeles  on  mj  nose  ;  for  the  yeary  leasen  that  I  ba4 
Imown  tbis  doue  by  pretendera,  whom  I  ^used  to  deepise.  Thua 
'equipped  and  OEttablished,  I  feh  as  if  aocoutred  fbr  a  figkt,  and  I 
serewed  up  mj  enorgies  ior  an  onslaught  on  mj-prej — rthesti^id^ 
the  ignorant,  the  yain,  the  orednlons,  the  domineeidng^the 
cieatures  irho  wouH  not  lot  me  get  an  Jioneat  maintenanoe. 

Mj  ûnt  step  was  to  bringmysëlf  into  notice.  Por  this  puxpoae^ 
I  availed  n^self  of  erery  kind  of  introduction  thoi  I  eould  preoure^ 
«ml  I  had  a  nmnber  of  professiooal  cavds  printed,  whieh  I  did  not 
acruple  to  send  to  aU  manner  of  persons,  whether  I  knew  them  at 
3Mt.  I  likewise,  eyeary  now  and  then,  wrote  letters  io  Ihe  news- 
papers,  sometimes  asserting  that  I  had  diaoovered  a  rmnedj  Sox' 
hjdiophobia  ;  at  others  oonunanting  on  oaaes  iHiiic^  «hiq[q[>emed  ta 
corne  before  the  public.  As  to  the  truth,  speeulatsire  or  praotioal, 
of  anjthing  tiiat  I  asserted,  I  paid  no  regard  to  it  whatever  ;  waj 
lole  objeot  was  notorietj.  I  bribed  penraj-a-Iinen  to  rc^rt  ima- 
ginary  accidents,  to  wfaidi  I  was  summoned,  in  thet  papers  ;  andi 
hired  persons  to  ring  and  knock  at  my  door,  and  even,  oceasiott' 
ally,  to  call  me  out  of  churoh — whereat,  by  the  bye,  nky  attend- 
ance  was  most  exemplary,  and  my  demeaneur  coaM^uously  vdevout. 
Whene^er  I  went  to  a  parfy,  I  was  sure  to  recdlect,  at  an  eariy 
honr,  that  I  had  a  professional  engagen^nt  ;  but  I  seldc»!  l^t  one 
without  having  ingratiated  myself  with  some  old  lady  0€  ig&Màl^ 
man  afflieted  witii  indigestion  or  goût. 

A  steady  p^^evexance  in  thèse  and  simîlar  ariîâoes,  was  in  ^n» 
long  time  rewarded  with  some  suceess  ;  and  I  was  socm  rescvted 
to  by  a  number  of  patients,  suffioiently  Jarge  to  enable  me  te 
earry  out  my  new  pfinoiples  of  prac^e.  And  I  had  now  brought 
myself  inio  sudb  a  framte  of  mind  that  fresh  truths,  in  refeveniee 
to  them,  were  continually  imparted  to  me,  as  if  by  poetLc  însf^ktt- 
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tîon.  The  first  greatiact  that  I  perceîved  was,  who,  and  what, 
are  the  bulk  of  profitable  patieats.  I  found  that  they  were  weak, 
fancifùl,  titnîd,  and  old  women,  and  corresponding  characters  qf 
the  opposite  sex,  feeble  in  bodj,  and  still  more  feeble  in  mind, 
pampered  to  extrême  sensitiveness,  nnable  to  bear  the  least  paii^ 
and  frightened  to  death  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  disordei^ 
Incapable  of  reasoning  or  hearing  reason,  knowing  little  of  anj- 
ihing,  and  least  of  ail  of  themselves,  phjsicallj  or  mentallj,  thej 
judge  merelj  from  their  sensations.  If  thèse  tell  them  thai 
they  are  yerj  ill,  ît  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  them  to  th^ 
contrary.  They  will  diSbelieve  the  truth  to  their  physician's 
ptrejudioe  ;  now,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  believe  a  false- 
hood  to  his  advantage.  Accordingly,  when  such  patients  came  tp 
me  with  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  the  matter  with  them,  I  no 
longer  told  them  that  they  would  be  well  in  a  few  hours,  or  dis- 
missed  them  with  a  few  cautions  and  a  little  medicine.  Not  I. 
I  listened  to  their  groans,  and  moans,  and  rigmarole,  with  prœ* 
found  attention.  I  told  them,  indeed,  that  they  had  no  ultimate 
danger  to  apprehend,  but  at  the  same  time  I  besought  them  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  And  then  I  said  that  I  would  send  them 
a  little  medicine  ;  and  I  sent  them  several  draughts  to  take  everj 
day,  and  piUs or  powders,  nightand  moming,  for  a  week  ;  so  Uiat 
I  was  better  than  my  word.  Consequently  I  not  only  made 
money,  but  also  got  the  charaoter  of  a  kind,  cqnsiderate  man,  and 
a  dear  cieature  ;  whereas  I  had  formerly  been  called  a  sayageand 
a  brute. 

I  soon  also  saw  that  many  of  the  above  class  of  patients  who  are 
rich,  particularly  if  they  belong  to  the  fairer,  not  to  say  the  «ofter 
sex,  do  not  apply  to  a  médical  manmerely  for  relief.  They  regard 
him  as  a  sort  of  social  luxury,  a  thing  to  rest  upon, — a  cushion,  a 
sofa, — or  by  which  to  be  solaced,  as  by  a  comforter,  a  muff,  or  a 
warming-pan.  They  require  him  to  come  and  coudoie  with  them^ 
and  pity  them.  They  want  him  also  to  gratify  their  vanity, 
whether  by  direct  flattery,  or  by  obviously  and  studiously  con- 
Bulting  their  whims  and  caprices.  It  is  a  gratifying  spectacle  to 
them  to  behold  one  whom  they  believe  to  be  a  leamed  and  intélr 
leotual  man,  devoting  his  whole  nnnd  to  their  petty  selves^ 
grovelling  before  them,  walking  in  their  faith  ^nd  fear,  and 
working  ont  his  faveur  in  their  eyes  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for 
money — ^yes,  for  money.  They  would  not  care  for  a  gratuitous 
doctor.     Ke  must  be  their  paid  sycophant,  that  they  may  enjoy 

aa2 
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thé  full  luxury  of  despîsing  bîm.  How  soon,  like  dear,  meek 
Mawworm,  did  I  leam  to  like  to  be  despîsed  !  How  muâicallj 
chinked  the  reward  of  m  y  bumili^  I 

TbuB  enligbtened,  I  perceived  the  folly  of  my  former  îndepen- 
dence,  and  tbe  causes  of  ils  injurious  conséquences  to  me.  I  now 
dressedy  acted,  talked,  nay,  looked,  solely  at  the  dictation  of 
Society.  I  contradicted  nobody,  and  yet  agreed  with  everybody. 
I  seemed  to  bave  no  will  of  my  own.  On  moral,  pdittcal,  and 
metaphysîcal  subjects  I  never  breatbed  a  syllable,  lest  I  should 
offend  Bome  one.  And  let  me  bere  lay  down  this  apborism,  that 
no  médical  man,  who  would  prosper  in  bis  calling,  should  ever 
deliyer  any  opinion  but  a  professioual  one.  I  may  add,  too,  that 
he  bad  better  word  even  that  ambiguously. 

Another  important,  I  may  almost  say  tremendous,  yerity  wbîch 
I  arrived  at,  was  tbe  proper  mode,  in  a  pecuniaiy  sensé,  of  treat- 
ing  serious  diseases  ;  one  widely  différent  from  that  whicb  is  rîgbt 
abstractedly.  The  latter  mainly  consists  in  tbe  careful  rectifica- 
tion of  disordered  fîmctions,  and  tbe  prescription  of  a  suitable  diet 
and  regimen,  witb  occasional  recourse,  in  certain  cases  of  necessity, 
to^  more  active  means  ;  sucb  as  bleeding  and  counter-irritation. 
For  diseases  resuit  from  transgressions  of  tbe  natural  laws,  and  in 
oonformity  witb  tbose  laws,  tbey  should  also  be  cured.  Now 
scarcely  any  patients  are  aware  of  this.  Tbey  imagine  that  dis- 
eases are  cm^,  directly,  by  certain  drugs  ;  wbereby,  indeed» 
mère  symptoms  are  often  reUeyed  ;  and  tbey  are  unable  to  distin- 
guisb  sucb  relief  from  a  real  cure.  Tbey  moreoYer  dislike  restric- 
tions in  diet,  and  bâte  to  be  obliged  to  take  exercise  ;  and  tbey 
object  to  tbe  right  metbod  of  treatment  because  it  is  long  and 
tiresome.  Tbey  do  not  know  or  consider  that  by  it  alone  can 
tbeir  diseases  be  finally  eradicated.  What  tbey  want  is  to  be  made 
well  at  once.  Hence  tbe  Quack,  to  get  money,  must  treat  mère 
symptoms,  irrespectively  not  only  of  tbeir  essential  cause,  but  also 
of  tbe  mischief  whicb  be  may  thus  do  on  the  wbole.  For  instance, 
I  bave  often  been  applied  to  by  patients  with  détermination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  I  might  hâve  given  them  appropriate  medi- 
cine,  desired  them  to  live  abstemiously,  and  perbaps  to  apply  a 
mustard  poultice,  now  and  then,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  By 
thèse  means  tbey  would  certainly  bave  become  well  and  bave 
remained  so.  Did  I  do  this?  No.  I  bled  them,  to  be  sure, 
whicb  reHeyed  them  instantly  ;  and  then  I  allowed  them  to  go  and 
lire  as  tbey  liked.     In  a  few  months  tbey  were  ill  again.     Again 
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I  bled  them  ;  and  bo  on  as  often  as  tliej  carae  to  me.  Ai  last 
thej  generally  died,  tKough  they  would  hâve  lived  under  a  more 
rational  treatment  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  got  well  paid,  and 
reputed  a  clever,  naj,  a  bold  practitioner,  to  boot. 

A  grand  popular  faUacj,  which  I  successfuUj  traded  on,  was  the 
popnlar  faith  in  spécifies.  For  everj  complaint,  I  invariablj  gave 
something  to  take.  It  was  generally,  therefore,  believed  tbat  I 
knew  «what  was  wbat  ;*'  but  what  I  really  did  know  was,  tbat 
there  are  but  two  spécifies  in  the  wbole  "  Materia  Medica" — 
sulphur  and  quinine.  Diseases,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  the 
resuit  of  some  sort  of  injury.  The  only  spécifies  are  tbose  that 
either  neutralise  the  injurions  agent,  or  ezpel  it  from  the  System. 
I  must  apologise  for  ail  this  philosophy  ;  but  really  it  is  necessary 
toi^now  something  of  medicine,  in  order  to  pervert  it  to  quackery. 

I  had  formerly  often  lost  crédit  for  a  good  cure  by  not  having 
at  the  outset,  sufiiciently  magnified  the  importance  of  the  case.  I 
took  yery  good  care,  now,  to  avoid  this  mistake.  I  baye  been 
summoned,  frequently,  to  the  bed-side  of  a  child,  affected,  perhaps» 
with  scarlatina  or  measles.  I  bave  seen  the  mother,  her  lips  white 
with  agony,  trembling  as  she  listened  for  my  opinion.  And  I  bave 
looked  solemn,  and  shaken  my  head,  and  said  I  feared  there  was 
great  danger,  although,  in  fact,  I  had  no  appréhension  of  the  kind. 
I  was  rather  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trifle  with  her  feelings  ;  but  I 
was  forced  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 

A  question,  perhaps,  may  by  this  tîme  baye  occurred  to  the 
reader,  as  to  how  many  people,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I 
calculate  that  I  bave  killed  ?  I  cannot  say  exactly.  £y  bleeding 
for  the  relief  of  symptoms,  in  the  manner  aboyé  mentioned,  I 
belieye  I  baye  produced  seyeral  cases  of  diseased  heart,  which  termi- 
nated  fatally.  I  baye  also,  I  think,  shortened  some  liyes  by  the  use 
of  mercury,  for  a  similar  purpose.  Likewise,  I  suspect  that,  with 
the  same  end  in  yiew,  I  baye  treated  divers  cases  of  indigestion  with 
alcohdic  stimulants,  whereby  was  occasioned  disorganisation  of 
the  liver,  ultimately  producing  death  by  dropsy. 

By  means  of  a  praciice,  based  on  the  principles  above  indicated» 
I  became,  very  speedily,  a  prospérons  gentleman,  if  I  may  venture 
to  claim  the  appellation.  At  length  I  hit  upon  my  grand  dis- 
eovery,  which  has  raîsed  me  to  the  prend  pnna,cle  of  affluence 
that  I  now  stand  upon.  There  was  a  certain  pill,  compounded  of 
Tarions  ingrédients,  which,  as  I  bave  sold  ihe  patent  for  it,  I  am 
not  at  Hberty  to  mention.     I  had  fréquent  occasion  for  its  use  ia 
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6yeiy-day  cBsordera,  tfae  result,  principaUy,  of  orer-eatmg  and 
drinking.  I  found  when  I  came  to  consider,  that  in  forij  ont  of 
ûttj  eases,  at  least,  I  liad  occasion  to  give  this  pill.  I  came, 
therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wonld  be  serviceable,  tliat  is, 
would  produce  apparent  relief,  in  the  proportion  of  twentj  per 
<}ent.,  taking  diseases  at  random.  This  at  once  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  making  it  a  patent  mecKcine.  I  reasoned,  that  out  of 
ihose  who  might  be  induccd  to  take  it,  eighty,  at  least,  in  everj 
hundred,  would  ftincj  that  it  had  done  them  good  ;  and  that  ihe 
manj  yoices  in  its  favour  would  be  attended  to,  and  the  few  against 
it  disregarded.  Nor  dhi  the  issue  falsify  mj  conjecture.  I  took 
ont  a  ]^tent  fbr  it,  under  a  fictitious  name,  of  course.  I  advertised 
it  in  every  paper  and  magazine  that  would  admit  such  an  adrer- 
tisement;  that  is,  in  most  of  the  magazines  and  papers  in  the 
Idngdom.  I  wrote  grateful  communications  from  enthusiastic 
purchasers,  testifying  to  its  miraculous  virtues,  and  appended 
them  to  those  adrertisements.  In  the  same  manner,  I  publisâied 
letters,  which  I  pretended  to  haye  receired  from  Abemethj  and 
Âstley  Cooper,  recommending  mj  pill  to  families.  I  actuallj 
procured  testimonials  to  its  effîcacj,  from  one  or  two  stupid  noble* 
men,  and  seyend  old  ladies  of  rank  ;  and  in  some  instances  abso- 
hiteljforged  letters  of  gratitude  from  public  characters.  Eyerj  dead 
wall,  eyery  hoarding,  was  placarded  with  puffs  of  my  infallible  pîlL 
In  thèse  spirited  proceedings  I  spent  a  little  fortune  ;  but  ^e  bread 
which  I  had  thus  cast  pn  the  waters,  retumed  to  me,  after  not  many 
days,  hundredfold.  Thanks  to  the  glorious  credulîty,  thanks  to 
aie  stupendous  ignorance  of  my  fellow-creatures,  with  respect  to 
ûi&  laws  of  health  and  disease  !  And  now,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
asked  by  those  who  haye  perused  the  aboyé  Confessions,  what  are 
my  reflections  when  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  jhIIow?  Why,  I 
reflect  what  a  cleyer  head  it  must  be,  that  bas  made  its  owner  a 
Orœsus.  As  to  conscience,  I  drown  it  in  the  Pactolus  of  my 
Three  per  Cents.  I  haye  now  candidly  described  my  course 
-through  life,  and  I*  adyise  eyery  médical  m  an  to  imitate  it.  Whilst 
•eommon  sensé  remains  uncommon,  and  till  the  minds  of  the  many 
are  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  there  will  always  be  a 
field  for  Quackery.  Success  to  it!  I  drînk  the  toast  in  Cham- 
pagne. Aild  be  it,  I  would  whisper,  remembered,  that  wheaoi  a 
practitioner  who  would  be  honest,  is  driyen,  by  neglect,  discoiB*age* 
ment,  and  conyentional  préjudice,  to  become  a  Quack,  society,  for 
ail  the  mischief  he  may  inflict  upon  it,  bas  only  to  thank  ita  owa 
"^rroiïg.  p.  L. 
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CONTAININO  THB  OPINIONS  IND  ADYBNTURBS  OF  JUNIPER  HXDGEHOG9  CABMAIC, 
LONDON  ;  AND  WUTTBN  TO  HIS  SELATITB8  AND  ACqUAINTANCS^  HT 
VÂftIOVS  PAJMB  OF  TBE  WOBLD* 


Lbobb  XXn. — To  Mbs.  Hedgehoo^  New  Tobk.  ^ 

Beau  Gbandmother, — ^As  I  don*t  think  jon  liave  anjlîkîng  for 
itdlways, — ^beîng,  like  Colonel  Sibthorp,  one  of  tliose  îolka  loying 
the  gooà  old  timeB,  wheu  tcavelling  waa  aa  sober  a  thing  as  a 
waggon  and  four  horses  oould  make  it — I  really  don*t  see  how  l 'm 
to  Write  you  anjthing  of  a  letter.  There  *s  nobody  in  town,  and 
nothing  in  the  papers  but  plana  of  railways,  that  in  a  litUe  time 
will  cover  ail  England  like  a  large  spider's  net  ;  and,  as  in  the 
net,  there  will  be  a  good  manj  files  caught  and  gobbled  up,  by 
those  who  spin  it.  Nevertheless,  though  I  know  you  don't  agpee 
with  me  any  nu)ra  than  Colonel  Siptborp  does, — it  is  a  £ne  ^ght 
to  open  the  newspaper8,.and  see  the  railway  schemes.  What  moun- 
tains  of  money  they  bring  to  the  mind  !  And  then  for  the  wonders 
Ihey  're  big  with,  why,  pro^riy  oon&idered,  am't  they  a  thouaand 
times  more  wonder&l  than  anything  in  the  "  Arid)ian  Ni^ts' 
Entertainments  V*  Then.  we  hâve  fiying  carnages  to  be  brought 
to  every  man's  door!  Ail  England  made  to  shake  hands  with 
îiself  in  a  few  hours  !  And  when  London,  can,  in  an  hour  or  so, 
go  to  the  Land*B  End  four  a  gulp  '  of  sea-air,  and  the  Land%  End 
in  the  same  time  corne  to.  see  the  shows  of  London, — shan*t  ail  of 
tis  the  better  understand  one  another  ;  shan't  we  ail  be  brought 
together,  and  made,  as  we  ought  to  be,  one  family  of  ?  It  *s  com- 
îng  fast,  grandmodier.  liTow  pigs  can  travel,  I  dbn't  know  how 
far,  at  a  hal^enny  a  head„  we  don't  hear  the  talk  that  used  to  be 
of  "  the  swinish  multitude."  And  isn't  it  a  fine  thing — I  know 
you  don*t  think  so,  but  isn*t  it  ? — ^to  know  that  ail  that  's  been 
'doue,  and  ail  that  *s  to  do,  will  be  done,  because  Englishmen  ha.ve 
left  off  cutting  other  men's  throats  ?  That  peace  bas  done  it  iall  ? 
If  they  oughtn't  to  sat  up  a  dove  with  an.  olive  branch  at  every 
^way  tenuinus,  l 'm  an  impostor,,  and  na  true  cabman. 
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Tes,  graDdmotlier,  peaee  has  done  it  ail  !  Only  thînk  of  ihe 
iron  that  had  been  mdted  into  cannon  and  round  shot,  and  chaia 
shoty  and  ail  the  other  sorts  of  shot — that  the  devils  on  a  holiday 
play  at  bowls  with  ! — if  the  war  had  gone  on, — ^all  the  Tery  same 
iron  that 's  now  peaceably  laid  upon  sleepers  !  Think  of  the  iroa 
that  had  been  fired  into  the  sea,  and  banged  through  quiet  peo|ile*s 
houses,  and  sent  maahing  squareiT  and  squares  of  men — God'a 
likenesses  in  red,  blue,  and  green  coats,  hired  to  be  killed  at  so 
many  pence  a  day— only  thinJL  what  would  hâve  been  this  wicked, 
I  wiU  say  it,  this  blasphemous  waste  of  métal, — ^that,  as  it  is,  has 
been  made  into  steam-engines.  Very  fine,  indeed,  they  say,  is  th» 
roar  of  artillery  ;  but  what  is  it  to  the  roar  of  steam  ?  I  never  see  ai» 
engine,  with  its  red-hot  coals  and  its  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke» 
that  it  doesn*t  seem  to  me  like  a  tremendous  dragon  that  bas  been 
tamed  by  man  to  carry  ail  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  bis  feilow- 
creatures.  l've  read  about  knights  going  through  the  skies  on  fierj 
monsters — but  what  are  they  to  the  engineers,  at  two  pound  fiye 
a-week  ?  What  is  any  squire  among  'em  ail  to  the  humblest 
Btoker  ?  And  then,  IVe  read  about  martial  trumpets — ^why  ihej 
hayen't,  to  my  ears,  half  the  silyer  in  iheir  sound  as  ihe  railwaj 
whistle! 

Well,  I  should  like  the  ghost  of  Buonaparte  to  get  up  some 
mbming,  and  take  ihe  Times  in  bis  thin  hands.  If  he  wouldn*t 
tnm  yellower  than  erer  he  was  at  St.  Helena  !  There  he  'd  see 
plans  for  railways  in  France — heUy  Francef  as  I  beliere  they  call 
it — to  be  carried  oui  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen.  Tes  ;  he 
wouldn*t  see  'em  mixing  bayonets,  trying  to  poke  'em  in  one 
another's  bowels,  that  a  few  tons  of  blood  might,  as  they  call  it, 
water  bis  laurel» — (how  any  man  can  wear  laurels  at  ail,  I  can't 
tell,  they  must  smell  so  of  the  slaughter-house  !) — ^he  wouldn't  see 
'em  charging  one  another  on  the  battle-field,  but  quietly  ranged» 
cheek  by  jowl,  in  the  lîst  of  directors  !  Not  exohanging  bullets, 
but  clubbing  together  their  hard  cash. 

Oonsider  it,  grandmother,  isn*t  it  droU  ?  Hère,  in  ihese  yery 
lists,  you  see  English  Captains  and  Colonels  in  company  with 
French  Viscounts  and  Barons,  and  I  don't  know  what,  planning- 
to  lay  iron  down  in  France — to  civilise  and  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  Frenchmen  !  The  very  Captains  and  Colonels  who— but  for 
the  peace,  would  be  blowing  French  ships  out  of  the  water, — 
knocking  down  French  bouses, — and  ail  the  while  swearing  it, 
and  believing  ït,  too»  that  Frenchmen  were  only  sent  into  thiar 
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world  to  be  killed  by  Englidimen,  just  as  boys  tbink  frogs  wera 
spawned  only  to  be  pelted  at  !  Oh,  only  give  her  time,  and  Peaca 
— ^timid  dove  as  she  is — will  ooo  down  the  trumpet. 

l^ow,  grandmother,  only  do  thînk  of  Lord  Nelson  as  a  raUway- 
director,  on  the  Boulogne  line  to  Paris  !  Well,  I  know  you  'U  say 
it — the  world  's  going  to  be  tumed  upside  down.  Perhaps  it  is  : 
and  after  ail,  it  mightn't  be  the  worse  now  and  then  for  a  little- 
wholesome  shaking.  They  do  say  there  's  to  be  a  rail  fnna 
Waterloo  to  Brussels,  and  Ûie  Duke  of  Wellington — ^the  iron  duke,. 
with,  I  Ve  no  doubt,  iron  enough  in  him  for  aie  whole  line— -is  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Directors. 

The  Prince  Joinyille  is  now  and  then  looking  about  our  coasts- 
to  find  oui,  it  is  said,  which  is  the  softest  part  of  us,  in  the  case  of 
a  war,  to  put  his  foot  upon  us.  Poor  fellow  !  he  's  got  the  disease 
of  glory  ;  only — as  it  sometimes  happens  with  the  small-pox — ^it 
bas  struck  inwards  ;  it  can*t  corne  out  upon  him.  When  we  Va 
railways  laid  down,  as  I  say,  like  a  spider's  web  ail  over  the  coun« 
try,  won't  it  be  a  little  hard  to  catch  us  asleep  ?  For  you  see,. 
just  like  ihe  spider's  web,  ihe  electric  telegraph  (inquire  what  sort 
of  a  thing  it  is,  for  I  hay'n't  tîme  to  tell  you),  ihe  electric  telegraph 
will  touch  a  line  of  the  web,  when  down  will  corne  a  tremendoua 
^ider  in  a  red  coat  with  ail  sorts  of  murder  after  him  !  Mind, 
grandmother,  let  us  hope  this  never  may  happen  :  but  when  folka 
who  'd  molest  us,  know  it  can  come  about,  won't  they  let  us  alone  ? 
Dépend  upon  it,  we  're  bînding  war  over  to  keep  aie  peace,  and 
the  bonds  are  made  of  railway  iron  ! 

You  'd  hardly  think  it — ^you  who  used  to  talk  to  me  about  tha 
beauty  of  glory  (I  know  you  meant  nothing  but  the  red  coats  and 
the  fine  epaulets  ;  for  that,  so  ofben  is  women's  notion  of  glory, 
tho'  bless  '^n,  they're  among  the  first  to  make  lint,  and  cry  over 
the  sons  of  glory,  with  gashes  spoiling  ail  tlieir  fine  feathers)— 
you  'd  hardly  thmk  it,  but  they  're  going  to  put  up  a  statue  to  the> 
man  who  first  made  bmling  water  to  run  upon  a  rail.  It's  quite 
true  :  I  read  it  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  They  're  going  to  fix  up  a 
statue  to  George  Stephenson,  in  Newcastle.  How  you  will  cast  up^ 
your  dear  old  eyes,  when  you  hear  of  this  !  You,  who  've  only 
th(mght  that  statues  should  be  put  up  to  Queen  Anne,  and  George 
the  Third,  and  his  nice  son,  George  the  Fourth,  and  snch  people  ! 
I  should  only  like  a  good  many  of  the  statues  hère  in  London,  to 
be  made  to  take  a  cheap  train  down  to  Newcastle,  to  see  it.  If, 
dirty  as  they  are — and  dirty  as  they  were— they  wouldn't  blush  aa- 
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réd  as  s  new  copper  hslfpennjj  wh j,  those  statues— especîallj 
ivlieii  lAiey'vequeens  and  lungs  in  'em — are  Ûuq  most  unfeelîngest 
of  métal  !  )^at  a  lot  of  mangled  bodies,  and  miserj,  and  house- 
bteaking  and  wickedness  of  ail  sorte,  carried  on  and  made  qmte 
lawM  by  a  uniform, — mskj  we  see — if  we  cboose  to  see  at  ail — 
abont  ike  statue  of  what  is  called  a  Conqneror  !  Wbat  firing  of 
honses,  wbat  sbame,  tbat  because  jou  're  a  woman,  I  won't  more 
particulaiij  write  abont, — ^we  migbt  look  npon  nnder  the  statue, 
tbat  is  onlj  so  bigb,  because  ît  bas  so  mudi  wickedness  to  stand 
u^n  !  If  tbe  statue  could  feeL  at  ail,  wouldn't  itput  up  its  bands, 
and  bide  its  face,  altbougb  it  was  made  of  tbe  best  bronze! 
But  Mf.  Stepbenson  will  look  kindlj  and  sweetlj  about  bim^ — be 
will  know  tbat  be  bas  carried  comfort,  and  kno^edge,  and  bappiness 
tô  tiie  doors  of  millions  ! — ^tbat  be  bas  brougbt  men  togetber,  liiat 
tbey  migbt  know  and  love  one  anotàer.  Tbis  is  sometbing  like 
having  a  statue  !  l 'm  sure  of  it — ^wben  George  tbe  Foiffib  h 
made  to  bear  tbe  news — (for  kings  are  so  very  long  befoie  ^e 
trutb  cornes  to  'em) — be  *(i  like  to  gallop  off  to  Âe  first  melter's, 
and  go  at  once  into  tbe  notliing  tbat  men  tbink  bim. 

And  besides  ail  tbis,  tbe  rail^ajs  bave  got  a  king  l  Wltea 
ycfo.  bear  of  a  king  in  England,  I  know  your  old  tbongbts  go 
down  to  Westminster  Abbey, — and  you  liiink  of  notbkig  but 
bisbops  and  peers,  and  ail  tbat  sort  of  tbing;  kissing  t^e  kuig's 
«beeks, — and  tbe  boly  oil  put  npon  tbe  royal  bead,  Ifiat  t^e  crown, 
I  suppose,  may  sit  tbe  more  comfbrtably  upon  it, — but  lins  is 
anotber  sort  of  king.  Mr.  King  Hudson  tbe  ¥mt  !  I  baye  read 
it  somewbere  at  a  bookstall,  âiat  l^apoleon  was  crowned  with 
tbe  Iron  Crown  of  Italy.  Well,  King  !&dson  bas  been  crowned 
witb  tbe  Iron  Crown  cf  England  !  A  «pown^  melted  ont  of  pig- 
iron,  and  made  in  a  railway  famaee. 

'  I  Ve  somewbere  seen  tbe  picture  of  tbe  River  Ifile  ;  tbat  wâb 
tbe  lifting  of  bis  finger  made  làe  river  flow  over  barren  land,  and 
leave  l^ere  ail  sorts  of  blessings.  WeH,  King  Qudson  is  of  tbis 
«ort  ; — ^be  bas  made  tbe  molten  iron  flbw  over  idl  sorts  of  places, 
saà  so  bring  fbrtb  good  fruits  wb^ever  it  went 

So  no  more,  from  Tour  Affectîonate  Granéson, 
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^  Thio  judgments  o£  God  are  fi»r  ever  unchangeaUe  :  neitli«r  ii  Hs  mearied  hy 
Hie  long  proceas  of  Time,  and  won  to  give  Hit  bleaaing  in  one  âge  to  tliat  whioh 
fis  hath  cursed  in  another/' — Waltsk  Raleigh. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVEKTH. 

SABLY  EKOLISH  CHUBCHMEK. 

Bl^QBE  I  proceed  to  desoribe  the  contention  of  the  graatert 
En^ish  bishop  witL  the  greatest  Nonnan  king,  it  will  be  well  to 
int«7>ose  a  brief  sketcL  of  the  earlier  întellectual  achievementa  of 
ehurçhmen  in  England.  Without  aome  knowledge  of  them,  the 
T^ative  poiitîonB  of  Henry  the  Second  and  Thomas  à  Beckett  could 
not  lâ^tlj  be  pr^sented  to  the  ceader  ;  and  the  course  I  propose 
to  take,  in  ^owing  to  what  extent  their  quarrel>  and  its  resuH^ 
•eidonred  the  whole  subséquent  course  of  English  historj,  might 
«eem  without  WArrant  and  grattons.  We  must  unda*stand  what 
qualkies  the;  were  whioh  tba  earliest  apostles  of  the  church  in 
England  had  rooted  in  the  EngUsh  soil,  before  we  can  discem 
that,.  in  the  progressa  of  this  mémorable  strife,  the  archbishop  in 
laalitj  assailed,  and  the  king  not  I^s  strenuously  defended,  the 
mof^valuable  prineiples  of  the  Engfish  church  itself^  as  well  as 
the  deavest  rights  of  the  En^ish  people. 

The  m^t  cf  ignocanoe  whioh  fell  upon  Europe  with  the  îaXl  of 
the  WestenL  empire,  had  neyer  at  any  time  been  ao  profound  as 
to  forbid  the^  hope  of  early  day.  Even  in  the  yeara  which  imme- 
«liately  follow»ed  the  irrupUon  of  the  Barbarians,  no  infrequent  or 
nnsteady  beams  of  light  had,  in  our  own  land,  broken  adiwart  ihe 
éarkimfM^  To  Britain,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,.  belongs 
iâle  honoiir  of  having  sent  forth  the  daring  and  most  leained 
l^fisettc  Peh^his,  and  Celestius  bis  great  disciple  ;.  and,  though  tha 
«ady  Irish  hist^ians  must  be  scrutinised  with  care,  it  is  to  be 
admitted  ihat  from  the  monasteries  of  that  island,  in  the  fifth 
ceniiay,,»  '  litUë  glimmer'  had  made  itself  perceptible  aff^,  ev^x 
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to  distant  nations  ;  and  tliat  whîle,  somewliat  later,  France  and 
Italy  were  sounding  thcir  lowest  depths  of  ignorance,  Ireland  net 
only  attracted  students  from  abroad,  but  supplied  the  continentai 
Bchools  and  ohurches,  from  her  illustrious  foundation  at  lona,  with 
men  of  mark  and  accomplishment.  The  great  Columbkill  left  Ire- 
land in  his  jouth,  and  carried  the  new  faith  throngh  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  modem  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  which  waa 
thèn  called  North  Pictland.  Afterward,  he  trayersed  the  Western 
Isles,  erecting  rude  churches,  suppljing  religions  teachers,  and 
forming  holy  oommnnities.  Thèse  should  not  fail  to  associate 
bis  memorj  with  the  later  progress  of  literature  and  civilisation, 
as  thej  hâve  sanctified  the  little  Island  of  lona  on  which  he  liyed 
and  died.  He  may  be  said  to  hâve  anticipated  even  the  work  of 
St.  Augustine  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  many  Saxons  who  had  then 
obtained  footing  in  North  Britain,  repaîred  to  him  at  his  island 
of  the  wave,  to  reçoive  tidings  of  the  Christian  gospel.  And  from 
the  little  monastery  of  Icolmkill,  through  many  succeeding  cen« 
turies»  there  glanced  forth  upon  Europe,  fitfully,  tmsteadily,  but 
never  whoUy  withdrawn,  the  light  of  religion  and  of  letters.  One 
may  note  in  such  men  the  real  and  first  Revival  of  Leaming  :  slow, 
silent,  thwarted  ;  at  first  little  heeded  ;  but  inévitable. 

In  England  the  sixth  century  was  one  of  utter  désolation.     The 
sndden  and  fierce  irruption  of  the  Saxcms  trampled  down  every  public 
trace  of  intellectual  culture  ;  aU  that  had  survived  among  the  Britons, 
ail  that  had  been  transplanted  by  the  victorious  Romans.     For 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  hundred  years  the  sword  was  nerer 
sheaûied  ;  nor  did  the  bloody  struggle  end,  till  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants had  been  almost  utterly  rootâ  out  of  England,  by  expulsion, 
by  slavery,  or  by  death.    And  yet  what  little  remained  of  leaming, 
was  not  without  its  comer  of  refuge.     In  some  one  place  or  other, 
even  when  the  impénétrable  darkness  of  those  desolate  days  seemed 
to  shut  out  hope,   the  sacred  light  was  watched  and  tended. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Dubricius  and  lUutus  had  esta- 
blished  schools  ;  and  though  the  majority  of  their  schdars  soùght 
refuge  in  other  lands  from  the  horrors  that  laid  waste  their  owiv 
(among  them  Samson,  who  became  archbishop  of  Dole,  and  ia 
said  to  hâve  been  one  of  the  most  leamed  prelates  of  his  age)r 
yet  others  kept  their  place  in  the  island,  and,  by  saving  literature- 
from  entire  extinction,  meiit  a  place  in  history.      Gîldas  wa» 
the  most  eminent  of  thèse  ;  and  is  the  only  British  author  of  the 
ûxth  century  whose  works  are  preserved.    He  began  his  career  as- 
*  bard  ;  became  a  preacher  of  Christianity  ;  wrote  a  sort  of  vita« 
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perative  liistorj  of  Britain,  and  a  gloomy  and  indignant  epistle  to 
the  tyrants  of  Britain  ;  and  at  length,  in  querulous  disgust  with 
both  enslavers  and  enslaved  around  him,  passed  over  in  bis  old  âge 
to  France,  and  lies  buried,  as  St.  Gîldas  tbe  Wise,  in  tbe  catbednd 
eburcb  of  Vannes. 

Witb  lettersy  the  old  religion  also  was  saved.  How  inter- 
dépendant indeed  thej  bave  ever  been,  and  bow  tbeir  purities  and 
împurities  bave  re-acted  on  eacb  otber,  even  tbis  brief  retrospect 
of  many  long  and  tedious  âges  may  sbow.  It  was  by  tbe  aid  of 
tbese  scbools  of  Illutus  and  Dubricius,  tbat  a  section  of  the  ancicni 
Britons  dnatcbed  out  of  tbe  wreck  of  Roman  and  Barbarian  outrage 
a  small  body  of  pure  Christian  belief,  which,  in  tbe  first  year  of 
tbe  mission  of  Gregory  tbe  Great,  thus  boldly  asserted  itself  in 
answer  to  Augustine  and  bis  monks,  when  the  latter  olaimed  from 
the  British  dergy  subscription  to  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  and 
acknowledgment  of  bis  archiépiscopal  power.  The  speaker  was 
Dinothus,  abbot  of  tbe  famous  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire. 
'  Be  it  known  unto  you,'  be  said,  '  with  certainty»  tbat  we  are  ail 

*  willing  to  be  obedient  and  subject  to  the  eburcb  of  God,  to  the 
^  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  good  Christian»  so  far  as  to  Ioyo  eyery 

*  one  in  bis  degree,  in  peifect  charity,  and  to  help  every  one  of 

*  ihem  by  word  and  deed  to  be  the  children  of  God  ;  and  otber 

*  obédience  than  tbis  I  do  not  know  to  be  due  to  him  wbom  ye  call 

*  the  pope  ;  and  tbis  obédience  we  are  ready  to  pay  to  him,  and  to 
<  every  Christian,  continuaUy.  Besides»  we  are  already  under  the 
^  govemment  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon,  who  is  our  spiritual  guide 
^  under  God.'  It  was  against  the  spirit  which  had  dictated  tbis 
waming,  and  not  against  the  temporal  strength  of  the  Norman 
eword,  that  tbe  claims  and  pretences  of  Thomas  à  Becket  were 
shattered  in  later  time. 

The  seventh  century  opened  vrith  a  gleam  of  brighter  promise. 
Nennius,  the  second  bistorian  of  Britain,  appears  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  and,  contemporaneously  with  bis,  flaahes  forth  the  famé  of 
Columbanus,  anoiher  of  those  distinguisbed  Irishmen  who  carried 
înto  distant  lands  the  great  messages  of  leaming,  and,  with  them, 
respect  for  the  island  Siat  had  sent  them.  A  man  at  whose  name 
the  student  of  literature,  in  tbis  darkest  time,  pauses  with  vénéra- 
tion and  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  !  The  first  of  those  resolute  monks, 
who  did  not  shrink  from  daring  opposition  to  the  spiritual  tyrannj 
of  the  Popedom,  and,  fearless  in  the  power  of  superior  intellect» 
defied  tbe  temporal  tyranny  of  Kings.  He  had  passed  the  tenu  of 
middle  life  when  be  left  Ireland,  and  had  no  rival  in  knowledge 
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and  acquirements*  With  the  ancient  clasâc  modelB,  indeed,  h^ 
kad  odIj  that  iii^erfect  acquaintance  which  the  rare  and  imperfeet 
fragments  that  had  reached  lona  enahled  him  to  attain  ;  hut  it  ia 
numifest,  from  his  letter  to  Pope  Boniface,  that  he  knew  hotb 
Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  and  his  own  Latin  poems,  thongh  poor 
in  oomparison  with  the  treasures  of  antiqidty,  émit  no  feeble  light 
in  an  âge  of  gênerai  gloom.  Hifi  mission  was  to  cany  Christianitj 
into  Gaul,  and  to  circiUate  îts  knowledge  among  the  Tarious  Tentonic 
tribes  then  settling  and  spreading  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  what  spirit  he  discharged  this  mission,  throngh  upwards  of 
twent j  years  ;  passing  hither  and  thither,  with  indefatigable  zeal» 
between  foreign  countries  and  his  native  hind  ;  will  appear  in  ^ 
brief  extract  from  his  mémorable  letter  to  Pope  Boniface. 

That  pontiff  was  in  the  midst  of  his  most  violent  and  unscrapu- 
lous  eâfbrts  to  bring  back,  by  temporal  force,  Schismatics  and 
Separatists  to  the  commmiion  of  Rome,  when  the  accents  of  Golum- 
banns  xeached  him.  'Assemble  a  council,'  he  said;  'for  the 
'  things  of  which  thèse  Separatists  accuse  you,  are  not  triiiea. 

*  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  bave  wandered  from  the  true  faith  qt 

*  rendered  it  vain.  ...  If  that  which  îs  said  of  you  be  true,  yoii 

*  are  no  longer  the  head  of  the  church  ;  you  are  but  the  tail  of  it^ 

*  and  it  is  your  children  who  bave  taken  the  first  rank.     They  wiU 

*  not  cease  to  be  your  judges,  although  younger  than  you,  becaus^ 

*  they  bave  preserved  the  orthodox  faith.  .  .  .  Your  honour  is 
'  great  ;  but  this  ought  to  fiU  you  with  solicitude,  lest  you  shoiild 
*«do  anything  to  sully  it.   Your  power  wiU  be  in  exact  proportion  to 

*  your  right  reason,  which  is  the  true  porter  at  ihe  gâtes  oi  heaven^ 
'  which  opens  them,  through  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  those  wh^ 

*  are  worthy,  and  closes  them  against  Ûie  wicked  ;  and  contrary  tp 

*  whose  décisions,  they  can  be  neither  shut  nor  qpened.      This  is 

*  well  known  to  ail  the  world.  No  one  is  ignorant  after  what  man- 
*ner  Jésus  Christ  bas  given  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  heaven.     You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  you  are  elevated  thereby 

*  above  the  rest  of  your  brethren,  and  attribute  to  yourself  a  peeu- 

*  Jiar  authority  in  mattere  of  religion  ;  but  do  you  forget,  ihat  if 

*  auch  a  thought  take  possession  oî  your  heart,  you  wiU  bave  no 

*  more  power  before  God  ?  It  is  the  Unity  of  ihe  Faith  which 
'makes  over  ail  the  earth  the  Unity  of  Power.' 

It  was  while  occupied  with  thèse  great  thoughts  and  duties,  and 
giving  hostages  to  his  own  time  for  aie  freedom  and  intelligence  to 
corne,  that  Columbanus  died.  He  had  selected  for  his  last  retreat 
a  retired    ^ot    amidst  the  Apennines,  where  he  founded  th^ 
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monasterj  of  Bobbio.  France  Btîll  remembers  bim  bj  ber  abbîes 
of  Luxeville  and  Fontaines  ;  Italy  bas  given  bis  name  to  tbe  beau- 
tifnl  town  of  San  Columbano  ;  bis  cberisbed  relies,  bis  coffin,  bis 
cbalice,  bis  bolly  staff,  are  still  sbown  in  Bobbio  ;  and  Englisb 
bistorj  is  too  careless  of  bis  famé.  In  tbe  stem  nncompromising 
form  of  this  resolute  and  leamed  monk  ;  alone,  among  armed 
groups  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despots  ;  so  like,  and  jet  so  unlik^ 
tbe  haugbty  prelate  wbose  career  awaits  us  ;  we  bebold  tbe  fitting 
and  noble  berald  to  tbose  scènes  of  later  inteHectual  strife,  wbicb, 
wbile  tbe  actors  unconsciouslj  cbanged  sides,  still  put  in  issue  tbe 
self-same  principles,  and  continued  for  centuries,  witb  tbeir  migbtj 
influence,  to  agitate  tbe  wbdie  civilised  world. 

Tbe  sevenib  centuiy,  tbus  greatly  begun,  bad  bappy  resuhs  uk 
England.  St.  Augustine  discbarged  tbe  mission  of  Gregory  tbe 
Great  ;  and  Cbristianity,  as  in  its  purer  form  it  bas  ever  doue» 
brougbt  leaming  and  social  order  in  its  train.  Tbe  firet  Cbristian 
king  in  England,  Etbelbert,  was  tbe  first  Englisb  legislator  wbo 
conmiitted  bis  laws  to  writing.  To  Etbelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and 
bis  nepbew  Saberet,  king  of  Essez,  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  sees  of 
Canterbury  and  London'  are  due.  As  soon  as  Augustine  bad 
receiyed  episcopal  consécration,  Etbelbert  retired  to  tbe  city  of 
Beculver  ;  gave  to  tbe  mémorable  forty  wbo  bad  landed  witb 
tbe  new  religion,  Canterbury  and  its  surrounding  country  ; 
munificently  repaired  tbe  cburcb  of  St.  Sayiour,  and  allotted  it  aà 
a  résidence  to  Ùie  new  bisbop  ;  raised  witbout  its  walls  a  monastery 
for  Augustine's  monks,  and  endowed  a  cburcb  in  Roobester  for  bis 
disciple  Justus  ;  on  wbom  tbe  episcopal  dignîty  was  at  ibe  same  timè 
conferred.  Tbis  great  prince  at  once  also  joined  witb  Saberet  in 
building  and  endowing  a  catbedral  in  London.  Tbe  abbot  Mellitus, 
on  wbom  episcopal  consécration  bad  been  conferred,  was  inducted 
to  tbis  see  in  604  ;  and  witb  every  sucoeeding  year  tbe  tree,  so 
planted,  sent  fortb  its  brancbing  fruits.  In  620  tbe  résidence  of 
a  nortbem  metropcditan  was  ûx&i  at  York,  and  tbe  dignity  granted 
to  Paulinus.  In  630,  tbe  conversion  of  Sigebert,  king  of  ibe  East 
Angles,  was  marked  by  tbe  foundation  of  a  scbool  for  tbe  éduca- 
tion of  youtb  in  bis  dominions.  And  in  635,  tbe  great  tidings  were 
carried  into  Nortbumbria  by  a  name  tbat  claims  bonoured  associa- 
tion witb  tbese  earlîest  struggles  of  our  literature  and  ciyilisation. 

King  Oswald  bad  sent  a  morose  and  rigid  monk,  named  Corman, 
to  circulate  tbe  new  faitb  among  tbe  rude  Nortbumbrians.  His 
feUow-monks  assembled  in  tbe  monastery  to  greet  bim  on  bis 
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retum  ;  wlien  Connan,  assaîling  with  Beyere  reproach  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  the  Northumbrians,  proclaimed  the  failore  of  hîd 
iniBsion.  '  Brother,*  exclaimed  a  mild  voice  from  the  crowd  of  monks 
ai  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  '  the  fault  was  your*s.     You  exacted 

*  from  the  Pagans  more  than  their  weakness  would  bear.     Ton 

*  should  haye  first  stooped  to  them,  and  graduaUy  hâve  raîsed  their 
^  mmds  to  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel.'    At  the  soond  ereij 
«ye  was  fized  upon  the  speaker,  and  every  voîce  raîsed  to  implore 
lum  to  redeém  the  failm*e  of  Connan.     Aidan,  sach  was  the  name 
of  this  priYate  monk,  at  once  responded  to  the  call,  and  discharged 
its  duties  nobly.  For  his  reward  he  received  episcopal  consecraticm, 
and,  in  gift  from  the  king,  the  isle  of  Lindisfame,  since  called  Hdy 
Isluid  ;  on  which  he  bmlt  a  monastery  (soon  after  rayaged  by  the 
Danes),  venerated  through  many  a  century  ;  and  from  whose  ruins, 
to  this  hour,  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  tender  and  sublime 
émotions.     The  soûl  of  its  founder  stiU  lingers  over  that  romantie 
6cene.    It  is  there,  in  the  memory  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  and 
liis  unfailing  enihusiasm  ;  of  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  mild 
generosity  of  his  doctrines  ;  of  his  contempt  of  wealth,  and  hia 
constant  charity  to  the  poor  ;  of  ail  that  at  once  recommended  the 
new  religion  to  rude  adoption  in  that  rude  région,  and  left,  in  the 
perfect  lesson  of  the  life  it  adomed,  a  legacy  of  yet  richer  hope  to 
a  future  âge. 

So  passed  Christianîty  into  every  corner  of  the  Saxon  land,  atid 
with  it  an  unfailing  aid  to  mental  cultivation.  For  its  new  tidings 
carried  with  them  aie  promise  of  a  higher  destîny,  and  ihe  glorious 
incentive  to  higher  aims.  In  one  of  the  royal  councils  at  which 
the  Christian  mission  was  debated,  a  Saxon  noble  rose  and 
addressed  the  king,  in  language  which  embodies  the  affecting 
grandeur  of  the  time  and  of  the  scène.  He  sought  for  information 
respecting  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man  ;  and  as  to  that  human 
existence  which  to  him  was  but  a  momentary  gleam  in  the  midst 
of  darkness.     '  Often,'  he  said,  '  0  king  !  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

*  wlûle  you  are  feastîng  with  your  thanes,  and  the  fire  is  blazing 
-<  on  the  hearth  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  you  bave  seen  a  bird, 

*  pelted  by  the  storm,  enter  at  one  door  and  escape  at  the  othw. 

*  buring  its  passage  it  was  visible  ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  whither 

*  it  went,  you  knew  not.    Such  to  me  appears  the  life  of  man.   He 
^  walks  the  earth  for  a  few  years  ;  but  what  précèdes  his  birth,  or 

*  what  is  to  follow  after  his  death,  we  cannot  tell.     We  know 

*  nothing  of  our  origin  :  nothing  of  our  end  :  and  if  this  new  doc- 
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*  trine  can  teach  us  anythîng  certain  of  thèse  thîngs,  well  îs  ît 

*  worth  that  we  shoiild  follow  its  law.  '  And  of  such  were  the 
great  and  mysterious  promptîngs,  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  had  enriched  our  England  with  a  séries  of  leamed 
and  conscientions  churchmen,  who  shed  rich  lustre  on  theîr  rade 
country  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  gave  what  was  in  those  dark 
days  a  prodigious  impulse  to  secular  and  grammatîc  leaming. 

Foremost  in  the  ezertions  which  tended  to  this  great  resuit 
were  Théodore,  the  first  Christian  primate  of  our  country,  and  the 
Abbot  Adrian,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Rome.  Bom  at 
Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of  Paul,  Théodore  had  already 
achieved  a  great  repute  for  virtue  and  érudition,  when  the 
suprême  Pontiff,  in  answer  to  the  united  applications  of  Oswio  and 
Egbert,  who  were  anxious  to  compose  some  minute  disputes  that 
were  dividing  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  the  infant  faith, 
named  him  first  Archbishop  of  Britain.  He  landed  in  Kent  before 
670.  Ail  the  Saxon  prelates  immediately  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  established  new  bishoprics  ;  held  a  séries  of  synods  ; 
prescribed  uniformity  of  discipline  ;  and  above  ail,  set  about  the 
great  work  of  a  more  gênerai  promotion  of  leaming  throughout 
the  Saxon  country.  He  had  brought  from  Eome  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books,  and,  besidç  the  famous  Adrian,  some  professors 
of  sciences.  With  thèse  he  entered  on  his  mémorable  design, 
which  prospered  worthily.  'Thèse  two  great  men,'  says  Bede, 
speaking  of  Théodore  and  Adrian,  *  excelling  in  ail  parts  of  sacred 

*  and  civil  leaming,  coUected  a  great  multitude  of  scholars,  whom 

*  they  daily  instmcted  in  the  sciences,  reading  lectures  to  them  on 

*  poetry,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  on  divinity  and  the 

*  holy  Scriptures.'  In  short,  he  did  what  this  history  bas  already 
described  the  Norman  Lanfranc  doing  upwards  of  three  centuries 
later,  when  the  Saxon  church  hadfallen  into  the  gênerai  weakness, 
divisions,  and  dégradation  of  the  Saxon  people. 

The  school  founded  in  Canterbury  by  Augustin,  was  the  scène 
of  thèse  illustrious  labours.  Adrian,  created  abbot  of  the  church, 
is  said  to  hâve  been  the  most  leamed  professer  of  the  sciences  who 
had  ever  been  in  England.  It  îs  certain  that,  in  a  few  years,  this 
school  competed  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Irish  foundatîons  ; 
and  Canterbury,  seconded  in  the  foUowing  century  by  York,  chai- 
lenged  gênerons  rivalry  with  Ireland  and  lona.  Priceless,  even 
far  beyond  the  establishment  of  lectures,  had  been  the  manuscripts 
brought  over  from  Eome.     It  is  imagined  that  on  Augustin'» 
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«mval  ia  EngUnd,  not  oiie  book  eonld  hâve  èeea  d»c€^nnfed 
tbpottgli  the  whole  lei^th  aad  ltt'ead;t;h  -ef  tke  land  ^  Mtd  k  k  bj 
keeptng  8110I1  ^Fcumstanoes  in  viem  w«  fto^piiw  ike  knowledge 
M  well  af  wbat  was  Teallj  ft<dû«ved  in  thîa  «^,  jysd  «f  1^  ctauies 
tkat  ôbBtraeted  the  aehiey«»ent  «f  more.  SacœMÎwe  «voadB  ^ 
So0ts«  Piots,  and  SaxMis,  had  destreyed  %mk  lew  mnoaci^fto  as 
the  RoBiftiiB  had  uot  •oacried  away  ;  and  tbe  esommiB  aacmifieeB,  cf 
tine,  ef  JBoney,  and  of  toibviiie  travel,  bj  wkkh  lâiej  ^wge  re- 
phboed,  ai>e  well  nigh  înoredible.  It  k  relatod  hf  th«  iuwci^  Bede, 
tbat  Benediot  Biaoc^  wko  iMBuded  in  tkis  eentaiy  the  mwfBtfiry 
«f  WereBMuth  in  iKorthmnberland,  bad  perfionned  û^e  jeoni^^  lo 
B.'ome  to  puiscbMe  booka  feu:  bôg  numacrt^  ;  and  tbât  iàm  laet 
maitter  in  wbiek  he  was  «ngaged  bef«>e  ^Luàk,  was  a  idîiwmfe  «id 
€lab(M:ate  segotiation  witk  king  Aeléfisid  fer  tbe  aale  «f  «ne  of 
ihAM  bo(dcs.  It  was  a  v(duitte  on  coaaiQgrapbj.  Th»  anonar^ 
piMïhased  it  «t  last,  at  die  price  of  an  -esibaAo  ifi  eî^  ]nAea»  or  as 
mneb  la&d  as  eïght  plougbs  >coi]ld  laboiff^  but  Beneiiet  died 
bâlore  liie  book  was  deli¥erad.  Tlie  aegieëatien  vas  -bai^ever 
resumed  wkli  the  monasteiy  ;  and  idtimalely^  bctee  tbe  jM^entb 
ee&tarj  liad  «lesed^  tbe  oostly  voiiiMe  was  ^esxBwefei.  to  tiw  king, 
and  the  riob  estate  received  by  Colfred,  Besedicfs  aiMoeaimr*  Thns 
tberefore  was  it,  tbat  only  princea,  abbots,  bidM>pfi,  -cfiold  iJien  be 
scbolars  ;  and  tbat  Tbeodore,  wben  namedto  bis  kigh  and  ««dons 
office,  tbong)it  neither  of  its  w&rïâkj  dangers  or  its  wwidly  gknies, 
fbttt  Bimplj  ^hb  to  Bmàâêce  of  Ûte  books  tiiat  wnst  awflBnpany 
kkn.  Wken  ^loe  tibe  boMper  <^  thèse  boeks  bad  eet  àâs  §mi  npon 
the  Kentish  coast,  tbe  riob  seed  was  fknUed.  iBe  kmem-  Ae  £rait 
tbat  it  wonld  bear. 

Were  ÛÀs  tbe  place  fer  ^tbffir  &an  iÊa^  viost  .gOHnd  «Eosion 
to  it,  4>ur  Saxon  sdsolar  Aldbeka  would  olaim  i&remoBt  iienair.  It 
was  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  great  Al&ed,  tbat  ef  aU  tbe  Saam  peets 
the  best  was  AldhebB  ;  and  tbat  tbe  mest  lasiraamte  »ong  tdT  bis 
:^ine,  two  knndred  yeaïs  alfcer  iène  fiebdar's  èeaàài,  was  Al^w^m's 
ooin|>08ition.     He  died  at  tbe  olose  of  tbe  -senKentb  •eonterj  4  after 

jears,  with  tbe  -dignity  of  Bisbopef  Sherebwm.  Œhedwtt  «adent 
oiated  in  bis  mse&il  aiid  iQttstaaeas  1^  was  tbe  laet  -wièèn  baving 
resortedte  1^  aids  ^  airasie  and  poetiy  in  ^âie  inirtiniotàRi  of  kk 
Hioiika.  ]Finding  tbam  lekctant  to  graiier  Ji^e^nga,  è»  «oeapeeed 
a  niunber  of  jmaU  poeiiis,  wbicb,  m£^  â«eb  d«y  *s  mmm^  ke  aat 
^own  4uid  sang  to  them  alottd. 


¥^tk  ihe  begîimmg  of  ihe  ei^bth  oentnrj,  ike  iwienUe  £eée 
JBO».  An  epeàoh  dates ^tob  bkiîfe;  sinoe,  a lîMie later,  Mid  ao*- 
temlj  liefcre  ibe  means  of  libéral  eduoatii»  ^wei«  BttamaUe  i» 
EnoBe,  Us  sdiool  of  Tcrk  iiad  M&^t  îoeûi  sespeotable  sebolacs 
miÉD  Europe.  From  tbis  Alovin  eame  ;  and  it  wasiôth  ihe  aiSBit- 
anee  of  Àat  ^gant  as  well  ae  aUe  afhriar,  ihAt  Gbadttni^B« 
€»tabMiflà  tbœangbout  PraBee,  at  tbe  deae  of  tfaa  «^fatk  eentnry; 
làiûtt  eatfaodral  and  «onveniual  Bcbflok  ia  irlôiÀ  ^e  woàimialaà 
fMiiMii  vafiim  of  ^e  small  portiaa  of  leamîng  ifaue  anotohed  ùvan 
ifae  "wi»k,  k  mabây  ^o  be  atÉribated.  The  ^tàoqviesd  &otigk 
Miiifiwlnl  îndiacrirnmathig  lai^guage  in  wbidi  fikuDoi^  kiia 
^oittn  of  ibe  ninÉb  ceniurj,  asd  tbe  tfaiee  ibat  lirniaediately  jore- 
eed^d  it,  maj  aow  be  qwAed.  Tbere  tken  appeaged»  be  aafo, 
taam  partîenlarlj  in  Eraâoe  and  Itdtjr,  *  soiBe  judieia«a  biaftankuMS» 
^  ^RâuMB  B^^  pesaeawB  .ctiuûtbnkbie  y'amàby,  and  ^bo  batie  giiwi 
^  aaî matftd yctnreB  of  tbeîr  jdmea;  floane  auhâe  ^biloBoplnra,  i«^ 
*  aaÉMmb  ■§  ra&er  by^  &e  ImcneiiB  ^  slheîr  «pomâatians  ftimn  bf 
^iÉe  Tutani  lof  Aeik  inniMiïiifl:  :  fi«aae  Jeasied  iàMÙotàmm*  tuaiL 
'^dmne  parti,  l&e  onmes  of  Paul  'WamcifiDrd,  of  «âJtyÎB,  of  Lnk* 
^fMiand,  .aiâ  cf  FigininTd,  aie  ^evan  yet  TmivoEaalfy  awqaactod. 

'  str^gth  of  their  inteUect,  and  the  happy  cii«a»tetaii>  4nb 
^iifflf  «anre'pikaBd,  loanaedio  appreciate  ihe  beaMfty^if  Iheshodels 
^«ffiacb  ;MBéapàtf  had  klb  ihem.  ^Tiiey  bioalhod  ibe  jfînt  «f  <a 
''iiBmBrjigBtJMtbei^faadacloptedittiangaage.-;  îa(tInm'w«'dt>aM)it 
^^Md^irafHnseBiad'weBof  tbeîr  eonÉeaBipDranet:;  itâiiBpi>flnUe;ta 
'  recognise  in  their  style,  tbe  times  in  idnck  they  }kraà  ;  it  oslgr 
^  èetra^  cflie  irelatiTe  indnitry  and  £eltGiify'vvi&  vhudi  tlœy  inaîtated 
''  àfae  iaa^oage  and  ^tiwngfate  of  a  fonaer  a^ge.  They  da  noi  i>daag 
-'itia  jnadign  ixteratniie.  Tbey  were  ihe  lart  iwnninmts  c^  cîfilnad 
^;iMtk|iiily  :;  lâxe  laat  of  a  neUe  face,  lâBdft,  afiker  aiQBg^»ezdod<irf 
^^Bpmciaey,  beBune  «exiinotin  tfaem.  ' 

iSa  màêi  them,  h«wBVBr,^erei^  hoftëimnà  pnapeotetif  feaiium 
«■ÉiTigOTlhftd.  The  ;fegaaeiyifl,iii  iliat  BMyagt^AdBâtipfiliiirKwiiaii 
JkiÉhaT^  âtqfciMMt  be  é«nad  tbat  :tiie  Jtenlb  jpowtaiy  m»,  nyiM'thg 
mè^e,  Ab  iairinfatyeiqodhnpiro  he^vaen  ihe /denknttÉîim  janâihe 
lint  irai  fif  biarnmg,  î*  îff  yr4  rpr»°i^*  -tH^^^^f^*^*^  af  C&udemaguv 

tt  niar  iibr  toipmp"  ofitfae  aarore  aad  kamad  Uraimii  ^  'm  iBO.aga 
^  LpaiAyipB>did  femaany  jmnmn  ma»  insnad  and  mÉMn  dbmrd^ 
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'  men  of  the  epîscopal  order,  than  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth 
*  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.'  The  great  critics, 
Herder  and  Bouterwek,  hâve  extolled  a  German  poem  of  this  date 
as  a  '  tnily  Pindarîc  song  ;'  and  an  abbess  of  Gaudersheîm,  Hors- 
wîtha,  bas  the  merit  of  having  written,  in  the  tenth  centmy,  sacred 
Latin  comédies  in  imitation  of  Terence.  The  Latin,  indeed,  îs 
bald  and  inélégant  ;  the  imitation  feeble  ;  but  the  object  of  om*  pass- 
ing  notice  of  literature  in  thèse  âges,  is  not  so  much  to  daim  for  its 
professors  the  least  title  to  originality  or  genius,  as  to  indicate  the 
neyer-fEiiling  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
discouraging  circumstances,  to  grope  ont  its  way  toward  some- 
ihing  worthier  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  show,  in  obédience  to 
the  great  moral  and  intellectual  law  on  which  must  always  rest 
the  best  hopes  of  hmnanity,  that  the  mémorable  period  in  which 
our  scène  of  the  quarrel  of  Henry  and  à  Becket  is  laid,  and  the 
extraordinary  men  who  moved  npon  it,  had  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  preceding  centuries  than  is  at  ail  supposed  ;  reçoive  from 
them  more  curions  illustration  than  historians  will  generally  aUow  ; 
and,  in  their  future  action  and  influence,  directly  tended  to  the 
eompletion  of  that  grand  scheme  of  providence,  in  which  it  is  at 
first  so  difficult  to  include  their  many  dark,  déplorable,  and 
brutalisîng  lessons. 

I  shall  hâve  closed  this  portion  of  my  task  when  I  hâve  sketched, 
very  briefly,  the  career  of  Scotus  Erigena.  The  century  which 
had  produced  our  greatest  English  prince,  in  the  person  of  Alfred, 
gave  us  also  the  nearest  approach  to  a  real  original  thinker  that 
the  dark  âges  had  known. 

Too  much  has  been  claimed  for  Erigena  by  his  disciples  ;  but 
ihere  seems  little  question  of  his  vast  scholarship,  or  of  his  having 
helped  those  who  followed  him  to  re-open  the  long-closed  streams  of 
natural  science.  It  is  less  for  what  he  himself  contributed  to  know- 
ledge,  than  for  his  impulse  to  the  scholars  of  a  succeeding  century, 
that  his  name  and  exertions  are  hère  introduced.  He  was  one  of 
those  men,  most  valuable  at  certain  periods  of  the  world,  who 
doubted,  and  declared  his  doubts  ;  leaving  others  to  solve  them. 
He  îs  supposed,  in  conséquence  of  his  peculiar  acquirements,  to  hâve 
passed  lus  youth  in  travels  through  Greece  and  the  East  ;  yet,  for 
îds  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language,  he  need  not 
hâve  travelled  further  than  the  cell  of  his  monastery  ;  and  it  is  a 
Buffîcient  explanation  of  his  early  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
mystic  theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  that  the  first  work  to 
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which  Ms  attention  was  dîrected,  on  Lis  public  appearance  îii 
Europe,  was  a  translation  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionjsius  the 
Areopagite.  Scotus  crossed  over  to  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  whose  friend  and  tutor  he  hecame  ;  andthere  undertook 
to  render  into  Latin  the  platonism  of  the  great  discif^e  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  whose  books  had  been  sent  to  Louis  the  Debo- 
nair  bj  the  Greek  Emperor  Balbus,  and  had  been  recommendedto 
French  popularity  as  no  other  than  those  of  the  famous  St.  Denys, 
first  bishop  of  Paris  !  The  translation  was  foUowed  by  an  original 
work,  in  which,  pursuing  the  mystic  doctrines  of  Dionysius,  Scotus 
threw  ont  into  the  arena  of  Europe  that  bone  of  contention 
between  scholasticism  and  mysticism  which  the  more  ardent  theo» 
logians  are  gnawing  to  this  hour.  This  was  hb  Dialogue  De 
Divisione  Naturœ  ;  in  which,  whatever  his  hérésies  from  Origen 
or  Pelagius,  ample  testimony  was  borne  to  his  rare  and  won* 
derful  leaming.  He  takes  occasion,  in  the  course  of  it,  to  give 
concise  and  able  définitions  of  the  seven  libéral  arts,  and  to  express 
his  opinion  on  the  composition  of  things  :  he  includes  in  it  a  very 
elaborate  discussion  on  arithmetic,  which  he  says  he  had  leamed 
from  his  infancy  :  the  éléments  of  matter,  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  even  the  means  of  calculating  the  diameters  of 
the  lunar  and  solar  circles,  with  other  topics  of  astronomy  and 
physiology,  form  the  occasional  subjects  of  its  curious  conversa*- 
tions  :  and  beside  the  Fathers  Justin,  the  two  Gregories,  Chry* 
fiostom,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Origen,  Jérôme,  and  Ambrosius,  whose 
Works  are  largely  quoted,  he  displays  in  its  course  an  intimate 
acquaintance  witii  Virgil,  Cicero,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plato,  and 
Boethius  ;  on  points  of  astronomy,  appeals  to  the  writings  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras  ;  cites  Martianus  Capella  ;  and 
exhibîts  in  almost  every  page  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek. 

But  more  remarkable  than  this  vast  leaming,  were  the  opinions 
he  dared  in  those  dark  âges  to  promulgate,  under  sanction  of  its 
authority.  His  views  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  uniyerse,  must 
be  placed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Spinoza  :  overlooking, 
from  the  extrême  borders  of  miiversal  déification,  the  desolate  land 
4>f  imiyersal  materialism.  '  Ail  things  are  God,'  he  argues,  *  and 
'  God  is  ail  things.  When  we  say  that  God  created  ail  things,  we 
-^  mean  only,  that  God  is  in  ail  things,  and  that  he  is  the  essence 
-^  of  ail  things,  by  which  they  exist.  The  universe  is  both  etemal . 
^  and  created  ;  and  neither  £d  its  etemity  précède  its  création,  nor 
'  its  création  précède  its  etemity.'  His  phÛosophical  and  theologi- 
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€b1  iy>w  Monuiv  m  a  fbw  woidv,  to  Iiar  oemk  tliiis  ^ — ïlitt  t£« 
«Bvrora»»  and  alD  t&big*  wbiefa  it  «Pomp^ebaMby  wm»  nat  oaif 
fvtaallf r  b«fc  Msenfcîa&y;  m  Qoà  ;  ihut  irom  eteniity  thej  fl^frdL 
ftom  him  ;  tmdL  fàuJL,  a*  tiM  eoimmoRation  of  adthii^^  1^  resal^eâ 
mgtÀxt  iaào  lûm,  a»  into^  their  gvotj  fbantstn  amië  oEÎgm.  "Aîb&t 
*^tiM-  reavnetkinv'  b»  sa^  '  aatuve^  aod  att*  its  «aosaiy  ifaifl  b» 
*r«Hihwd  ÎBto  €r«ch,  and  tben  notbbg  shall  exiali  hat  éoà  aloim.' 
Tthe  prooes»  b  j  w&ieh  he  deeiared  uimMtf  to  luwr«  anmed  at  tioeBe 
condâuBORS,  eonteiiiecl  a  gênait  wisra*  tàoughi,  jet  nwr»  sqgiiHI^ 
«Ht  •£  dangicr  t»  tha  ragnwg  ^irttnu  Thttffe  were  sot  fw9 
■tadioff»  be  aaserted,  «m  o€  philoiophy,  aoé  tiie  otier  of  leligiaiB; 
bofc  Iftia  tPiK'pbUosi^bj  wat  the  tnia  religion^  and  Ûê»  trm  reiîgûa 
Huè  trw  pbSbsa^y; 

litr did  iliîa  aeote  and  fearie»  scbdar  besîtate  op^tàyi»  «ssai 
Aa  al^iow«rlal  cboieli  aé  fab  daj,  in  soma  of  its  strofigosti  bolda 
a#  ftkità  and  d<iftrina.  Godelseale,  a  known  and  fammveà  monk^ 
bnng  pnl^ieij  maintaniad  in  a  leamed  treaiiîse  (wbare  ba  foQ&wvi 
lila  yiawB  of  St.  Anguslia  and  antieipated  Ûkoae  of  Odvin),  tikai  tfis 
Aiwigi  d£  God  bad,  feam  aii  eteniity,  praordained  smne  nran  ta 
avarkating  lifb,  aod  otbars  to  everbuiting  punîshma^  and  mîaery,'— 
Jobn  Seatoa  Erigena  Mon,  alber  sei^  into  cÎTculation  amang  sdtoàas^ 
a  jet  mooa  tearnad  eMay,  denjiag  tbat  tbere  waa  anj  predaatîn»- 
ti«n  altbadonyaed  ;  and  eontending  tbat  tbe  prescience  af  €M 
«Etendaé  onlj-  to  tbe  electûin  of  iàit  blessed,  smee  he  eotib)  net 
teasaa  tbait  ei  wbich  be  was  not  the  antiiOF  ;  ané,  beia^  tba 
■omae  meîlb»  af  sin  nor  «vii,  eonld  not  Iweknowv  aF  predesibiata; 
aoBCQcnmg  tbcou  Thia  traati»  was  haJdljr  a^iresMd  ta  IBBd»- 
mar  Aocbibislwp<  of  Bbaîms,  and  Pardulua  Bîsbop  of  Laait; 
and  opened  witk  tiw  omifident  position,  iàutt  evety  qiiev^mr  m^^ 
be  taïahted  byfiwrgaiiend  raiê»of  pbilosopbj,  <&nrâMi,  dein^on^ 
étamemBtnàiomf,  and  ana^nûa;  Bjr  tiiaaa  rvies  ït  tben  endiea^wored 
t»  (ltinaairtrB<iiy  ÛmM  tbave  aenld  not  be  a  dad>Ie  pmfeatinadMPii,  d 
■  to*  ^ksBjv  lAd  aaaiber  t<»  domo— twa  ;  tbat  predestinaisa»  did 
'mfom  aiTf  naacsaîtj,  bol  thst  maa  waa  absobitelj  fira&  ^  aai 
alldaHigbt  la  caold  nat  dai  good  wkbaot  ûm  gvaaa  al  Jam 
CIvRt^  jat  be  did  it  bjr  bîa  «wn  Ibee  choiae*  witboat  h&ag;  cob* 
•IrainM»  or  hwteà  to  da  ît  by  the  w3l  of  Gad.  Sinv  and  ifte  can- 
•afaaaeaa  of  it,  argaed  Erigens^  and  tbe  punûbmcnta  wilà  wUdk 
k  ia  aÉteadady  wm  SMra  privatisaa,  neitèer  fereseen  nar  pradéftf- 
wmteà  brjF  €k)dl  ;  wbiiie.  prêdeatini^oa  hadi  nO'  plaee  bat  m  iàoÊ» 
*^"^B»  windi  God  1^  preeidained,  in  ordcv  t»  etsenal  bap^noMi  ; 
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§0T  our  pi!edesti]Uiiî(ni.  luroae  îtom  iSm  fbresîgiifc  oflàe  good  use  ai 
&wr  âree  will. 

Tbe  otigiaof  thîs  reas(mnig,  in  ihe  mmà  oî  ErigeDOt  îs  manifesl. 
Identifying  aE  tkîiigs  with  €rod,  it  wbs  impossiUe  to  acknowledge 
permaoeot  pain  or  errE  îk  the  sjstem^  without  nmking-  the  Beitj  a 
Bhacer  m  tkenu  Hor  did  be  ahriak  from  tke  eztrentîtj  of  hb  diKN 
triiie.  H»  held  tfaat  the  paniflfament  of  tbe  damaed^  and  ères  the 
wickedness  of  the  derils  tkemselves,  wotiid  aonze  tiocre  or  oth^  eemte  ; 
and  the  blesaed  and  the  unblessed  dweU  ki  a  state  of  endless  happi- 
ness,  diâenng  odLjia  <iegree.  It  was  realbMsg,  by  a  speedter  aad 
moro  sumaiHtrj  proceasv  that  one  uai^ersal  and  hairmonioïKi  City  of 
€rod^  yrhkhi  kaonteé  lâfee  dreame  of  Augustin  in  hk  laÉter  doys. 

Hîs  next  k^resj  waa  bolder,  beetuise  more  startliag  to  the 
ekanÀmeiu  Orige»  ftad  m  semé  sort  piepmd  tkem  for  the  ides 
of  a  final  rediemption,  ta  even  th»  démons  and  the  danmed  ;  PeSe»* 
gros  had  distant^  foreshadowed  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  ike 
hamaa  will,  and  the  déniai  of  the  oormption  of  our  humait  n«tnre  ; 
but  no  (ma  had  openliy  called  in  question  tèe  doctrine  of  the  dsurek 
en  the  saerament  of  the  Euchârist,  when  John^  Scotus  Engena 
stepped  £»rward  in  opposition  to  Pasehasins  Radbertvs.  H« 
denied  tibe  reid  présence  of  the.  boèy  and  blood  of  Christ  in  thati 
saerament,  and  the  monstrous  tenet  of  Transdtotantiatioa  recsmd 
îts  iîrst  heavj  blow^. 

Erigena  was  noir  marked  eut  i^r  persecntieo.  Honorkis  (th<e 
third  oi  that  name  who  had  filled  the  papa!  chair)  saddenfy  issued 
a  bdH  commanding  ail  bis  boeks  to  be  reclsimed  âxnn  dronfaBdon, 
and  sent  to  RcHne  to  be  burnt.  '  Thej  are  qvtte  fnH,'  said  kis 
Holmessy  'of  the  womM  of  heretical  praiitj.*  Wemlo  Ardb- 
bîshop  of  Sens,  Prudentius  Bishop  of  Troyes,  D^,cen  Fbrus  of 
the  ehureh.  of  Lyons,.  had  meanwhile  been  engaged  in  the 
more  difficult  duty  of  answering  the  books  ;  but  th«  papal  ia- 
terdict  se^tns  to  hâve  aifeeted  Er^ena  as  tittle  as  the  episeopal 
answ^*s.  He  remaiaed  safe  under  the  protection  of  Chsffksy  as 
long  as  that  monarch  lived.  He  remained,  to  test^y  to  miie& 
enduring  tmth  amidst  many  perîshable  falsehoods  ;  and,  by  the. 
social  position  he  challenged  and  obtained  from  tke  soTereign^  t« 
sow  that  fruitful  seed  of  respect  for  the  dignity  of  leamiag,  whidb: 
sprung  np,  ia  after  âges,  to  an  independent  so^Fereignty  of  its  owm.. 
Charles  admitted  this  poor,  foreign,  travelling  sebelar  to  a  fo^ing^ 
of  the  most  imtimate  Mend^p  and  familiarity.  Erigena  i^ept  for 
the  most  part  m  the  roya^  apartmettts,  and  dined  daily  at  the  royal. 
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table.  Charles  had  taste  to  be  delighted  wîth  bis  wlt,  and  senae 
to  profit  bj  bis  wisdom  ;  and  when  men  asked,  at  tbe  papal 
or  otber  courts,  wbo  was  tbat  so  agreeable  companion  of  tbe 
accomplîsbed  King  of  France,  bis  preceptor  in  tbe  sciences  and 
bis  best  counsellor  in  tbe  arduous  afiairs  of  govemment,  tbey  were 
told  of  tbe  poor  and  low-bom  Irisb  beretic,  Jobn  Scotus  Erigena. 

Before  Cbarles's  deatb,  ît  is  certain  be  bad  refused  compli- 
ance  witb  a  second  tbreatening  interdict  from  Rome,  issued  bj 
Honorius's  successor,  and  ordcring  bim  to  be  banisbed  from  tli^ 
Paris  uniyersity  ;  wbat  foUowed  Cbarles's  deatb,  is  not  so  certain. 
An  évident  confusion  of  identity,  in  tbe  minds  of  many  old  as 
well  as  modem  writers,  between  tbe  pbilosopber  and  anotber  Jobn 
Scot  (an  Englisbman  wbo  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Alfred,  taugbt  at 
Oxford,  and  was  slain  by  tbe  monks  of  tbe  abbey  of  Etbelingey, 
wbere  be  was  abbot),  bas  brougbt  Engena  over  to  England  in  bis 
latter  years  at  tbe  eamest  entreaty  of  Alfred  ;  bas  appointed  bim 
professer  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  tbe  scbools  of  Oxford  ; 
bas  taken  bim  tbence  to  a  tutorsbip  in  tbe  abbey  of  Malmesbury  ; 
And  finally,  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  century,  bas  tbere  murdered  bim 
witb  tbe  iron  writing-bodkins  of  bis  scbolars,  urged  to  tbe  deed 
by  beretic-bating  monks.  Tbe  true  Jobannes  Scotus,  tbere  is  not 
mucb  reason  to  doubt,  bad  meanwbile  quietly  breatbed  bis  last  in 
Paris.  Tbe  weU-known  Anastasius,  librarian  to  Cbarles  tbe 
Bald,  wrote  of  bim  in  875  as  for  some  years  dead.     *  Wonderful 

*  is  it,'  says  tbe  Bibliotbecarian,  *  bow  tbat  barbarous  man — who, 
'  placed  at  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  world,  migbt,  in  proportion  as  he 
'  was  remote  from  tbe  rest  of  mankind,  be  supposed  to  be  unac- 

*  quainted  witb  otber  languages — ^was  able  to  comprebend  such 
**  deep  tbings,  and  to  render  tbem  in  anotber  tongue.  I  mean 
'  Jobn  Scotigena,  wbom  I  bave  beard  spoken  of  as  a  boly  maa  in 

*  every  respect.  ' 

But  boly  in  every  respect,  only  Deatb  bad  been  able  to  render 
Erigena.  Once  out  of  tbe  way  of  fartber  miscbief,  it  waa 
tbe  policy  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  to  appropriate  to  ber- 
self  tbe  famé  and  influence  of  bis  wonderful  acquirements.  His 
books  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  bis  name  inserted 
in  tbe  Calendar.  But  in  after  years,  wben  tbe  question  of 
transubstantiation  was  again  in  tbe  moutbs  of  disputants,  his 
^mlucky  treatise  on  tbe  Eucharist  was  suddenly  revived.  No 
«boice  was  tben  left  to  Rome.  Tbe  manuscript  was  at  once, 
and  for    tbe   last  time,   ordered  to    be    destroyed;    and    the 
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name  of  Scotus  Erigena  was  struck  from  the  lîst  of  saints 
by  the  hand  of  Baronius.  The  treatise  has  never  been  re- 
covered  ;  but  with  the  lessons  that  hâve  been  recovered  from 
those  dark  âges,  it  becomes  the  more  incimibent  on  us  to  associate 
the  memory  of  its  writer.  And  therefore  he  reçoives  hère  the 
place,  which,  by  the  rare  priyilege  of  genius  in  anticipating  time, 
he  did  in  reality  himself  possess, — beside  the  great  actors  in  those 
changes  and  rcforms  of  faith,  in  those  influences  and  vicissitudes 
of  leaming,  who  come  upon  the  stage  of  English  history  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  seldom  départ  from  it  again. 

Thèse  invisible  but  ever-acting  influences,  which  history  so 
seldom  deigns  to  dwell  upon,  are  in  truth  the  springs  of  history. 
The  past,  the  présent,  the  future,  are  in  the  hands  of  one  over- 
ruling  and  guiding  power  :  Maoni  Dei  Sapiens  Opus.  The  com- 
plète proportion  of  the  grand  form  of  Columbanus  brings  to 
its  right  proportion  the  exaggerated  yet  imperfect  stature  of 
à  Becket  ;  and  Scotus  Erigena  préfigures  the  Wicliflfes  and  Roger 
Bacons.  The  currcnt  of  our  narrative  may  be  now  resiuned  ;  nor 
is  it  necessaiy  that  it  should  again  be  interrupted. 
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OH  THE   PBOPOSED  EXCLUSION  OP  THE  STATUE  OP  OLIVER  CROMWELL 

FROM  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 


O  English  people,  that  in  Time's  long  date, 
Slow  piling  stone  on  stone,  hâve  raised  on  high 
A  stately  house  of  freedom,  where  to  lie 
Secure  and  smile,  though  kings  beat  at  the  gâte  ; 
Do  not,  in  this  your  ease,  do  not  forget 
Those  vour  forefathers,  that  in  times  gone  by 
Did  toil  and  sweat,  and  ail  their  lives  long  ply 
At  the  foundations  of  your  free  estate. 
Hutchinson — Vane — Hampden,  that  with  his  blood 
Mortared  the  stones,  and  tnat  chief  architect, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  he  whose  heavy  hand 
Smote  the  false  Stuart.    Him  would  they  now  eject 
From  his  well-eamed  honours,  and  o'erflood 
With  base  neglect  that  ancient  glorious  strand  ! 
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JjswB  AifD  MsnausK.    By  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  aoâior  of  <*  B)rarabletje 

Hoose,'*  &e.    3  vdls.  post  8to.    Ck^inuit. 

I^E  FosnsB  Bbotheb.    A  Taie  ef  ti)e  War  of  Chiozza.    Edited  by  Leksk 
Huia.    (WrkteD  bj  THOuraoN  Hunt.)    2  tda     post  8yo.     Newby;. 

HsBB  are  a  brace  of  norels,  the  one  bj  an  aspirant  just  enterîng  on 
tke  ita^,  and  tke  other  by  a  vétéran  renonncing  it.  In  each,  of  coorse^ 
dii«rent  leBtimtnti  aie  ponrtr^ed  ;  tiM  one  being  tii^^ed  with  tke  leelr 
ia^  of  a  pasty  aad  the  otker  foreshadowed  b j  the  eoming  tiai».  Up«a 
ihis,  however^  we  hai^  ne  space  to  descant,  and  moBt  p;oeeed  i»aa 
examination  of  the  fictions;  both.  having  claiois  to  attention^  esudusm 
of  thèse  ansing  from  their  intrinûc  merit.  LoTe  and  Meamenain,  at 
being  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  productions  which  haye  affbrded  tkek 
âge  mttch  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  the  other  being  the  iirst 
production  of  one  whose  Ëneal  clans  to  genius  gives  promise  of  a  bright 
and  useful  career. 

Love  and  Mesmerism  is  not,  as  its  title  seems  to  déclare,  one  taie,  but 
two.  Love  occupying  two  volumes  and  a  third,  and  Mesmerism  the 
remainder  of  the  three  devoted  to  both  the  stories.  Mr.  Horace  Smith 
tells  us  in  a  préface,  gracefully  taking  leave  of  his  old  friend  the  public, 
that  on  closing  thèse  volumes  he  la3rs  down  the  pen  ;  and  adds  what  we 
ave  i^iad  ta  hmr,  that  he  bas  doived  soiid  adVaatages  frem  his  works^ 
and  success  beyond  his  ^q>eetations.  To  him  who  can  beguile  the 
vjreaiy  time,  or  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  carewom  from  pîdnful 
thoughts  by  a  fine  and  wholesome  fiction,  the  reader  so  benefited  ought 
to  feel  the  intensest  gratitude,  and  with  such  a  feeling,  a  large  portion 
of  the  reading  public  will  take  lëave  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith  ;  and 
the  same  parties  will  be  ready  to  make  an  advance  of  gratitude,  and 
cordially  greet  Mr.  Thomton  Hunt. 

Love  is  a  story  of  modem  Yenice,  and  we  cannot  say  that  iipossesses 
the  usual  vigour  of  the  author'a  conceptions  and  delîneationtf.  It  was 
originally  planned  as  a  drama,  and  much  of  it  reads  with  tke  I^htness, 
not  to  say  flimsiness,  of  the  Kbretto  of  an  opéra.  The  eharacters  and 
incidents  are  common-plafe,  and  die  story  neither  înteiesting  nor  original. 
Notwithstanding  tl^se  defects^  there  is  niucb  in  it  from  the  schols^hip 
and  descriptive  powers  of  the  author  that  render  it  readable.  We 
should  hâve  been  sorry  to  bave  parted  with  the  author  wîth  the  rémi- 
niscences this  story  might  bave  lefl  ;  but  he  has  acted  wisely  in  finishing 
with  Mesmerism,  a  taie  which,  though  short,  is  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  those  gems  of  the  language  that  are  printed  and  reprinted  for  suc- 
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oeaBÎTe  genexatîoitt,  and  npen  whidi  Walker,  and  Sfaaarpe,  aad  bqiA 
poiblishen,  oonfer  immorûlity  by  enseonông  theoL  ammigst  ^'th» 
Bâiàài  COasBca"  and  the  <^Stondazd  Anthors."  It  is  baantifollj  eonr 
csLTed  and  gnÊaetaMj  dsfeî^>ed  :  nniting  tàe  fmcifol,  the  apiritnal, 
a&d  the  real,  la  a  maimeii  not  esoeeded  by  Fouqaé  biBinelf.  Ils  objeci 
îs  amiable  and  just,  being  an  exposition  of  the  snfierings  engendered  by 
the  homage  paid  to  conTentienal  fonns  and  the  neglect  of  the  realitie» 
of  goodnesB.  The  préjudices  and  Yulgar  misjadging  yiolence  of  the 
many  are  admiiably  ezposed,  and  tiie  physical  sii£fering,  but  spiritual 
triumph^  of  iAe  tndy  good  are  beaatifully  pourtrayed.  To  produce  this 
mSÈect,.  Boéhing  is  oventrained;  thex»  ace  no  violent  diatribe»  against 
the  iieh  ;.  ne  masdlin  sentiments  tewards  the  poor.  li  is  the  prodne- 
Ham.  ti  &  maiL  well  yeiecd-  in  the  worM  and  mankind,  and  who  having 
«KqBÎrsd:  fcdiing  has  lost  none  of  his  sensibility  and  huraanity.  It  is 
Hm  woirk  ^  a  wise  old  raan,  who  sotirises  without  malice,  and  whe^ 
cnaçoshendiiig  t^  weakneB»  and  errors  of  humas  nature,  still  83rm- 
pctMaes  witii  it»  Meamerinn  i»  but  lightly  touehed  upon  in  it,  though 
tfaBovaBe-  sOBie  dolognet  re^eeting  it  which  eoiFrey  much  information, 
ami  whick  will  tend  at  least  to  proeupe  £»r  this  wonderful  suhject  a. 
mtÎBDt^invertigation..  E^eiy  work  of  Mr.  Suntlifs  shows  him  to  bea. 
iiigent  readev  amd  schoiar,  and  he  ^wa3rs  applies  his  kaming  grâce- 
fÉlly  ami  judidoosiy.  This  taie  shows  him  itso  wise  a&d  beneicent, 
msé  t^wfcmg  Mn  fer  il^  in  the  words  of  tiie  t&eatre,  we  ''respeetfnlly 

The  Fsetar  Brother  îs  afe»  s  taie  of  Yenice,  but  of  the  mtxidie  ages^ 
WKté  eee  her  Boget  hÊtà  beeeme  but  "  Lord  Mayer»,''  her  coma^eree  a 
Hsre  csasting  trade,  and  her  gsvgeeus  pdaces  lodgîng-houses  for 
ibseij^tera^  The  autàor  has  at  (Nice  flown  at  the  loftiest  quanr — the 
kistoricai  werrèl,  which  to  ail  the  powerful  delîneations  of  the  humaa 
pBsnons  sheuld  add  the  interest  of  great  events  and  momentous  strng-- 
^•sw  Te  say  t^at  he  bas  peffecldy  falâliled  tàe  great  claims  thus  self- 
m^pose^  wrolé  be  to  âatter  him  ;  but  if  he  has  net  dlone  Ûàs,  he  has 
âowB  gr«t  eapaeity,  and  given  streng  assurance  of  future  excellence. 
He-scoim  allTulgar  «ts  ;  in  above  ail  cemraen-place  trick  :  he  dîsdains 
tetftBcisuite  the  attention  and  mo¥e  tiie  feeMngs  by  any  of  those  arts  of 
exaggemtion  with  which  ihe  commeneit  romance  writer  esn.  trépan  his 
wernésT,  Hisaim  is  t»  delmeote  hmna»  character  ;  to  ti-ace  with  s  fimt 
kMMi  human  créatures,  and*  by  legiitimate  means  place  them  in  situa- 
tîeas  te  diaanatîeally  poortr^  them.  Hé  has  a  pictnresque  and  Irvely 
BnagiBatios,  and  diWs  hMl  the  hand  of  a  painter  tiie  scènes  wherein 
hm  ^aractem  ape  set.  He  lu»  a  mee  and  délicate  perception,  and 
•ceasioBa^  a  felieity  of  liangnoge,  ea^eciaHy  in  description,  which 
dtows  he>  is  nsentally  as  well  as  bodîly  the  descendant  of  his  father. 
Happy  phrases  and  œippessions  burst  out  which  remind  one  ef  the* 
«Ad  and  M^est  wrîters  ef  fiction.  The  story  is  înteresting,^  and 
1^  paieio»  hdgh,  and  the  whole  sentiment  Idberal  and  noble  as  one 
rilinild  e^ipect  from  one  counected  wrià  the  producess  of  our  finesi 
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récent  literature.  He  bas  made  a  good  b^nnîng,  and  mnst  proceed, 
and  we  should  like  to  see  him  try  English  ground  for  his  next  prodac- 
tion,  feeling  assured  that  his  délicate  perception  of  character  and  poweis 
of  delineation,  will  enable  him  to  throw  aside  completely  the  factitions 
aid  which  distance  of  scène  and  remoteness  of  time  a£f6rd  the  romance 
writer. 


Thb  Fall  of    Napoléon  ;   an  Historical  Memoir.     By  Lieut.-Col.  J, 
MiTCHELL,  H.P.,  &c    3  vols,  post  8vo.   .G.  W.  NickÎBson. 

To  examine  with  the  acumen  and  impartiality  of  a  philosopher  into 
the  claims  of  those  who  hâve  engrossed  an  unusual  share  of  notoriety  ; 
to  separate  the  false  applanse  given  by  the  idle,  the  impassioned,  and 
the  interested,  from  the  award  made  by  the  compétent  and  the  disin- 
terested,  is  a  veiy  valuable  service.  It  is  fiilfilling  the  office  of  time, 
and  rendering  âiat  justice  which  posterity  is  supposed  to  peifoim 
towards  its  progenitors.  In  so  far,  Colonel  Mitchell's  book  will  be 
taken  np  witn  unusual  interest  ;  his  thème  is  a  fine  one  :  extendiog 
over  a  long  period,  and  embracing  a  wide  circuit  of  human  circom- 
stances.  The  snbject  is  well  worthy  of  elaborate  considération,  and  as 
nothing  is  more  injurions  to  morals  than  misapplied  praise,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  strip  the  laurel  from  tne  brow  of  the  impostor, 
and  thus  remove  the  incitement  to  erroneous  émulation  and  misdirected 
energy.  There  are  several  modes  of  pursuing  such  an  examination. 
But  the  fairest,  and  therefore  the  most  effectuai,  is  the  one  pursued  by 
Colonel  Mitchell,  and  that  is  to  test  the  examined  by  his  own  creed  of 
morals  and  his  own  standard  of  merit.  It  is  hardly  just  to  make  the 
individual  the  stalking-horse  for  an  attack  on  a  set  of  principles,  and 
compare  Alexander  to  a  highwa3rnian,  or  Napoléon  to  a  brigand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  war  is  an  evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ;  that  it 
corrupts  the  individual,  and  is  deeply  injurions  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  virtue  :  but  thèse  questions  hiad  better  be  settled  on  their  own 
merits,  for  the  question  with  the  individual  is  not  what  is  actually 
right  or  wrong,  but  what  he  esteems  so.  A  man  may  be  very  erroneous 
without  being  criminal,  and  doubtless  this  is  the  case  with  most  war- 
riors,  who  shed  human  blood  rather  as  mistaken  barbarians  than  villaîns. 
In  so  far  as  the  principle  of  Colonel  MitchelPs  book  goes,  he  is  right 
Hère  is  a  military  man  examining  the  military  proceedings  of  another 
militaiy  character,  and  testing  his  abilities  and  conduct  by  a  standard 
which  ne  himself  would  acknowledge.  So  far  the  admirers  of  Napoléon 
can  hâve  nothing  to  complain  of,  nor  can  they  pass  over  the  book  as  the 
production  of  a  tame  civilian,  who,  without  passion  or  sensé  of  gloiy, 
mdulges  in  the  vain  idea  that  human  nature  can  be  sobered  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  :n'arlike  furor.  Colonel  Mitchell  bas  shown,  in  his  inter- 
esting  life  of  Wallenstein,  that  he  is  deeply  imbued  with  martial  feelinft 
and  full  of  the  esprit  du  corps,  He  bas  also  great  abillty  as  a  writer  ; 
he  is  exceedingly  well  informed  :  has  a  warm,  animated  style,  a  clear 
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and  concise  mode  of  relation,  and  compétent  knowledge  of  technîcal 
matters.  But  althoogh  he  has  thèse  and  other  excellent  qualifications 
for  his  task,  we  cannot  think  the  work  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  It 
is  exceedinçly  interesting,  and  shoold  be  read  by  everv  one  who  takes 
an  interest  m  Napoléon  or  the  history  of  the  times  ;  and  more  especially 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  absurd  enthusiasm  of  Mons.  Thiers  ;  but  still 
it  has  the  great  fault  of  appearing  to  be  based  on  a  paradox.  The 
question  of  Napoleon^s  gemus  is  not  dispassionately  argued,  but  a  case 
is  made  out  against  him  ;  often  with  appearance  of  truth  ;  but  also 
often  with  the  appearance  of  summing  up  against  him  in  opposition 
to  the  évidence. 

The  blindness  attributed  to  fortune  is  a  sufficient  évidence  that  the 
position  of  a  man  is  no  proof  of  his  qualification  for  it  :  and  in  situa- 
tions where  much  or  ail  can  be  performed  by  deputy,  no  doubt  men 
of  very  little  capacity  bave  "  had  greatness  thrust  upon  them,"  and 
the  world  has  given  them  crédit  for  talents  they  never  possessed. 
Every  man  must  be  aware  of  this  wherever  there  is  a  kind  of  ma- 
chinery  or  routine  established,  and  know  instances  of  it  from  the 
meanest  manufactory  to  the  throne.  But  Napoléon  had  no  such  aids  : 
he  started  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  equally  ambitious  and 
even  more  unscrupulous.  Colonel  Mitchell,  though  the  great  aim  of 
his  book  is  to  disprove  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  and  to  attribute 
his  exaltation  to  the  conjunction  of  a  variety  of  fortunate  incidents, 
hastens  over  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  which  of  course,  in  the 
progress  of  such  a  man,  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  likely  to 
elucidate  his  particular  genius.  To  judge  by  the  resuit  is  frequently 
delusive,  but  still  conviction  cannot  hold  out  against  a  séries  of  results 
ail  tallymg  with  the  aim  of  the  actor,  and  ail  leading  on  to  still  greater 
performances.  It  is  surely  not  sound  logic  to  see  a  man  making  con- 
tinned  efforts  that  resuit  according  to  his  wishes,  and  deny  that  they 
are  conséquences  of  his  exertion.  That  Napoléon  was  not  a  noble- 
minded  philanthrope  character  eveiy  one  is  ready  to  allow,  but  that 
he  had  not  great  powers  of  mind,  forethought,  pénétration,  largeness  of 
thought,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  an  energy  of  will,  that  place  him 
amongst,  and  even  before,  the  Alexanders,  Csesars,  and  other  warlike 
heroes,  it  will  require  a  much  more  profound  work  than  Colonel 
Mitcheirs  to  prove.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  may  almost  be  ranked 
•with  Ajchbishop  Whateley's  clever  jeu  d^esprit^  proving  that  no  such 
man  as  Napoléon  Buonaparte  ever  existed. 

The  work  of  Colonel  Mitchell,  however,  as  already  said,  will  amply 
repay  careful  perusal,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  one- 
sided,  as  it  wiU  in  some  measure  counteract  the  mischievous  enthusiasm 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world  feel  towards  militaiy  success,  and 
the  mère  panoply  and  barbarism  of  war.  War,  as  a  pastime  is  horrible, 
though  no  doubt  many,  and  indeed  most  of  its  followers,  pursue  it  as 
such.  As  attiie^head  of  this  détestable  game.  Napoléon  was  most 
détestable^  but  it  will  by  no  means  increase  the  proper  hatred  towards 
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WBLch  pnnuits,  to  deny  hin  alslit^,  bot  to  «onider  bim  alvm^  â  Hbe 
wrong.  His  (^pponoats  were  as  fond  of  the  gaiiie.aB  liiiiiielj^  1^io«{|k 
they  foûfywed  it  more  from  ▼engeance  thaa  gkiry. 

Doubileis  manj  |;raater  imen  than  Napoléon  peinfaed  îa  liie  «vnfti- 
tiooaiT  ftenggle  : — 

^— ^-—  tiiere  îb  not  one  in  flangerous  timos 

Wbe  nms  ilie  raee  of  gltiry,  but  lliaD  faim 

A  'tiioiimid  meii  miPB  ^wiocBlj  codowed 

Ha¥e  fidkn  upoa  the  aoone  :  a  thoanad  ofliai» 

HaTe  had  their  JarUinM  foondered  Jbgr  a  •dHmœ, 

Whilst  lighter  barks  poshed  by  them.      *        * 
*  «  •  « 

The  irarid  Jmowa  tnolhiiig  of  its  gcwteat 


ThÎB  ÎB  indeed  true,  and  Ûie  French  revolntion,  of  wbich  we  know 
<nùy  the  coarae  outlme  in  ita  pablic  démonstration,  coold,  and  wiS, 
"wlien  tnify  and  minutely  written,  show  proofis  of  a  heroism  ^which  onlf 
jreqnire  a  iAyj  or  a  Tacitm  to  make  the  names  of  the  actors  âierein  as 
rnnch  iâie  S3man3rmes  of  glory  as  the  legendaiy  heroes  of  Rome  ;  anâ 
that  too  of  true  ^ory,  arising  from  a  pasaionate  patriotiam  awd  miesnat 
benerolence  and  love  of  justice. 

Notwifliatanding  a!l  vre  hsve  thon^  it  oui  dnty  te  maj  m  opposâoi 
to  -âœ  bodc,  we  eomestly  entreat  the  reader  to  jndge  Jor  himaelf  :  be 
will  'Snà  it  extremely  interesting  ;  as  regards  mère  literatnre  moai 
.agreeaibty^  written  ;  and  he  ^viû  also  £nd  mudi  new  infonnafîon  gatheieâ 
from  immmerable  sources.  It  is  a  book  which  will^  and  demna  iû, 
find  a  permanent  place  in  every  «ound  library. 


The  Life  of  Loup  Hill,  G.  C.  B^  late  Coimnanfler  of  the  Fotaak    ^ 
tiie  Hey.  FowiLBD  SiDNET,  AM.    Svo.    J.  MarDyc 

Tms  life  of  Lord  Hill,  aUbongh  lie  ooiiki  not  be  cqmaidaMd  a^Mt 
gênerai,  was  well  worth  inditing.  He  waa.a geaà  maa,  aad liis  maam 
K)ne  wMoh  it  is  advantageeus  to  trace,  as  it  is  benefimal  to  jiaJvepHai& 
<if  liow  nmoh  aiaan  beflyeâbs  by  pdac^kleand  panenFaranse,  ftod^^  h» 
ba^e  sot  bnlliant  talente.  Loord  Hiû,  toa,  ioims  a^ravt  o£  fàteàMàoij 
<d  the  PfflÛBsalar  war  ;  aad  m  theae  jnemoicg  w%  èismt  vuêsd^  mimAe 
illustrations  of  that  campaign  wbich  it  is  beyond  the  aoofieaf  AiiÉoi^rte 
xunaie.  Heaaw  an  immipnBe  deal  of  aeiwioe,  iMnong  DenBaBenaed  bis 
«nexg^c  career  m  1791,  and  haidng  ia  1800,  l^  Jua  «xœlhHt  apadact, 
joinâ  to  A  little  iamily  interest,  been  jranbed  aa  e^oneL  He^vaasdaD 
in  £gypt,  and  tocdi:  a  la^ge  shaie  in  ibe  BeniBmkr^vvar,  -sid  ^^oaiv 
*^  Moorafaip'fl  aneient  "  in  the  Netbetfauida.  Ebe  même»  tiif:«aok.a  man 
mnat  abocûad  in  juimefcoB  anecdotes  «f  ail  Ibe  THiMÉn'min  ami  iiidiÉiml 
penonages  of  ibe  time,  and  ^le  wfidk  (lumseQues^*  qcill  h%  xonafl  m 
neoeauvy  .te  ihe  leadeo:  of  liktoiy  m  io  ibe  saîSâàÊsy  liadflBdL.   SSk 
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letters  form  the  most  interestiog  portion  of  the  Tolome,  and  if  there  are 
anj  yet  nnpublished,  they  woofd  be  a  désirable  substitute  for  much  of 
the  biograpber's  own  narrative,  which  is  not  written  in  the  most  bril- 
^ssA  sfyle,  thongh  ît  bears  the  marks  of  care  and  scmpolons  Teracrtj. 
Loid  HiE  iras  tiiat  Teiy  rare  character,  a  kind-hearted,  conscientions 
sel£er.  He  entered  Hie  9imy  as  a  dnty,  and  wonld  hâve  scomed  io 
àacwlM  sword  in  '^^^tat  he  did  not  deem  a  just  canse  ;  bis  nature,  too. 
was  ^ndlj,  and  he  had  a  bankamie  that  led  him  to  collect  and 
vword  anecdotes  that  gire  considérable  interest  to  the  book.  The 
aoeonat  0f  ihe  battue  of  Waterloo  gives  manyminor  détails  that  are 
€9O0e^Bi^7  înteresting,  and  by  it  we  leam  that  the  battle  began  at  ten 
amnites  to  twelve,  a  point  not  decisively  stated  elsewhere.  The 
imptession  derived  from  the  pemsal  of  me  work  is,  that  Lor-d  HiH 
deeerfed  the  liononis  and  position  Ûtai,  he  reached.  We  cannot  refrain 
frana  lemaiidnc  that  it  seems  strange  tiiat  the  biogr^hy  of  a  man 
«ngaged  ail  Ms  life  in  l)lood-8hedding,  (however  lie  mi^t  iustify  it  to 
hiniwTf,)  shoold  be  inritten  by  a  dergyman,  and  condnde  with  the 
jiBRmanne  that  lie  stood  ^  sure  in  Jésus  Christ.^ 


Tbe  Océan  Fiower  ;  &  Foem.  Preosded  l^  an  HistoFical  and  Degoiriptwe 
Account  of  the  Isliuid  of  Madeira,  a  Summary  of  the  Diiecnreries  and 
Chivàhrous  History  of  Portugal,  anid  an  Eaaay  on  Portuguese  literatuie. 
By  T.  M.  Hughes,  Author  of  ^Reyelati(m8  of  Spain.**  Fcp.  8to.  Lougman 
and  Co. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  notice  of  this  anthor^s  previous  pro- 
duction, "Révélations  of  Spain,^*  in  our  Aprîl  number,  and  we  can 
safely  repeat  the  admiration  we  expressed  for  his  talents  ;  but  whether  it 
.isitet  l£e  gods  liave  notmade  us  poetical,  or  we  ha:ve  an  excess  of  sen- 
HÎbifitj  on  timt  subject,  we  must  say  we  prefer  his  prose  to  bis  poetzy. 
LoiAiog,  as  we  alwa}^  do,  whilst  there  is  so  mumi  of  the  ^est  old 
poetry  ^nread,  ior  the  best,  we  cannot  reliE^i  that  which  seems  not  to 
le  the^geiraine  Hippocrene,  but  rather  a  chemical  substitution  ;  ^  spa 
water  nanufEictiBred  and  retailed  in  bottles.  To  those  less  fastidious 
m  mon»  capable  of  extracting  plea^ire  from  easy  verse  and  agreeable 
narration,  **  Tbe  Océan  ïlower  "  may  beguile  ana  delight  a  leisure  bour. 
The  flentmients  are  noble  and  tender,  and  the  imageiy  such  asa  soudiem 
clime  wonld  si^gest. 

ne-aecoimt  of  Madesra  and  ûie  eaxty  Portnguese  éBsco^ries  is  written 
in  tiie  aoâior^s  most  pleasing  style  ;  fuH  without  being  tedious,  and 
ligfat  ifriâiont  fiimsiness.  Ail  that  can  be  desired  to  belmown  of  ûàs 
«aiiens  and  Interesting  island,  by  those  abont  to  visit  it  for  pleasure, 
besM,  ^er  VusinesB,  wm  be  f ound  in  thèse  pages.  The  account  of  ihe 
Portuguese  poets,  of  which  so  little  is  known  ont  of  Portugal,  is  ahio 
extremely  agreeable^  and  the  numerous  translations  are  élégant  and 
spintaJL 
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The  Rhine,  its  Scenert^and  Historical  and  Legendart  AssoaAiioics. 
By  Frederick  Knight  Hunt.    Fcp.  4to.    How. 

This  is  tbe  very  best  guîde-book  we  ever  perosed  ;  for  it  is  readable 
for  itself  independently  of  tbe  information  it  gives  tbe  tonrist.  The 
Rbine  is  so  associated  wiib  history  and  poetiy.  tbat  it  bas  become  a  part 
of  tbe  necessary  éducation  of  every  accomplisbed  person.  To  those 
wbo  can,  and  tbose  wbo  cannot  visit  tbe  places,  tbis  work  will  be 
eqoally  interesting,  and  it  is  as  mucb  calcnlated  for  tbe  drawing-room 
tstole  as  tbe  portmantean.  It  abounds  in  admirable  wood-cats,  de* 
lineating  ail  tbe  remarkable  points  of  tbe  joamey,  plans  of  tbe  towns, 
and  maps  of  varions  sections  of  tbe  river  and  country.  It  is  complète 
in  every  way.  In  order  to  avoid  breaking  tbe  narration  of  tbe  joamey, 
"witb  wbicb  is  interwoven  ail  tbat  is  reqnisite  of  bistory  and  legend,  an 
intercbapter,  as  it  is  termed,  is  given  for  tbe  traveller,  wberein  tbe  de- 
scriptions of  tbe  botels,  sigbts,  prices,  &c.,  are  given  witb  unrivalled 
cleamess  and  minnteness.  In  addition,  by  way  of  appendix,  are  given 
^'  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  tbe  works  of  Art  in  tbe  Muséum  at 
Antwerp,"  and  "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  tbe  Pictures  in  tbe  Muséum 
atBrussels." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  tbat  it  is  got  up  very  elegantly  as 
regards  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  and  is  altogetber  of  tbe  kind  a  very 
admirable  book.  Want  of  space  prevents  our  giving  a  spécimen  of  the 
autbor's  style,  wbicb  is  equally  removed  £rom  dulness  and  bombast, 
tbe  two  besetting  sins  of  most  guide-books. 


The  Practical  Cook,  Enolish  and  Foreign.    By  Joseph  Bregion  and 
Anne  Miller.    Small  octavo.    Cbapman  and  HaU. 

The  only  bonest  way  to  review  a  cookery  book  would  be  to  sit  down 
âa,y  by  day  and  fairly  taste  of  every  disb  wbereof  tbe  book  discourses. 
"We  confess,  we  bave  not  so  tested  tbe  contents  of  tbe  volume  before  us. 
We  bave  merely  considered  tbem  witb  tbe  mind  of  our  stomacb — for, 
according  to  tbe  best  cooks,  tbe  stomacb  bas  a  mind  ;  tbat  is,  a  stomach 
of  bappiest  dispositions.  Some  folks,  it  is  trne,  consider  tbe  stomacb  of 
no  more  account  tban  a  scboolboy  considers  bis  pocket  ;  a  place  for 
an3rtbing  and  everytbing  to  be  put  into.  Otbers  consider  tbat  délicate 
sac  as  a  sort  of  curiously-worked  réticule,  in  wbicb  little  else  sbould  be 
stored  but  wbat  is  rich  and  rare.  For  sucb,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  is  this 
volume.  Our  présent  philanthropie  cook,  lU^e  anotber  Ariel,  bas  put  a 
girdle  round  tbe  world,  and  stolen  receipts  from  différent  nations. 
Tbere  is  extant  tbe  portrait  of  a  sick  alderman,  by  Leecb,  wbose  pains 
of  sickness  are  soothed  by  listening  to  tbe  contents  of  a  cookery-book 
read  by  bis  nurse.  To  sucb  an  alderman,  so  afflicted,  tbis  book  would 
be  anotber  Paradise  Regained. 

%*  ToBBiNOTON  Hall.— It  appears  that  the  abn  of  this  work  wat  it^ffa>^lr<m,  aad 
that  it  is  an  entire  fiction  ;  whether  this  error  arose  from  the  want  of  acumen  in  tbe 
reviewer,  or  force  in  the  satire,  the  reader  wili  best  décide  for  hinueUl 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.» 

BY  THE  EDITOB. 

♦     - 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr.  Capstige,  howeyer,  came  not  alone.  •  A  pace  or  iwù 
1>eliind  bîm  foUowed  an  old  man,  wbose  kind,  famîliar  greeting  of 
Briglit  Jem  sliowed  hîm  to  be  no  stranger  at  tbe  Hermitage. 
**  Well,  James,"  said  tbe  visiter,  "  and  bow  is  ail  your  blooming 
family  ?^'  and  be  looked  benignantlj  at  tbe  sbrubs  and  flowers. 

"  Wby,  tbank'ee,  sir,  as  you  see,"  said  Brigbt  Jem,  smiling 
patemally,  and  tenderly  patlinga  Imnp  of  eartb,  as  ibougb  be 
loyed  it.  ^'My  family 's  jist  like  any  otber  cbildren  ;  some 
back'ard,  some  for'ard.  Some  will  run  up,  and  brancb  out  like 
tbîs  Snapsîs  Nîgger — " 

**  I  perceive,'*«aid  tbe  viâtor,  witb  bîs  best  gravity — "  it  îs  tbe 
common  mustard."  ' 

**  Jist  so,'*  afi&rmed  Jem  very  stolidly,  *'and  some  will  grow 
jist  as  you  trim  'em,  like  tbis  hucksJumse  semperunrings.*' 

**  Very  true  ;  tbe  box-plant  is  obedient,*  said  tbe  new-comer, 
witb  contînued  déférence  to  Jem's  scbolarsbip  ;  "  tbe  box  >  is 
obedîent.^* 

**  Tbe  box,  or,  as  we  call  it,  tbe  huchsTiotise  semperwîrings,  is 
a  gooà  deal  like  a  'oman,"  said  Jem,  very  confidently. 

Oapstick  trmnpeted  a  loud,  sbort  cougb — ^bis  fréquent  manner, 
when  astonisbed  or  offepded  by  any  buman  assertion. 

**  Like  a  'oman,'*  i*epeated  Jem,  at  once  understanding  tbe 

-  -■  I     r--[  -  '  '  '  ■  • 

.        .       *  Contànued  froin  p.  206.    -  .      .      v 
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objection  of  hîs  patron.  "  And  l 'U  prove  it.  You  Ve  only  got 
to  trim  it  into  a  shape  at  first»  and  what  a  little  trouble  makes  it 
alwajB  keep  it/' 

**  There  maj  be  sometbing  in  tbe  simile/'  said  Oapstick,  with 
bis  beat  malignity  ;  ''  for  I  baye  seen  tbe  tree  eut  into  a  peacock.'^ 

"  Well,  tbat  was  ail  tbe  cboîoe  o'  tbe  gardener.  You  '11  own 
it»  Mr.  Capstick  ;  it  migbt  bave  been  eut  into  a  dove,'*  cried  Jem. 

'*  It  m^bt,  originallj/'  answered  Capstick  :  ''but  I  know  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  tbing.  'Twould  bave  been  certain  to  brancb  into  a 
peacock.  To  be  sure,  tbere  's  tbis  to  be  said  for  tbe  gardener, 
poor  fool  !  tbougb  tbe  ^ing  sbould  bave  a  tail  as  long  as  a  kite, 
because  be  once  tbougbt  it  a  dove,  be  'd  tbink  it  a  dove  for 
ever."       ,  .  -    -    . 

**  It  couidn'i  be — impossible,"  said  Jem. 

"  Wby,  look  tbere,"  cried  Capstick,  pointing  to  a  yew  fantastic- 
ftllj  mutilated,  <'  look  at  tbat  dragon." 

''Dragon!"  cried  Jem,  ''^it'fl  •  aogel,  witb  its  outspread 
wii^s.  I  eut  it  myself  ;  it  's  my  own  angel," 
;  '^  Happy,  fond  bumanity  !"  said  Capstick,  tuniingand  layingbis 
bànd  upon  tbe  yisitor's  shoulder.  "  How  many  a  dragon  to  aQ 
tbe  wom  beside,  seems  a  blessçd  angel  to  îtsowner  !  Wbo  i^ould 
disturb  so  comforting  a  faitb  ?"  And  tben  lie  added  jto  Jem^ 
^'  It  is  an  angel.     'Tis  a  pîty  be  basn't  a  trumpet." 

"  Ifs  a  growin*,'*  said  Jem  ;  "  it's  tbere^  Ûioi^li  nobody  but 
myself  can  aee  ît.** 

"  *Tis  sometimes  so  widi  tbe  trmnpets  of  peu,**  ob^^rvjeà  Cap* 
stick.     "  And  now  we  *11  to  breakfàst." 

"And  you 'U  own,"  said  Jen^  deteromed  upon  eonque^t, 
*'  tbat  llie  buckshoftse  sempermrings  is  like  tbe  *{Oinan  speeees  ? 
To  be  sure  it  is.     I^iook  at  it  even  in  a  border  ;   and  dœsn^t 
it  remind  you  of  a  quiet,  tidy  Utde  cretur  tbat  keeps  ber  bouse  ^ 
nice  and  clean,  aod  lets  noUiîng  dirty  in  it  ?     You  H  i^ee-^'^' 

"  Is  tbe  breakfast  ready  ?"  Asked  Capstick^ 

"  It  is,**  answered  Jem,  "  ail  but  tbe  eggs.  Tbe  fowls  har^ 
been  yery  good  to  us  tbougb  :  tbea*e*s  twenty  on.  'em/' 

"  Tbe  breakfast  ready  !  Tben  tbe  beast  tbat  is  ca^g  wîtbin 
me,**  said  Capstick,  "  will  own  to  anytbing,  Twenty  &ggi&  !  *Ti5 
wonderfbl  bow  bunger  sbarpens  aritbn^etic.  It  is  but  fiye  a-piece^" 
and  tbe  misanthrope  for  tbe  first  time  tumei  tp  St  Giles  ;  anâ 
tiben  strfdgbtway  passed  into  tite  cottage,  A  JredkÉWt*  spM  aad 
yarious,  lay  upon  tbe  \mxà.   **  There '«  n»  whet  to  tbe  appetîte," 
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saîd  Capstkk,  ^^Hke  early  dew.  Nothing  for  thé  stomaeli  like 
^*ass  and  Kcld-Aowers,  taken  widi  a  ^Miting  «ye  at  ire  in  tlie 
morm^.  'Twas  Adam 's  own  salad,  i^  tfaat's  ifkj  he  lÎT«d  to 
nine  hundred  and  thirty." 

'' Thînk  you/' saîd  Ûie  yisHor,  ckipping  am  egg-ri&eil,  '^dûsk 
yom  tkat  Adam,  before  the  fall,  atè  ^gs  ?  " 

**  1  oan't  saj/'  saîd  Oapsli^  ;  **  Imt  reeoUeeting  the  things  i 
ha^e  read,  the  question  wo«ld  make  a  verj  prettj  book.  Tb  a 
pitj  the  matter  wasn't  stirred  two  or  three  hundred  jears  ajçol 
How  manj  thoosaAd  tliroats  might  hare  been  eut  upoa  it  !  How 
many  men  and  women  roasted  iS^e  live  dysters  !  For  the  wisdoDt 
0^  bomanîty,  'tis  a  great  miss.  How  popes  might  hâve  thon* 
dered  abont  it  !  WhsJt  Te  Dewns  haTe  been  ehaated  ;  what 
maledîelâi^s — «nd  ali  with  tiie  meited-biitter  Toiee  of  a  Christitti 
— prcmoaneed  !  The  woiid  has  had  a  great  loss — a  veiy  great 
loss."  And  C«p0<iek  sîghed. 

^  I  ean  haidly  see  that/'  says  Jem.  **  It  seems  to  me  that  tfak 
blessed  wefld  wMl  never  want  some'^iing  to  quarrel  aJbomt,  so  k»^ 
as  tiiere's  twoetraws  «pon  it." 

"  Why,  there  hwre  been  the  Batdes  of  the  Straws,**  observed 
OapstidE,  *'  altlKmgh  Idt  eertain  purposes  tbeyVe  be^i  ealled  alter 
othW  names."  And  th^i,  Ibr  a  tîme,  tlie  breakfast  wsas  silaxdy 
eonjâmied  :  whea  suddenh"  Oa»etiek  ctieé  ont,  **  Beaat  thaA  I 
asn  1  I  hâve  f<M^otte&  Vdhpet  1 
/*V^et!  Whoi8he?'*asked4^?ÎMtor. 

'^An  ezoelleiti  lellew,  Master  Kinf^p,"  saâd  Cafstidk:  *^% 
wo^y  ereatore  aller  mnj  own  heart.  We  beeame  «eq«aijiied  krt 
frost  ;  it  was  a  roMUside  meeting,  and  I  brovght  hîm  hère  to  the 
Tttb.  Yon  irould  iMPcBy  thisk  it  ;  b«t  lâioagh  I  ta^ed  him  from 
a  wintry  death,  and  hâve  cen^EMrted  hiaa  like  mj  owv  fiedi  and 

DcOOél    — — 

**  He  isn't  a  bit  like  it,'*  eried  Jem. 

^L9Le  raj  own  flesh  and  %lood,''  repeaited  Capstidc,  with  a 
reproTÎDg  tod£,  '<  he  ha»  neither  biMen  nor  slandered  me,  nc^ 
Sfted  my  laAoh  io  mîdiiîghi  thâe^eB,  norm  fiactde«e  aaything  that 
a  fricvd  jm.  faa>re  benefited,  ée^féà  40.*^  At  thete  woités,  â4« 
GHea,  fagHM  ef  -aie  «uMUthropie  drottbg  of  fais  host,  shifted 
BOHevhatumMilf  inhisMat.  Hetikon^of  dkevivfittshestofred 
npoBhîsbe^ood,  «ndof  liie  dkeootfÎNt  hehad  aiterwwds  inlieted 
ea  hîs  beneCoetor.  "  Hère,  Velvet — ^Vehret,"«ried  Capstkk  ;  and 
Jem  sat  wHh  a  gnit«  smâe  ei^ogÔDg  <fe«  oi^MCtatàen  of 
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Mr.  Kingoup.  *'  Wiik  ail  ihe  coaxing  bestowed  upon  liîm,  'tis 
Bueh  a  humble  Boni,"  aaicL  Capstick.  "  He  never  puis  himself 
forward— nerer*  1 11  wager  je»  now,  one  of  thèse  egg-sheUs," 
and  Capstick  rose  and  lo<»:ed  abont  him,  "  that  I  shall  find  him 
qnietlj  curled  up  in  a  corner.  I  knew  it — ^there  he  is."  With 
tiiis»  Capstick  took  two  steps  from  his  chair,  stooped»  and  in  a 
moment  retuming  to  his  seat,  placed  a  hedgehog  on  the  table. 

*'  Humph  !  "  said  Eingcup,  '*  'tis  an  odd  créature  for  a  boscan 
feiend." 

**  Gire  me  ail  bosom  friends  like  him/'  oried  Capstick*  '*  For 
there  's  no  deceit  in  'em  :  you  see  the  worst  of  'em  at  the  begin> 
ning.  New»  look  at  this  fine  honest  fellow.  What  plain,  straight- 
f  orward  truths  he  bears  about  him  !  You  see  at  once  that  he  is  a 
lifing  pin-cushion  with  the  pins'-points  upwards,  and  instantlj  you 
treat  lum  after  his  open  nature.  You  know  he  's  not  to  be  plajed 
at  bail  with  :  jou  take  in  with  a  glance  ail  that  his  ezterior  means, 
and  ought  to  loye  him  for  his  frankness.  Poor  wretch  !  'tis  a 
ihousand  and  a  thousand  times  the  ruin  of  him.  He  has,  it  îs 
true,  an  outside  of  thoms — hearen  made  him  with  them — ^but  a 
heart  of  honej.  A  meek,  patient  thing  !  And  jet^  because  of 
his  covering,  the  world  casts  ail  sorts  of  slanders  upou  him  ; 
accuses  him  of  wickedness  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  commit. 
And  so  is  he  kicked  and  cudgelled»  and  made  the  crudlest  sport 
of>  his  persecutors  ail  ihe  while  thinking  themselves  the  best  of 
people  for  their  worst  of  treatment.  He  bears  a  plain  ezterior  ; 
he  shows  80  many  pricking  truths  to  the  world»  that  the  world,  in 
reyenge»  couples  every  outside  point  wilh  aninterîor  devil.  He  is 
made  a  martyr  for  thisiniquity, — ^he  hides  nothîng^  Poor  Velvet  !  " 
and  Capstick  yery  gently  stroked  the  hedgehog,  and  proffered  it 
a  filice  of  apple,  and  a  pièce  of  bread* 

'*  'Tis  a  pity/'  said  Kingoup,  <<  that  ail  hedgehogs  am^t  tranS' 
lated  after  your  fashion." 

"  What  a  botter  world  'twould  make  of  ît  !  "  answered  the  cynîc. 
**  But  no,  sir,  no  ;  that  *s  ihe  sort  of  thing  the  world  loyes,"  aad 
Capstick  pointed  to  a  handsome  tortoise-shell  cat,  stretched  at 
lier  fullest  length  upon  the  hearth.  **  What  a  meek,  cosy  face 
she  has:  a  placid,  quiet  sort  of  grandmother  look — may  ail 
grandmothers  forgive  me! — ^Theui  to  see  her  lap  milk,  why  you  *d 
think  a  drop  of  blood  of  any  sort  would  poison  her.  The  wretch  î 
'twas  only  last  week,  she  kîUed  and  ate  one  of  my  doyes,  and 
afterwards  sat  wipîng  her  whiskers  with  her  left  paw,  as  comfort- 
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ably  as  any  dowager  at  a  tea-partj.  I  nursed  ber  before  sbe  bad 
any  eyes  to  look  at  ber  benefactor, — and  sbe  bas  sat  and  purred 
upon  mj  knee,  as  tbougb  sbe  knew  ail  sbe  owed  me,  and  was 
trying  to  pay  tbe  debt  with  ber  best  singîng.  And  for  ail  tbis, 
look  bere— this  îs  wbat  sbe  did  onlj  jesterdaj/*  and  Capstîck 
sbowed  tbree  long  fine  scratcbes  on  lus  rigbt  band. 

*'  Tbat  's  notbmg/'  said  Mr.  Eingcup.  *^  You  know  that  cats 
*mJl  scratcb." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replîed  Capstîck  ;  "  and  ail  tbe  world 
knows  it  ;  but  tbe  world  don't  tbink  tbe  worse  of  'em  for  it, — and 
for  tbis  reason,  tbey  can,  wben  tbej  like,  so  well  bide  tbeir 
claws,  Now,  poor  little  Velvet  bere — ^poor  vermin  martyr  ! — ^be 
can't  dîsguîse  wbat  be  bas  ;  and  so  be  's  bunted  and  worried  for 
being,  as  I  may  say,  plaîn-spoken, — ^wben  puss  is  petted  and 
may  sleep  ail  day  long  at  tbe  fire  because  in  faitb  sbe  's  so  glossy, 
and  looks  so  innocent.  And  ail  tbe  wbile,  bas  sbe  not  murderous 
teetb  and  claws  ?" 

"And  so,"  cried  Eingcup,  "ends,  I  bope^  your  sennon  on 
hedgebogs.     Let  us  talk  of  more  serions  matters." 

"  If  properly  tbougbt  of,  you  can  find  tbem,"  said  Capstick. 
"  For  my  part,  little  Velvet  bere  carnes  a  text  for  serions  matter, 
as  you  bave  it,  in  every  prickle.     Look  at  bim." 

But  tbe  pbilosopber  was  interrupted  in  bis  tbeme  by  a  knock  at 
tbe  door,  wbicb,  ère  an  invitation  to  enter  could  be  delivered, 
uvas  opened,  and  Mr.  Tangle,  Mr.  Folder,  and  tbree  of  tbe  inba* 
bitants  of  Liquorisb — ^voters  for  tbat  immaculate  borougb — crowded 
tbemselves  into  tbe  small  apartment.  Mr.  Capstîck  rose  in  bi» 
best  dîgnity.  He  seemed  suddenly  to  divine  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
abrupt  visit,  and  prepared  bimself  to  meet  it  accordingly.  Brîgbt 
Jem  stared  perplexedly  in  tbe  face  of  Tangle,  as  tbougb  picking 
ont  an  old  acquaintance  from  bis  features, — ^wbilst  St.  Giles 
sbrank  unseen  into  a  corner,  not  caring  to  confiront  tbe  lawyer 
and  agent. 

♦*  lîr.  Capstîck,  good  moming,  sir.     We  knew  your  early  habits 
— ^notbing  like  ibem,  sir,  as  your  face  déclares — and  tberefore,  we 
were  up,  I  may  say  by  cock-crow,  to  do  ourselves  tbe  honour  of 
calling  upon  you."     Tbus  spoke  Tangle. 

"  We  also  know,  Mr.  Capstick,  your  attacbment  to  our  blessed. 
con— con — ^  but  bere  Mr.  Folder  was  seized  witb  an  obstinate  cough». 
He,  nevertheless,  wbilst  figbting  against  it,  motioned  witb  bis- 
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i^ht  handy  as  m«eh  ai  to  ëaj,  joa  wtâentaaâ  perfeetlj  w^  what 

"  And  we  likewtae  knowM,  "  obserred  ait  ûndepefideitt  fre^oUer, 
BAme  unknown,  **  how  yev  hstea  ih»  yellow  party.'' 

'*  His  lordship^  Mr.  Oapttick,  wiU  penonallj  éù  hkaself  the 
great  delight  of  waitîng  upoH  joo.  Ib  tbe  meaB^me,  I»  Ixb 
Humble  frî^id,  Mr.  Tan^,  of  R«d  lion  Squar» — " 

Hère  Capstick,  looking  dead  in  the  face  of  the  lawjvr,  gf^^f^* 
kmg,  lond  whistle.  He  then  saîd  in  a  low  yoiee  of  soppressed 
aatonishmeaty — **  And  so  H  is  !  Bless  mj  secd  !  Well,  lo  de«H 
Frovidenee  h  rerj  good.  Still  who  'd  ka^e  thoi:^^  jou  *à  hâte 
lastedtotltistime?^' 

Hère  Tangle  seixed  Ûï%  hand  of  Capstiek,  whoBuffered  his  palm 
to  laj  Hke  a  dead  fiah  in  .the  hand  of  ÛaÀ  verj  ferrent  bmhl 
^  Snrely — ^yes,  it  muai  be — SBrolj  we  hâve  met  before  ?  Wbefe 
co«dd  it  hâve  been  ?  *'  , 

'*  Newgate,"  answered  Capstiek,  as  though  prood  ef  the  {Aaee* 
Thîs  firaBàness,  bowerer,  sonewhal  pnzzled  the  criiwiial  lawyer. 
He  knew  not  what  ^e  anwunt  of  Capstiek^s  obtig^tion»  nâg^  be 
te  him  ;  could  ûot,  on  the  instant  recolleet,  whether  the  tesant  of 
the  Tnb,  the  freehokler  of  Li^iori^,  had  been  a  honaebreftker,  a 
highwajman,  or  simple  fooipad.  Mr,  Tangle's  persenal  acfBaivt- 
anceship  with  so  manj  men,  thns  yariondy  înelined,  had  been  so 
great,  âiat  it  was  impossiUe  f<»r  hîm  to  recellect  1^  bea«its,  he 
•certain  ineensiderabb  fées,  ho  had  from  time  to  time  coaliened. 
Thns,  in  his  nncertainty,  he  mereLj  said,  **  Bless  me  !  If ewgaie  !  " 
smiting  Uandly  as  thongh  he  i^ke  of  Aral^  tbe  Hi^py,  or  tbe 
Fortimate  Isles. 

'*  Certainly,  Newgate/*  repeated  Capetii^.  "  I  wonder  ym 
shoold  forget  the  case." 

'*  Why,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  CiqMtiek,  I  bave  a  sert  ef  dim  reeoftse- 
ûoik  that — bnt  the  tmth  îs,  when  I  leave  Londen»  I  always  like 
to  leave  Newgate  behind  me.      Whatever  our  small.  a£&tir  was—" 

^  Nothing  but  a  little  mattèr  of  horse^stealing/'  said  Capstiek, 
with  an  ingennousness  that  even  aetonished  Tangle,  whilst  Mr. 
!F<dder  and  the  three  inhabttapts  of  Liqucmsh  looked  very  blank 
indeed.  It  was  but  for  a  mènent,  for  they  sank.  the  hofse-stealiN, 
as  they  deemied  Capstiek,  in;  the  £redi<^er,  and  smiAed  as  yîgorously 
^s  before. 

"Ifow,  I  recolLect  Tery  well,"  saîd  Tangle;  *'perfect3y  FeD- 
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Mîek,  thé  Affaeting  foipliaifiiit  tb»  Judge  fM  jévL  wben  jo« 
.^pkted  tbe  dttdb*— tifee  checn  that  raaig  tkroMgb  tÂ<e  «««rt — aad 
Ùm  yetj  hméLaoi»  anppar  we  Wd  mi  tbe  BÎgl&t  of  jour  acquttal. 
li  muia  bk^  eftse,  sir  ;  »  irery  biiMlc  çase^  No¥ertlides8y  it  ia  a 
inreei  satâ^EMîtîeA  to  recoUect  tbat  we  îoMlîeted  the  witoesees»  and 
tiiai  on*  ol  *em,  praved  guLUj  of  perjurj,  was  iMâarly  kiUed  in,  tlie 
|ntt^.  I  £^  the  caae  b»  stroft^jy  ibal  I  remeiiW  i^-^ay,  as 
tlwtt^  it  were  bwl  jeslerday — I  remeaftber  that  I  gave  ssj  elerka 
.«  Ihsttday  tô;  s^  tka  f eUow>  telMag  iiftfm  9t  the  sonie  timç  what  I 
ihougbt  of  ïiim." 

**  HiuMfh  !  "  sftMl  Capstîek»  '^  yo<i  <len*t  ke^d]^  your  nxéi^ory  in 
^fB*e  as  goùà  orâer  as  the  Newgate  €ale»dar.  Theie  was  bo 
jMqiââtal  m  ^eeaae  I  talk  of  :  noue  at  alL  Seotence^wais  passed» 
«nd  exécution  ordered." 

Tangîa  looked  silently  hnt  intently  in  the  £see  of  Gapstîek>  as 
ihett^  mentally  ki^ring^  <^  whieh  horse^stealer  he  could  Ih^  ^"^ 

'^  £xeeiitîea  ord^red," — repeated  Cafs^ck — ''but  it  wafsa't  to 
,îbe»     loBtead  of  hanging,  thete  was  traai^^ertatioi^  £»r  life." 

*.'  And  Bo  there  wa»-'!  réeidkot  perlectly  wéil^    I  an  always 
.glad  te  welceme  hack  aâ.  enriag  ntaû  to  the  patks  of  virttte^"  saTd 
Tioigle*     '*  Of  course  you  hatvt  obtakied  your  pardon  ?"  > 

^Pardon!     Oh,  dear  no-^-Bot  at  aU/'.said  O^etiek.       • 

*•  Why — bless  mt  !  **— gasped  Mr.  Eolder'— '*  ye«  don't  B^eaa 
io  say,  feUow^^oa  hay'n't  the  eôroaléry  te  deckre  ît  tt>  the  ihees 
oi  hmiest  me»,  that  yo«  are  aa  escaped  traoepert  ?  ^ 

Capstkk  maèe  ne  answer,  but  sniiled  reâgned^.    The  iaferenoe, 

IkVweTery  was  toa  miieh  for  Bright  Jem,  who*  «rlâ  OHt — ^*  Why,  ia 

.  «<mrse  mi  :  and  as  £pr  talkiag  s^out  hoâest  fapes,- 1  should  thîjaik 

them  fis  eofddtt't  see  the  honesfest  that.  is,  heye^'-and  Jen^  hûd 

his  hand  affpetieBatdy  où,  Gapi^iek's  shoulder^^'  ou;^  to  pmt  on 

.  ih^  q»eetaeles^" 

"  Be  quiet,  Jem,"  said  Oapstick  BiiMly.    ^  ' 

*<  I.ean!t  ;  it  wei^ld  bim^q  tiaat  damb*  cr^ur  speak  if  it  eovild," 
«aid  Jem,  pointing  to  the  pet  'h®%isheg,  "  t^  heâtf  sîch  robbisà. 
YoQ  et^t  te  reco^Ueet^  Ur.  Taiiigh^  ail  ainmi  it  :  for  wasiy't'you 
9^  fmà  for  doj^'  iiieiïit'door  ^o  nci^hin'  ?  The  bright  guiiieas 
Mr.  Capstîck  give  you  to  take  the  part  o'  that  poorlittle  <ÀiId*^ 
aftÂr  all^  £da*t  you  leave  hm  to  be  hajii^^  like  a  dog  ?  " 

TasigWs  faeé  tnroke  ioto  e^eeessivd  radiaoi^ .   '<  J^es&Aiy  h^art 

-l^eea.tt^  he%rtJ  !l  he  çried^  aod  w%s  agak  i^M)ut  to  seis^  <^^ 
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hftnd  of  Capstîck,  when  the  cjnic  saddenlj  lifted  the  hedgehog^ 
from  the  table,  gîying  a  marked  préférence  to  that  objeet.  Mr. 
Tangle  was  of  atoo  genffirouB  nature  to  be  offended  bj  suohpar- 
tiality — ^he  had  too  muoh  tme  hiunilitj.  Therefore,  in  no  waj 
confosed)  be  tomed  to  Mr.  Fdder»  saying— <<  I  tbink,  sir»  if  there 
were  anv  doubt  of  onr  cause»  this  would  be  a  good  omen  for  it/' 
Mr.  Folder  imiled  and  assented»  tbougb  in  évident  ignorance  of 
Tangle'a  meaning.  **  To  think  that  the  first  man  we  ahould  bave 
eanvassedy  Bhoulahare  been  thîs  good — I  wîll  b&j  it,  this  rîghteouft 
person  !  Ton  recoUect  Mr*  Capstick  ;  of  course»  jou  recolleet 
Mr.  Capstick?" 

Mr.  Folder»  feeling  from  the  lawyer^s  manner»  that  he  ought  to 
recoUect  our  mufiin-maker»  shuffled  fonrard,  and  wîth  ail  alacritj 
prepaced  to  take  bis  hand  :  but  the  misanthrope»  leering  at  that 
«&ble  old  man»  continued  to  pat  bis  hedgehog. 

'^Tou  remember  the  case  of  that  wretched  boj»"  saîd  Tangle» 
**  that  bom  bad  thing»  yonng  St.  Giles»  who  stole  bis  lordshipls 
ponj  ?"  Mr.  Folder  was  immediately  impressed — we  might  saj 
-— o^ressed  with  a  remembrance  of  the  case.  '^  And  of  course, 
jou  remember  the  benevolence  of  this  excellent  man,  who  *'— 

*'  Toi  de  roi  loi,  toi  loi  loi»"  sung  Capstick,  with  bis  best  energy. 

**  But  he  's  a  true  Christian,  and  jou  perceiye  will  hear  nothing 
about  it»"  said  Tangle.  **I11  saj  no  more  sir  ;  jou  hare  jour 
reward — ^there»  sir — there  " — and  Tangle  pointed  bis  forefinger 
towards  that  part  of  Capstick's  anatomj  where  in  men»  as  he  had 
heard,  resided  the  heart.  "  Nevertheless»  sir»  for  that  joung 
St.  Giles — hallo  !  mj  friend»"  cried  Tangle  for  the  first  time  ob- 
•erving  the  oimex  of  that  name  who,  agitated  bj  what  he  l»d 
heard»  and  further  tenified  bj  the  sudden  récognition  of  Tangle» 
was  pale  and  tremblin£^<<  hallo  !  what  brought  jou  hère?  " 

«<  Po  JOU  know  the  joung  man  ?  "  asked  Capstiok. 

**  Enow  him,  sir  !  I  shoidd  think  I  did.  He  's  one  of  our  mén» 
hired  to  shout  for  us»"  said  Tangle. 

^*  To  fight  for  us»  too»"  added  Mr^  Folder»  '*  if  need  be»  in  dé- 
fonce of  our  blessed  constitution." 

**  Well»  friend»"  said  Capstick  to  St.  Oiles»  *<  jour  dothes  are 
drj»  and  Ihoipe  jour  bellj  's  full.  That  waj  to  the  right  leads  to 
the  Rose." 

Capstick's  manner  told  St.  Giles  to  be  gone.  It  was  no  tinte 
for  ezplanation  ;  therefore»  determined  to  retum  in  the  erening  to 
the  hennitage»  and  make  himself  known  to  bis  benefaotor»  St. 
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Oiles  moved  towards  thé  door.  **God  bless  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  for  ail  the  good  you  Ve  done  to  me."  With  thèse  words  he 
croBsed  the  threshold;  and  was  in  a  moment  ont  of  BÎght. 

"  What,"  cried  Tangle^  struck  by  the  bléssîng  of  St.  Giles 
iKpon  Capsticky  **  what»  sir,  at  your  kmdness  agaîn." 

**  There  was  no  kindness  at  ail  in  the  matter/'  saîd  Jem  ;  **  he 
was  spUt  in  a  pond,  and  corne  hère  with  a  wet  skin.'* 

**  Ohy  I  see  !  The  accident  that  happened  to  the  band.  Poor 
deyils  !  "  cried  Tangle,  "  'Twas  a  mercy  none  of  them  were 
drownedy  for  the  time  's  getting  dose,  and,  Mr.  Capstick,  you  who 
know  life,  know  that  an  élection  without  music,  why  it  's  like  a 
ccmtest  without  "— 

**  Money/'  added  Capstick,  with  a  grim  smile. 
**  Ezacây  so.  But  I  perceiye  in  the  hospitality  you  hâve  vouch- 
eafed  to  his  lordship's  serrant,  your  dévotion  to  his  cause.  Ha, 
sir  !  England  has  need  of  such  men,  now.  A  few  such  as  ho 
wonld  put  us  to  rightSy  sir,  in  no  time  ;  for  ail  the  times  want, 
air,  is  aie  strong  arm — ^nothing  like  the  strong  arm.  However,  tc^ 
ijxe  immédiate  purpose  of  our  visit,  as  I  say,  his  lordship  will  him- 
self  call  upon  you  ;  in  the  meantime  *' — and  Tangle's  face  looked 
likeold  parchment  in  the  sun — '<  in  the  meantime^  I  trust  we  may 
count  upon  your  vote  and  interest?" 

*  Capstick  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  groimdy  then  upwards,  as  though 
sadd^y  rapt  by  calculation.  He  then  asked,  **  Is  bis  lordship 
fond  of  hedgehogs  ?  " 

**  I  had  the  happiness  and  the  honour,"  said  Folder,  "  of  open- 
in^  his  youthf ul  mind  ;  and  knewing,  as  I  do,  how  attentively  he 
was  wont  tolisten  to  my  exhortations  of  not  only  considering  the 
wonts  of  the  lower  orders,  but  of  especially  feelmg  considération 
towards  the  lower  animal  kingdom,  Ithink  I  can  confidently  say — 
though  I  never  heard  his  lordship  déclare  his  préférence — that  he 
is  decidedly  &nd  of  hedgehogs.  '  ' 

**  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it/*  said  Capstick,  "  His  a  great 
lliîng  toknow.*' 

**  Tou  don't  feel  disposed — should  his  lordship  take  a  fancy  to 
tlie  cnreature — ^to  sell  that  hedgehog  ?  *'  asked  Tangle. 

**  How  could  I  refuse  his  lordship  anything  ?  "  answered  Cap- 
stick.  "  It  's  an  odd  thing  :  but  you  Ve  heard  of  what  they  call 
the  transmigration  of  soûls  ?  " 

**  Of  course  !  "  answered  the  sch(^,  Folder. 
Well,  then,  it's  droU  enough  ;  and  I  never  thought  it.     But 
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yntn  ihe  deetiaii  is  «ifer,  I  feel  tkai  mj  soai  i»  in  HkSà  h&à^ 

Tangle  put  hàs  fcireêaf^r  to  lu»  iiose,  ajud  ttkU— ^'  Good  !  I 
understand  j(m^  A  mMi  of  ihe  worU,  Mr.  Capslidt — a  maa  wHo 
knows  life."  Whamipoo,  Tangle,  ete  Capstn^  wat  «»are  of  k, 
cauglit  him  bj  the  IuumI,  sqtieMing  ît  «atil  iti  Imaeldes  eraeked 
again.  ''  God  bleM  jon  !  We  maj  dqpead  ofon  ail  yovr mierest  ? 
Oood  bye/* 

The  canyassing  party  then  qoitted  the  coitag«»  Mr.  Tani^ 
walked  on  witk  Mr.  Folder  ;  and  was  no  Booner  m  the  lane  tbit 
lèd  to  the  mam.  read,  wl^re  they  had  left  their  duÔBe,  thas  ht 
indulged  his  pent-np  wrath  with  the  freest  explesion.  **  Kow,  ne; 
that  's  one  of  the  acoondreis  tkat  make  the  inxH  what  ii  is  !  " 

<«  Shocking  !''  said  Mr.  Folder. 

^<  That  's  one  ef  the  men  who  poUate  ihe  pnte  sonree  ei  par^ 
Uamentarj  repreaentatîoD." 

*'  It  's  dreadful,"  remorked  Folder. 

^  Without  WÊÛt  yagabooda,  a  seat  i»  tke  keiMe  wocdd  ke  étïpBCf 
enongh.  But  isn't  it  dreadM  te  think  what  a  i^tleiMa  nrast  diâ- 
burse  to  bny  such  seum  !'' 

**  Notwithstanding,"  nrged  Mr.  F<^er,  \*  we  nrast  profeet  cor 
blessed  constitution.  And  if  tke  etker  pevty  wiU  offer  HUMiey  lor 
ihe  commodity,  we  mnstn't  stop  ai  aMy  priée  to  ouibid  'em.'* 

'*  I  knew  that,,  Mr.  Folder  ;  I  knew  what  is  due  te  our  ine 
interests.  And  the  noble  bouse  of  St.  Jahies  bas  noi  forgeile^ 
that.  The  box  of  gold  at  tke  Oiiye  Branek  will  iesfify  to  the 
patriotism  of  tkai  hoose..  Neyertheless,  as  m  Christian  it  skoek^ 
me  ;  nevertheleas^  I  tay— k«i  bere  's  tke  oeaek.  FeUow,  dme 
back  to  tke  Ofire  Brandi;**  whereupon  tke  eanvassii^  ptf^ 
retumed  to  their  head-foftriers  éf  tke  pure  aad  mdepeadetft 
borough. 


«    ■•     . 
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^  Smk  weit  ihe  lagt  wùrds  of  une,  unîvendlty  rttpeeted,  i»h(m  memory  wiU  evef 

be  cheriéked  hy  his  inconsotable  réta^ont** 

A  RicH  man  dyîng  call^d  his  son, 

To  hear  his  last  advice  : 
Whispering  he  spake — ^his  sight  was  gonè— 

His  feet  were  cold  as  ice  ! 

"  Beware  of  evil  spendthrift  ways, 
And  wasteful  company  ; 
Be  wisé  and  frugal  au  your  da3rs, 
If  you  woùld  virtuous  be. 

*'  Opinions  current  in  the  world 
Adopt  with  deep  respect, 
New-fangled  thoughts  and  things,  at  once, 
My  prudent  son,  reject.  "7 

**  O'er  Word  and  deed  keep  constant  guard, 
Your<bright  side  let  men  see  ; 
Society  lays  down  certain  rulies 
F<»  ail  morality* 

*'  Be  youT  attendance  at  your  church 
•  Constant  ;  your  prayer-book,  new  ; 
Drees  w%ll,  and  do  Bot  faâl  to  efaooee^ 
A  hapdaoM»  centjod  pew. 

*'In  friendshîp  ïiave  a  wakeful  eye  ; 
Avoid  a  needy  friend  : 
He  's  not  your  friend^  sometMng  hc  waaits. 
Bco'row  wet — «either  lead, 

*'  AU  men  in  troubled  waters,  sbun, 
And  ail  things  out  of  joint  ; 
Good  tables  seek — ^and  dinners  give, 
As  yomr  best  interests  ptoint. 

*'  If  any  woiaan  you  luwre  wrong'd— » 
Vice  causes  sad  expense — 
Hâve  fprtitttde*-oh,.ny  from  vice— 
Leaye  her  to  Providence. 
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*'  For  marriage  in  my  will  70a  11  find 
A  safe  directing  voice, 
Where  birth  and  compétence  combined, 
Will  bless  your  fatner's  choice. 

"  Something  I  had  to  say  on  trath  ; 
Sometmng  on  honesty  ; — 
My  memory  fail»— bat  stick  toPx)thy 
Whentnebest  policy. 

"  Gather  my  billg  up--pay  my  debts^ 
And  call  my  crédits  in  ; 
With  aU  men  I  woold  die  at  peace. 
And  ail  good  memories  win. 

"  One  debtor — he  is  very  poor — 
A  carpenter  by  trade — 
He  '11  never  pay  ; — so  by  this  man 
Yon  '11  get  my  coffin  made." 


R.  H.  H. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PRUSSIA.— No.  IV. 


**Pbu88Ia  Unmasked." 

When  Englisli  readers  hear  of  the  description  of  an  anthor's 
person  beîng  lodged  with  the  police  in  order  to  effect  his  discovery 
and  arrest,  as  though  he  had  committed  a  murder,  when  the  poor 
man  has  only  committed  **  a  book  " — such  a  prooeeding  must  be 
eqnal  to  a  ydame  of  commenta  on  the  despotism  of  a  govemment, 
and  especially  on  the  ensiaved  condition  of  its  press.  A  steckbriif 
has  been  îssued  agaînst  ELarl  Heinzen  for  the  publication  of  hu 
book  on  the  Prusaian  Bureaucracy  (discussed  in  the  previons  Namr 
ber)  ;  this  steckhrie/heiog  a  description  of  his  person,  &c.y  with  a 
view  to  his,  identification  and  airest.  But  mark  the  conseqnence» 
to  a  govemment  which  of  ail  others  most  desires  secrecy,  and  h 
the  most  tender-skinned  aa  to  ail  investigations  and  exposnres, 
because  the  most  vulnérable  and  perfidious.  Heinzen  beong  saie 
beyond  its  reach,  publisihes  a  steckhriefof  his  own,  in  reply — î.  «.» 
a  description  of  me  person  of  the  Prussian  govemment.^    The 

•  £in  Steckbrirf  Yon  Karl  Hdnzen.    Schaerbeék.    Selbstveriag  des  Ver- 
&e06rs.    1845. 
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portrait  is  more  curions  than  pleasing,  more  imsparing  than  flàt» 
tering.  It  is  worded  as  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  steclSrief  issueà 
against  liimself* 

^^  The  Prussian  Policy,  accused  of  having  scomed  the  laws  of  moralîty 
^d  of  etemal  justice  hy  a  shamefal  breach  of  promise,  and,  indirectlyy 
of  high  treason  against  the  Majestv  of  the  People,  as  well  as  of  con« 
«piracy  against  the  free  roirit  of  numanity —  has  withdrawn  herself 
from  the  scmtiny  instituted  against  her,  shielded  by  public  and  private 
instructions  to  the  censorshîp,  and  by  secret  légal  proceedings. 

*^  While  publishing  hère  her  characteristics,  I  request  ail  honest  people 
io  watch  her  ;  and  in  case  of  there  being  no  other  fit  tribunal,  to  brtfiff 
her  before  me.  In  doing  this,  I  reckon  upon  truthfùlness  and  con- 
scientiousness  ;  and  I  especîally  expect  the  communication  of  facts,  as 
it  is  not  my  intention  (nor  is  it  necessaiy)  to  aogment  the  crimes  of  the 
Culprit  by  untruth  and  calumny. 

^' CHARACTERISTICS. 

*^Sizê.    Noue  at  ail* 

^^  Affe.  As  she  uses  rouge  she  is  generally  believed  to  be  rather  young, 
and  is  thought  to  hâve  been  bom  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1815.  She  is» 
however,  much  older,  and  was  in  reality  bom  in  the  last  century.  But 
Ûie  foundation  of  her  character  was  laid  in  1815." 

This  date  refers  to  the  publication  of  the  late  king's  solemn 
promise  to  give  his  people  a  constitution.  (See  the  previous  Num- 
ber  of  this  journal,  p.  338.)  A  promise  which  he  broke,  and  which 
the  présent  king,  hls  son,  having  repeated,  has  uever  yet  fulfilled. 

^^  Native  Place,  Some  believe  that  she  was  bom  in  Vienna  ;  others, 
at  Petersburg.  She  is,  however,  a  genuine  Berliner  ;  and  it  is  only  her 
godfather  and  cousin  that  live  in  Vienna  and  Petersbuig. 

^^  Beligicn.  This  is  the  worst  of  ail — ^namely,  Protestant- Jesuitism. 
This  Jesuitism  adds  to  the  prînciple  of  Cathouc  Jesuitism  (which  is, 
that  the  means  are  sanctified  by  the  end,)  this  other  stroke  of  art,  that 
the  end  is  sanctified  by  the  means.  It  does  not  profess  to  serve  God 
^vith  the  help  of  the  devil  ;  but  does  în  reality  serve  the  devil  with  the 
help  of  God.  Being  bent  upon  preservins  appearances  (appearances  are 
in  fact  one-and-all  with  her)  she  is  capable  of  catching  the  blood  from 
beneath  the  executioner's  axe,  even  with  the  sacred  chalice. 

^'  Extemal  Appearance,  She  generally  a^pears  as  an  evangdical par- 
son  in  the  wiiform  of  a  soldier,  She  is  in  the  habit  of  canying  a 
corporars  cane,  which  has  some  similitude  to  the  knout  ;  just  as  the 
church  key  which  she  cames  is  at  the  same  time  the  key  of  a  dungeon." 
— Ein  Stechbrief  yon  Karl  Heinzen,  pp.  33—35. 

After  thîs  cornes  a  long  list  of  "  various  distinguishing  marks»" 
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«fi  of  thîsm  4f  A  Teiy  naeomj^ioie&tary  kiad,  a  £ew  of  wiiieh  maj 
^  «ome  m  graeefoilj  "  b^fore  we  eondade  tiie  présent  poper. 

It  is  now  time,  bj  way  of  some  corroboraticm  of  wbat  kas 
abeadj  been  adcbiced,  to  introduce  an  equally  curious  and 
courageous  book  which  bas  just  appeared.  It  is  eotîtled,  '^  Bas 
^tbuUte  Preussen,"  or  Prustia  Unmasked.* 

Thîs  oxtraonUnafj  asA  trulj  ChrtMm  {MrodoctioQ  {for  in  no 
other  coontarj  woukl  aBjone  erer  dream  of  a  political  work  in  sodi 
a  form)  eonuBeBoes  ifith  a  biilad,  ciJled  ^  The  tâîe  of  Poor 
Mîebael  ;  a  Oennsn  Hermc  Epie,  in  six  Lamentations.'*  It  sbotdd 
be  nnderstood  that  **  Poor  Micbael  "  stands  in  tbe  same  relation  to 
ihe  Gennan  nation  as  "  John  Bull  ^  to  tbe  English.  Tbis  Uo- 
graphj  is  spid  to  be  *'  newlj  set  to  yerse  and  rbjmes,  and  placed 
as  a  patriotic  sacrifice  upon  tbe  altar  of  ihe  ùàk&Aê^oâ^*'  A  mBr 
cient  idea  may  be  formed  of  it  by  our  readers  wben  tbey  are  tdd 
that  it  is  tbe  whole  bistory  of  GpeRBai^  from  tbe  earliest  period» 
given  in  a  clei^er  çomîc  doggrel  biograj^y  of  Poor  lOcbael. 
'  After  this  biograpby  cornes  a  séries  of  Letters.  Tbe  first  of 
ihem  is  a  Pbilosopbical  Introduction  on  tbe  Social  State  of  Europe 
at  tbe  présent  time. 

Tbe  second  Letter  contains  very  necessary  and  salutary  eibor- 
taiions  to  the  Oerman  nati<«.  It  dedakas  ▼igorously  against 
the  eontifinal  iraste  of  the  people's  time  and  mentai  énergies  hf  % 
hoflt  of  talkers,  usa  writers,  and  «peerdators,  ifbose  princ^ 
objeet  is  to  akrm  tbe  imagtnadon  against  the  ad^wioe  éi  Hbent 
principles*  The  autbcnr  then  spaab»  of  the  means  he  wokM  wish 
to  «ee  employod,  «ad  gires  e<Hiiuiel  aeeoidiii^y.  He  MtgueA  <hftt 
tbe  govemmeats  of  tfae  BMstcniîghteciadof  àesmaii  states  AioM 
be  Made  to  see  tfaait  tba  two  most  po>irerfui  meoibers  of  ih»  Cto- 
federaèy  ha^e  insfâred  tbem  iKth  t&rron,  as  malîdovs  as  wifomicled» 
of  a  eonstittttion  and  19>eral  tendencîes  ;  and  for  no  ol^er  pnrpose 
tiian  to  impUcate  tbese  small  states  in  their  own  measores,  and 
weaye  tbem  into  tbe  znesbes  of  tb^  own  nets»  dnia  maJûng  theiB 
tbe  mère  toc^  oi  theîr  sebcaotei.  Tbo  smaU  «tai«s  wuaai  be  toU 
distinctly  that  of  tibe  i«ro  most  powerM  of  tbe  CoiifeienEtes 
(Anstna  «mL  Pmasia),  iMac  «aoet  dangcvow  «neaiy  k  Frttssia. 
Tbe  enei^getîe  attitude  and  faigb  pontion  taJun  bjr  tâie  naticmal 
rc^-esentatiFes,  and  tbdur  steady  eye  towards  a  d^Ê^U  (^jject,  tst 

•  Published  în  Wîntertbur,  1845,  vom  Verfaaaey  der  Schrift,    «  Wurtem- 


dso.  of  paramœuii  importanee.  Tlie  iMrd  division  of  tbe  ia*g«-^ 
ment  of  this  Iietter  is  devoted  to  tJie  subject  of  national  éducation. 
And  hère  let  us  a  moment  pause  to  see  what  two  of  our  own  eoun- 
trjmen  haye  alreadj  discoy^ed  aind  declared  upon  this  important 
subject.  Education  in  Frussia  is  continually  quoted  among  us  as 
aomething  li&e  penCection.  But  we  must  not  fôrget  this — ^it  is  the 
System  omj  lliat  is  reallj  meant  (the  methods  of  c<»nmttmeatîng 
instruction)  ;  but  as  to  the  application  and  utilitj  of  this  govem* 
ment  éducation,  Ihese  are  quite  différent  matters,  vhich  nearlj 
eyeiybody  oyerlooks, 

.  '^  The  plan  commenced  in  Anstria^  was  speedily  adopted  in  Prussia^ 
and  carried  out  with  the  r^olar  syst^natising  spirit  iÂ  the  Prassian 
Goyeroment,  into  Ihe  most  complète  practical  scheme  ûoagmable  ;  and 
thence  it  no4;  only  became  instituted  and  diffused  ail  oyer  the  rest  of 
Qcetmamj,  but  through  the  médium  of  Cousins's  account  of  it,  excited 
l£ie  most  hyelj  attention  in  Eagland.  The  lédybig  wbich  had  long  beeu 
existât  in  the  public  mind,  and  of  late  years  had  rapicUjr  deyeloped 
îiself ,  that  a  more  gênerai  extension  of  éducation  was  requisite  amongst 
oor  w<»:ki«g  classes,  took  &om  this  ^ttering  acconat  of  wbat  was  doiog 
in  Prussia  a  wonderfol  excitement.  *  -*  *  *  Our  govemment  begaa 
the  grand  attempt  of  shaping  out  of  the  Prussian  day  l^ought  oyer,  a 
model  for  the  national  instruction  of  the  Ëoglish  people. 

"  Now,  thanks  to  Proyidence  and  the  true  English  spirit,  eyery  model 
IJiat  the  pksëc  ha&ds  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  Sir  James  Oraham,  or 
a&T  oth^  politkal  artû^,  could  fashion,  was  knœked  ail  to  atoms  by 
pnblie  ind^ation  the  moment  it  was  seen.  It  was  then  foiund  that  we 
were  Engksh  aad  not  Prussians,  from .  whom  they  had  to  work  and 
modeL  That  we  had  our  sturdy  opinions,  political  and  reliions,  our 
jealousîes  and  antipathies,  our  pugnacious  dislike  to  anythinç  lîke  heing 
squeezed  into  one-goyemment  mould  and  shape  ;  and  stiU  more  of 
puttÂBS  our  children  to  school  «nder  the  bigotry  anà  tenacity  of  the 
state  (Sesgy,  wfao  faad  ney^taken  any  pains  te  eonceal  their  eontempt 
fiw  UA,  or  tliâssr  no^kOASitèai  eyiery  dissenter  was  an  eaei»y  and  a  thief  to 
ti^  good  m<^^i:ly  establûhment 

''This  was  seen,  and  a  wonderfal  illumination  and  reyulsîonof  feeling 
was  tï»  conséquence,  The  Factorv  Education  Bill  of  last  year  did 
infinité  seryîce  to  the  cause  of  sound  sensé  and  reason  on  the  subject  of 
a  Govemment  Education.  The  fate  of  the  question  is  decided  for  eyer, 
•  •  *  •  It  may  be  taken  îox  granted  that  ÛovemmeM  wiil  neyer  again 
beaÉkddto«d«ciite  the  people.  l\iepeopU^fi^9àjajsÊ^ih&pe(>pl6.''^^ 

It  wîQ  thos  bie  qndersiood  that  a  goremment  éducation  and  & 
Balâ^HMl^dacfttioa  «use  two  very  différent  dwgs  ;  <tot  Ihe  lonner  m 
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in  fuU  opération  in  PrasBia,  witli  ail  its  despotic  contingraicies  and 
withering  conséquences  ;  but  that  it  will  not  do  for  England. 

*^  Troly/*  sajs  Mr.  Laîng,  ^'mach  humbug  bas  been  played  off  by 
literaiy  men— unwittingly,  no  doubt,  for  they  tbemselves  were  sîncare 
dupes — ^upon  tbe  pious  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  European  public, 
witb  regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  educational  83r8tem.  They 
hsve  omy  looked  at  the  obvions,  almost  mechanical  means  of  diffusing 
instruction.  In  their  admiration  of  the  wheels  and  machinenr,  thèse 
literanr  men  bave  foigotten  to  look  under  the  table,  and  see  what  hind 
of  wéb  ail  thiê  vxu  producing,  Who  could  suppose,  while  readiuf 
pamphlets,  reviews,  and  literaiy  articles  out  of  number  on  nationiS 
éducation,  and  on  the  beautifnl  sjstem,  means,  and  arrangements 
adopted  in  Prussia  for  educatinff  the  people,  and  while  lost  in  admira- 
tion in  the  educational  labyrintn  of  countiy  schools  and  town  schools, 
common  schools  and  high  schools,  real  schools  and  classical  schools, 
gymnasia,  progymnasia,  nonnal  schools,  seminarioms,  universities— who 
could  suppose  that  with  ail  this  éducation  no  use  of  éducation  is  aHowed^ 
that  while  readinff  and  writing  are  enforced  upon  ail,  thinking,  and  the 
communication  of  thought,  are  preyented  by  an  arbitrary  censorship  of 
the  press."  *  *  *  The  System  of  Prussian  policy  "  is  the  goyenmient  of 
functîonarism  -(bureaucracy)  and  despotism  united,  endeavouring  to  ^ 
perpetuate  itself  by  tuming  the  éducation  of  the  people,  and  the  means^' 
of  hving  of  a  great  body  ot  civil  fnnctionaries  placed  over  them,  into  a 
machineiy  for  its  own  support." — Laines  ^^  Notes  ofa  Traveller,'^* 

The  two  English  wrîters  just  quoted  bave  clearlj  seen  the  trnè 
condition  of  Prussian  politics  (Mr.  Howitt,  indeed,  bas  discovered 
and  made  public  in  England  more  truihs  on  thèse  points  than  any 
otber  writer  hitherto),  and  they  bave  hère  been  cluefly  quoted  to 
show  that  tbe  German  authors,  now  under  examinatîon»  though 
they  may  often  use  extrême  expressions  aud  sometimes  indulge  in 
figurative  extravagances,  are  thoroughly  borne  out  by  at  least  two 
intellectual  and  well-informed  men  of  our  own  country,  and  that 
they  bave  ail  good  grounds  for  their  assertions,  strong  facts  where- 
from  to  draw  their  conclusions,  and  a  basis  of  reaJity  for  their 
graphie  fantasies  and  allégories. 

On  the  subject  of  government  éducation,  tbe  authorof  "  Pnissîa 
XJnmasked  "  says  the  same  as  thèse  English  writers.  The  people 
ïeam  to  read  in  their  youth  ;  but  they  read  little  afterwaids. 
Would  it  not  then  be  possible,  be  asks,  to  give  our  youth  of  thîr- 
teen  or  fourteen  years  of  âge,  that  poUtical  hnowledge  Which 
would  teach  them  their  duties  and  make  them  useful  citizens  ? 
The  people  would  appreciate  èucb  a  t)enefit  ;  it  would  save  a  man 
in  humble  life  much  waste  of  time  and  tnany  needless  vexatio&s- 
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And  troubles,  in  the  >yaj  of  useless  walks,  expenses,  and  the 
insults  of  tyrannical  men  in  office,  who  take  advantage  of  his 
want  of  knowledge  to  make  liim  feel  the  "  greatness  '*  of  their 
place  and  office. 

The  third  Letter  of  **  Prussîa  XJnmasked  '*  (together  with  the 
eight  foUowing)  is  devoted  to  explaining  why  Prussia  is  so  hated  by 
ail  Germans,  and  also  developes  the  internai  and  extemal  organisa- 
tion  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  third  Letter  contains  matter,  of 
Bome  part  of  which  we  must  give  a  brief  abstract,  translating 
occaslonally  the  author's  own  words  as  literally  as  possible.  He 
is  afraid,  he  says,  that  he  may  be  thought  one-sided  and  prejudiced 
in  his  hatred,  as  he  is  always  speaking  of  Prussia,  and  expects  it 
will  be  considered  that  he  ought  at  least  to  lay  the  worst  at  the 
door  of  Austria,  the  greatest  of  the  German  States.  Austria  bas 
undoubtedly  put  forth  the  sarae  terroristic  langnage,  bas  signed 
the  same  decrees,  oppressed  Germany,  and  opposed  the  diffiinon 
of  libéral  ideas.  But  after  ail,  *'  Austria  is  only  the  bear,  while 
Prussia  is  the  tiger."  What  could  libéral  ideas — ^what  could  con* 
stitutional  spirit,  ever  expect  from  Austria?  What  could  the 
cause  of  freedom  expect  from  this  fixed  power  (dieser  stahilen 
stets  ruchvarts  gewandten  Macht  ?),  which  is  ever  looking  back- 
wards  ?  To  speak  honestly,  nothing  at  ail.  But  the  case  is  quite 
différent  with  Prussia.  Hère  we  find  broken  promises,  shameless 
îngriktitude — ^with  heartless  cruelty  added,  instead  of  displaying 
some  sensé  of  shame.  Hère  we  find  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  in 
the  place  of  an  honest  fulfilment  of  noble  expectations.  Prussia 
was  the  first  that  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  libéral  ideas — that 
proclaimed  the  émancipation  of  mind,  and  the  élévation  of  the 
people  from  mental  and  corporeal  bondage — that  took  ail  possible 
advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  thus  created — and  then  disgracefnlly 
betrayed  the  future  hopes  of  the  German  nation  into  the  hands  of 
despotism.  "  Prussia,  at  this  very  moment,  makes  use  of  libéral 
ideas,  in  order  to  ride  them  to  death  in  its  despotic  service.  In 
one  Word,  Prussia  murdered  its  mother  (popular  enthusiasm  for 
liberty)  to  fatten  and  strengthen  tyranny  with  her  blood.  AU  the 
sufferings  of  Germany  I  ascribe  to  Prussian  falsehood,  though  I 
might  say  enough  of  Austrian  brutality."  Thus  stands  the 
parallel,  according  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us — "  Austria 
sins  against  mankind  in  gênerai  ;  Prussia  against  Germany." 
This  may  be  strong  language,  but  not  more  bo  tiban  the  statementi 
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of  unbiftBsed  English  «oihora  can  joatify»  and  biure  alreadj  dâoe 
n&ach  to  corroborate. 

The  sixth  Letter,  among  other  thîogs,  ase^^  ihat  Prassia  îb 
not  properly  a  State.  It  is  a  medlej  of  ihings,  widi  a  kii^  in 
nniform,  stock  on  the  top  !  The  BJiune  province  is  OaihoUc,  with 
the  upper  classes  UMich  enlightened  ;  West^phalia  is  Oatholie,  and 
behind-hand  in  the  march  of  inteUîgence  ;  Brandenburg  and  Old 
Prussia  are  Protestant;  Silesia  is  Catholic;  Posan  is  CKtholiCy 
and  Polishy  àc.  There  is  no  unity,  there  are  no  mutoal  under- 
tittfndings,  no  recijHPOcities, — aO,  niore  or  less»  at  variaBce. 

The  seventh  LeUer  ooniainB  a  list  of  the  preyarications,  iake- 
koeds,  rapacities,  and  perfidies  of  which  Prussia  has  been  guâty; 
by  which  she  has  govemed  the  «ountry  ;  ^and  by  which  she  haa 
assmned  the  outward  ajipearaiice  of  a  great  power. 

The  eighth  Letter  continues  the  list,  ^oïd  ^ows  that,  ub  iba 
necessary  conséquence»  Prussia  oannot  xely  iq>on  any  other  «tate, 
with  the  exception  of  Eiiisia.  The  weakness  ù&m  wïthoat  ia 
ihus  made  manifeat. 

The  ninth  Letter  dkplays  the  wealnees  of  Prussia  from  w^tlâb. 
This  is  chiefly  apparent  in  the  various  nationalities  and  religicsis« 
The  author  concludes  that  the  capital  oity  and  Old  Prusûa  am 
the  only  portions  of  the  whole  kingdom  that  feel  any  attachmâot 
to  the  king  or  the  govemment. 

The  tenth  Letter  is  about  the  most  eittraordinaoy  con^osîtioii 
hj  way  of  a  Letter  that  was  eyer  penned,  inasnuudi  aa  it  ^nbodies 
*  prose  Comedy,  under  the  title  of  **  a  Faity  Taie  ;  .an  Interlude.'* 
We  subjoin  the  dramatis  ^ersùnœ  as  in  the  original  (with  a  tran»* 
lation),  lest  the  English  reader  should  be  tempted  to  imagine  that 
some  literary  joke  was  in  the  wind>  not  authorisedby  the  <»:iginaL 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 
Der  Kaiser  von  Chin^a       .        .    The  Emperor  of  CffmA. 
Gerataniâ^  verwittwete  Kaîserin  >  Germania,    Dowager    Empress    of 

yon  Deutschland        .        •     •  3      Germany. 
Gloria,  ihreTochter,  ans  verschie*  >  Gloria,  her  daughter,  the  fruit  of 

denen  Ehebûnden  ^  .        .3      several  marriages. 

WysTLEiN,  Med.  Dr.,  kaiserlich  >  Dr.  Wustlein,    Impérial  Chinese 

chinesischer  Leibmedicus        .  )      Physician. 
Der  Polizeiminister        .        .    .    The  Minister  of  Police. 
Der  Kriegsmimster    .        .        .    The  Minister  at  War. 
Eiû  Eichhômchen      .        ,        ,    A  Squirrel. 
SKL4VIGKY,  StaatsrechtBlôhîer     .    Sklayigny,  State-lawyer, 
Stutenthal,  Staatstheolog.         .   Stwtbnthal,  Stale-thaologian. 
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JjlHyïs,  Si4tatroiiblid«t    .        .    .    Janos^  State-politician. 

Crebruder   Altteuisch,  SUati^^)  The    two    brothers    Old-Qerman, 

triot^i.  •        .        .        .)      3tate-patriots. 

BoNAVENTURA,  Staatspbilosopli    .    BoNAVENTUEA,  State-pliilosoplier. 
PflANTASus,  Hofrath  unid  Staats-  )  Ehantasus,    Aulic-counsellor    and 

dramaturg  .        .        •    •  )      State-critic  of  the  Drama. 

Hariiu,  Staatsreiinlexikon  .    Haribi,  State-rhyming-dictionaiy. 

Klettebstanss,    Pi0iesaor    nod  )  Climbino-pole^  Professor  of  State- 

"Staaite^amer  ,        •        •  )      g3axmastic8. 

Chstalibe  GtEOM4xa       .       •    •    Id. 
PoN  Fernando  •         .        .        .    Id. 
Don  Emanuel       .        .     *   .    .    Id. 
Ein  unpolitischer  Professor         .    An  tinpolitical  Professor. 
BîncosmopolitischerNachtwâchter  A  Cosmopolitan  Watchman. 

EinKind A  Child. 

Zwâ  Qeisterstimmen  ;        •    Two  Ghost-yoîces. 

Eine  OeepeiBffiterstiDajQie  •    .    A  Hobgoblin-voice. 

EineDepesche  .        .        •    A  Despatch. 

Eckeiisteher  Naate        •        •    *    Nante,  a  Comer-stander. 

Caior  der  Hôflingc  «md  Manda-  î  q^^^^^j  Conrtieisand  Mandarins. 

cnen      .        .        .        .        .3 

^*  Place  of  Actionj— "Hie  Impérial  Chinese  Coart  si  Pékin. 

^  Time:— Caasot  ri^tly  be  ascertained,  as  Chinese  chronology  îs 
fcBDwn  to  be  a  verj  confused  tihing." 

To  iMa  extraordinary  «.nd  double-meaning  Dramatîs  Personaa 
tlie  author  does  not  give  his  readers  any  key  ;  fortunately,  how- 
«ver,  we  happen  to  kiiow  pretty  certiwnly  nearly  every  partj 
intended  to  be  thus  put  in  action,  and  shall  aecordingly  proce^ 
mt  once  to  attach  the  right  names  to  the  Tarions  characters. 

KSX   TO  TBE   SSÂXATIS  PEBSON^ 

^n      -n  i-i  r Frederick  Willîam  lY.,  T^îng  of 

The  Empeeor  of  Chïxa         .  <      r»       •       ixx  am  a   .,       ^ 

\^     rrussia. 

Gmiu^iK,  Dowager  Empre»  j  ^.  ^  j^    . 

01  Germany       .         .         .  J 

Gmku.  her  daughter  ;  thefnri*|  jj^.      ^  j,^^^ 

01  several  nmmagefi  .         .  J 

Ç  This  must  be  the  celebrated  Dr. 

Db.  Wdstlein",  Impérial  Chi-J       Schonlein,  who   is   a   sort   of 

Bese  Physiei^i .         .         >\      court  wit,  besides  being  the 

^     King  s  Phyflicâaa. 

/^This  îs  tlie  Minister  of  Public  In* 

A  Sfiuffrel       .        t        «    •<      gtmetidn.     His  real  aame  is 

\     Sq^iircel  (Ekiihoisii}. 

dd2 
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Sklatiqnt,  State-lawyer 


Janus,  State-politiciaa 


{Is  evidentlj  meant  for  the  gréai 
lawyer,  Savignj. 

/^This  must  be  Hengstenberg,  a 
Stutenthal,  State-theologian  <      knjstic  iheologian  and  hypo- 

(^     crite. 

/  Tliis  îs  Mons.  Huber,  autbor  of  ft 
work  on  the  English  Uniyer8i<» 
ties,  the  «ystem  of  which  he 
Btrongly  recommends  to  be  sub- 
Btituted  for  the  free  Universi- 

/  lies  of  Germany.  He  edits  a 
perîodîcal  called  ''  Janus,"  with 
A  motto«  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
his  serions  object  to  point  out 
the  right  path  to  the  Paradise 

(,      t)f  Despotism  ! 
The  well-known  brothers  Grimm, 
who  left  Gottingen  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  late  King  of  Hanover, 

(  refubing  to  submit  to  his  des- 
potism. They  are  famous  f(tf 
researches  in  the  early  Gennan 
literature  and  language. 


The  two  brothers  Old-Gbrman, 
State-patriots        .         •     • 


course. 


BONAVENTUBA,     Stote-phaoSO-j  g^j^^y.         ^j 

pner        .         •         •     .     •  i 
Phantasus,    Aulic  -  counsellor"^  Ludwig  Tieck.    One  of  his  novels 
and  State-criticoftheDramaJ      is  entitled  *'  Phantasus.' ' 

The  CHBVAMBK  Gboko..        .  («S53'r  "^^^*"" 

/^Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  the  cde- 

DoN  Fernando     •        .         .<      brated  lyric  poet  and  Kberal-- 

(^     exiled. 

{Emanuel    Geibel,    a  theological 
state-poet  and  hypocrite. 
{Bettina  Brentauo,  the  well-known 
correspondent  of  GoeUie. 

The  rest — and  it  will  be  observed  that'  they  are  not  very  mate- 
rial — ^we  do  not  feel  sure  about  ;  in  some  cases  each  may  be 
several,  as  they  "  fit  "  several. 

The  plot  of  this  political  Comedy  is^slight  enough.  Germània 
introduces  her  daughter  Gloria  to  the  impérial  court  of  Pékin 


PoN  Emanuel 
AChild       . 
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^Betlin),  with  a  view  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  bis  Celestial 
Majestj.  The  joung  lady  desires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  ail 
the  principal  officers  and  others  who  maj  become  her  subjects: 
Philosophera,  statesmen,  poets,  lawjers,  theologians,  and  othera 
mre  accordinglj  presented  to  her.  (This  gives  the  author  opportu- 
nitj  of  leveUing  some  of  bis  bardest  blows  at  certain  beads.) 
After  a  long  conversation  with  the  state-pbilosopber,  Bonayentura, 
Oloria  observes,  that  ail  she  bas  really  underatood  is  the  fact  that 
the  speaker,  wbom  she  had  at  firet  mistook  for  a  philosopher,  is 
a  poor  old  woman  !  His  Majestj  expreàsing  bimself  displeased 
with  Don  Fernando,  the  lyric  poet,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Squirrel,  displays  the  greatest  anxiety  to  bring  bim  a 
botter  poet,  and  accordingly  présents  to  bim  **  John  Stinkwits  !" 
{This,  of  course,  must  be  a  hit  at  Johannes  Minckwitz,  who  is 
rather  a  translater  than  a  poet,  and  chiefly  of  Greek  dramas  into 
German.)  By  thèse  means — the  least  artist-like,  it  must  be 
allowed — the  author  contrives  to  bring  in  his  heterogeneous  beap 
of  dramaUs  personœ,  The  catastrophe  of  the  whole  Comedy, 
however,  is  simply  brought  about  by  the  discovery,  made  by  Gloria, 
of  the  hypocrisy,  meanness,  weakness,  scheming,  cruelty,  and 
falsebood,  which  lurks  in  every  corner  of  bis  Celestial  Majesty's 
court  ;  and  she  accordingly  rejects  bis  band,  and  leaves  bim  for 
erer,  This,  as  a  political  catastrophe,  is  strong  and  effective 
«nougb.  The  Comedy  is,  of  couree,  not  to  be  judged  by  the  laws 
•of  the  acting  drama.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  instances 
where  a  little  more  skill  in  construction  might  bave  been  used  with 
advantage.  Sbould  it  be  asked  by  the  English  dramatist,  or 
lover  of  the  acted  drama,  as  a  mère  matter  of  curiosity,  how  tbe 
author  contrives  to  **  work"  certain  of  his  dramatis  personœ,  sucb 
as  the  Two  Ghost-voices,  the  Cosmopolitan  Watchman,  tbe  Des- 
patch, &c.,  be  may  be  assured  that  it  is  accomplished  in  the  very 
freest  and  easiest  manner,  and  as  a  German  would  always  do  in 
similar  cases  of  difficulty  ;  for  he  never  brings  them  upon  the 
scène  at  ail.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  there- 
fore  very  properly  did  not  allow  them  to  appear.  Still,  be 
permitted  them  to  remain  among  his  dramatis  personœ,  because 
4hey  had  produced  in  that  position  a  certain  effect  upon  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  readers.     Was  woîUen  sie  hahen  ! 

What  the  foregoing  Comedy  intimâtes  of  Frederick  William  IV. > 
under  the  guise  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  **  Steckbrief  '*  of 
Kaid  Heinzen  dislânctly  says  of  his  Government.  *^  The  Culprit,^* 
wà/bem  he,  **  promiBci  naùung  irithout  a  secret  reservatimi  ;  sho 
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doêft  noihii^  withont  tlie  meâmiM  caleulath»  ;  afld  à»  gifc» 
nothiiig  wHhoat  »  handle  to  pnll  it  bsek  agaiiLr  If  anj  one  wouli 
fipeak  iin€<mrteotiBlj  eoBcermng  her^  ilita  oife»  mMl  81^= — die 
conttantlj  lies*  She  prajt,  and-^lîes  ;  ibe  proteets»  and — fieB4 
die  promises,  and — Um  ;  she  boasts,  and*— Ites  ;  sbe  ihreataiSy 
iuid---4ies  ;  ske-makes  a  speedx,  and^-fies  ;  skebefier^  and — ^Ket; 
flhe  eonfides,  aaé  lies  ;  she  '  eoinea  fonraid,'  and— lies  ;  sbe 
is  *  libéral,*  and — ^lies  ;  she  is  '  hnmaBev  '  aiMU-lies  ;  sbe  evsa 
weeps,  and— -lies  !  Onlj  wben  sbe  dbfdajs  covMurdice,  and  wbsa 
abe,  in  aa  nngiuurded  numient,  betnys  her  despoiic  feeKng,  tbea 
sbe  does  not  lie.  Wben  sbe  caimot  in  anj  way  ecnitrovart  ibe 
irulb,  sbe  tben  endeavonrs  to  imite  triith  and  falsebood.  In  sluBt, 
fdieaeTer  a  person  wisbes  to  know  if  tbe  Oulprit  be  in  bis 
présence,  let  anybodj  oolj  speak  one  worà  of  trutb,  and  yen  inft 
îmmediately  know  ber  bj  ber  conTulsîons.  Sbe  and  ber  tw» 
aîsters  in  Petensburg  and  Vienna  are  tbe  onlj  créatures  abroai 
vlio  persécute  tbe  trutb.  Tbey  are  tbe  tbree  Pareœ  of  tbe  trutb; 
und  tbe  sbears  of  tbese  fatal  Sisters-^oh,  sbame  for  Eun^  !-* 
gorem  tbe  Continent.'*  Tbè  writ^  says  mncb  more  eyen  tbaa 
tbis  ;  but  we  bare  giren  our  readers  enougb  for  tbe  présent. 

Tbe  question  now  is,  bow  far  is  ail  tbis  e^qtosure  and  denmieîa- 
tien  founded  on  facts  ?  From  ail  be  could  aee,  and  bear,  tmà 
leam,  and  read,  and  witness  in  aay  way,  tbe  "  Engiisbmon  in 
Pnisûa  '*  déclares  bis  own  couTietion  to  be,  tbat  it  «^  ail  founded 
on  facts-~«nd  facts  of  conmion  occurrence.  Tbe  gênerai  state- 
ment  and  summary  of  tbe  case  is  tbis  : — Everything  in  Prussia  is 
done  to  please  Russia,  wbicb  tbns  ruins  Prussia  ;  and  Prusâa,  ia 
its  tum,  destroys  ail  tbe  smaller  German  States,  sucb  as  Wurtmn^ 
berg^  BaTaria,  Hmorer,  tbe  Ducby  of  Nassau,  01deid>urg,  Baxe^ 
ireûuar,  die.  Bad  as  Austria  is,  sbe  is  bett^  tban  Prussia. 
7bere  is  in  Austria,  if  not  raore  system  in  evil  doii^,  at  leastaa 
open  System.  Tbere,  despotism  is  a  recognised  tbing  :  ibère,  y6V 
kaow  wbat  tbey  are  about.  Men  are  aware  in  Austria  of  nAat 
bangs  over  tbeir  beads  upon  ail  occamons  of  freedom,  wbetbi^iB 
aût,  Word,  or  witb  tbe  pen.  In  Prussia,  nobody  ean  be  sare 
ei  at^bing-— except  a  spy,  and  a  falsebood.  Tbe  Presid^ats  of 
provinces  i;dl  falsebood» — so  do  tbe  ministers  ;  a  false  face  is  put 
npon  tbings,  and  one  antbority  lies  to  tbe  other.  The  spy-system 
îs  ifegularly  oirgarnsed  in  Prussia.  Even  tbe  prelessors  <rf  the 
tmirersities  are  wat^ed  and  controUed  by  secret  orders,  of  wbieb 
♦h^  are  tbemselves  ignorant.  Secaret  bo(fe  are  kept  of  tbe  coa» 
aad  opinions  a£  everybody  of  anj  conseque&ee'^buittauerats^ 
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soldiers,  professors,  leading  men  in  towns,  &>c,  ;  and  one  bureaucrat 
spies  over  another  ;  so  that  sometîmes  their  accounts  cross,  and 
by  an  accidentai  contingency,  two  **  authorities'*  suddenly  dis- 
cover  what  each  reports  of  the  other  !  The  clîmax  of  ail  thèse 
secrets  is  the  code  of  Secret  Laws  between  the  Three  Despots  of 
the  Continent,  for  the  maintenance  of  slavory  among  the  people. 

While  our  own  eoui^Fynmn,  Lieut.-Colonel  Mitchell,  is  vainly 
endeavouring,  in  his  one-sided  accotmts  of  Napoléon,  to  revive 
the  faded  notions  of  aH  "  fine  old  English  gentlewomen  *'  about 
the  man  whose  greatest  blunder  was  in  his  belief  that  thèse  three 
legitimate  despots  conld  ever  be  inspired  with  any  particle  of 
good  faith  and  sincère  amity  ;  let  ail  readsrs  who  lof«  fair  dealing 
now  make  their  ccnnpaiTÎsons.  The  sens  of  the  three  despots  are 
no  better  than  their  fathers  wcre. 

Meantime,  the  public  feeling  throughout  Prussia  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dissatisfied,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  and  not  at  a 
distant  period,  display  itself  efficiently  throughout  the  whole  of 
Rhenish  Prussia.  The  outbreak  wiÛ  most  probably  begin  in 
Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  simultaneously..  The  Germans  are> 
dreamers,  undoubtedly  ;  and  let  ail  wise,  practical  men,  who  so- 
much  benefit  by  many  of  their  dreams,  respect  their  visions  and 
noble  abstractions;  but  the  Germans  can  awake.  They  wUt 
bave  the  long-promised  Constitution  and  popular  représentation  y 
and  if  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  cannot  shortly  make  up  his  . 
mînd  to  give  it  to  the  peeple^-*^  jp«opZ^  mil  asswredly  tahe  the 
husiness  out  of  the  hing^s  hanâs. 

Karl  Heinzen  took  refuge  at  first  in  Belgîam^  A  subscription 
bas  been  made  in  Cologne  for  his  wife  and  family.  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  the  patriotic  poet,  was  recently  in  possession  of  a 
pension  from  the  king  ;  but  some  iU-natured  expressions  having 
been  uttered  in  public,  intûoating  that  his  libéral  opinions  were 
changing  to  the  fruits  of  court  faveur,  he  instantly  published  his 
récent  volume  of  poem»,  entîtled  "Bin  Glaubens  Bekentnis  (**  A 
Profession  of  Faîth'^,  and  restgned  his  penâon.  This  volume, 
bowever,  contained  things  which  rendered  him  unable  to  remain 
in  Prussia,  and  he  accordingly  took  flight,  and  engaged  himself 
for  his  support  in  a  Bfterchant^&  counting^hoii0e^«-*we  believe  in 
Hamburgh.  He  has  sisee  been  jomed  by  Karl  Heinzen,  and 
they  are  gone  together  to  Switzeiiaiid,  u&der  straitened  circum- 
stances,  as  may  be  supposcd.  The  name  of  the  author  of 
**  Prussia  Unmasked,"  as  he  himself  conceals.  itjj,  we  do  not,  of 
«ourse,  think  it  right  to  mention. 
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"  How  warm  the  son  !  '*  cries  blind  old  John  ; 

"  How  bright  he  shines  !  "  says  poor  lame  Will  ; 
"  How  pleasant,  neighboar,  to  bave  gone, 

On  such  a  day,  to  Greenwicb  Hill  ! 


"  The  Easter  folk  are  crowdîng  Ihere, 

*Ti8  bard  that  we  must  prisoners  be.** 
"  Ay,  true,"  sighs  John,  "  I  liked  the  fair, 

When  Bessy  lived,  and  I  conld  see. 

*'  But  she  is  dcad,  and  I  am  blind, 

And  thou,  old  comrade,  art  as  bad  ; 
So  we  must  sit,  with  moumful  mind, 

And  dream  the  joys  that  once  we  had.** 

"  Not  80,"  says  Will,  "  we  two  as  one, 

Will  see  the  fan^  and  climb  the  hill/* 
"  I  *11  be  to  you  as  feet  !  '*  cries  John, 

"  And  I  to  you  as  eyes  !  "  cries  Will. 

Away  they  trudge — no  happîer  pair — 

The  hill  they  reach,  with  friendly  chat, 
And  while  Wiirs  eyes  roam  o*er  the  fair, 

Well  pleased,  John  hears  of  this  and  that» 

On  snnny  bank,  with  daîsies  spread, 
Now  rests  the  lame  ;  the  bhnd  stands  by, 

Strong  as  a  tree,  with  high-raised  head, 
And  eyelids  twinkling  merrily. 

Poor  soûls  !  to  see  them  kindly  smile, 
And  hear  them  talk, — *twas  worth  a  pound  ! 

How  meekly  they  their  griefs  beguile  ; 
What  wise  conclusions  they  hâve  found  ! 

'^  Thus  ail  the  blind,  and  ail  the  lame, 
("  That  's  ail  the  world,"  suggested  WilJ), 

JShould  just,"  said  John,  ^^go  do  the  same, 
And  leara  of  us  to  elimb  the  hill," 

Maey  Bknnstt. 
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FoBTUNATE  among  Londoners  Î3  he  who  can  enjoj  the  countrj» 
and  is  able  to  quit  Town  for  it  when  he  pleases.  Especîallj  for- 
tunate  is  he,  if,  young,  healthy,  and  fond  of  field-sports,  he  ha^ 
permission  to  shoot  OYcr  a  well-stocked  manor.  This  may  be  not 
the  less  gracions  when  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  the  manor- 
house  :  but  the  sportsman  will  often  find  sufficiently  good  quarters 
in  that  of  another  landlord.  Gently  fatigued  by  the  day's  ezer- 
tions,  in  stretching  his  legs  by  the  fire  of  a  clean,  comfortable, 
old-fashioned  village  public-house,  he  will  expérience  the  perfec- 
tion of  taking  his  ease  in  his  inn.  The  retrospect  of  a  good  day*s 
shooting  bas  something  in  it  akin  to  an  approving  conscience. 
We  speak  of  fair  sport, — the  instinctive  pursuit  of  Man  as  a  hunt- 
ing  animal, — and  not  of  the  murderous  battue  ;  wherein  the  pillows 
of  ail  who  bave  been  implicated  deserve  to  be  more  spectre-haunted 
than  a  Richard 's.  We  include,  too,  among  the  sportsman's 
réminiscences,  those  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  moss,  lichen,  and 
fem  ; — the  œsthetics  of  the  field  and  cover  : — ^for  if  insensible  to 
thèse,  he  is  a  mère  slaughterman,  and  no  better  than  the  son  of 
a  gun.  Nor  do  we  disconnect  from  his  felicity  eggs  and  bacon, 
and  the  further  accessories  of  home-brewed  aie,  and,  perchance,  a 
pipe.  Another  attraction  is  incidental  to  the  village  ale-house. 
Generally,  in  the  company  frequenting  it,  it  affords  no  little  en- 
tertainment,  over  and  above  that  which  it  promises  to  man  and 
horse. 

Comfortably,  according  to  the  above  sketch  of  comfort,  sat  a 
joung  brother  of  the  ramrod,  temporarily  established  at  "  The 
Three  Horseshoes.'*  This  was  the  sole  hostelry  of  a  retired  vil- 
lage in  Hampshire.  The  grey  shadows  of  an  Octeber  evening 
were  closing  in  over  the  bit  of  garden  ground,  visible  from  its  one 
sitting-room.  A  wood  fire  exhaled  the  sweet  saveur  of  the  country. 
Prom  an  old  plum-tree  outside  the  little  bay-window,  the  yellow 
leaves  were  falling  noiselesaly  ;  whilst  a  robin-redbreast  was  hop- 
ping  about  on  an  adjacent  faggot-pile,  perking  his  tail,  and  alter- 
noting,  with  his  peculiarly  reiterated  *'  click,"  the  snatchea  of  his 
automnal  song.     Ail  else  was  silent  save  the  ticking  of  a  quaint 
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old  clock  in  a  corner,  and  a  distant  sonnd  of  fiying.  From  a 
roughly-canred  oak  beam  that  went  across  the  ceiling  depended 
divers  hams,  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  Thèse,  and  ihe  ancient 
tables,  and  benches,  and  Windsor  chws,  which  eomprised  the 
primitive  fîimiture,  glimmered  with  a  dark-red  light  emitted  from 
the  glowing  embers  ;  and  the  place  looked,  no  less  than  felt,  wann 
and  siiiig  in  ihe  extrême. 

With  his  hands  in  tiie  pockets  of  his  velv^teen  shoo^g-jacket, 
snd  his  feet,  resting  on  the  heels,  extended  towards  the  front  of 
the  fire,  the  occupant  of  the  apartment  had  been  for  s<Hne  time 
BÎtting  akme.  Ai  length,  a  stont  man  «itered,  mstj  black  to  1à& 
waist,  and  dingy  drab  to  the  feet,  in  a  broad-brimmed  beaver  hst. 

"  Grood  evenun*  to  *ee,  zur/'  said  the  «tout  man.  The  sports- 
man  retnmed  his  salutation. 

*•  Bring  us  a  jug  o'  zixpenny, — ^woot,  maaid  ?  '*  reqnestcd  the 
new-oomer  of  a  red-armed  rosj-cheeked  servant  gîrî,  who  answered 
ihe  thump  of  his  crabstick  :  *'  and  a  vresh  pipe  and  a  bit  o'  baekj, 
ihere's  a  good  lass.*' 

**  Had  good  spoort,  zur  ?  '^  he  înquired  of  his  feBow-guest,  wha 
BBSvrered,  **  Pretty  good.  " 

Another  individual  of  large  bodily  proportions,  but  which  mère 
enveloped  in  fiistian,  now  came  in.  **  How  bist,  naighbour  ?  *'  he 
said  to  his  fellow-countiyman,  and  greeted  the  stranger  w^ 
— "Zarvant,  sur." 

"  The  days  be  a  draw'n  in,*'  observed  the  gentleman  in  black 
and  drab. 

<«  "Ees  they  be,*'  assented  hîs  friend  in  fustîan.  He  '^n  ireot 
to  the  door,  and  yociferated  through  it  an  order  similarto  his  corn- 
patrîot's,  after  which  he  sat  down  opposite  to  that  personage  ;  and 
the  wherewithal  having  been  fumished,  they  both  began  to  smoke 
and  sip  their  liqnor. 

Other  arrivais,  eômilar  to  the  foregoing;  having  taken  place,  Û» 
room  began  to  be  tol«rably  fiill  ;  and  by  this  time  the  candies  were 
lightcd.  The  illustrated  Christmas  carols  on  the  wall  over  ^bt 
fire  now  appcared  to  advantage,  as  did  an  amateur  drawing- 
in  red  ochre,  apparently  meant  to  represent  a  man  and  a  horse. 

The  terrible  times,  the  dreadful  weather,  and  the  &ilure  of  the 

potato  crop,  were  the  principal  topics  of  conversation,  which  by  no- 

means  proeeeded  at  the  pace  of  those  new-fangled  raiiways» 

în  whose  deprecation  it  aiso  in  part  consisted.      Qrey  henàa  were- 

^ly  shaken,  and  gloomy  prédictions  delivered,  at  long  intenrafe,. 
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whii  Ten^peot  foÛi»  ftitoceproipects  of  làe  nation  ;  and  imBsons, 
not  Tery  Imid  but  ransirkablj  deep,  irere  pronooneed  on  the  head» 
of  nmiisteni.  The  wind,  wbich  jmm  began  io  moan  without, 
nângled,  noi  cBacordantlj,  with  ihe  gromblings  of  ihe  agricultu- 
zÎBta  wHhki. 

Animation  had  hitherto  certainlj  not  been  tbe  charsGteristîe  of 
the  assemblj;  but  now  occnrred  an  event  tbat  imparted  to  it 
aometiii]^  uke  excitemrat.  This  was  the  addition,  apparently 
rmexpecteàj  to  it  of  anotber  member,  in  the  persoii  of  a  robuste 
middle-aged  man  with  a  broad,  red  face  ;  in  a  bine  coat  with  métal 
^ttons,  Uack  waisteoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top-boots,  ail 
searlj  new,  althoagh  it  wa8  Soturdaj  evening,  and  not  Sunday. 
£18  hat,  eztensive  and  c^aeions,  was  bound  with  blaek  crape. 

''Hfdio!"  cried  sèmerai  gruff  voices  at  once;  "What,  WiB 
Porder!" 

**  Ees,"  answered  the  rmlooked-for  visiter  ;  "  hère  I  be." 

*'  Well  and  how  bist  Aee,  WiUum  ?  Thee  look'st  peart/'  said 
an  individu^  of  the  sooiety. 

"  Why  I  be  smartish/'  answered  Mr.  Forder  ;  **  but  I  shall  be- 
the  better  for  a  drap  of  béer  and  a  whiff."  And  he  deshred  Betsy 
that  those  wants  should  be  supplied. 

*'  Weà\,  and  hast  thee  bin  ail  thb  hère  while  in  Lxmnun?*'' 
inquh-ed  his  îtmuà. 

**  Ah  !— ees  I  baye,"  was  the  answer. 

•*  What  'st  bin  about,  then,  Bill  V  asked  another. 

*'  Why  about  that  Httle  matter  o'  properdy  as  my  old  'oomsA 
eome  inio  tother  day — ^wait'n  to  get  it  zettled  :  'twur  ail  along  o** 
ihey  lawyare.  Bam'd  if  they  dont  crawl  on  in  their  bis 'nus  Hke^ 
jara^anshés/' 

*^  Happy/'  obsenred  a  rustic  moralist,  <'  is  them  as  keeps  ont  o^ 
iàneir  da'as." 

**  Well,"  said  another  of  Mr.  Forder 's  neighbours,  "thee'dst 
bin  np  so  long,  mun,  we  begun  to  think  thee  wust  neyer  com'ifc 
dewu." 

"  Ahl"  ejaculated  the  f armer,  for  such  was  William  Forder  ;. 
**  I  tdthink  thee  'oodst,  if  thee'dst  sin  where  I  was  t'other  day." 

**  Why  whwre  wast,  then,  mate  ?" 

**  Up  top  'o  Saint  Paul's,"  answered  Mr.  Forder,  plugging  hifr 
pipe. 

•*  Top  0'  Saint  Paul's  !  Why,  that  are 's  hîgher  nor  Cattur» 
Hill,bamtut?" 
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**  Catturn  Hill  !*'  echoed  the  respondent,  Bcornfally,  ^<  A  pre- 
ciouB  zight  higher  nor  that,  or  any  other  hill  as  eyer  you  zee." 

*«  Well,  and  what  didst  zee,  Willum  ?"  demanded  the  other, 

«Corne  now/'  said  a  second,  ^'tell  us  ail  ahout  ut,  woot." 
**  There's  a  good  chap/'  added  a  third  ;  and  the  meeting  generally 
joined  in  the  request. 

"Fust,  hère  's  to  'ee,"  eried  Farmer  Forder,  nodding  first  to 
the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  then  taking  a  pull  at  £is  liquor. 
After  that,  he  cleared  his  throat,  next  expectorated,  and  then 
<K)mmenced  the  account  of  his  adventure. 

**  'Fore  I  gooes  any  vurder,"  he  began,  "  I  '11  tell  'ee  hovr 
'twas  I  zeed  Saint  Paul's  as  zoon  as  I  did,  'caws  as  how  I  meant 
to  keep  he  for  the  last,  l 'd  zin  the  Zoho  Logical  Gardons  and 
the  'Dustrious  Yleas,  and  ail  that  ère,  and  now  I  says,  I  '11  goo 
and  zee  the  Collozeum.  That  corne  into  my  head  while  I  was  a 
goo'n'  down  Vleet  Street.  I  didn't  know  how  to  git  to  'un,  zo, 
hear'n  that  when  a  feller  wanted  to  ax  his  way  in  Lunnun,  his 
best  plan  was  to  step  into  a  shop,  I  pops  into  one  the  right  hand 
zlàe  goo'n  down,  wi'  a  gurt  pîctur'  in  the  winder,  and  a  image 
wi'  a  hunch  a  top  of  his  back  in  vront  on  't.  There  was  some 
fellcrs  inside  behind  the  counter,  and  one  afore  it  ;  and  this  chap 
was  a  read'n  a  zort  of  peea'aper,  wi'  queer  heads  dra'ad  upon  *un, 
droo  eye-glasses.  I  sez,  Plaze,  genTmen,  can  you  tell  me  the 
way  to  Collozeum  ?  Whereupon  the  chap  wi'  the  glasses  cocks 
'em  up  and  look'n'  droo  'em  at  me,  'a  sez.  Are  you  yrom  Hauip- 
ehur,  yriend?  Ëees,  zur,  I  sez,  I  be.  Well,  a  sez,  what  m^ 
your  oountrymen  vetch  in  Zmiffield  Markut  ?  As  muob  agin 
iia'af,  zur,  I  sez  ;  and  I  tdthînks  as  how  I  had  'un  there." 

**  That  thee  hads't.  Well  done,  Willum  !"  exclaimed  several 
of  his  audience  :  whilst  the  sportsman  laughed  outrageously.   ' 

"  Thinks  I,"  continued  Mr.  Forder,  **  I  be  a  match  for  your 
Lunnun  za'as  ray  buck  !  Well,  I  sez,  but  how  about  the  CoUo* 
zeum  ?  I  '11  tell  'ee,  sez  eye-glasses.  Come  hère  :  — and  'a  takes 
me  to  the  door.  There,  'a  sez,  point'n  down  to  the  right,  you 
goo  stra'aight  a  head  ;  that  takes  ye  to  Ludgut  Hill  ;  goo  up  the 
hill  ;  and  àere  you  '11  zee  a  gurt  big  build'n  afore  ye  wi'  a  round 
bail  a  top  of  'un  and  a  gilt  cross  a  top  o'  that.  That  's  the  Coilo- 
eeum.  Thankee  zur,  I  zays.  I  zee  one  o'  the  t 'other  chi^ 
clap  his  hand  afore  his  mouth,  and  when  my  back  was  tumed  I 
td^onght  I  heer'd  'un  laugh'n.  But  tidk'n  's  dry  work.  H«re  's 
to  'ee  agin,  mates«" 
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Having  refreshed  himself  ;  **  I  gooes,"  rosumed  Mr.  Forder, 
'*  down  Ylcet  Street  and  up  Ludgut  Hill,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
I  Yoimd  the  big  build'n.  Zo,  this  hère  's  the  Collozeum  !  I  sez  to 
myself.  Well  ;  I  Ve  heard  'un  called  the  gi-gantic  Collozeum  : 
and  gi-gantic  'a  be  sure-lj»  Loramassj,  what  a  monster  'a  looked  ! 
So  high  'a  was,  that  the  gilt  thing  a  top  of  'im  zeem'd  to  be  a 
poken  into  the  clouds  ;  and  big  'a  was  in  propotion.  You 
knows  'Squire  Collins's  turmut  vield.  Dam'd  if  a  didn*t  coyer  ad 
much  ground  as  that  : — a  matter  of  at  Iast«  two  yeacres." 

**  Lo-o-o-r  !"  ejaculated  the  hearers,  sîmultaneouslj. 

**  FiUars  upon  pillars  *a  had,"  pursued  the  farmer,  *'  and 
winders  upon  winders,  and  a  gurt  round  thing  in  the  middle  of  'un 
that  looked  like  the  top  of  a  huge  pepper-box,  but  big  enough  to 
coyer  our  church  up  jander  as  aisy  as  this  hère  hat  would  that  are 
mug.  'A  was  ail  over  black  and  zut,  like  a  vlitch  of  biha'acon 
stuck  up  chimney.  Thcre  was  a  high  iron  ra'ail'n  round  'un,  and 
I  walks  round  that  to  take  a  squint  at  the  outzide  on  'un.  Along 
the  top  o'  the  roof  on  'un,  like,  there  was  a  lot  o'  statchies. 
Tdthinks  I,  now,  I  s'pose  they  be  stuck  up  to  'tice  the  people  in» 
like  the  jackanyeaps  as  they  brings  outzide  o'  wild  beast  show. 
And  now  I  sez  to  myself,  which  is  the  way  in  ?  " 

"Did  you  see  nothing  around  this  building,  Mr.  Forder,"  în- 
quired  the  sporting  stranger,  <<  which  struck  you  as  being  like  a 
churchyard." 

"  Naw  I  didn't,  zur,"  answered  that  gentleman.  **  I  shonld, 
tliough,  I  s'pose,  if  I  hadn  t  bin  a  Mozus.  Well  presently  I  comes 
to  a  gâte,  lead'n  to  a  vlight  o'  stone  steps  as  took  me  up  to  a 
'ooden  door  under  a  lot  o'  high  pillars.  I  wallops  at  the  door  wi*^ 
my  stick.  A  'ooman  open'd  'un  ;  and  in  I  walks.  Tuppence,  sur, 
if  you  plaze,  she  sez.  Oh  !  very  well,  sez  I,  and  out  I  lugs  my 
pus  and  pays  the  money.  Come  I  tdthinks  to  myzelf,  this  aint  so 
imrasonable,  nather, — ^tuppunce  to  zee  Collozeum." 

**  You  pays,"  remarked  an  auditor,  "  moor  nor  tuppunce  to  zee 
the  hossmanship  and  the  'Randry  at  the  fair." 

•*  I  beg  your  pardon — the  what  ?  "  inquired  the  sportsman. 

**  Mr.  Noakes  mânes  the  Merry  Andry,"  explained  Farmer 
Forder.  **  Have'n  paid  the  tuppunce.  Now,  I  sez,  mum,  where 
be  I  to  goo  ?  You  med  walk  about  anywhere  down  hère,  sez  she. 
Boom  enough  too  !  I  tdthinks  to  myzelf.  And  what  a  height, 
massy  me  !  Inzide  the  pepper-box  thing  up  aloft  'twur  such  a 
way  up,  and  zo  dark,  that  dam'd  if  'twamt  out  o'  zight.     There 
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waa  a  icaffidd'n  ia a  galleiy  orer  head  :  wliere  diej  wms  »  ineiid*ii 
ihe  waIL  At  ereiy  rap  o'  ihe  hammtr  the  nûœ  idled  and 
•eehoed  like  tdthander.  Loor,  I  tâlhiaks,  oi^jr  i  ptie»  nav^  'twas 
ail  to  tmible  down  !  '* 

*'  TheM'd  ha'  bia  an  end  o*  tfaoe,  Wîlkan,"  flagaeûns^  oosh 
diided  one  of  kis  frienda. 

''  There  'ood»  indeed,"  said  the  «gncidtlinst  "  WeO,  thcsnall 
aiound  there  waa  tremeojos  gurt  pillm,  corne  «on  'em,  1 11  T^atur' 
to  z&j,  Torty  feei  wide,  and  iall  aooord'nlj.  Thej,  and  the  airdwa 
over  'em,  airdfees  a  tc^  o*  aîrehes  like,  was  aU  earrad  wi'  leaves 
and  ylowers,  and  tdthings,  and  stuck  ail  evsr  wi'  winged  babbîes' 
iMads,  like  die  what-dye-call-'ents---ohen7bums,  ami  't  î^-^-on  tonb- 
«twoana  :  only  the  heads  was  as  Ing  as  yovng  huUoeks'.  Whiirt 
I  was  ga'ap'naod  stanm*  abont  ai  ail  tkia  hère,  a  Potier  in  a  dotk 
surplus  cornes  up  to  me,  and  axes  whether  I  'oodn*t  like  to  gao 
«ver  the  Calhedral  ?  Caihedral  !  I  sez:  whj  aint  tins  hère  the 
CoUoceom  ?  Collofieum  !  'a  zays,  whatd'yeaciaae  ?  Mane  !  I  xmjb, 
whj,  CoUozeum.  I  paid  tnppanoe  at  the  door  to  aee  'un.  No,  zur  1 
sez  the  diap,  seem  itlj  in  a  huff  ;  this  hère  's  St  PaBl's  Oath^ 
draL  Look  th^^,— doesta't  see  the  organ  ?  Wdl,  ]u>w,  sea  I, 
onlj  think  !  Drat  that  feUer  in  Vleet-street,  for  maksn'  m  toqL  a' 
mo.     Just  let  me  oome  athert  'un  agîn — that  's  ail  1  " 

Ilere  the  assembly  indulgedin  agruff  eadûnnation;  and  amem- 
ber  of  it  remarked — "  Zo,  thee  wast  done,  ihen,  Willmn»  arter  ail; 
wast?" 

<*  Done  i  "  repeated  the  kttei;.  "  Ah4  I  biiv'ee  I  was  ;  jmd 
wus  done  af(H^  I  was  doae  wi'.  But  who  ever  heer'd  o'  paj'n 
tuppunce  to  goo  into  church  ?  'Sides,  there  was  a  loto'  mai^ 
statchies  up  agîn  the  pillars.  l'd  hin  toid  there  was  sitc^  tJimgs 
in  the  OoHozeiun, — and  I  took  'em  tôt  the  Glypter  I^eeker,  or 
whatever  ÛiGj  c&IIb  it.  They  was  mostlj  sQ^ers,  and  offîcers  and 
sitch  like,  and  zome  on  'cm  looked  like  hajthen  idols.  Thei«  was 
fellers  a  charg'n  baggonets  up  agin  the  walls.  Well,  then, 
wam't  it  nateral  to  vancy  I  was  in  CoUozeum  and  not  in  Ohureh  ?  " 

"  Ees."— "Zart'nly."— "  To  be  zshure."— "  There  's  rason  in 
that,"  re^nded  the  gentlemen  aj^aled  to. 

**  New,"  continued  Mr.  Forder,  "  I  was  in  St.  Panl's,  thongh 
no  m^^er  how,  I  tdthought  I  med  as  well  zee  the  whole  oo.  'ua. 
The  charge  is  vour  shiM'ns,  sed  the  man  in  the  aurions.  Yeur 
shill'ns  !  I  sed,  why  sure  I  be  in  the  GoUoceum  axier  aJL  I  oaly 
e?a  me  to  zee  tlu»  Zeho  Logiaal  <iardfii»«     -Corne»  I  sas,  dà 
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tdler,  c&sià'i  kaook  ofiT  eiiq^iiiu»^  Kat  bj  bo  means,  'm  ses. 
WelU  I  tdthinks,  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  ponnd.  Hère  goes  !  Then 
!a  tdd  me  I  was  to  paj  ba]f-a-crown  there»  and  iiie  rmb  np  staîrs. 
I  gin  he  the  money  and  he  gie'd  me  a  tidLet,  and  làsK  'a  show'd 
me  a  »tek-«a«e,  as  'a  said  as  how  I  was  to  goo  np,  in  a  place  I 
tdtkii^s  'a  <sall'd  -the  Zotdà  Tranaept.  Up  I  went,  round  aad 
«ound,  till  I  oome  >to  a  long,  wide  passage,  wi'  a  man  and  'ooman 
wait'n  at  a  table  bj  ûm  door.  Ftiat  tbing  they  saîd  was,  Eigbtoe&- 
penoe  !  I  ont  wi't.  ^old  Agm  and  got  tbe  mtmej  !  ai  tibe  cbeap 
Jabks  sez  >at  tbe  fiôrs.'-^Daiil  Brode,  my  pipe  muni  djca'a;  woo'st 
lâad  MB  tby  knife  ^  hmk.  *im  wi'  ?  " 

**  The  *ooman,"  resumed  Mr.  Forder,  bavis^  completed  tliîs 
^^atîoD,  **  toGk  jne  ^wn  tbe  passage  iafco  a  room  on  tbe  ligbt, 
full  0*  gurt  books  :  tbe  library,  sbe  call  *un.  Tben  abe  sbffw'd 
Bse  oœ  old  volliim  stuck  on  a  staind,  ail  ovar  xed  and  blac^  letters, 
aad  rmn  irygliffîx.  Ske  ^oà  as  bow  'iwuc  an  old  Zalier  ;  bot  it 
àidn't  kok  to  JBoe  like  tbe  Zaker^or  Za'ams  o*  BktaaYkL" 

^*  F^sted,"  ^dded  a  man  in  black,  wbo  aj^eared  to  be  iho 
pmék  oHeik,  **  a»  tb^  be  io  be  aed  or  zung  in  dburd^s." 

**  Whtn,''  pursued  tbe  naii'2M;or,  ^'  sbe  'gim  to  tell  me  abont  tbe 
}iei^t  aad  bfeadtb  and  lengtk  o'  tbe  room  ;  and  how  tbe  i^loer  oft 
'un  was  made  o'  bits  o'  diâer'ixt-coloin^d  ooak^  jomad  togetbear 
widiont  peg  or  na'aiL  But  p'raps,  zur,  sbe  mi,  you'd  like  a 
book  o'  tbe  Catbedral  ?  Zix^imce,  zur,  ][âaze,  Ob,  yery  weE,  I 
«0z  ;  zo  I  bougbt  'un,  and  bere  'a  be."  Witb  tbîs,  be  producdL 
Ibe  Tolume  from  bk  pocket  and  baoïded  it  abont  for  inspedôony 
«mailing  bîmself  of  tbe  opportumty  to  ti^e  some  jnare  béer. 

''  Sbe  told  me,"  be  proceeded,  *'  as  bow  I  sbould  find  ail  tbe 
rest  AS  sbe-d  got  to  tell  me  in  tbat  are  book.  Ob  !  tbat's  bow  you 
dooes  it,  eb  ?  tdtbinks  L  Next,  sbe  tookme  Yurder  on,  to  zeeûte 
Gee  Ho  Metrical  Staircase — tbat  was  tbe  neam  on 't.  Zeventy 
Toot'deep  'a  was,  and  twenty  broad,  if  'a  was  an  incb:  curl'd 
round  and  round  like  a  sna'aÙ-sbell,  and  notb'n  to  s'port  'un  as  I 
<30uld  zee.  'T  wur  like  look'n  down  a  'normus  well,  only  awfuller. 
Arter  tbat  sbe  led  me  into  anotber  plaoe,  wi*  flags  aU  about  'un, 
took  vrom  tbe  Vrencb.  Sbe  called  be  tbe  moddle  and  trawfy 
room.  Tbere  was  a  gurt  tbing  in  'un,  as  big  as  a  wa'ater-butt  : 
Tbat  me,  sbe  zed,  was  tbe  lantem  as  was  ligbted  up  at  Nelson 's 
ynneral.  Tbere  was  some  likenesses,  too,  eut  ont  in  'ood,  of 
Saint  Faul's  as  'a  was  to  ba'  bin,  if  tbe  feUer  a,s  built  'un  could  ba' 
kad  bk  wi^..     And  now».2ur«  abesez^  tbe  icextibing  to  aee.ia 
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Ûkt  dock  ;  but  we  han*t  got  noth  n  to  do  wi*  that,  and  thatH  be 
tupfmnce  moor.'  *' 

'*  Now  that,''  obsenred  one  of  tho  assembly,  *'  *s  vhat  I  calk 
bleed'n  a  feller  bj  dnbleU." 

**  Ah  !  "  answered  Mr.  Forder.  "  Ees.  For  fear  *a  should  faint 
outright  bj  bar  n  of  *t  done  ail  at  onoe  I  s'pose.  Well  ;  That  s 
the  waj  to  tbe  clock,  she  ses,  pint*n  to  a  narry  ataircase.  Up  I 
gooes.  I  couldQ*t  £60  an  incb  afore  my  nose,  'cept  bere  and  tbere 
wbere  tho  ligbt  corne  droo  zlits  in  the  wall»  and  I  was  foced  to  feel 
OTery  Btep  afore  me  wi'  my  stick,  for  fear  I  should  break  my  ahins 
agin  the  stairs.  Tuppunce,  plaze  kor,  was  the  fost  thing  agio, 
when  I  got  up  to  the  clock.*' 

**  Stajod  and  délirer,  agin,  eh  ?'*  Bsià  the  individual  who  had 
made  a  remark  just  before. 

"  That  was  the  word,'*  replied  Farmer  Forder.  "  HaY*n 
pocketed  the  tuppunœ,  the  chap  as  show'd  off  the  clock  opened  the 
case,  and  let  me  zee  the  works  o(  'un,  and  wonderful  works  they 
was  :  wheels  within  whcels,  and  ail  sorts  o'  crinkum-crankums, 
like  a  gurt  puzzle.  You  should  ha*  heer*d  'un  tick  when  the  hand 
^ent — snap  !  snap  !  like  the  cock  of  a  hoss-pistd.  Ah  !  and  you 
should  ha'  sin  the  pendl'm  ; — ^rourteen  foot  long,  and  dree  times 
as  tdthick  and  as  heavy  as  a  crow-bar.  £c8,  and  you  should  ha' 
poked  your  head,  like  I  did,  outzide,  and  sin  the  hand  o'  the 
clock.  'A  looked,  for  ail  the  wordle,  like  a  tremenjus  zword,  sitch 
as  you  could  yancy  Go-liar  o'  Gath  wi'  ;  and  dam  d  if  the  pleace 
didn't  look  altogether  like  the  ca'asle  o'  zome  old  giant.  I  zee 
the  gurt  bell,  too,  and  I  was  told  the  heft  on  'un  ;  but  l've  forgot 
it     Hows'ever  'tis  ail  down  in  that  are  book." 

**  Its  pre-zent  wa'aight,"  spelt  a  neighbouring  agriculturist 
from  the  guide  book,  '*  is  e-lev-en  thou-sand,  TOur  hun-dred  and 
zeT-en-ty  four  pounds." 

"  Waunderful  1  "  '*  Loramassy  !  "  "  Only  tdthink  !  "  exclahned 
seyeral  yoices. 

"  I  bliy'  'eel"  added  Mr.  Forder.  "Hav'n  zin  the  clock,  I 
went  down  agin  to  where  I  corne  yrom,  and  axed  what  I  was  to 
Eoe  next.  Next  thing,  they  zed,  was  the  Whîsper'n  Gcdlery* 
How  d'ye  get  to  'un?  I  sez.  They  shows  me  ;  and  up  I  scramUes. 
Well,  by  'm  by,  I  gits  to  'un.  A  whisper'n  gallery  they  calls  'un! 
Zome  tdthings  goos  by  the  rule  o'  con-trairy,  I  ciJls  'im  a  beller'n 
gallery.  Only  say,  Bo  !  to  a  gooee,  in  'un,  and  blest  if  'a  doant 
Toar  like  a  buU.     They  'd  got  a  ehowman  in  he,  too>  and  this 
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feller  toU  me  to  goo  and  zît  oppo-iHe,  and  he  'd  whisper  to  shoir 
me  ihe  powers  on  'un.  *  Wbish  !  *  'a  said.  Dam*d  if  it  didn*t 
zonndlike  agort  gu6t  o'  wind.  Then  'a  put  his  mouth  to  the  wall 
and  went  on  to  tell  me  when  the  church  was  begun,  and  when  'a 
was  finishedy  and  how  high  'a  was,  and  how  broad  'a  was»  and 
how  long  'a  was,  ail  in  a  whisper,  and  jet  I  heerd  'un  as  plaîn  aa 
you  hears  me,  ihof  'a  was  nppards  of  aight-and-Tortj  yards  off.'* 

**  Did*st  nowy  raly  ?"  cried  the  listeners  in  chorus,  witli^yes  and 
months  largely  dilated* 

<«Ees!  answered  Mr.  Forder,  inyoking  Jingo  to  attest  hia 
reracity.  <*  One  hundred  and  vorty-fire  steps — I  counted  'un-^ 
it  took  me  to  walk  round  that  gallery,  as  l 'm  a  liy'n  zinner. 
Loramassy,  what  a  way  'twas  to  look  up  into  the  Doom  as  ihey 
calls  't  ! — and  doom  grand  it  were  I  can  tell  'ee  :  ail  goold  and 
picturs.  And  then  the  depih  to  look  down.  Loor  !  if  't  didn't 
make  my  head  spin  wus  than  two  ga'ans  o'  strong  béer.  *  Qoo  up 
any  higher,  zur  V  sez  the  man.  *  Ees,  sez  1/  mv  buck.  Right 
up.     Tiptop.    Who'safeard?"* 

**  I  wonder  thee  wastn't  afear*d  though,  Willum/'  said  more 
than  one  of  the  rustic  party. 

**  Up/'  continued  the  yeoman,  '*  I  domb  and  domb,  the  way  I 
was  d'rectedy  till  I  come  out  on  another  gallery  as  went  round  the 
church  outzide  :  then  in  agin  and  up,  up,  higher  and  higher  sUll. 
New  I  sart'nly  did  begin  to  feel  queensh.  I  had  to  damber  up 
'ooden  steps,  in  and  out  among  poastes,  and  jistes,  and  beams,  aa 
looked  like  the  skeleton  o'  the  pleace,  and  ail  the  while  in  next 
kin  to  darkness." 

''  Wastn't  afeard  o*  ghoastis  V*  demanded  a  neighbour. 
«*  I  was  afeard,"  retumed  Mr.  Forder,  **  o'  break'n  my  neck. 
Thinks  I,  now  I  be  come  to  the  top  sure-ly  !  Naw  ;  I  got  out  on 
a  gallery  agin — such  a  height.  Dam'd  if  I  didn't  sim  outzide  a 
mountaîn*  To  tdthink  that  such  a  pleace  should  be  the  work  o* 
little  wake  craitchers  like  we  be  !  Below  I  zee  the  tops  o'  ihe 
houses,  and  the  people  a  walk'n  about,  and  around  I  could  look 
ail  over  Lunnun,  and  nûles  beyond.  I  come  up  hère  wi'  two  oiher 
fellers  :  one  on  *em  was  afeard  to  ventur'  out,  and  to  tell  'ee  the 
truth  I  didn't  much  like  look'n  oyer  the  raail'ns  myself.  How- 
B'ever  l 'd  made  up  my  mind  to  goo  as  high  as  I  could,  and  a 
man  as  come  up  arter  us  opened  a  door,  as  led  up,  he  ^,  to  ihe 
bail.  I  went  up  ladder  arter  ladder,  like  20  many  steps  goun'  up^ 
to  a  hay-loffc,  and  try'n  work  I  Yound  it  I    It  made  me  puff  and 
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hkfw  like  a  àid  ko80^  or  a  fiai  sow^  drav  ta  narirat.  At  laot'  I 
corne  to  Bteps  b<^  upright,  where  I  had  to  dUbnb  «p  Md'n  oa  bj 
a  i^iooap — ^pnrtj'  wnm  Ske  a  bear  up  a  poôast.  TUa  iock.  me  op 
to  éleee  imder  the  bail,  wb^^  tbe  Hgbl  cooa»  in.  I  jini  ga*  h%^ 
enougb  to  poke  my  head  droo  %  aod  tbal  was  ail.  I  eaiàia't  ba* 
got  no  bigber  'copt  l 'd  bin  a  cat  or  a  noakaj.  Zia  «rter  Iwiia'  a 
bit  to  take  breatb,  down  I  eoœe  again,  praci<»s  j^WL  ibat  l 'à  gok 
off  wi*  wàole  bwooana." 

**  Tbee  didst  n*t  meet,  tben,  wi'  ne*er  a  mmàmà  V  ia|iitrad  a 
conntry  gentleman. 

'  ^Naw/'  responded  Mr.  Fovder,  **  *cept  «me»  i  broke  mj  gÊ^ 
Inses  :  tbat  imr  i^.  I  wonder  I  dîdu't  oome  wms  <^  aee'n.  tiie 
narry  places  as  I  bad  ta  Bcmage  drae*  Tett  'ee  -wkat,  maàe»^- 
I^  brând  none  o'  they  Lonnan  AklwmaBi  erer  gîts  ta  tke  top  o' 
Saint  Paul^B.  Tbere  was  «me  passages  as  waa  sMarc^  wide 
eaongb  for  mj  ewn  corpoau'Mafana.  Vm  sine  you  ecraUA't  drive  a 
&t  bog  droo  'eœ.  Loor  !  I  Tancy  1  secs  the  rectero'  oor  parisb 
try'n  to  git  up  top  o*  Saint  Paul^s  CathedzaL" 

^  WeU,  Willum»  and  was  thia  ail  tkee'st  aae  S"  infrâBeione-ôf 
tbe  otber  countrymen. 

^Not  quite/'  be  replied.  **  Wban  I  corne  doimi  I  aee  the  rest 
o*  tbe  monneyments.  Tbere  was  Lord  Nelfi<m*a,  wi'  lûa  ^rm  aft. 
and  Britanni^  a  pî»t*n  of  'un  ou*  to  two  sa'aiiM*  boya^aa  m«dà  as 
to  zay,  *  Tbere,  new,  yougeo,  andtako  patlem  Tram  h^'  TdtbkJm 
I,  tbat  med  be  ail  Tery^  fine  ;  but  I,.  for  mf  pavt«.  'osdi  xsgAta 
keep  a  pair  of  arma  if  &ritaaaier  ant  .got  bû  eb^^difia.  I  we 
seyeral  otber  sailors  and  sojers  ;  mostly  beun'  sbot  snd  tumJbrn 
down  dead.  Yolks  caUs  tiniB  bere  €Slary.  Yaâ  L  Laal  of  al>/  I 
went  down  te  wbere  Nebon  waa  buried,  undernextà  tfia  Obureb, 
and  zee  tbe  tomb  on  'un,  wiMre  tbey  zed  'at  waa  lowes'd  do«nit  to, 
droo  tbe  yIoop.  A  lot  moor  o'  gurt  Toika^  ^e  ^rk  tald  aie«  wa». 
buried  tbeve  tea^  aaé  a  sbow'd  me  wbere.  Awfiîl  duU  ik  waa 
down  m  tbey  underground  yaulta,  poke'n  about  amaag:  obi  mouldy 
pSlars,  wi'  alœitem»  I  wam'i  zorry  wb«i>  I  'd  get.u^  giKt  ^i 
'ièm,  and  To<md  mjieM  zafe  and  znug  at  tba  [Qaœpsbaer  Qpg». 
wi*  tWo  pound  e'  bee#*tt^a'ak  and  beet  part  of  agar'wi  e'  béer 
inzide  o'  me^  Blest  if  I  badn't  need  on  't  airteir  lAieA  Td  iHn  <koo^ 
By  iàe  ^m»  l'd  oome  down  TvonLtbe  bail,.  I  was  a'mpat  qi^ted  ; 
WQs  tbaa  il  l'd  bm.  a.wkab*  day  at  ploa^  6«oim'  «ver  Saûit 
Fatd'^B  eiiery  day'oedibo.tokraMisbtra'sin'aYO£  ane  of  tbi^  joclcey 
cbafst    y^^Sl,  tbeM,  now.I  'va  zîn  \ibl  at  la'aalr  ;:  aad  th^  ijb  did, 
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cost  me  Your  shill'ns  and  yourpunce,  I  be  glad  to  be  jeable  to  zay 
as  how  I  hâve." 

«  Your  shill*ns  and  Tourponce  is  a  zmartifib  zum,  though,  vor  a 
poor  man  in  thèse  tinfis/*^  oèêerred  oiie  of  Mr.  For4^  Vbrotherhood. 
<<Whj  ees/'  said  Ùie  fanner.  '*  Not  that  I  begridges  the 
mouey.  I  shouldn't  mind  gee'n  the  g^iides  and  people  a  shill'n  er 
zo  for  their  trouble— ^that  îs  i£  zo  be  as  how  thej  took  anj  ;  whicl^ 
thej  doant.  Thej  nied  as  well  ha*^  afforded  a  feller  wi*  a  light  to 
goo  up  afore  me,  censîder*n  I  pà'aid  vour  8hill*hs  and  vourpunce. 
But  dang  it,  if  the  pa'asons  at  Saint  Paid's  must  keep  a  show,  why 
net  let  'em  be  as  rasonable  as  other  show-volk  ?  At  laste,  if  I 
was  they,  I  should  bé  above  ax^n  a  poor  man  tuppunce  onlj  to  let 
'lAintetkftirChurAaiaU."     ^ 

;  ^  When  I  got  \mA  ta  Tewn»  Ux.  Fàcder,."  siôd  tlfe&  ifortn&an, 
*^l  wukj  hâve  an  ^)pQrtoHiij  ef  nudclag  th«m  aware  ef  yovr  ojMnion. '  ' 

;  *>'  I,  wiôh  yeu  ^o<Ki,  «ir,"  rrtwned  Parmer  Fotd».     *♦  WeH,  ^ 
b^we's  itS(vn»a^aîahatt  ta  *%m^  màXw,  and  àt  the  rfc  tune  ail 
y^Mur  T«ffy  goed;  healiksl  "     With  ihis  leaai  he  ces^uded  hia 
TfSmli^m^  a»d  dradk  Ùa  gei»indfr  oi  Imbcer. 
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Or  glericna  washiiM  f  tiwMigh  tiie  heav^ns  Imt  ipreading, 
(         Aid  «A  tiaie  earài  with  ndia«t  iftoèièepi  trasding, 

How  lov€ily,  how  divine  a  bean  ait  then  ; 
Lighting  up  béaaty  with  more  beanteotts  light, 
Sheddipg  tne  splendeur  cl  thy  présence  bnght^ 

Where  ail  Wasgloom  aud  oarkness  ùntil  now. 

^       ■  Behold  ydth  wJMJ  surpajMjng  kstye  shîming^ 
The  everlastinç  hills  and  vales  reclining» 
.  Are  bathed  in  floods  pf  golden  ^tresûning  i^s  ^ 
And  in  man*s  home^  where  patient  labour  toils, 
Sîekness  lifts  ap  ils  languidnead  and  smiles 
Beneath  the  influeiiee  <of  thj' cheering  blaze. 

Such  is  fair  virtue^^'er  the  wide  eî«rth  beamin^ 
Hersacredlight  of  love  for. ever  streaming^  .  ^    . 

*  Prom  land  ta  land  the  heavenîy  spirit  nies, 

Biis  graee  and  beauty  shine  with  deeper  glow, 
.Andftt'ter  the  eoBOMa  paiks  of  M£e  belew 
^       ^;^»^di^lm.ahaUQwedglofy  fromtheskiofi.      ',  /- 
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Passino  the  other  iaj  tlurough  One  of  tliose  numeroos  old 
eburchyards  whioh  abound  in  the  TÎcînity  of  London,  I  obseryed 
upon  a  verj  ancient  flat  tombstone»  tbe  foUowing  inscription  : — 

«<HereIveth^MortaU  Remaynes  of  Thonu»  Hiint,  Yeoman  :  A  Rigiite 
Gooàe  Fellowe  in  hîs  lifetiiiiey  and  a  &ithefall  Servannt  of  his  Grod  and  hia 
<^iieaie  :  Obi<^  y*  27th  of  July,  Anno.  1566  :  w£tat.  70.'* 

There  was  nothing  remarkaUe  in  ibis  epitaph  ;  but»  after  I  haA 
left  tbe  diurcbjard»  bdng  withont  anj  companion  ezcept  mj  own 
thoagbtSy  I  f ell  into  a  long  méditation  npon  what  kind  of  p^rson  s 
**  rigbte  goode  fellowe  '*  of  tbe  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabetb  was,  and 
on  tbe  means  hj  wbicb  be  gained  tbat  bonourable  ûûe;  and, 
at  Usty  I  follj  c<myineed  m jself »  as  I  bope  to  çonidnce  tbe  read^, 
tbat  be  gained  it»  not  by  any  of  tbe  noble  qualities  of  a  large 
mind»  or  tbe  still  nobler  qualities  of  a  large  soûl,  but  bj  a  mean, 
croucbing,  and  degrading  submission  to  any  species  of  absurdity, 
no  matter  bow  répugnant  to  common  sensé»  so  long  as  it  bad  Power 
on  its  side  ;  by  sending  to  etemal  perdition  any  one  wbo  attempted 
to  lift  bim  from  tbe  slougb  of  ignorance  in  wbicb  be  wallowed» 
obstinately  asserting  tbat  its  mud  and  slime  waa  tbe  nw&r  of  pore 
pbilosopby  ;  by  bemg  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  poww  in  ail  its 
monstrous  and  Protean  sbapes  ;  and  by  quietly  submitting  to  any* 
tbing  put  upon  bim  by  tbe  bigb  people«  Sucb  were  tbe  genenl 
and  prominent  features  of  bis  cbaracter,  wbicb  we  will  now 
examine  a  little  more  minutely.  Tbe  reader  must  observe»  bow<» 
erer»  tbat  I  speak  of  bim  not  as  an  indindual»  but  as  tbe 
représentative  of  a  elass. 

In  tbe  first  place»  tben,  be  bad  tbe  mostprofound,  nay»  tbemosi 
idolâtrons»  révérence  for  tbe  monarcb*  A  king  or  a  queen»  in  his 
eyes»  was  a  being  above  tbe  common  race  of  men  and  wom^i  ;  a 
favoured  mortal»  if  a  mortal  at  aU.  He  bad  a  devont  belief  in 
tbeir  *' divine  rigbt  ;'*and  conceired  tbat  anybody  wbo  professed 
tbe  sUgbtest  doubt  upon  tbat  subject  was  equal  in  wiokedness  to 
an  atheist  bimself»  Moreever— in  direct  opposition  ta  a  million 
facts  from  tbe  earliest  to  tbelatest  times — ^be  beU  it  tobe  an  utter 
impossibility  for  tbe  monarcb  eitber  to  do  or  conceive  any  wrongfiil 
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iact  ;  and  it  wonld  h^re  beea  raîn  (o  attompt  to  upset  ihis  iheoty 
by  qQoUng  the  deeds  of  sucli  monarchs  as  tlie  earl j  Nonnan  kings, 
Jobn»  Richard  III.»  Henry  YIII.»  and  a  docmi  oUiers  :  facts» 
were  they  never  bo  incontrovertîUe,  made  not  the  alightest  impres» 
aion  npon  the  stubbom,  bnll-dog  obstinacy  wiih  which  a  **  righta 
goode  felloire  "  of  ihree  centuries  ago»  dnng  to  bis  préjudices. 
Pacts  witb  bim  were  (me  ihing,  and  opinions  another  ;  and  be 
jcould  not  (or  would  not)  for  the  life  of  biia  conoeire  wbat  relation* 
«bip  could  possibly  exist  between  tbem. 

ÎTezt  to  tbe  king,  the  bisbop  beld  ibe  bigbest  place  in  tbe  worsbip 
iOf  tbe  **  rigbte  gw>àe  fellowe/'  be  concdTing  tbat  ibat  révérend 
personage  was  invariably  tbe  perfection  of  ereryibing  boly,  reli^ 
gious,  and  benevolmit — ^in  sbort»  a  complète  eartmy  representatire 
of  tbe  Deity  ;  thougb»  Heayen  knows»  ibère  bare  been  many 
instances  to  ibe  contraiy,  He  would  resolutely  assert,  and  offer 
to  muntain  tbe  fact  by  tbe  strengtb  of  bis  quarter-staff  (for  your 
^'rigbte  goode  fellowes»"  sensible  of  tbeir  weakness  in  argument, 
were  fond  of  settling  questions  by  bard  blows»  in  wbicb  kind  of 
€(mtests  of  course  be  wbo  was  pbysically  tbe  strongest  was  allowed 
to  be  in  tbe  rigbt),  tbat  a  bisbop  never  did  anytbing  tbat  was  not 
intended  for  ibe  benefit  of  bis  flock,  eyen  ibougb  it  migbt  appeav 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  if  any  one  bad  obsenred,  in  opposition  to  ibis 
assertion»  ibat  it  is  useless  for  tbe  bishops'  acts  to  be  intended  for 
our  benefit  if  they  so  strongly  tum  out  to  our  disadrantage,  tbe 
<*  rigbte  goode  feUowe"  would  take  refuge  in  ibe  fact  of  bis 
scboolmaster,  and  bis  father  and  mother»  and  in  short  tbe  wbole 
Christian  worid  for  centuries  and  centuries,  baying  advocated  ibe 
same  principles,  and  of  its  being  therefare  impossible  tbat  they 
abould  be  wrong.  Your  **  rigbte  goode  fellowe  "  of  ibe  reign  ot 
Elisabeib»  or  thereabouts,  never  tbought  for  bimself.  Had  be 
done  soy  be  would  bave  been  a  Yilbûn,  a  beretic,  a  double-dyed 
and  monstrous  sinner,  fit  only  for  ibe  etemal  wrath  of  6od  ;  for  to 
profess  free  opinions  ihree  bundred  years  ago»  was  a  crime  next 
door  to  bigb-treason« 

Afiter  the  bisbop,  in  the  rererence  of  tbe  *'  rîgbte  goode  fellowe/* 
came  ibe  nobility,  wbom  be  looked  upon  as  a  kmd  <^  minor  deities, 
snbserrient  to  tbe  two  great  powers  just  mentioned*  And  bere 
ended  bis  biararcby  of  earihly  angels. 

Our  **  rigbte  goode  fellowe  *'  was  a  stanch  opposer  of  ail  altéra* 
lions  in  Cburcb,  State,  and  Sorîety*  Tbe  yery  notion  of  abolisbing 
où  laws  and  institutions,  or  intioducing  ve^  jarred  bis  wh(£ 
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tnoral  Ib^ig",  Oodd  he  be  re^vti  nmr,  he  wmiU  ig«'liéeî«%:iÀiii 
^t  thè  8Îght  of  ihid  sulfitanAîid  fevcâuâoiffi VUdi  ar»  tâldiigfbae 
in  the  ynM  ;  for  «m y  cttutom.  irliicli  iiàd  )*ec€i?^  iSie  sa&cfcîoii  «f 
iÎBie  was  to  him  »  saered  «ad  luJliowed  tlmig — almosi  a»  maek  m 
^M  a  kîag  er  a  iiîflko|k  AdywaweittwA  ind  îriyroveiiiwit  irei« 
wiknown,  or  rather  iroreoc^naed,  prine^iieâ  te  nîm.  His  tekûA 
w&s  one  which  ODukL  cnîly  eoi^  staiionarj  and  BtagfiÉant:  lùcfve  ît 
-one  peg  farward,  aad  it  tumUed  to  pîeoea— 4>êCi»ie  a  mère  wridix 
He  bad  no  notion  of  the  iroiid  h&ng  a  diM  as  yert;,  and  of  ilK 
^eUing  wiser  aad  bèlter,'Hke  the  hirman  dnld,  as  it  grows  ohkr.* 
His  pâitioal  ptmeîideé,  ia  i^it,  wexe  ezaiïtly  Ûm&^  which  Cotton 
Jbas  giyen  to  lus  «onteated  ai^lors  :-^ 

** rBoth  piinces  and  «tatet 

May,  for  âU  otir  âuaîiit  IhûCS, 
^  Rôle  thenselves  «ad  <nMr  people  in  qmet. 

**We  scratèh  not  xmr  paUgg^  • 

Nor  repine  ai  tke  rates 
Owr  ^êupefiors  impose  on  our  Imn^/ 

B^itéofraMffmémitf  > 

Kmem^  ih^  hawe  more  vit 
Jn  demoMdir^j  ihcm  we  hâve  in  ffiadv^ 

<' Whild  ^[iDèt^««  ait, 
We  côndude  all  fniiioB  JUy 
Aijqyni^scing  mth  hsastt  tuJbmmkn  i 
^  .For,  àiough  «impie,  weknow  , 

That  soft  murmurs  will  grow, 
^  '      At  tlie  laat,  into  doiioiright  fledilion.** 

♦  *  ♦  ♦. 

**  Stich  dévotion  we  brîtig     \ 
To  our  Gtoà  and  our  King," 
1%al  firoiniohher  no  ofifon  caa  ^vÎB  va 

«Whilewesitandfîsh,  '    '  [ 

»'  W«  prây,  flte  we  wiflh,  * 

Fm*  ^ng  Itfe  ta  t)«r  Wsxg,  4w9m  tfie  Seoond.*' 

And  so  his-most  sacred  ntajestjv  taking.  advantage  of  thèse  easy 
gentlemen  (who  were  perfectlj  satiafied  so  long  as  tiiey  oo«d4 
put  a  few  tbousand  unoâending  ûsh  into,  torture),  aUei^ta  i» 
saddle  his  people  with  a  domineering  religion  (the  worst  lofal^ 
tjraimies),  and  would  hâve  rèducëd  them  to  a  state  borderîng  iqpon 

— '. -— : ■  '  '    '  [   i — : .  ,      ■ 

'.  *  Thîs  tniîy  wîse  and  ^9osopliicaî  spéculation  was,  1  belieVè,  fiï^'  pr0^ 
v(Muiâedb|{£«SgkiIi)]ri;.  :       *     \..        .j  .     .  :   •   -   .    :    3 
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slfi^ery,  haà  sot  it  few  ^uyic^pinted  mon,  ia  dîtiect  ofi^siiioii  to 
Mr.  Charles  Ootton  ttod  his  ccmiented  an^efrs,  not  oi%  oonckided 
that  tiiings  were  very  tenait,  but  boldly  asBertfed  HbB  fact,  and  iâaa 
"brought  abotrfc  a  better  state  of  society. 

But  to  petiHTi  to  onr  **  rigbte  goode  fellowe  "  of  liie  sixtecnA, 
and  eaiiy  part  ^  tbe  seventeentb,  century*  He  vas  a  gre«t 
believef  in  wttclvcr^  ;  and  tbougbt  that  tbe  best  mode  of  Bemng 
God,  and'canying  ont  tbe  divine  principles  of  tbe  Cbristian  religion, 
vas  to  \pûBm  ^every  belpless  old  woman  wbo  bad  tbe  imsfoitnnto  of 
-an  iH-ifovocered  leountenance.  He  nsed  to  talk  a  good  deal  mboict 
tbe  love,  -c^aiity,  and  nniversal  benevolenoe  of  tbe  Fonnder  of  bis 
Faitb  ^  bnt  at  tbe  very  same  time  be  vould  doom  one  <^  bis 
fellow-creatnres  to  an  excruciating  deatb  in  tbis  world  for  a  mère 
accident  of  nature,  and  anotber  to  eternal  fire  in  tbe  world  to 
corne  for  denouncing  tbe  act  as  irrational  and  cruel.  Torture, 
oppression,  blœd,  and  tbe  sbrieks  of  mortal  agony,^  were  Ae  grim 
offerings  witb  wbicb  be  sougbt  to  please  bis  Maker.  Talk  of  tbe 
sacrifices  àï  tbe  Healdiens  and  Pagans  !  tbey  werti^  not  balf  so 
savage — not  balf  so  sanguinary — as  tbose  made  every  day  in 
"  Cbristian  "  England,  tbree  bundred  years  ago  !  If  a  man  went 
jegularly  to  cburcb  and  read  bis  Bible,  your  **  rigbte  goode  fellowe  " 
conceived  tbat  be  bad  done  ail  tbat  was  necessary.  Faitb  witb 
bim  was  everytbing^  acts  were  uotbing. 

In  sbort,  bis  cbaiiaeteriBaybe  summedup  in  a  few  sentences. — 
Any  absurdity  invettted  by  tbe  clergy,  eitlier  of  preceding  times 
or  bis  own — no  matter  bow  palpable  tbe  nonsense  migbt  be  upon  its 
very  surface — was  reverently  cberisbed  and  adored  by  bim  as  some- 
tbing  sacred  and  divine,  Every  atrocity,  bowever  flagrant,  if  it  was 
tbe  law  of  tbe  land,  was  just  and  bonesk  Evèry  custom,  bowever 
vile,  mbnstrous,  and  soul^degrading,  if  it  was  old  a&d  bad  èriginated 
among  tbe  bigb  people,  bec«me  to  bis  bieared  sigbt  a  gift  from 
Heaven  ;  ay,  altbougb  be  smarted  under  it  biœself.  He  was  a 
mère  tool  of  tbe  clergy  and  nobility  :  a  football  to  be  kicked  about 
at  tbeir  pleasure  ;  and  instead  of  being  asbamed  of  biô  disgrâce, 
be  gloried  in  it.  He  vnis  iiot  âllowed  to  bave  any  will  or  opinion 
of  bis  own  ;  nor  did  be  wisb  for  any  :  but  if  be  conducted  bimself 
like  a  respectable  citizen,  and  didn't  question  tbe  acts  of  bis 
superiors,  and  put  up  witb  anytbing  tbat  was  done  to  bim,  and 
fawned,  dastard-like,  upon  tbe  feet  tbat  trampled  bim,-r-be  bad  a 
precarious  cbance  of  not  dying  bj  tbe  bands  of  tbe  bangman,  and 
of  b^ng  bonoured,  ^^ier- deatb, -witb  tbe  title  of  *'  A  mQE.TE-QOODE. 


PELLOWE.'' 
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An3  tliis  k  ihe  Biate  of  societj  that  "  Yomig  England  '*  wishes 
to  see  rerired  !  Thèse  are  the  kind  of  moi  it  woold  fain  set  up 
befbre  the  présent  race  of  hold  inquirers  and  free-thinkers  !  What  ! 
sball  we»  after  haring  groped  onr  waj,  toilsomely»  but  stedfastly» 
ihrough  the  darkness  of  foUj,  ignorance,  and  bratalitj,  tum 
blîndlj  back  just  at  the  moment  when  we  behdd — a  mère  speck 
in  atie  distance,  certainlj,  but  increasing  day  by  day — signa  of 
light,  and  the  dear  atmosphère  of  reason  ?  Shall  ihe  man  becoae 
a  child  again  ?  The  whole  wide  uniyerse  of  Nature  cries — ^No.  A 
few  disciples  of  the  ''  righte  goode  fellovre  "  school  of  thinking  jet 
remain  ;  but  ère  half  a  century  elapse,  the  ever-increaaing  tide  of 
knowledge  and  good  sensé  will  hâve  swept  them  away  into  the  sea 
of  things  ihat  were. 

D.R. 


GOOD  COUNSEL  OF  CHAUCER. 

«<  Writtea  (m  his  deAth-bed,  lying  in  his  angin^L*' 
(modbbnisbd  bt  b.  b.  h.)  I 

Flt  from  the  crowd  and  dwell  with  Tmthfalness  ; 

Make  what  thou  hast  snffice,  thongh  it  be  small. 
For  hoard  brings  hâte,  and  climbing,  doubla  distreaa  ; 

Stmggle  breeda  en*^,  good  growa  blind  o*er  ail. 

Taate  thou  no  more  than  to  thy  Mr  ahare  ML  : 
Read  well  thyaelf  who  othera  read'at  ao  clear. 
And  Trath  ahall  thee  deliver,  there  'a  no  fear, 

Vex  not  thy  heart  each  faîlure  to  redresa, 
In  trust  of  *  her  who  tumeth  like  a  bail  ; 

Oreat  reat  doth  atand  in  little  buaineaa; 

See  that  thou  doat  not  apum  againat  a  nall  ;t 
Strive  not  aa  doth  a  pitcner  with  a  wall  ; 

Judffe  well  thyaelf  who  othera  judgeat  clear, 

And  Tmth  alîall  thee  deliyer,  there  'a  no  fear. 

What  Heaven  sends,  take  thou  in  obédience  ; 

The  wreatling  of  thia  world  includea  a  ML  : 
Hère  ia  no  home  ;  hère  ia  but  wildemeaa  : 

Pilgrim,  go  forth  î—forth  beaat  out  of  thy  stall  ! 

Look  up  on  high  and  thank  the  6od  of  ail  ! 
Leave  base  desires,  and  let  thy  aoul  thee  ateer, 
And  Tmth  ahall  thee  deliyer,  there  *a  no  fear. 


♦  Meanmg— ilu«  inutto,  &c  .  f  NaU-a  naU. 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  AGE. 


When  Rousseau  introduced  his  Eélotse  with  the  statement,  **  I 
liaye  understood  my  âge,  and  haye  written  ihis  bock,"  he  made 
use  of  the  most  tremendoua  announcement  of  which  man  ia 
isapable* 

There  are  few  men  whoknow  tbeir  âge;  and  the  privilège  of 
l>elongîng  to  ihis  sélect  band  is  of  rerj  doubtful  value;  considered 
wiih  référence  to  the  happiness  of  the  chosen  one, 

Those  men  who  bave  ueir  fixed  parfy,  tbeir  fixed  sect^  who  can 
tegard  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  iheir  immédiate  cirde,  as  ail* 
important  events, — ^in  a  word»  the  majoritj  of  a  communitj,iive  in 
tbeir  âge»  are  influenced  bj  tbeir  âge,  act  upon  tbeir  âge, — ^but 
ibej  know  noUiing  of  it*  Thej  bave  an  instinct  that  thdr  8tat0 
of  mind  is  the  right  state,  and  ail  without  is  an  eccentricitj  with 
which  thej  bave  nought  to  do. 

**  Brown  is  a  Swedenborgian, — bow  veiy  odd  of  Brown  !  "  ex- 
«liûms  Jones,  thougb  he  bas  no  notion  of  the  reasons  of  Brown 's 
préférence  for  such  a  faith,  and  is  ignorant  whether  the  tenets  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  be  monotbeistio — poljtbdstio — ^pantheistic. 
The  oddness  of  Brown  consists  in  being  what  Jones  is  not.  And 
Jones  goetb  bis  wajs,  rejoicing  exceedmglj  that  he  is  not  such  as 
Brown.  If  be  be  a  good-bumoured  man  he  is  satisfied  with  his 
own  great  felicit j.  H  be  bave  a  little  gall  in  his  composition,  he 
occasionallj  regrets  that  the  civil  magistrate  bas  not  Bùme  power 
to  check  Brown  from  indulging  in  the  monstrous  théories  whereof 
he,  Jones,  knows  notbing. 

Europeans  are  taugbt  to  laugb  at  the  Chinese,  because  ihey 
make  the  Celestial  Empire  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  worl^ 
And  indicate  the  other  nations  b  j  little  însîgnificant  dots.  There  are 
moral  régions  in  Europe,  where  moral  Cbinese  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance, — ^yea,  even  to  the  imitation  of  the  cracked  plate, 
if  ancestral  wisdom  bave  made  the  precious  flaw. 

They  are  bappy  people  in  tbeir  way,  are  thèse  moral  Cbinese,-— 
and  those  who  bave  enlarged  tbeir  moral  geography  may  often 
envy  them  tbeir  CamberweU  pagodas, — tbeir  Twickenham  junks. 
But  may  not  the  moral  Coc^l  and  Anson  bave  tbeir  junk  and 
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Pagoda  too  ?  Tme  ;  but  to  them,  the  Junk  and  Pagoda  look  so 
abominably  small.  Dépend  upon  it,  when  the  real  Emperor  of 
China  discovers  that  he  is  not  even  a  first-rate  power  (perhaps  he 
has  dÎBCoyered  it)»  the  great  wall  yôIL  be  grievoaslj  reduced  in  its 
dimensions. 

The  man  who  knows  hîs  âge,  cannot  see  an  isolated  domain. 
Hô  Hees  tàe  laiid,  wherem  manj  are  settled  so  |Ae88«itly, — bat  he 
•ees  too  the  border  of  thatland,  and  wiwt  a  naarow  boimdary  ît  is  ; 
«nd  inoreover,  he  soes  thooeirhO'dw^  beyond  th«t  boimdary. 

What  a  spectacle  of  collision  présents  itself — of  faiths  imdei^ 
ttirnsg  iaiths,— -of  intei^sts  warring  àgaînst'ÎBteresrte!  What 
resting  npon  rottcn  fbnndatio&s, — wàat  repose  upon  st^d  igno^ 
rance  !  And  beliv^on  tlùs  and  tbe  standard  of  exei^lenoe  y^ixài 
è»  may  hâve  raisod  in  bis  own  mind,  what  an  inpassaèle  ^«tf  \ 

Wxdi  certaa  tempcouiieQts  there  cannot  be  «  grealer  mionn^ 
ïihim  that  cf  kaoïriiig  oBo's  ago.  The  tendenoies  tbM;  «re  «rayîi^ 
aiyienB  orws  aad  oppose  eaeh  oâiâr  in  one  weak-boBom«  It  is 
«i  if  the  batâe-field  wer^  itsdf  endewed  wkh  Mfe,  and  iét  thé 
jfeortoie  ^  tke  oonteet,  whicho^r  paity  gaâned  the  vic^iy.  Thm 
corne  the  bitter  curses  of  affection  beiag  o^pooed  to  aflfeetkm,— >s- 
liead  be^  op^sed  to  keart,— 4iaid  wa  need  not  wondcn*  if  the 
imkappy  seer  îs  sometimes  maîddened  by  the  yinoos  whicà  kk  oWsr^ 
Sisoemmeat  hns  ndaed. 

Bonssean  always  stands  bef<tt«  us  «s  a  martp*  of  l^s  dass.  Tkal 
asoèrdinate  sentiisenttdiiy »  witli  that  rigid  undmtandmg — tbat  han- 
kserîiig  aifcer  the  pleasnres  and  vanities  of  an  artificial  âge,  with  -^at 
deep  loftging  alber  miediioaited  simplicîty — ^that  sîghing  after  aa 
imattùnable  ^adth — that  ûJseness  of  position  whidi  penetrated  intè 
tko  ^^17  boing  of  the  man.  Do  they  not  tefl  us,  tba;t  ail  the  ten* 
'4«ncies  of  a  time  bocaeme  incarnate  in  an  individual  f 

When  a  man  like  this  says,  **  I  bave  tmderstood  ray  âge,"  Vfé 
'hoâà*  him  wîth  respect,  not  immixed  "mth  awe.  It  is  as  if  some 
«one  said  in  our  pres^ïce,  **  I  know  -what  is  the  rack — what  is  lié 
«Ofisation  of  red-hot  pincers,"  We  are  firmîy  convîncied  tfeat  II10 
.liorrid  drama  that  was  visibly  acted  on  a  grand  scale  in^-^ 
f  l^nch  RoTointion  was  invisibly  acted  some  years  before  in  the 
heart  of  that  one  4:inhappy  man. 

-  The*  voice  of  the  **  man  that  knows  liis  âge  '*  may  often  be 
'wîdely  différent  from  that  of  the  âge  itself.  The  discontent  tlM* 
•Hos  scattered  about  in  différent  heaifts  may  be  withont  expression  ç 
it  mi^  lîpt  izavè  gathered  inten^ly  «non^  to  find  a  ^^Foice.^  andcA 
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that  speak  uttèr  a  sort  of  Tapîd  conteittmetit.  J3at  at  last,  per» 
chance,  that  man  lifts  np  lus  voice,  and  he  ntters  ihe  wail  that 
startles  far  and  near:  jea,  many  are  strangelj  noved  at  the 
souud,  for  the  utterance  îs  so  mnch  in  accordance  with  their  own 
feelings,  that  they  aâmoBt  Âovàyt  whether  ihemselves  are  not  the 
ntterers.  The  man  who  flras  eipeaks,  as  mnltitndes  hâve  dimly 
thought,  is  the  poet  of  his  âge  ;  hnt  there  are  many  by  whom  the 
sorrows  of  knowledge  are  fdft,  and  to  whom  the  power  of  expres- 
sion has  not  heen  grasted,  To  thém  is  làe  révélation  made 
ohscurely,  as  ihrongh  the  daik  responses  of  an  oracle  ;  they  are 
lûlent,  but  they  doubt  and  are  restless.  Thèse  will  be  foremost 
among  the  poet 's  auditors. 

Does  not  Bjron,  «and  ikt  âfittôst  fanatical  euthusiasm  which  he 
created,  fmiiish  ns  wrth  a  striking  instance  of  this  position  ? 

That  is  a  higher  Mrisdom,  which  can  detect  tibe  subtle  harmony  of 
the  discord, — to  which  the  jarring  elementscombîncînto  a  most  deli- 
eious  music.  He  belcmgs  to  ihe  blést  af  his  ep^ies,  who  «an  know 
ail  and  sorrow  not — ^who  is  capable  «tf  <liattnfô  tolérance,  that  can 
recognise  the  positive  side  of  ail  différences  ;  not  that  spurious 
tolérance,  which  treats  ail  with  equal  contempt,  and  is  but  a  quiet 
bigotl|f.  Be  it  sp<^im  to  the  honoor  of  -àm  âge,  tfaàt  such  a 
character,  even  if  not  attainéd,  is  constantly  «dflumed  as  possible — 
is  admitted  as  a  high  goal  for  humanity. 

But  those  who  hâve  reached  this  moral  Elysimn  hâve,  we 
believe,  passed  thrtMigh  '4hflA  £earM  st»te,  in  wMdk  sô  ÊofiOiy  hâve 
fallen.  There  is  a  repose,  it  is  true,  that  may  be  ihe  concomitant 
of  mère  wealth,  good  digestion,  and  ignorance  ;  but  thé  world  has 
not  progressed  so  far,  that  the  higher  repose  can  be  attainéd 
without  many  a  struggle-^not  «the  less  agomsing  hecawse  it  does 
not  quiver  the  lipj  imm*  call  forth  a  solitary  mannur. 

An  Optimist, 


■II.  j    L  ; 


A  PLEA  FOR  BEAUTIFTJL   THINGS.' 


It  is  not  well  for  deathless  soûls  to  cling 
Onfy  to  that  whose  end  m-ast  be — to  die  ! 

Th'  immortal  spirît,  borne  on  Faith's  hroad  wing, 
Shonld  soar,  and  seek  its  first,  best  love  on  high. 
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Tet  rnnti  we  therefore  ieach  onr  hearU  to  deem 

The  will  of  eartli's  Creator  beat  obejed 
By  those  who  roeak  of  beauty  as  a  dreun. 

And  acom  ail  earthly  things-^becanae  they  faàe  I 

Not  80  !  not  80 1  for  beaaty,  even  on  earth, 
By  love  and  pow'r  Divine  alone  was  giren  ; 

It  ia  the  seal  ofa  celestial  birth, 
The  gloriooa  signet  of  the  King  of  heaven. 

"  Love  not  the  world  !  ** — the  preoept  is  divine  ; 

**  Love  not  the  world  !  "  its  pompe,  its  idle  toys^ 
For  thèse  vnth  but  deceitfol  lustre  slune, 

And  cheat  the  heart  with  their  nnreal  joys. 

Bat,  oh  !  prize  aU  that  still  is  tmly  brighty 

Tlie  love  of  what  is  lovely  is  its  due  ; 
*Tis  the  sonl's  prophecy  of  realms  of  lighty 

Where  ail  things  beautifal  are  pore  and  tme  ! 

False  is  the  cold  i^osophy  which  paints 

This  Ood-created  world  as  but  a  tomb  ; 
Thouffh  f&llen  man  npon  bis  jonmey  f&ints, 

StiU  hath  bis  path  some  of  its  early  bloonu 

Were  it  not  worse  than  vain  to  close  onr  eyea 

Unto  the  aznre  sky  and  golden  ligh^ 
Becaose  the  tempest-cloud  doth  sometunes  rise, 

And  glorioos  day  most  darken  into  night  ? 

Think  ye  *twas  meant  that  man  shonld  find  no  spell 

Of  joy  and  beauty  in  the  song-bird  's  lay  ? 
Oh  !  were  the  bright  flow'rs  only  made  to  tell 

A  waming  taie  of  bloom — that  most  decay  t 

Not  SQch  the  lesson  the  Great  Teaeber  drew 
From  flow^,  the  living  jewels  of  the  sod  ; 

For  mon  he  tanght,  with  wisdom  de^  and  ^e, 
To  read  in  them  the  mercy  of  onr  Ood. 

The  wondrons  bow,  wbich  seems  the  beav'ns  to  span, 
What  is  more  transient  1  yet  bv  God  'tis  made—* 

Sign  of  a  changeless  covenant  with  man  ; 
And  shall  we  still  scom  ail  things  that  do  &de  f 

Wiser  and  better  with  a  thankfiil  mind 

To  bless  our  God  for  ev*ry  glory  giv^, 
And  vnth  a  gentle  heart  to  seek  and  find 

In  things  on  earth  a  type  of  things  in  heav'n. 

Fannt  FARicnu 
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THE   PRICE  OP  A  GARTER  AND  THE  PRICB 

OF  A  LIFE* 


Ahid  the  cHaoB  of  printed  rubbish»  ihe  p3es  of  undigestect 
évidence,  the  marahalledcoliimns  of  unapproacliable  siatîstios,  wliich 
erery  prorogned  parliament  patrioticallj  prépares  for  the  buttermen 
and  tnmkmakers  of  its  country»  maj  be  found  those  records  of  onr 
jearlj  national  expenditure,  that  ^gantic  famîlj  accoant-book» 
that  dismal  édition  of  **  that  's  the  waj  the  monej  goes  ;  '*  in  fine» 
the  long  séries  of  volâmes  caUed  the  *'  miscellaneous  estimâtes  and 
civil  contingencies."  Chance,  not  choice,  led  us  the  other  daj  to 
glance  at  the  items  noted  last  session*  We  were  mechani<»illj 
nmning  our  eje  along  page  afber  page,  and  colmnn  after  colnmn, . 
detailing  ihe  mass  of  matters  upon  which  our  taxation  is  expended, 
when  Buddenlj  vre  came  upon  the  two  foUowing  items  placed 
almost  side  bj  side,  as  thongh  wooing  observation  and  criticism* 
And  they  shall  hâve  both.    Urst,  however,  read  them  : — 

£  8.  d^ 
The  amount  îssaed  to  pay  rewards  to  the  crews  of  the  beats 
♦«Eari  Grey,"  «Po,»^  «Sparrow/'  «Duke  of  York,"  and 
Caroline/'  for  saying  the  lives  of  the  crewof  the  «  Sh^herdessy** 
wrecked  on  the  Groodwin  Sands  •  -  •  -  «-  «53  00 
Fées  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Order  of  the  Garier,  upon  the 
Installation  of  hîs  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  as  Knight 
Ck>mpaiii<ni  ^•••'«•#«.♦439341 

And  now,  Englisb  reader,  do  you  not  feel  indined,  as  we  did» 
to  start  wiih  indignant  astonishment  from  your  seat,— to  fling  away 
as  afilihy  thing,  this  parliamentaiy-sanctioned  document, — ^to  pro* 
test  with  every  energy  of  your  seul,  against  the  System  which 
sanctions  such  moral  monstrosities^  whidi  rates  so  high  ihe  con- 
8e<jaence  of  an  nnmerîted  banble,  and  which  passes  aimost  with» 
80  ta  speak,  a  monetary  sneer — a  pounda-shillings-and-pence  scofF 
— over  an  exploit  in  which  precious  human  life  was  adventured— <• 
by  whîcli  precious  human  life  was  saved. 

¥^ih  no  record  of  ihe  fourteenth  century  hâve  we  to  do  ;  intli 
no  srasty  accoont  of  ihe  gaudy  glories  of  an  ancient  toumey,  of 
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«  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  with  no  mémento  of  the  en^ty  show  of 

the  old  pageantr j  of  knight-errantrj  ;  with  no  antiquarian-saTed 

morsel  of  the  cost  of  that  spîrit  of  chiyaky»  sceptred  bj  a  two- 

handed  sword,  which  revelledin  the  droit  du  seignewr,  and  amused 

itself  with  the  extraction  of  Jewish  tee^  ;  in  fine,  with  no  item 

of  the  nations)  ezpenees,-  paid  in  tiM  days  wh^t  the  cnrfew-toll 

extioguished  fire  and  cancUe,  and  tbe  tUck-walled  holds  of  robber 

nobles,  blotted  the  desart  of  Englând  :  with  no  record  of  those 

Young  England-loved  âges  ha^e  we  to  deal,  but  with  items  of  oor 

cirn  tiine*'— ^xpttuea  soted  bj  a  parliament  we  ouraelTes  are 

«oasdtutioAaUy  feigsued  ta  hâve  elected^     Tes»,  it  id  tUs  âge  of 

uiility,  iâ  hiunanttj*— 4hiA  âge  made  the  gloriona  tbing  it  ia»  hj  tbe 

abooidi^g»  extendoig,,  eanobUng  spirît  of  eosimeice — ^Âia  âge 

which  appréciâtes  the  blesamgs  <»  our  Bailora  and  our  ships  ;.  it  lâ. 

tliis  eounlary  which  toasts  its  wooden  walls»  sings  about  them»  gœs  ' 

i«to  raptures  ab<wt  tiiem,  pcodaina  that  it  owea  ^ts  ail  to  tbinn, 

which  laviahea  iite  bimdredi  m  presenting  a.  gliittering  trialcet  to  & , 

foreign  monarch,  and  grudges  its  tenA  ex  pcMnds  to  the  dauftil^a 

préservera  of  the  most  valuable  lives  our  ialand  reanu 

,  People  of  £ngland»  why  duould  you  pay  Low-Fhilippe'a  gacter 

eqxenses  ?     W^t  iaterest  hâve  you  in  tnoae  sdemn  du^tan»  thoQie 

gilded  mummeries  in  which  ikia  said  garter.  ia  dtatnbnt^  to  the 

accidenta  of  accidenta  ;  tha  rewai»!  of  rank^  never  tka  gueriom  of 

Qierit  ;  the  trapping  of  mindless  nobles,  never  the  badge  orgloricHis 

thinkers  or  doers  ?     Why  shovld  yott  gtv«  the  fbnta  of  tnihowo 

days  and  ,exhau8tîng  nights  over  to  ^fray  expensea  wàieh  can 

i^v^  benefit  yqu  ?  ^orkmen  at  the  forge  and  at  the  loom^-were 

one  of  you  te  apeak  as  SemostheiMs  spoke,,  ta  tbink  aa  Saoratâ» 

thougbt,  to  wvîle  as  Shakspeace.  wrofc&-^think  yoa  thaï  far  Um 

woufô  be  reservtd,  to  him  woiild  be  offered-,  that  ordelf  «e^  Ughly 

pcized  by  its  donecs  i  that  stnp  of  ribbon  iâx  wlukïh  hayotitiMy 

legialators  break  tiieir  pledgoa  ;  and  by  meam  of  whi^  QttRMpt. 

aiâ  oorr^i4iBg  mîu^ars  dii^bvà^  iJùMat  bvibeft  ?     We  koMi  the. 

man  ef  jmiid  weuld  i^mea  the  bac^  ef  the  imwatof  rM»k  ;  hutio. 

do  net  tkink  l^s^ly  daikea^the  mindtesa  xnar<i«6aaes«  who^  le)^  tèe^ 

aake  of  that  sa»e  erckr^  whei^  f i^^iat  «nte  beid&  te^  a&Dtker  i»  ptf- 

liamenl  r  leap  aod  erîa^  «»d  bow  aod  bead  befo?e,a  aaaiwii^ 

i3MBiater  s  wilL     Peuple  ef  EUig^iandl  the  Ordéri^  the  Qariec  ia 

net  for  you,  your  champions»  y«i»r  hereea.     It  ia  reacàrved  fcf  wvA^ 

for'thope'iwhor-do^hat  thegr  Uké  wkh  their  ow»,  wk^weu^  \mng 

ihjey'  bla&k.féalxâ)en^iiitô:yciir  ehumber  of  legial^toe»  wh^lMpcb 
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:  Buaà  jet  ^ej  griMskody  eand^aeend  to  tak&  youe  nonsj  fbrlàa 
4eâfft^  ef  the  poecila  mmaiBerj  of  tbor  înTmÉMbsr»..  Tli«*e  k  no 
imlgorky  in  haid  «afth — tàait  is.  an  afOrané  wiûflk  Cftn  alwi^  be 
|«ç^t«d^  B^ie  Jim  soev  for  fees.  exacted  i^ft  «m  of  the  gtanm 
^oeflfiÛAfi  ini  qiMQëoB — paid  probablj  ta  eoma  wartUeni  flnfeberer  «i 
the  court — ^for  some  such  service  as  writing  a  name  in  a  register^ 
4r  koleUi;^  a  as#ord  or  m  mâee  in  a  clûldiéh  cewmQaj'-^é  amn  of 
£43d.  ^ot  thai  ihe  amonal  is  o£  tibe  sHghtest  consefoence  ;:  ImUî 
^e  piî&«^e  iâ*  It  ia  allrin^ortanÉ.  The  poc^le's  waamvj  paid  te* 
"W^aifà  the  pMfile  hw^  »d  inierest  m^  for  wkst  profita  tii^oa  not^  îse 
ifkM  eoneesnft  thêOL  nott — thia  ûl  1h&  priaoiple^  asd  to  it  wa  «dl 
^e^tioB. 

.And  nom  hA  ia  iàa  otib^r pieturo^  Lodk  to  tke  infinittsbiial 
»«i  patd  fox  the  kcM^inaMe  s^rrice^  Yet  hasre  we  not  int^DMi  îm 
ili — faoê^  in  itH-6«ne6V&in  it  t  We  aare  a  seafiuâng people«  Clofle 
^7  (mr  gmatest  ecmmiereial  xxvev  Ues  periiapa  iha  most  dangeews 
and  tbe  noat  ^tal  ahaali  im  tha  world.  Widiin  ito  ahifting  sanda 
thousand»  of  galaat  sh^  lie  boried  ;  thej  are  iSm  hottomlesa 
l^nfcv^  of  hnodf^der  of  thooflanda  of  golkafe  kûstsv  whidi  met  their 
fâie  aa  ih»j  bounded  wîth  ^a^ues.  to^  see  tks  dear  white  cllffir 
agaîn  r  Q?».  ^hi  a  stemttr  joy»  beheM:  tiienL  Wbng  aerw»  tiieiraÉer 
a»  aU  hi^^idl j  tiiej  pli^^teé  tàeir  wê^  tawanda  a  sontkcm  iPoddL 

.  And  oBi  the^  ooaafc»  by^thasa  hmI  Cbodann  Sands»  lira  a  kardj 
race»  whose  lives  are  passed  isg  sacfâig  H&^-^^iièiosaefeaare  nmee 
off  i^  Ipotu^nacbaiiti^  amif  maay  wmM  o£  wandbanH  aaidliidiiose 
boate  ai^  nav^  on:  the  hmài  iAoê.  m  distrasàsè  Mp  is  on  lèe» 


!Let  09  not  be  mat  &p  »  maminâby^the  eteiûig  ev^  of  **mawBH 
Qttvy  caBsideiaiiffîBa  ;  "  Ibt  «a  n^  ba^  told  tbat  the<  D^  and  Saouh» 
gaita  baatvMn  ha^e  an  aye  to^  aakage^  m  wall  a»  to  saeicmg  Mol 
Weil  da  we  kno^  that  imat^  n&t  qdb  pera:^  ta  bo  niada  â  ib^ 
ha2sardoas  trip>  a  sh^e  saîhir  vmdd  nerwr  drown  anid'  tha  surf  o£ 
tiia-  Cloodirin  Sanda  vilàoat  tboB  Hxes.^  dioaens  beiag  adventazeé  i£ 
peaaihle*  to  sore  himv  But  we-  grant  ku  a.  œomeBt  tbaè  tha  Peal 
boatpien  Uve  pnnoipdilj  bjr  tha  profits  they  â^ya  from  theÎË 
ealvage  expéditions  to  the  Goodwina.  WHi  asij  magL  gimàffb  it?-^«> 
'^Tbaîab^orwr  is(  northj  èê  hîa  kire.  ;*'  and  if  bis  life  be  riàed  any 
tima  ke-  labours,  ia  ha  not  w^iby  o£  a  gvaaier  h&ei.  Thia  nhob 
wgrU.labQara  iits^me  dia^é  oc  oâior  far  kiro;?    Lavyers,  paorsMiSr 
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doeton»  auduH»»  aU  hâte  thmr  fées  of  one  kind  or  another.  As  a 
mie»  ihe  médical  man  does  not  step  in  to  arrest  disease  and  pro- 
long  life  withoat  heàng  paid  for  it  ;  the  minister  does  not  ezpoimd 
the  heaTenward  doties  of  bis  flock  without  hia  due  in  tithe  pigs* 
Thisisallasitous^ttobe.  Ail  rnnst  lire  ;  none  can  live  withoat 
tobmitting  in  some  sort  to  that  great  law  Trhich  keeps  the  social 
&bric  together — ^the  law  wbîch  rewards  faiiij  services  perfonned 
ivlj. 

The  boatmen»  ihen,  who  pass  their  lires  in  their  gaUejs  and 
luggers,  battling  wiih  the  stonnj  seas  of  the  channel  ;  ever  <»i 
the  look-out  for  distressed  vesseb  ;  ever  rîsking  their  lires  to  sare 
ihose  of  others  ;  it  maj  be  those  of  hapless  foreigners— 4s  there, 
can  there  be,  anj  class  of  onr  maritime  population  more  ralnable  f 
more  worthj  ;  not  merelj  of  that  emptj  admiration  which  £Ib  no 
beUj  and  corers  no  back,  but  of  those  substantial  marks  of  our 
national  gratitude  which  would  make  their  homes  more  comfort- 
able,  their  beats  more  sea-worthj,  their  wires  and  orphans  somo- 
thing  botter  than  mère  paupers  ;  when  the  sea  had  swallowed,  as 
too  ofteh  it  does,  those  who  had  \xp  to  that  hour  won  the  familj 
bread  ;  and  won  it  bj  a  life  of  toil,  watching,  and  danger  ? 

We  grudge  our  taxation  often  ;  but  sure  are  we  that  not  a  Voice 
would  be  rused  against  the  increased  ezpense — ^were  thousands, 
instead  of  tons  of  pounds,  to  be  roted  b j  parliament  to  those  brare 
féllows  who  from  time  to  time,  in  the  midst  of  dangers  unknown 
bj  those  who  lire  on  shore,  dash  to  sea  in  the  driring  storm  of  a 
winter's  night  to  sare  a  drowning  crew* 

Ah  !  ye  gentlemen  of  England,  whose  notion  of  the  Englîsh 
ehannel  is  founded  upon  the  ejromence  of  a  two  hours'  run  on  a 
sunnj  summer's  aftemoon  from  Dorer  to  Calais,  how  Httlé  do  you 
know  of  the  same  strait  in  ihe  times  of  winter's  wrath.  We  hare 
seen  the  channel  in  ail  its  phases  ;  we  hare  seen  it  in  its  furj, 
when  the  éléments  rared  and  roared  about  us  ;  we  hare  seen  an 
ill-fated  ship  dashed  upon  the  dread  Ooodwins  ;  we  hare  seen  ihe 
Kioble  fellows  of  Deal  plunge  their  beats  through  the  boiling  suif, 
and  dash  ont  amid  ihe  wildest  fury  of  the  tempest  ;  we  bave  se^i 
ail  ibis  ;  we  hare  seen  frt>m  afar  despairing  [crews  succonred 
by  their  brare  delirerers  ;  and  we  ask  ihe  reader  to  foUow  us  in  a 
brief  sketch  of  such  a  scène  :— * 

The  time  is  night  ;  a  wild  winter's  night  t  We  are  standing  on 
the  fihingly  beach  of  Deal.  Behind  us  extends  a  long  dark  mass, 
hère  and  there  enlirened  by  a  sparklîng  light  ;  it  is  the  line  of 
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ténements  wbîch  eztends  along  the  sea-sihore*  The  wind  is  blow- 
ing  right  în  from  tbe  sea  ;  a  furlous  shneking  gale  ;  listen  to  ît  $ 
screaming  round  roofs  and  chimneya  ;  Bwinging  projecting  signa, 
with  a  dvdl  wheezy  creak  ;  rusUing  and  swajing  wildlj  the  top* 
Hiost  branches  of  the  groaning  bendhig  trees*  A  fearful  night  it 
is  in  the  channel.  Hark  again  to  that  long-drawn  whistle  ahnost 
as  sharp  and  deafening  as  the  shriek  of  escaping  steam.  It  is  the 
gust  driving  through  the  half-struck  rigging  of  the  beached  beat, 
iinder  whose  lee  we  are  crouching.     How  it  sings  in  the  blocks, 

.  and  seizes  the  untied  ends  of  ropes,  and  blows  them  ont  as  straight 
as  wires.  You  can  feel  the  stout  staves  of  the  lugger  tremble 
upon  the  shingle  as  the  full  fîirj  of  the  squall  faUs  like  a  driving 
sheet  of  iron  upon  its  broadside.  But  thèse  sounds  are  onlj  fit- 
fiillj  heard  ;  one  continuons  roar,  dull,  heavj,  jet  ever  and  anon 

.  wazing  awful  in  its  deep  diapason  power,  and  again  occasionallj 
broken,  bj  a  rattling  shaleing  noise,  makes  up  the  prevailing 
music  of  the  stonn.  It  is  the  thunder  of  the  surf;  now  for  a 
moment  it  waxes  comparatively  faint  ;  and  you  hear  the  sound 
as  it  were  wandering  along  the  beach,  as  the  long  extending  ridge» 
of  foaming  water  dash  their  bursting  forms  on  shore,  ruuning,  sa 
to  speak,  along  the  line  of  coast,  clothing  it  ail  with  a  dread  bar« 
rier  of  frothing,  tumbling  water.  The  lull  endures  but  for  a 
moment  ;  the  océan  is  gathering  strength  for  another  onset  ;  you 
almost  feel  it  coming  ;  and  then,  crash  !  on  rushes  the  mighty 
wave»  towering  and  mountmg,  and  curling  as  it  approaches,  and 
then  pitching  its  whole  weîght  of  green  and  white  water  upon  the 
beach,  dashing  up  the  sloping  shingle  in  an  avalanche  of  foam, 
white  as  creaming  milk  ;  swallowing  the  dull  grey  expahse  of 
pebbles  in  its  phosphorescent  brightness  ;  and  then  having  ex- 
hausted  its  power  and  its  volume,  rushing  back  in  a  broad  torrent 
down  the  beach,  sweeping  to  sea  tons  of  rattling,  scraping  shingle» 
to  be  thrown  onward  again  by  the  succeeding  wave. 

Look  forth, — ha  !  that  was  a  gust,  a  fearful  one.  Is  ihis  rain  ? 
Ko,  no,  You  feel  it  sait  on  your  lips,  smarting  in  your  eyes  ;  it 
is  the  spray  caught  up  by  the  tempest,  and  dashed  ashore  in 
blinding  showers.  AU  is  dark — dark  ;  the  broad  belt  of  surf  shines 
before  you  with  a  cold  brightness,  beyond  it  ail  is  dim  and 
troubled,  but  h^e  and  there  you  catch  white  blotches  speckling 
the  dark  surface  of  the  océan.  Thèse  are  the  combîng  waves 
eurling  and  breaking  in  the  Downs.  And  mark — ^you  catch  it  al 
intervals,  now  tossed  high,  now  disappearing  in  the  sea — a  light. 
»o.  XI. — ^VOL,  n.  FF 
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li  b  tlM  Gtttt  l^t  Bhip»  tcmmg  wêà  KingfgàÊg  in  the  teofpwV 
but  steMlj  to  b^  moodiigs,  asd  gakLmg  bj  bar  immîng  la^m^ 
ranning  sbips  tbrougb  tko  pnaoipid  passa»  in  ^e  ssads. 

And  nom  bmaks  ont  tb»  moon.  Her  ligbt  cornes  |Mie  and  ^t* 
fiilly  tltfoagb  tbe  jagged»  tom  edgesof  driTmg  douas.  Ton  see  tb» 
«md  fljiag  rapidlj  atbwart  ihe  skj-«»dim,  grej,  ^vtsilery  donds — 
tbrougb  the  âût  openiag  aud  dosiag  fissiffes  of  wbîeb  tbe  moo»- 
ligbt  ooDies  balf  obsoured  down.  It  sbows  jou  tbe  wbite  frotlffl^ 
aea»  tbe  broad  gkaming  mass  of  imm  livbiob  tbe  reliû^  surf 
aboots  orer  tbe  beacb,  aad  tbe  anraj  of  bearj  boats,  draim  npt 
bejond  its  in^uenee  on  sbrae.  Lookii^  seairaidly,  we  distô^visb 
tbe  bursting  erests  of  long  ridges  of  waves,  and  Àr  off,  wbere  tl» 
doud on  tbe  bnizen  bas  Hfted  aj^iarentlj  an  îneb  or  two,  jOM-etm 
observe  tbe  irregokr,  peakedy  aôd  jagged  eatbne  of  ibe  i^itated 


A  grotq)  of  stnrdj  seafarbig  men»  miffled  mp  in  pea-jaekets» 
and  witb  their  glaaed  bats  stiick  finnly  on  tbdr  beads,  are  oor 
companions  ;  most  of  tbnm  bare  long  ntgbt^;bisse8-to  tbdr  eyes, 
and  leaning  «eress  tiie  ganiraies  of  tbe  boate>  tb«àr>senitîiij  of  tb» 
eoeaa  bantiy  ceaees  Ibr  a  moMpat  '  their  talk-w  fittie;  in  brdLe» 
sent>eace8,  and  oonfiaed  to  tàe  notî^  of  tbetehillhig  of  tbe  wîmà 
balf  a  point,  or  an  inqairy-as  to  nlwitber  ^tbat  scbooner,  ber  tint 
earried  awaj  botb  topmasts  off  tbe  P<»ids&d,  bad  pasaed  tbe  Gelt 
afore  sanset.  "  New  and  tben  a  irenmn  muffled-  m  ber  sbavrl  «teal» 
down  £rom  tbe  town  to  exdiaagie  a  word  witb  ber  basband,  er 
brotber,  or  fatber,  and  to  bope  to  God  be  will  net  go  to  sea-te- 
nigbt.  Anà  tben  tbe  sbrinking  ereatïve  dqiarts,  and  tbe  wialcb 
18  renewed.     Car  friends  are  J>Bal  boatmen  on  tbe  look^at. 

And  now  tbe  moon  is  obacnred  again^  A  beavj  darkneaa 
eettks  down  aronnd;  tbe  gale  yMch.  bad  kdled  for  a  mwaseat» 
baï«t8  eut  again»  tÊsâi  a  tremendouB  sea  pema  its  miter  np  te  tb» 
keel  of  the  beat  wbere  we.«pe«tatioiied* 

**  Htfto,  tbere  goes  l  leok  œt,  znales  !  " 

A  gênerai  movemeoÉ  and  exelanatnen,  as,  te  to  sea^  wbal 
seems  a  tiny  speok  ef  %bt,  Emddenly  gHamiers  fèrib^  «ad  ^eik 
sboets  rapidly  iate  tfae  air*  A  rocbsA  l-^wiatdi  agabu — B«i^ 
aaether  l  There  ts  a  «bip  indistapess  j  An'  intint,  and  afber^a 
fiasb  comes  a  snotbsred  boom-- ^tbare  go  ber  maHite  gwn. 
Aaetker  sigaal  yet.  A  bt^bt-gleamog  bnidiigbt  breaks  ^rtb» 
k  sbowsa^tfk^bapdees  niass^  #a6ni]g'BpKrs«Hiiife»«aîbj^ 
wbite  foaoi  «WBidM  eat  in<a  oMment» 
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<*  Al)rig  on  tlie  Knock— that  lasfc  seawent  over  him  and  pn* 
otït  hîs  bluo  light — now,  then,  my  lads  look  alife  !  " 

It  is  thé  captain  of  tbe  boat  "^ho  speaks.  The  instant  irhich  tko 
portfire  bnmed  liad  enabled  him  to  asoertain^-bearings,  diatanooB» 
•ri«>all  he  wanted.     In  tiro  honrs,  at  most,  he  wiU  be  alongside. 

Ail  is  bustîe— people  ponr  down  as  if  by  magio  from  the  town 
-— the  wives  of  the  boatmen  are  ail  tremblingly  on  the  beach, 
"teioging  huge  oil-cikth  wrappers  and  weU-greased  sea  boots.  A 
dozen'  sailors  are  în  the  boat  making  ail  snng.  A  rag  of  a  tor%* 
saîl  and  spanker,  both  elose-reefed,  are  hoisted  ;  the  fanons  wind 
9trains  and  flaps  the  heary  wet  oanrass  as  thongh  it  were  ladies' 
«nrl-paper  ;  the  blocks  rattle  and  the  greased  ropes  cheep  ereak» 
îngly.  A  group  bas  collected  ronnd  the  boat,  roUers  are  beneath 
her  keel  ;  her  crew  six  or  eight  stont  feUows>  ail  oilskin  and 
boots,  are  on  board  ;  the  skipper  ah*eady  mechanioally  gPÈ/gfkng 
the  tÛler  with  one  hand^  and,  'with  the  other  arm  tirined  ronnd 
ihe  staying  of  the  mizenmast,  steadying  himself,  as  he  anxiously 
iratehes  the  prc^r  moment  for  the- grand  pnshaeross  the  snrf. 
An  old  seaman  stands  beside  him,  and  they  talk  almost  as  mnoh 
by^sîgns  as  by  words^;o  a  third  *'  ancient  mariner,"  close  by  on 
^  beaeh. 

Twice-hate^the  captain*»  lîps  moved  to  gîre  the  decisiye  order^ 
and  twice  has  he  paused.  At  length  he  secs  lus  game.  A  huge 
sea  has  broken  ;  half  floatîng  the  boat,  and  seattering  the  group 
which  stood  beside  it.  The  back  water  mshes  into  the  sea,  and 
there  is  a  momentary  lull. 

*^T^ow  then  my  hearties,  clap  on,  ont  with  her  !"  The  irords 
come  on  the  ear  Hke  pistol  sh^ts.  There  is  a  shout,  and  in  a 
moment  ihe  warp  of  a  kedge  anchor,  lying  far  beyond  the  surf,  is 
seized  by  the  crew.  The  boatmen  on  shore  clap  shoulder  manfully 
to  the  startmg  boat.  A  steady  drag  on  the  warp,  and  she  moves 
along  her  roflers — a  moment,  and  she  is  fairly  in  the  water.  "  Now, 
my  men,  haul  ! — through  the  surf  with  her  while  the  lull  holds.f 
The  black  mass  heaTses  and  pitres  in  the  tumbling  spray— on»*-^n, 
ont  to  sea  î  Heavens  !  look  there  ; — a  curling  sea  bursts  in  thuiiAer  ; 
ihe  heayy  boat  is  tossed  landwarÀ  like  a  feather  ;  a  cloud  of 
sparkHng  c^ray  is  oi^r  her  ;  the  sea  rashes  and  tumbles  like  a 
cataract  !  Is  she  ashore  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  sorge  roars  np 
ûie  beaeh.  She  is  beyend  it.  Ha  !  again  and  again  she  bas  to 
\mSet  with  a  meeting  sea,  plungîng  head^down  mto  them, 'and 
then  rising  ail  buoyantly,  shaking  her  feathers,  the  crew  baling 
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cheerfiillj,  ihe  bmIb  alreadj  dripping,  but  belljîng  and  sinigglkig 
as  though  tbey  would  tear  thettout  masts  up  by  tbe  step.  Hurrab  !, 
fairly  bejond  ihe  surfi  and  tearing  madlj  along,  close  to  tbe  wind  ; 
net  a  guU,  not  a  duck  rides  tbe  sea  more  ligbtlj  ;  sbooting  tbree- 
foortbs  of  ber  keel  ont  of  tbe  sea,  plunging  into  it  witb  a  roaring. 
leap  as  tbougb  sbe  flew  to  ber  yawniDg  graye  ;  in  an  instant 
i^;ain,  featber-like,  skimming  tbe  crest  of  tbe  next  surge,  avoiding 
its  furj  by  a  dexterous  twist  of  tbe  tiller;i9tbe  crew  clinging 
sternly  to  tbe  weatber-rigging  ;  tbe  steersman,  witb  compressed 
lips  and  firm  resolute  eyes,  cool  and  fearless  as  tbougb  in  bis  own 
distant  borne  asbore,  glancing  warily  from  tbe  strnggbng  canvass 
to  tbe  run  of  tbe  fast-following  seas  : — so  does  tbe  gallant  Deal 
Ingger  work  ber  wild  way,  tbreading  tbe  mazes  of  tbe  dangerons 
sboals,  glancing  by  fields  of  foam  wbicb  would  engulpb  ber  in  a 
moment,  coolly  calculating  ber  distances  and  bearings,  and  fear- 
lessly  approacbing  tbe  stranded  sbip. 

We  need  not  fiily  foUow  up  tbe  narrative  of  scènes  wbicb  erery 
winter  sees  enacted  among  tbe  Goodwins  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  tbat,  in 
xnany  instances»  after  braving  a 'sea  wbicb — ^we  speak  adyisedly — 
not  a  seaman  of  any  nation  but  our  own  would  dare  to  face,  af t^ 
working  tbeir  way  tbrougb  tbe  terrible  cbannels  of  tbe  Goodwins» 
onr  Deal  boatmen  dasb  aJongside  tbe  yielding  sbip,  sbelter  tbem- 
selves  as  mucb  as  possible  under  ber  lee,  drag  tbe  despairing 
passengers  and  crew  tbrougb  tbe  foaming  water  to  tbeir  own 
plunging,  dancing  beat,  and  bear  tbem  off  safely  and  triumpbantly 
asbore. 

And  tbe  records  of  sucb  exploits,  as  left  in  our  national  oîBcial 
accounts  of  rewards  and  payments  for  national  services,  are  sucb 
items  as  we  bave  already  quoted. 

For  idle  court  ceremony  we  disburse  bundreds  ;  for  life  freely 
perilled  and  dauntlessly  saved  we  give  units.  A  maii  dresses  bim- 
self  like  a  jack-pudding,  enacts  tbe  part  of  a  solemn  puppet  in  a 
raree-sbow — ^is  Gold  Stick,  or  Silver  Stick,  or  stick  of  some  sort  or 
oÛkGt — and  for  tbe  migbty  national  service  be  receives  bundreds 
of  pounds! 

Anotber  leaves  bis  borne,  bis  family,  tbe  safe  dry  ground,  for  a 
stormy  sea,  on  a  stormy  nigbt— braving  tbe  most  fearful  sands  and 
surf  known  to  mariners — and  saving  tbe  lives  of  belpless  drowning 
men  at  tbe  imminent  risk  of  bis  own,  and  lo  !  tbe  national  purse- 
Btrings  are  untied,  and  one  golden  sovereign  dealt  bounti&Uy  out 
to  bim-l 
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In  each  of  tKc  five  boats  above  cited  there  was  a  erew  of  pron. 
bably  eîgbt  men,  saj  that  the  sailors  of  the  Shepherdess — we  do 
not  know  her  tonnage — numbered  a  dozen,  this  would  make  in  ail 
fifty-two  lives  adventured  and  saved.  GoTernment  atraightway 
eomcs  forward  vith  the  munificent  amount  of  fiftj-three  pounds  ! 
-  It  costs  the  countrj  £439  to  put  a  sillj  gewgaw  on  Louis- 
Philippe's  leg.  Never  mind  ;  we  économise  in  another  item  of 
expenditure.  We  owe  ail  to  our  brave  sailors»  and  we  reckon  their 
lives  as  worth  just  one  pound  a  pièce. 


A  PARABLE, 


The  untoward  circumstances  of  the  poor  man's  life  were  very 
wretched.  Wheu  he  rose  early  from  his  bed,  it  was  to  spend 
hours  of  weary,  unelevating,  ill-requited  toil.  His  meals  wer© 
unsavoury,  and  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  ezertion  he  was 
foreed  to  undergo.  He  returned  at  night  to  a  bleak,  mberable 
hut,  where  a  scanty  fire  rather  tantalised  him  with  its  glimmering 
than  warmed  him  with  its  beat.  The  wind,  with  cheerless  sound, 
shook  his  broken  Windows.  Yet  did  the  poor  man  not  seek  the 
ale-house  parlour,  with  its  crackling  hearth  and  its  loose  corn* 
panions,  but  remained  in  his  dreary  home,  as  though  it  had  been  a 
paradise,  and  the  thought  of  retuming  to  it  cheered  him  through 
the  hours  of  labour.  What  was  the  charm  of  this  lonely — ^yes,  it 
was  lonely— and  misérable  dwelling  ? 

.  A  friend  of  the  poor  man  had  given  him  a  talisman,  made  by  a 
great  magician,  and  this  talisman  gives  the  answer  to  our  question^ 
Truly  a  wondrous  talisman,  that  could  be  set  in  force  every  cven- 
ing.  By  its  virtue,  the  dilapidated  room  assumed  ail  sorts  of 
bèéiutiful  forms.  Sometimes  it  would  change  to  a  princely  hall, 
and  the  holes  in  the  walls  would  enlarge,  and  arch  themselves 
into  Gothic  Windows,  through  which  the  light  cast  gorgeous 
cokmrs  npon  the  mosaic  floor.  Then  this  would  vanish,  and  the 
poor  man  would  findhimself  in  a  fine  country,  through  which 
streanffi  flowed  ^rkling  in  the  sun,  while  his  view  was  bounded 
by  taU  hills,  yerdant  with  grass,  and  distinctly  marked  with  wâd' 
4owers  ;  or  melting  iiiway,  pale  with  distance,  into  the  olear  bla& 
of  the  sky,    Nor  was  the  virtue  of  the  talisman  confined  to  exhibi* 
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imu  ih«t  mîghi  be  fSimnd  in  aetual  life.  Noir  tibe  oimer  of  it 
trould  fie«m  to  sink  b^ow  the  sorfiBMïe  of  aie  Boa,  where  seê^njmî^a 
menai  exhibit  tkeir  wondrooa  tretaure»  ;  now  be  would  penetrato 
hito  tbe  bowols  of  ibe  mountain»  and  pensei?e  the  gnomes  at  tb^ 
faûtaedc  bibowrs  ;  now  the  band  of  Time  wwùà  forbim  be  tumed 
baek»  and  he  woold  oo&yerse  with  tbe  sages  and  wam<»«  of  an- 
Mquity  ;  and  a  aong  wonld  swell  npon  bis  ears»  sncb  as  migbt  ba^re 
beisn  snng  in  old  Hellas,  Wbat  marvd  was  it*  ^t  tbe  poor  man 
lored  tbe  dwelling  in  wbicb  suob  wonder  and  deligbt  wore  revealed  ? 

Tbînkcst  tbou,  reader,  tbat  wbat  we  bave  written  is  a  pbantasj — 
a  sbort  fairy  taie  ?  Not  at  ail  :  we  bave  been  narrating  a  fact  of 
fréquent  occurrence.  The  talisman  was  a  book — wbat  is  commonlj 
called  a  *'  book  of  fiction/'  notbing  more  ;  and  tbe  imagina- 
tion of  tbe  poor  man,  wben  be  read  it,  was  so  stimulated,  tbat  a 
number  of  gorgeous  créations  concealed  tbe  mîseries  of  actual  lîfe. 

Ye  wbo  inveigb  against  ''fiction/*  think  je  tbat  tbe  world  is 
so  beautiful  to  ail  its  inbabitants  tbat  tbe  imagination  mnst  be 
obained  and  tied  down,  lest  it  adom  and  beautify  it  more  ?  Think 
jou  tbat  tbe  tbing  je  call  **  faot  "  is  so  bolj  tbat  it  ougbt  to  &Et- 
gross  ail  tbe  faculties  of  man,  and  tbat  be  maj  not  dream  of  anght 
bejond  ?  Trulj,  it  is  but  to  a  few  tbat  tbe  real  beautj  of  the 
w<Mid  is  revealed  ;  and  eren  tbe j  spoak  of  thèse  révélations  eîtbar 
in  wbat  jou  call  **  fiction,"  or  tbej  are  pbilosopbers,  suob  as  joa 
stjle  dreiÉunerB. 

A  large  closs  are  ibese  dreamers.  To  feel  tbat  one  bas  a 
power  within  that  can  free  itself  fnmi  tbe  power  withoui — ^to  stretch 
iÊ^e  pinions  of  tbe  soûl,  and'to  shake  off  tbe  ear^j  dust  tbct 
cleaves  to  them — to  assert  one 's  rigbt  to  be  a  denisen  of  a  fair 
eountrj,  tbat  the  tjrant  cannot  enoircle  with  walls,  nor  the  bigot 
défile  with  hatred  ;-*^is  it  is  to  be  a  dreamer. 

We  maj  rnonm,  now  and  then,  tbat  some  <^  ua  are  awake. 
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The  English  mind  is  a  atroi^  digestar.  It  bas  mn  anuteUig 
po^r  of  assimilating  science  to  the  national  wants.  It  migbt 
hmVe  fed  the  national  taste  with  an  equal  pabultim  ef  art,  bad  it 
béen left  toits  own  whoiesome functions,  and  net  been  deaed  widi 


{Mticait  oaly  M  a  plajthiiig  Sot  theîr  own  nostnuoi.  ^t  tliis 
Engliali  mind,  lieidthy  «s  it  is  in  the  main,  alwaja  re^mpca  a  «or* 
tmn  portkia  of  eant  by  way  of  seasoniog  ;  and  the  Drama»  (me,  mm 
ît-Bbould  appear,  of  its  superiMimerary  and  nseleaa  organs,  is  afaaost 
dead  of  ibis  unwboUBame  spioing.  The  **  Dedme  of  the  Drama  *' 
kafi  been  the  text  of  every  nnwashed  enemy  of  the  English  Gimm* 
nar,  who  calls  hâtuB^  a  oritic  on  the  Btreagth  of  Imag  aUowed 
to  ]K)tice  the  Thei^âan  Saloon  in  the  "  Weekly  Hidfp«my  UntTênal 
Gazette."  With  bot  few  most  honourable  exceptions,  of  whioh  tbo 
**  Times  "  and  the  *'  Examiner  "  are  among  the  principal,  the  Drama 
haa  indeed  been  treated  by  the  Press  rather  as  if  it  were  defimet 
ihan  dedining,  smoe  it  bas  been  deliyered  o¥er  to  criticism  only  fit 
to  bury  it.  In  France  thoae  who  présume  to  sit  in  jodgment  oa 
Ilramatic  Art  make  at  least  some  stady  of  theîr  calling.  They  are 
inenal  to  an  extent  of  impudence  that  would  hardly  be  credited 
waions  ns  ;  they  sell  their  advocaey  for  hard  cash  in  its  most  undîs- 
sJ^  shape.  iU  proportion  uTpraise  by  a  ve.7  aoourato  t«iff, 
but  they  are  not  ignorant  or  incapable  ;  and  as,  by  the  success  of 
inerit,  they  are  generally  fee'd  on  the  right  side,  they  often  write 
ixrticles  which  may  be  read  for  information  as  for  amusement. 
They  bave  a  value  for  their  calling,  if  it  be  only  in  the  priée  it» 
ietehes  them  ;  and  something  even  of  reyerence  for  an  art  upoa 
which  their  parasitical  existence  dépends.  They  may  ill-.treat 
iadiyjduals,  but  they  never  abuse  the  Drama,  or  help  to  murder  it 
by  deolaring  that  it  is  expiring.  They  are  not  Ûte  g^itlemeu 
who  ''-do  "  a  great  many  odds  and  ends  in  the  newapaper  besid^ 
and  the  public  into  the  bargaîn. 

The  rewards  of  those  who  make  the  Drama  bave  dedined,  and 
with  them,  in  this  land  of  money-valuation,  the  considération  of 
the  makers.  Other  pursuits,  other  branchos  of  literature  itself» 
littre  proYod  more  profitable,  and  aboTe  ail  bave  hosa  exercised 
with  what  an  author  always  coTets  most-^with  certainty  s^  with 
lodapendence.  But  let  any  one  take  up  the  list  of  those  who  haTd 
tned  and  suooeeded  in  the  Drama  within  the  last  quarter  of  s 
<3entury  ;  let  thèse  men  and  Ûieïr  works  be  examlned,  from  Sheî|. 
4Uid  Ejiowles  to  the  last  worthy  aspirant,  the  nnprodaimed  author 
-ai  '*  The  Floraitmes  ''  at  Sadler's  Wells.  We  say,  the  men,  for 
BUM^  who  hare  choaen  this  path  for  the  display  of  their  genius 
liave  been  dnyen.firom  it  by  the  misrule  of  the  stage  ;  and,  having 
proved  their  fitness  for  this  great  art,  bave  abandoned  it  m  disgust» 
«odbrought  Ûmc^  matm»  atrength  to  bear  upen  other  leis  ingmte- 
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fol  punoits.    The  barren  siisgoyemment  of  the  théâtre  lias  taned 
jnany  of  its  highestomaments  into  essayista  and  politicîans,  and  h» 
dearth  of  encouragement  has  driven  ont  colonies  to  create  periodi- 
cala  which  supplj  the  place  of  the  Drama  in  the  popular  mind; 
fomishing  the  very  kind  of  instruction  and  delight  which  the 
Stage  used  to  afford.     But  take  the  list  of  what  has  been  done, 
in  despite  of  wrong  and  of  the  waming  of  those  who  haye  expe- 
rienced  it,  by  those  young  in  the  art,  who  hâve  just  felt  thrâ*  waj 
with  a  play  or  two,  and  hâve  never  been  allowed  to  ripen  into 
practised  authors.     Put  that  list»  especially  if  we  may  add  to  it 
the  Works  of  such  men  as  Knowles,  who,  acting  up  to  the  instinct 
of  a  dramatic  nature,  or  bound  by  the  habit  of  dramatic  thought, 
cottld  not  abandon  the  calling  for  which  they  were  designed  :  pixt 
that  against  the  list  of  baby-babblings  which  the  burlesque  caÛed 
Tragic  Drama  of  the  previous  century  will  présent.     Take  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  readable  plays  of  the  quarter  of  an 
âge  against  those  of  <he  prenons  full  hundred  years.     You  will 
hare  to  make  one  brilliant  exception — Sheridan — ^in  one  peculiar 
style  of  artificial  Comedy  ;  but  for  the  rest,  the  wit,  wisdom,  thought 
and  éloquence,  the  delineation  of  human  nature  as  a  portrait,  not 
as  a  caricature, — our  discouraged  candidates,  are  giants  to  ricketty 
pigmies.     Our  unacted  Drama,  with  its  somewhat  inflated  pre- 
tensions,  but  yery  worthy  ambition,  would  be  most  shamefully 
libelled  were  any  kind  of  comparison  instituted  between  it  and 
the  acted,  praised,  successful,  well-paid  Tragédies  of  the  Hall  Hert- 
sons,  the  ^*  Countess  of  Salisburys,''  and  other  monsters  admired 
in  the  âge  gone  by.     Thèse  **  unacted  "  do  not  always  apply  Iheir 
strength  ably  to  dramatic  purposes,  but  they  give  évidence  of  it 
even  in  its  misapplication.     The  muscle  is  in  the  arm,  though  Ihe 
blow  does  not  always  fall  in  the  right  place.     They  are  often 
misled,  for  instance,  by  the  great  power  of  single  phrases  in  their 
predecessors, — gems  set  in  ail  the  brilliant  display  of  great  sitna- 
tiens, — and  they  put  their  faith  in  the  word  without  the  act.    But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  their  errors.     It  is  something 
that  they  can  be  consbtently  criticised  ;  no  such  operatiim  can  be 
performed  upon  the  great  bulk  of  their  predecessors. 

Many  of  the  higher  intellects  hâve  been  so  80(m  driren  from  the- 
production  of  Dramas  as  a  cdling,  that  they  haye  felt  no  interest 
in  answering  detractors  ;  and  by  a  yery  natural  spleen,  some  of 
the  wickedest  jeerers  at  "  the  Décline  of  the  Drama  "  bave  be«i 
found  among  the  abler  dramatists  themselyes. 

If  then^  while  we  déclare  that  the  Drama  has  not  dedined  in  ita 
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-hîgliest  brancH — thatof  original  authorship  ;  if  we  maintain  ihat  it 
has  greatly  and  noblj.  advanced  nnder  discouragement,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  déclare  that  its  position  might  and  would  hare 
been  much  worthier  but  for  its  discoiu*agenients  :  tbe  purpose  of 
tbis  paper  is  to  show  what  thèse  discouragements  reaUy  are.  We 
bave  said  a  word  of  the  half  efféte,  balf  blustering  criticisfn, — a 
•inake-weigbt  among  other  minor  outlays,  with  the  majority  of  our 
joumals,  as  authorship  itself  was  classed  along  with  coals  and  such 
Bundries  bj  the  management  of  Covent  Garden  théâtre,  when  ii 
explained  its  accounts  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Gommons* 
Let  us  tum  to  the  habits  of  the  people. 

We  become  daily  more  sensitiTO  and  effeminate.  Our  pleasures 
must  come  to  us  at  home  :  we  cannot  endure  the  trouble,  the 
«zposure  to  change  of  atmosphère,  which  would  be  incurred  in 
seeking  them  abroad.  Our  easy-chairs,  our  evening's  quiet,  the 
digestion  of  a  late  dinner,  are  matters  of  more  concem.  Shak* 
speare's  plays  were  acted  in  bis  own  âge  not  at  night,  but  in  tho 
aftemoon  :  the  mid-day  repast  never  interfered  with  the  half- 
boliday.  Where  are  half-holidays  now?  Business — ^the  steam- 
cngine  rack  of  employment — the  work  that  must  be  done  to  live, 
and  the  vanity  that  makes  it  an  equal  necessity  that  we  should 
live  like  our  richer  neighbours — take  the  day  for  hard,  unremitting 
toil,  and  force  us  to  steal  récréation  from  the  night.  Whoever 
reads  a  Continental  Tour,  from  the  note-book  of  a  walking  jour-* 
ney,  to  the  history  of  a  royal  progress,  that  does  not  wonder  at 
the  happy  leisure  that  runs  through  the  story  ?  Our  over-work 
has  changed  the  class  of  our  popular  Dramas.  Tho  very  weary 
iieed  excitement.  Those  who  bave  been  long  severely  employed 
require  mère  humour — fun,  as  coarse  as  it  may  be  ;  but  palpable, 
effective  fun,  exacting  no  thought  to  enjoy  it.  Such  a  taste, 
called  forth  by  so  strong  a  necessity,  is  an  unconquerable  enemy. 
Intellect  may  bave  its  tens,  but  mère  mirth  will  bave  its  thousands» 
And  this  hard  work  has  fallen  hardest  upon  those  who  aice^ 
l>y  long  prescription,  the  best  judges  and  patrons  of  the  stage — 
the  lawyers.  Their  profession  is  among  the  most  toilsome,  and  the 
€9Dnbient  among  them  almost  always  add  the  ambition  of  further  ocen- 
pstioD  by  a  seat  in  Farliam^it.  They  do  their  law-expounding  by 
dmj  and  t^sirlaw*making  by  night  ;  reminding  one  of  Mrs.  Gamp, 
-wlîo  dœa  not  WiUir  out  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  place» 
but  n^rahes  hcroelf  by  adjouming  from  a  day  job  to  a  night  one. 
Jt  is  almost  a  jtist  rétribution  ihat  they  should  be  the  forenost 
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isotuns  of  their  own  ajata»  ;  ibr  ihe  latonesB  of  parMamontary 
lioars,  oceAakmed  princtpallj  to  suit  their  opportwikîas,  luui  oer- 
tainly  been  the  means  of  oarsiog  the  commamtj  ai  lavge  whh  tkia 
anwholeflome  plague.  Ab  to  its  effeot  on  the  Drama,  ît  îs  dear 
that,  thoBgh  the  Stage  may  hâve  ooeaskmal  audiences  iat  gieat 
«ooaaànis,  it  utterly  preveuts  our  bcing  a  dramatic  people. 

The  taste  for  noYels  and  itnnaiioea,  vhich,  irooï  Sir  Waliar 
Sooit's  time  to  thèse  days  of  Dickens,  has  been  oounted-amoi^the 
antagoniste  of  the  Stage,  bas,  in  reality,  been  rather  ereated  by  the 
bone  habits  whidi  o«r  hours,  occupations,  and  Tariable  clîmate 
impose  upon  us,  than  créative  of  them.  And  the  way  in  whidb  the 
théâtres  bare  exhibited  disjoiuted  soraps,  rather  than  entire  skele- 
tons  of  suoh  Works,  and  competed  with  eacb  other  in  producing 
tableaux  vivons,  selected  from  irorks  whose  real  power  is  in  t^ieir 
sentiments  ;  the  audiences  which  bave  been  constaatly  drawn  by 
ibis  very  lowest  cbiss  of  exhibitions — this  Plumptre  perversion  of 
the  uses  of  the  Stage — show  that  the  direction  of  the  Drama  has 
been  a  weaker  thing,  clinging  for  support  to  whatever  has  robust 
vitality,  howeyer  it  nmst  force  its  own  growth  to  oateh  at  its  p*op« 
The  **Christmas  Carol,'*  "  The  Chimes,**  "The  Caudle  Lectures," 
are  wrencbed  and  wrested  from  their  original  purpese,  and  stolea 
io  be  applied  to  uses  for  which  tbey  are  utterly  unfit.  The  men 
are  alive  whose  spirit  breathes  in  thèse  works,  and  who  could 
«clothe  it  directly  in  the  dramatic  form  ;  but  direetom  of  the  Britiah 
Stage  consider  it  cbcaper  to  steal  what  is  sbapdess,  and  to  hew  it 
-ont  unfashionably,  than  to  pay  for  what  is  just  and  appropriate. 
Tbey  love  penny  spéculations  and  cheap  makeshifta  ;  and  if  they 
liad  to  build  St.  Peter 's,  would  try  hard  to  do  it  with  old  canvas 
and  wicker-work. 

Again,  the  Drama  has  to  contend  with  the  aristocratie,  ezelnsiTe 
«pirit.  The  théâtres  were,  till  lately,  afflicted  with  a  monc^^^îst 
management,  oœiducted  by  this  clasa.  This  diUUoMii  meddlîi^ 
has  done  nûsdtiief  which  it  will  requine  years  of  exertion  to 
repair.  Arts  are  perhaps  in  one  sensé  the  handmaidens  of  plea- 
flure,  and  they  are  so  far  the  sdbjects  of  caprice  ;  but  if  theae  worka 
be  but  toys  when  con^ete,  they  demand  serions  ^phcatîoai  aad 
well-educated  skill  in  the  workmani^p.  Their  fitting  and 
iashioning  cannot  be  done  by  whim  and  guess-^work,  or  even  the 
poorest  baubles  will  fail  of  their  humble  purpose.  And  besides* 
thèse  amateur  masters  are  for  making  ail  their  efforts  in  the  shape 
of  wiffthless  playthings  ;  they  aune  into  the  toade  with  the  most 
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«.Vaûlute  coi^mpt  for  it,  and  tbej  iake  excellent  oare,  aa  far  as 
tbey  are  ooneerned,  that  it  ahall  desenre  nothîng  better.  Tlie 
great  Shaksperean  oommonwealth  could  not  haTe  existed  mkàess 
the  right  honourable  and  honourable  committee  of  Dmrj  Lane^ 
i^Uiougk  this  laUer  illnstrious  body  might  baye  caUed  in  ail  tbe 
extraneouB  attractions  of  a  saloon  to  add  to  its  emdlument»  ;  or 
tmder  tbe  more  ownmercial  proprietaiy  of  CoYoat  Garden,  wiih, 
ail  its  riobes  of  nautical  and  légal  knowledge.  And  accordingly, 
vrhen  tbe  Drama  is  freed,  it  leaves  of  itaelf  tbese  priTilc^ed 
resorts,  and  repairs  in  préférence,  as  tbe  des^*ted  dilettanU 
patbeticallj  oomplain,  "to  tbe  Eagle  Tay^n  and  tbe  Yorksbire 
âtingo."  Tbis  emi^*ation  tbe  bapless  committee  oompkin  of  aa 
tbe  wotk  of  a  cruel  and  untbinlung  parliament,  forgetting  tbe 
treatment  ihey  baye  been  subjecting  tbeir  slayes  to  at  borne,  and 
tbe  natural  désire  of  escape  eyen  to  anj  banisbment. 

Kwe  wanted  a  proof  of  tbe  exdusiye  spint  in  amusements, 
we  sbould  point  to  tbe  priyate  concerts.  Tbe  great  artists  wbo 
irayel  tbrougb  ciyilised  Europe  as  yooalists,  look  to  tlie  public  for 
tbeir  famé  and  tbeir  support  eyerjwbere  but  in  England.  Hère 
tbey  are  not  merely  confined  to  tbe  most  exclusiye  tiieatre,  but 
eyen  tbis  is  not  luoited  enougb.  Tbeir  airs,  duets,  and  trios 
«omposed,  studied  for  dramadc  eâect,  are  takenout  of  tlieir  places 
«nd  transplanted  to  tbe  drawing-room,  to  serye  as  excuse  for 
assembling,  a  ooyer  for  conyersation,  or  an  apology  for  tbe  want 
ef  it.  Eyen  tbe  Italian  Ijric  Drama  is  neitber  reiisbed  nor  under- 
:^ood.  Scmietbing  ligbter  and  more  congenial  is  resorted  to.  TJie 
})aUet  is  tbe  real  attraction  of  Her  Majesty's  Tbeaire  ;  and  wben 
tke  nobility  of  England  wisb  to  compliment  tbe  director  wbo 
caters  feu*  tbeir  own  peculiar  and  cbosen  stage,  tbey  présent  bim 
vnih  a  pièce  of  plate,  commemorating  in  its  group  tbe  immense 
«ebieyement  of  induoing  four  ladies  to  dance  in  one  pas.  Tbis 
.great  feat  of  dipl<»nacy  is  tbe  climax  of  Bntisb  tbetttrical  manage- 
ment for  tbe  year  lSé5. 

Tbe  loye  d^  music  is  but  an  affectation  in  tbis  class  of  patrons. 
If  tbis  were  doubt«d,  let  tbe  sentie  be  referred  to  tbe  Eoyal 
Acadttny  ef  Music,  wbieb  ihey  patronîse  and  affect  to  conduct, — Sk 
Iplace  wbere  a  pupil  of  g^us  may  possibly  eduoate  bimself,  but 
wàere  tbe  teacbing,  espeeially  of  i^  art  of  yocalisation,  is  au 
titter  and  ridieulous  pretence.  Wbateyer  tbe  Drama  may  baya 
done,  tbere  bas  been  some  dedine  at  least,  since  tbe  Elizabetbaîi 
j^ge,  in  tbe  race  tbat  stands  in  tbe  shoes  of  tbe  Soutbamptona. 
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;    When  we  reflect  upon  such  causes  of  wbat  we  are  fold  to  cal) 
**  the  Décline  of  the  Drama,''  it  is  almost  with  pîty  rather  than 
reproach,  that,  passing  over  a  few  concurrent  adversaries,  we 
corne  to  those  who,  naturallj  placed  as  servants  in  the  Temple, 
haye  usurped  îts  high-priesthood.     The  actors,  like  ail  other  Jew 
and  Paria  castes,  being  denied  rights,  hâve  verj  naturallj  taken 
to  wrongs  for  compensation.     Absurdly  mismanaged,  tyrannouslj 
gOTemed,  and  impudently  cheated  bj  eyerj  adyenturer  who  could 
make  himself  agreeable  or  seryiceable  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  purchased  the  sole  right  of  employing  actors,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  set  up  quite  exclusively  on  their  own 
account»  and  regard  their  own  living  before  the  interests  of  the 
art  of  which  thej  are  an  inferior  portion.    As  there  was  nO  choice 
between  being  the  master  or  the  slave  of  Mr.  A.  or  Hr.  B.,  tho 
lessee  for  the  time  being  of  the  monopolj  of  performance,  wherc 
they  could  hâve  the  option,  it  is  easy  to  hit  upon  the  préférence. 
To  make  themselves  independcnt,  they  did  iiot  want  plays  but 
parts.  To  take  great  pains  to  make  themselves  portions  of  a  great 
combined  effect,  was  an  évident  absurdity,  when  the  manager  him< 
self  had  most  likely  an  utter  disdain  of  the  greater  artist  who  could 
build  up  such  a  framework.  When  the  director  of  a  national  théâtre 
could  seriously  propose  as  an  attraction,  that  a  public  favourite 
*'  would  make  a  great  fool  of  himself  "  by  attempting  to  sing  a 
8ong,  and  draw  upon  the  ridicule,  to  which  the  actor  would  blindly 
expose  himself  to  assist  his  treasury,    the  power  of  individual 
effects  as  opposed  to  artistic  arrangements,  may  be  fairly  considered 
to  bave  reached  its  point  of  absurdity.     The  author  might  be  almost 
dispensed  with.     If  he  could  hit  upon  a  new  monstrosity  that 
would  make  the  actor  he  condescended  to  measure,  and  who  much 
more  truly  condescended  to  be  fitted  by  him,  the  lion  of  the  night, 
and  would  take  care  that  every  créature  that  might  be  brought  into 
contact  or  compaiîson  with  that  lion,  should  **  roar  as  gently  as  any 
sucking  dove,"  he  might,  in  a  dearth  of  foreign  material,  be  tôle- 
rated.     But  foreign  material,  the  French  especially,  would  be 
infinitely  préférable.  It  had  but  one  disadvantage — ^that  everybody 
was  matehing  at  it  together — and  that  therefore  it  got  damaged  by 
being  haatily  and  inconsidarstelyhandled.     Actors  hâve  lamented 
sQeh  irrévérence  to  their  Drama — ^they  thonght  it  a  pity  that  emeh 
théâtre  diould  not  be  confined  to  its  class  of  plunder,  so  that  tho 
French  pièces  should  not  be  hurried  out  and  produced  imp^eedy, 
in  Uieaf;mmûng  fear of  beii^  forestalled.    In  ail  else,  how  sapezior  î 
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The  effects  Lad  ail  beeniried,  and  morô  than  that  ;  if  he  could  find 
time  and  money  to  go  to  Paris,  or  the  original  should  yisit  the 
French  théâtre  hère,  the  actor  might  he  quite  sure  how  those  efieeta 
vrere  produced.  Second-hand  Bouffes,  and  Lemaîtres  were  moro 
easilj  made  than  Keans  and  Kembles.  Ont  of  the  French  réper* 
toire  famé  might  be  filched  ready-made.  The  actor  himself,  with 
a  décent  dictionary,  could  produce  his  own  pièce,  or  a  pound  or  two 
would.  buy  a  literal  translation  ;  and  the  approving  manager,  secure 
in  the  popularity  of  the  original,  yentured  at  once,  and,  generally 
speaking,  realised  something  under  his  expenses,  paid  the  principal 
actor  while  ho  could,  and  let  the  others  fare  as  they  might.  This 
was  the  System, — the  appro?ed  and  often-tried  System.  There  wa^ 
but  one  relief  from  the  course  of  plagiary  and  bankruptcy,  which  it 
required  sensé  to  see  and  courage  to  grasp  ;  and  thèse  qualities 
^ere  not  at  hand.  There  was  a  constant  cowardly  choice  of  insol- 
vency,  sure  to  come,  but  held  off  as  long  as  the  patience  of  cre- 
ditors  would  permit. 

Now  this  has  really  caused  the  utter  décline  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  dramatic  art — the  province  of  acting.  What  is  more  : 
this  branch  of  the  family  wUl  never  revive  but  in  conjunction  with 
îts  elder  brother,  and  under  his  command4  The  présent  race  of 
actors,  deploring  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  most  impudently 
fixing  that  degeneracy  everywhere  ezcept  on  themselves,  thèse 
artists,  deteriorated  in  ail  respects  except  in  the  pay  they  reçoive, 
may  pocket  their  pelf  very  comfortably,  especially  if  they  can  con* 
;trive  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  **  Décline  of  the  Drama  "  is 
not  with  them.  It  is  not  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault,  that  there 
is  Bcarcely  an  exception  from  the  utter  deficiency  of  genius.  They 
are  not  answerable  for  not  producing  the  tenderness  and  fire  of  a 
Kean  ;  the  imagination  and  majesty  of  a  Kemble  ;  the  pathos  of  an 
X)'Neill  ;  the  union  of  ail  thèse  in  a  Siddons  ;  the  humour  of  a 
Xiston  or  a  Munden,  a  Bannister,  or  a  Fawcett  ;  but  what  they  are 
accountable  for  is  the  diligence,  the  patience,  the  work,  the  artist- 
like  humility  and  teachablcness  of  their  calling.  With  the  excep- 
tion only  of  Rachel,  where  is  the  genius  on  the  French  stage  ?  It 
is  absurd  to  attribute  this  quality  to  Bouffe,  whose  powers  are 
essentially  those  of  observation,  ordinary  passion,  strict  imitation, 
and  are  not  allied  to  any  créative  or  poetical  faculty.  Lemaître, 
déficient  in  taste,  has  more  of  self-evolved  power  ;  and  Samson  and 
A  mal  are  humourists  of  a  higher  olass.  But  ail, — Lafont  and  RaveU 
Mademoiselle  Plessy  and  Beauvallet, — ^the  entirelist  of  every  théâtre 
placarded  in  Paris,  know  what  is  their  work,  and  to  the  utmost  of 
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iheîr  aWfity  reverently  do  ît.  They  are  happy  în  beîog  the  ex- 
poonders  of  their  anthora  :  the j  do  not  afibet  to  be  their  tutors.  Stâll 
tess  do  tbey  exact  the  sacrifice  of  général  effect  to  particolar  popu^ 
laritîes.  Nor  wonld  a  Frencb  pnbHc  permit  tbem  to  refuse  their 
assistance  where  it  might  be  yaluable,  or  to  slight  their  task  when 
once  undertaken.  For  their  text  thej  ha^e  a  vénération.  The 
eostom  of  being  foUowed  andibl j,  word  by  word,  by  the  prompter, 
wonld  alone  force  them  to  this  act  of  deeeney.  The  aathor's  work 
is  the  sabject  they  haye  to  illnstrate,  not  to  alter  hap-hasa^  They 
hare  no  sabstitntors  of  extemporaneous  nonsense  for  premeditated 
plan  among  them.  They  hare  too  much  regard  for  their  own 
docutîoQ  to  disfigure  it  by  the  stammerings  of  imperfect  memory. 
And  they  eren  hare  time  to  accomplish  their  task,  because  they 
draw  npon  resonrces  not  likely  to  be  eut  -off  ;  they  trust  the  inven* 
tion,  not  the  traaserîption  of  their  anthors.  Industry,  révérence 
îor  their  caUing,  and  a  place  under  a  management  that  encourages 
Buch  qualities,  give  this  value  to  the  efforts  of  Prench  actors. 
They  are  not  alone.  Had  we  only  witnessed  Stondigl  among^  th« 
Oermans,  with  his  honest  enthusiasm,  wilii  his  power  of  fixing 
attention  on  his  strong  indîvidualiBation,  of  remaimng  strîctly  in  lus 
place  in  the  pictore,  yet  always  employing  the  eye  of  the  spee-^ 
tator  by  his  intense  reality;  we  should  know  that  the  Germaa 
Stage  has  ail  the  industry  of  art  as  well  as  îts  hîgher  qnaHties. 

The  actor's  study  exahs  itself  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  aimt 
at  the  thorough  appréciation  of  his  autibor— «as  ît  seeks  to  knoir 
his  will  and  resigns  itself  to  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  this  from  twe 
examples,  the  highest  in  their  kind  within  our  memory  :  the  Mae- 
heth  of  Eemble  and  the  Othelh  of  Kean.  Thèse  were  maater- 
pièces,  the  examination  of  whîch  would  teach  other  artists  tàe 
pm)cess  of  their  art. 

In  both  cases,  of  conrse,  the  text  ivas  so  perfectly  habitctal  tù 
the  speakers  as  to  be  an  utterly  unconseious  exercise  of  th* 
xaemory  ;  of  course,  l^e  greater  task  of  imagining  the  passioi» 
which  call  forth  the  language  iras  so  entirdy  accomplished  that 
the  words  had  become  the  expression  and  relief  of  the  feelings^ 
rather  dian  a  form  of  éloquence  to  be  used  instead  of  l^em.  But — 
a  hîgher  efbrt  stiU — each  actor  had  thormighly  imbued  himself  "wiiii 
the  individual  character,  the  habit  of  thought  and  feeling,  Ûè» 
nature  aa^  éducation  of  the  man.  Each  had  the  advantage  of 
ccmgenial  organisation,  which  enabled  him  to  achîeve  this  greatest 
tiinmph — ^the  fall  appréhension  of  his  aHl^h)r,  by  a  sympathy 
nth  1»8  création.      Thus,  above  afl  else,   the  outl^e  and  de* 
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&ign>  Ito  8ai»}èct  of  tiœ  coniposîtion,  were  lliere.  It  was  any- 
timig  but  readii^  wiih  mère  verbal  aecuraey,  and  findmg  th» 
trîvialitîes  which  migbt  or  mîgbt  not  be  equallj  aattiral  to  ail 
tuider  tbe  cîrcumBtances  bf  the  seene.  There  was  no  literal,  no 
staBgey  oommo&place,  to  stop  the  main  cmrent  of  feeling  by  snch 
hêJte  reminiseences  of  mère  nature  as  serve  onlj  to  remînd  tbat  aQ 
the  rest  is  fak».  The  eenception  and  execatîon  were  tbose  of  high 
art.  And  the  means  by  whieh  this  was  aoeomplished  was  by  tib» 
aetor's  *  *  plncking  ont  Ûie  heart  of  the  mystery  ;  '  *  investing  himself  ^ 
ià&  t&neB,  and  gestnve,  inspiring  hknself  with  the  Hving  soûl  and 
afiedâons  of  the  chtaracter,  drawmg  it,  at  the  anthor's  suggesdc»! 
indeed,  but  renewing  l^e  vision  as  the  author  had  first  pictured  it, 
before  he  pnt  it  fcnth  in  ynrorés,  Thns,  to  the  absorption  of  ail  other 
quaiitîeB,  KemUe^s  Mmche^  was  Imaginative  and  heroic  ;  the 
f^rm  €i  the  snlijeot,  the  possessed  man,  to  whom  *'  nothing  is  but 
wlmt  is  not,"  durii^  idl  ^ysioal  terrors,  and  afraid  only  of  the 
Bttght  of  his  orvm  ^MBcies,  was  the  portrait  constantly  and  consîst-^ 
€»tly  pree^ted.  The  âtce,  the  £gure,  even  the  peculiar  voîce» 
wece  £ne  exponients,  but  tàe  great  idea  shone  throu^  them*  ail 
a&d  gare  t^m  th«âr  vahie,  This  irtamped  the  Mciobeth  upon  the 
mmd  <^  ÛBË  speetator»  whieh  he  wwM  never  wish  to  hâve  ol^te- 
raèed  ordisturbed.  A9  peeuliar  and  as  great  was  Eean's  Othello. 
The  nnostentatious  habit  of  command,  ihe  self-possession,  ease^ 
snd  graoe  of  ene  mcous^med  to  be  obeyed  ;  the  una^oted  «îm- 
plîcity  of  the  great  warrior,  which  had  an  affinity  with  our  notifia 
of  Napoléon  ;  the  effordess  stemness  of  his  interposition  in  con- 
tentions, showed  as  in  a  glass  the  éducation  and  habits  of  OtheUo. 
His  affections  were  still  more  bfeautifully  depicted.  His  trust  in 
lago,  his  friendship  for  Cassio,  were  so  true  and  unassumed  ;  hi& 
love  for  Desdemona  was-  so  engrossing,  so  fiill  of  entiiusiasm,  so 
devoted.  Then  his  aensitiveneas,  so  opposed  to  irritability,  that  it 
made  his  wrath  Ite  expresmon  of  his  torture  not  of  his  will,  kept 
the  generosity  of  his  jealonsy  and  ihe  sacrifioial  heroism  of  hî» 
revenge,  which  are  the  very  essences  that  distinguish  the  Moor 
from  ail  other  jealous  and  revengeful  bwngs  ; — thèse  made  his 
Othello  Shakspeare's.  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  how,  by 
any  other  means  than  diis  perfect  stmdy,  this  self-tabserbing  sym- 
pathy  with  the  poet,  snob  resaUs  could  be  aohieved,  This  is  the 
actor's  paih,  if  he  is  to  resder  any  «ssistanee  in  stopping  or  revers- 
ing  the  "  Décline  of  the  Draana."  It  is  right  to  wam  him  which  is 
the  way.  It  is  by  this  skiU  that  such  an  actress  as  Siddons 
pierted  làrough  the  veil  of  Rowe's  language,  and  arrived  at  the 
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original  idea  of  his  héroïnes  ;  not  going,  as  somd  hare  snpposed, 
bejond  his  conceptions,  but  understanding  and  realising  them  witb 
a  more  powerful  and  natural,  exécution.  This  fis  tbe  task  for  tbe 
ambition  of  actors  :  to  despise  it  is  onlj  to  fall  short  of  it. 

Thèse  observations  would,  in  ordinarj  times,  be  perhaps  a  mère 
waste  of  words  ;  but  if  the  Drama  be  worth  preserving  in  the 
country  which  is  so  honoured  by  what  it  bas  produced  in  this  art  ; 
if  we  are  alive  to  the  appréciation  we  bave  hardly  and  latelj  won 
in  Europe  for  our  greatest  masters  ;  then  we  may  remember  that 
the  fate  of  this  art  is  in  its  rery  crisis»  and  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  seeking  to  bring  that  crisis  to  a  happy  issue.  The  old  mono- 
poly  of  sheer  incompetency  is  cast  down.  We  must  not  despair  if 
it  should  take  years  to  restore  what  that  bas  destroyed.  We  hâve 
ahnost  to  create  true  taste  anew.  Look  to  the  past,  and  we  shall 
find  the  stage  itself  honoured,  when  a  Shakspeare,  a  Molière,  a 
Voltaire,  were  its  masters.  Actors  may  illustrate  what  is  past  ;  but 
if  the  Drama — ^that  is,  the  story  of  the  feelings  of  the  âge  put  in 
that  vivid  form — bo  to  be  perpetuated,  that  must  be  done  by  Ûlù 
créative  faculty  of  the  author.  It  is  the  architect  who  must  fur* 
nish  the  plan.  The  mason,  and  even  the  sculpter,  must  foUow  it. 
The  govemment  may  leud  no  aid,  the  public  may  take  no  interest, 
tbe  Stage  may  hâve  closed  its  glories  among  us*  So  let  it  be. 
But  do  not  Ict  those  taunt  authors  with  the  "Décline  of  the  Drama," 
where  it  is  not,  whose  own  faults  and  négligences  show  plainly 
enough  where  it  is. 


SONNET. 

When  on  the  quiet  of  my  lonely  hours, 

Some  softly  whispering  inspiration  steals  ; 

Am  I  less  blest  tnan  he  whose  spirit  feels 

The  deepest  movings  of  the  Musées  powers  ? 

Nay.    For  the  sunUght  that  gilds  up  the  towers 

Of  princes — in  the  sheltered  lane  reveals 

The  beauty  of  the  primrose, — and  unseals 

Phials  of  fragrance  in  the  violet's  bowers. 

For  Poetry  can  glad,  illume,  sustain, 

And  dignify  the  humblest  heart  she  swa3r8  : 

And  though  the  world  the  trifles  may  disdain, 

Still  dear  unto  the  Poet  are  his  lays. 

And  whoso  seeketh  shall  not  seek  in  yain. 

For  joys  abundant  in  her  pleasant  ways.  H.  F.  L. 
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Ik  ail  ôld  plajs — ^turning  upoD  ihe  fate  of  empires»  and  Ûlo  rise 
and  fall  of  monarchs — glittering  with.  the  gorgeousness  of  courts, 
aad  thrones  and  sceptres — ^taking  no  heed  but  of  royal  griefs  and 
jojs — ^impérial  in  ail  their  changing  features  and  fortunes — ^in  such 
plajs  jou  will,  in  almost  every  page,  corne  upon  the  stage  direc- 
tion, "  Flourish  of  trumpets. — ^Ënter  (or  exit)  the  king."  And 
we  hare  heard  the  flourish  as  well  as  read  it.  Who  bas  not 
listened  to  the  time-honoured  fanfaronnade  ;  the  clang  of  ringing 
brazen  homs,  which,  just  as  the  prompter's  whistle  is  silent,  and 
tbe  new  scène — the  canyass  battlements,  or  the  pasteboard  Gotbic 
hall,  unfolds  its  scenic  glories  to  the  audience, — ^resounds  from  the 
orchestra,  the  waming  note  that  the  monarch,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
or  the  monarch 's  wiife,  the  heroine,  with  ail  bis  or  her  courtiers,  and 
pages,  and  waiting  ladies,  gold  sticks  and  silver  sticks,  and  sticks 
of  ail  descriptions,  are  about  to  défile  majestically  upon  the  stage, 
a  blaze  of  crowns,  and  stars,  and  spangles  ! 

Well  do  we  recoUect  our  boyish  notion  of  the  dignity  of  kings  ; 
onr  persuasion,  gleaned  probably  from  the  stage  custom  that 
monarchs,  princes,  and  emperors,  never  moved  from  one  room  to 
f^other  in  their  glorious  psdaces — ^never  sat  down  on  their  thrones, 
or  indeed,  for  ail  we  knew,  their  easy  chairs,  without  a  ringing 
trumpet  blast,  proclaiming  the  mighty  fact  to  a  listening  world. 
Qrdinary  men,  of  course,  might  corne  into  the  world,  do  great 
things  in  it,  nobly  and  heroically  leave  it  better  than  they  found 
it  ;  but  there  was  no  trumpet  blown  for  them.  They  might 
sufier  or  achieye  in  silence  ;  but  a  king — Lord  help  us — it  would 
be  impardonable  were  he  to  be  allowed  to  pass  from  his  dining- 
]:oom  to  his  drawing-room,  or  his  drawing-room  to  his  bed-room, 
without  musical  honours  to  record  the  exploit. 

And  we  were  not  so  far  wrong  after  ail  in  our  notions  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  kings.  The  trumpiet  is  stUl  blown  in 
çkock  courts  ;  but  loud  as  may  be  its  brazen  voice,  it  is  but  a 
whisper  to  the  trumpet  which  is  day  by  day  sounded  in  real  ones. 
'JThe  véritable  old  tube  might  ring  through  corridor  and  haU,  and 
room  of  state,  prating  of  royal  whereabouts  from  fosse  to  battle- 
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ment  of  kîngly  castle  ;  but  now  there  îs  blown  an  inBtmment  whîcb 
Bcatters  orer  cities  and  kingdoms  the  yast  news  with  which  it  i& 
charged  ;  which  flings  its  echoes  into  far-off  Luids  ;  which  crosse» 
monntains  and  oceanB,  and  make«  the  ciTiliaed  world  musical  with 
its  taie.        , 

The   Court  Circular  is  the   trumpet,  and  the  prec^   is  th& 
trtttnpeter. 

'  The  news  which  the  instructed  ear  might  gaâteffrom  the  hwflV' 
tantarara  is  nowto  be  gleaned  ttota  the  coortljr  missire  seatl^f^ 
80  proftiselj  erer  the  land.  The  great  faet  of  a  monarch  hs?% 
iraUted  in  a  garden,  or  a  prince  ^ting  moixïxtçd  a  horse,  kwft 
dironicled  in  black  and  white  ;  certainly  an  improveinent  ùvèr-ûi^ 
more  vague  announcement  which  nmsie  eotdd  make  of  the  mighfy 
oecttrrence  ;  and  as  the  message  is  more  stfre  of  heing  rightljrint^- 
preted,  so  it  n  of  being  more  widely  difihsed.  The  iartimpet  wss 
once  rery  puissant.  Its  echoes  rung  fkr.  The  prem  is  md/e^ 
puissant  sml  ;  its  influence  extends  imther.  Fity  that  the  press 
should  tske  to  itself  the  mission  of  the  trompet, 

Now,  in  the  name  of  eommon  senae,  what  has  tbe  great  wwUI 
to  do  with  how  rojalty  eats  Its  dinner,  or  adjudts  its  nigfat-^ca^  ? 
Kings  and  queens  are  no  doubt  great  people,  but  thej^  are  not  so 
mighty  and  so  sacred  ;  not  such  estraordinaiy  rarities,  that  we  m^ 
know  as  important  pieées  of  int^ligence,  whether  they  wslk 
before  luncheon  or  ride  after  dinner.  But  it  seems  tStej  èê  iMt' 
think  so.  The  days  whcn  they  did  great  "dlingB  are  gone  bj^— 
they  do  not  attempt  to  immortalise  themsdves  now-a-days  by  de- 
spoiling  their  subjects  or  eonrerting  personal  piques  with  each 
other  into  national  wars.  The  âges  when  they  âkà  and  could  do 
ail  this  hafte  passed  away  ;  the  greatesN;  of  their  doings  noiM* 
days  is  to  migrate  from  one  palace  to  another — ^to  préside  one  ènf 
at  a  coneeit — ^to  dance  another  at  a  bail.  But  still  ail  the  ftisiy 
impoitance,  nay,  much  more  than  the  fûssy  importance  of  the  days 
when  their  motions  Were  really  of  importance,  is  to  be  kept  up . 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  pfogress  of  a  monardi  was  a  tery  iiiler- 
esting  matter  to  many  ot  his  dutiftil  subjects.  It  might  inrûive 
considérations  connected,  for  example,  with  Jewish  teeâi.  À  Ooioi 
Circular  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second  wooH  hare  bfeeft  tf 
some  adtantage  to  the  IsraeUtes,  as  it  jnight  hâve  alforded  âiefii 
vàluable  hints  when  to  get  ©ut  of  the  way.  But  now,  màJ^ 
Isaac  of  York,  did  he  Kve,  wouM  not  hâve  the  slightest  eftuse  to 
dread  a  royal  progress  tiirongh  the  northem  portions  of  tèe 
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Mtsnreh'g  dotanilioiis.  '  Covrt  CircularB  ihen  Doi  hâying  beeA  |mb-r 
Hdbed  when.  ihej  wofdd  imye  been  «sefol,  are  by  thmt  pectiliar 
tense  of  tbe  fitnets  of  ihîogs  whkh  genen^  characterisea  a 
ooart,  ittuaediately  set  <m.  foot  when  tàej  tell  nothhig  thaï  thé 
worM  eai^  t9  know.  ^ 

The  hoiff  at  ir hich  rojahj  rose,  the  tîme  at  whîch  royalty 
walked,  the  précise  moment  when  royalty  dined,  the  room  ia 
whkh  the  awful  erent  took  place,  the  pièces  of  mnsic  which 
eelebrated  Ûlq  occaskm,  the  names  of  the  great  who  hacL  the 
Itonoor  of  eating  Freach  disheS'  and  drinking  Rheoîsh  wine^ 
wkh  rojalty  ;  do  omr  masses  wish  to  know  aught  of  thèse  ?  Are 
mich  the  items  ^  ioformatioii  whieh  tre  can  look  eomplaeently 
upon  among  iirtimatîons  of  the  rise  of  new,  or  the  fall  of  oià 
kingdoms  ;  the  changes  of  government,  the  great  social  shiftings 
of  the  worid  ? 

We  are  perhaps  ia  error.  It  îs  posmble  that  ihoiigh  the  royal 
bill  of  fare  might  be  passed  unread,  the  bill  of  the  c<mipany  might 
be  glanced  at.  Royalty  no  donbt  wonM  think  it  a  great  hononr 
eonferred  upon  literary  and  soientifie  men^  were  they  admitted  ta 
the  sxtgwU,  table.  In  this  we  humbly  dififer  from  royalty  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  could  understand,  and  we  oonM  appreciate  that, 
-with  s«ch  feeHngs,  there  would  be  grâce  and  propnety  in  distin- 
guished  men  being  bid  to  palace  dimi^3.  But  eren  if  no  hoftoor 
was  thereby  eonferred  upon  them,  there  wonld  at  least  be  the  will  to 
make  np  for  the  deed.  But  do  names  deathlese  in  the  history  of 
our  literature,  our  arts,  and  our  science,  ever  flourish  in  Court 
Oirculars?  Do  poets  and  romancists,  engîneers  and  chemists, 
historians  and  dramatists,  actors  or  artists,  jostle  with  dukes  and 
earls,  and  yiscounts  and  baronets  ?  Wade  through  the  Court 
Oircular  for  months,  and  you  will  find  that  the  only  recognised 
title  to  quasi  distinction  is  that  bom  with  a  man,  not  won  by  him  ; 
that  the  '*  illustrions  circle"  k  made  up  of  English  aristocrats^ 
some  with  broad  acres  and  narrow  minds,  and  German  prince» 
irith  names  and  titles,  which  fill  up  paragra^s  of  hard  words, 
and  kingdoms,  and  pnneipalitîes,  about  as  big  as  so  many  Hyde» 
parks.  The  only  historian  which  the  court  fayours,  is  the  modem 
HerodotuB  who  records  its  doings.  But  eren  he  may  be  p^ining 
lessons  he  wits  not  of.  **  History,"  said  an  éloquent  mxn, 
**  is  philoaophy  teaching  by  example."  Heaven  knows  that  we 
liaye  many  an  exam^e  of  the  foUy  of  keeping  up  courts,  in  the 
liistory  of  theîr  doings.  Ferhaps  one  day  the  lessoH  will  be 
leamed»  and  when  leamed  acted  up<m  ? 
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But  rojalt  j  îs  not  the  onlj  monster  egotist  of  the  daj.  Beneath 
the  Court  Circular  in our  newspapers  are  to  be  found  agréai  many 
West-end  cîrculars— emanating  from  dirers  8ubject-held  courts 
in  May-fair  and  other  sinûlarly  favoured  régions.  Each  of  our 
aristocrats  lUfims  a  mimic  trumpet.  True — we  hâve  not  reacbed 
Ûke  acme  of  dégradation,  in  having  the  intelligence  crammed 
down  our  throats,  that  the  Duke  of  Sillyton  walked  yesterday  in 
Kensington-gardens,  or  that  the  Marchioness  of  Humdrumdeny 
took  an  aîring  in  an  open  barouohe  and  four.  The  actual  détail 
of  the  every-day  movements  of  the  aristocracy  is  not  yet  foisted 
upon  us  through  the  newspapers  ;  but  do  they  step  a  moment  aside 
of  their  beaten  track  of  Hfe— do  they  give  a  fête— a  bail — a  rout 
— a  dinner— a  matinée  mutkàle  or  a  toirét  dansante  (the  fashioa- 
abie  rather  than  the  French  for  a  moming  concert,  and  an  eyening 
dancing  party)  ;  do  any  of  thèse  events  take  place  ? — some  miner 
Court  Circular  man — some  butler's  pantry  historian — ^riishes  into 
print,  that  not  a  crumb  of  the  migh^  intdligence  may  be  lost  to 
the  open-mouthed  world,  which  must  of  course  be  so  eager  to  deyour 
it.  The  Court  Circular  is  the  grand  leviathan  of  West-end  litera- 
ture  :  the  fashionable  paragraph,  the  lighter,  the  more  occasional 
contribution  to  the  raluable  library. 

Dinners  and  halls  in  fashionable  squares  and  streets,  are  no 
doubt  deemed  by  their  givers  matters  as  important  for  the  world 
to  hâve  right  information  upon,  as  are  the  ordînary  parties  at  the 
palace.  It  is  obvions  that  in  the  event  of  a  ''  marriage  in  high 
life,"  a  description  of  the  trousseau  of  the  'Movely  and  accom- 
pli^ed  bride  '  (it  beîng  the  peculiarity  of  ail  women  in  high  life 
to  be  lovely  and  accomplished,  at  ieast  by  their  own  historians' 
accounts)  must  be  duly  published  for  the  édification  of  both  hémi- 
sphères. Who  so  dull  and  low-lived  as  to  be  uninterested  in  the 
grand  pomt,  of  whether  a  haughty  dame  wore  diamonds  in  her 
hair,  or  ostrich  feathers — ^rustled  in  satins,  or  bestowed  addidonal 
attraction  upon  point-lace  ?  Must  we  not  know  what  plate  stood 
upon  the  table  ;  in  which  chamber  of  state,  the  blue  or  the  yellow, 
the  banquet  waa  served  ?  Again,  in  our  recollections  of  the  théâtre, 
does  it  not  give  new  pîquancy  to  the  wit  we  still  feel  sparkling  in 
the  atmosphère,  when  we  find,  from  the  next  morning*s  papcr, 
that  three  dukes  and  an  earl  shared  it  with  us  over-night  ?  It  is 
a  great  privilège  to  hear  Shakspeare— but  to  hear  Shakspeare 
in  such  Company  — is  it  not  overpowering  ?  And  think  of 
the  dramatist  too,  When  be  elaborated  his  scènes  ;  when,  happy 
and  triiimphant,  he  poured  forth  page  after  page  of  wit  and  wis- 
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dom  ;  revelling  in  his  mental  treasnres,  glorions  in  his  prîde  of 
power  ;  in  such  moments  would  it  not  hâve  made  liis  cap  of  intel- 
lectual  enjojment  quite  run  orer,  hadhe  anticipated  the  possibilitj 
of  earls  and  dukes — ^the  porcelaîn  of  this  world's  daj — actoally 
listening,  it  maj  be  applauding,  his  thoughts,  and»takîng  good 
care  to  tell  the  world  next  moming  of  their  condescension  ?  Happj 
dramatist!  meek,  humble  lord!  Sometîmes,  too»  we  cross  the 
channel  ;  we  TOjage  in  steamers  ;  we  enjoy  the  trip  ;  oh  how 
much  more  we  ^ould  hâve  delighted  in  it,  had  we  known  at  the 
moment  what  in  a  few  dajs  the  newspaper  will  apprise  us  of,  that 
**  on  Tuesday  last  Lord  Verisopht  with  sidte  sailed  from  Dorer  en 
route  for  Paris  and  Vienna."  We  do  not  know  our  own  blessings 
time  enough,  fully  to  revel  in  their  intensity.  Why  may  not  this 
be  reformed  ?  Instead  of  the  world  being  told,  after  the  eyent, 
that  the  Marquess  of  Muttonhead  on  such  an  evening  visited  the 
Haymarket,  or  that  Lord  Verisopht  on  such  a  moming  embarked  in 
the  Undine  ;  why  might  not  the  audience  in  the  one  case— the 
passengers  in  the  other — ^be  immediately  informed  of  the  arrivai  of 
the  great  men,  so  that  they  might  not  only  hâve  the  pleasure  of 
the  play  or  the  trip,  but  the  far  higher  one^of  enjoying  it  along 
with  earls  and  lords  ?  We  suggest,  then,  that  an  officiai  might  be 
appointed,  connected  with  the  théâtre  or  the  passage-boat,  to 
announce  in  trumpet  tones  to  ail  whom  it  may  concem,  that  his 
lordship  has  just  ascended  to  his  private  box,  or  descended  to  his 
private  cabin.  What  a  blessing  this  would  be  to  poor  plebeians  ! 
We  often  hear  of  a  vulgar  love  of  notoriety.  If  notoriety  be 
vulgar,  the  aristocracy  are  the  greatest  levers  of  vulgarity  of  our 
whole  population.  Nobody  more  fond  than  they  of  rushing  into 
print.  Sometimes  we  hâve  books  of  tolerable  grammar  and 
tmexceptionable  spellîng  emanating  from  lords  and  ladies,  who 
think  Ihat  rank  is  quite  a  sufficient  qualification  for  authorship, 
and  that  the  world  will  be  but  too  happy  to  read  their  notions  of 
f  oreign  lands  and  strange  people.  But  it  is  to  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,  rather  than  to  the  pages  of  the  book,  that  our  aris- 
tocracy betake  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  their 
liâmes,  their  ranks,  their  wealth,  their  generosity,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  They  are  very  excellent  masters  of  the  art  of 
puffing.  Few  advertising  tradesmen  know  better  how  the  para- 
graph  is  to  be  tumed.  It  is  often  amusîng  enough  to  compare  the 
announcements  of  the  peer  and  the  shopkeeper  ;  the  great  différ- 
ence being  that  ihe  latter  puffs  his  wares, — ^the  former,  himself. 
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In  the  next'  column  to  th«  **  i^brmîng  sacrifice  "  of  Ûke  tradesmaa 
WB  find  the  Btill  more  alaming  sacrifice  of  the  peer. 

**  We  ttnderttand  that  Lord  Thomas  Noddj  has,  with  his  usoii 
generotitj,  retumed  25  per  eent.  of  the  rents  of  his  numeroBs 
tesantrj.  Wonld  tiiai  his  lordship's  example  were  generallj 
fcUowed!" 

Noir,  a  greal  manj  ionooenf  soûls  read  this  and  similar  adT^rtise^ 
ments  of  landlord  geaerositj,  witfaout  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
retunied  25  per  oent.  means  the  25  per  cent,  which  it  was  foond 
ntterlj  impraetieable  io  serew  oat  of  an  impoTerished»  raok-4'^ited 
tenantry.  The  "  tremendous  sacrifice  **  of  Lord  Tom  Noddj  and 
Lord  Tom  Noddy's  tailor  mean  preciselj  the  sune  thîng.  But 
Miything  for  an  oppcHlniiHy  of  pnahing  themsdyes  before  the 
publie,  vaunting  th^  generoûtj  as  tailors  and  lords  ! 

We  read  everj  now  and  then  of  some  milaekj  wigbt  being 
marohed  <^  to  prison  for  cutting  his  name  m>on  a  seat  in  the  park  ; 
or  seribUing  it  in  pencil  npcm  some  equauj  sacred  locale.  We 
should  like  to  hear  of  some  punishment  for  the  similar  offence 
of  obtruding  one*s  name  înto  newspapers,  where  it  bas  no  mon 
business  to  be  than  npon  the  arm  of  a  garden  seat  in  H  jde  Purk» 
w  the  frame  of  a  pictore  in  the  National  Gallerj.  The  ai^irant 
wfao  hopes  to  eni  his  way  into  famé  upon  wood  is  pulled  iq>,  not 
80  mnch  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  damage  wlneh  the  initiais  of  his 
name  infiicts  npon  the  tree  or  the  railing  he  maj  bave  ehoeen  to 
practise  mxm,  as  for  the  oflence  of  haeking  ont  a  mémorial  of 
himself,  where  no  mémorial  ougfat  to  appear.  The  came  thing 
holds  good  of  onr  s^'-puffiiig  aristooraoj.  Let  diem  adrertise 
thems^yes  openlj,  good  and  weli.  Let  them  fairlj  take  their 
places  witk  qnack  doctors,  pills,  and  cheap  bedding  ;  but  let  tbem 
not  smuggle  their  names  and  their  doings  îiHo  diose  parts  àl 
newspi^pers  deyoted  to  the  ree^ion  of  what  is  worth  knowing, 
nnder  tbe  pains  and  penalties  fek  bj  the  yulg£ur  hackers  of  wood, 
and  seribblers  on  wainscot.  Let  them  iearn  a  reasonable  amoont 
of  modestj.  The  reallj  great  men  of  the  âge — the  thinkers  and 
the  doers-^blason  not  tibeir  domestic  enjoyments,  their  g<»ngi 
and  comings,  to  the  worid  ;  why  then  shouid  the  falselj  and  the 
conFontionaUj  great  do  so  ?  Our  newspapers,  we  baye  been  told, 
are  the  mirrors  of  our  âge.  We  accept  the  metaphor  ;  and  we  add 
to  it,  that  the  puffing  aristocracy  are  the  vulgur  ambitious  ^rhfi 
make  use  of  their  we^th-bought  diamonds  to  scrateh  their  names 
<m  the  aH-reflecting  mîrror;  degrading  themselFes  while  Ûn^f 
disfigure  the  glass  !  A.  B.  R. 
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Wli»t  ^  ^tio  18  it  to  9Qfi  a  proper  genU^man  to  I^tb  8fw:li  a  cm%  in  his 
tieck  tbat  he  cannot  look  backward.  Yet  no  lietter  îs  he  who  duinot  see 
behind  hhd  the  aetions  whidi  long  since  were  performed.  Histoff  makedi  a 
ywmg  man  to  )m  eld,  %i^àettt  eiUier  «linkiei  or  grej  hafan  ;  privilegiBg  hiai 
.«M  ftba  oi^pmMoe  ^f  agb^  -wiU^out  either  tb«  k^nnitiaB  or  iBconvenieneet 
M(be^eo£  Yoa,  it  oot  onelj  maketli  tlmig9  past,  présent  ;  but  inableth  one  to 
mak^  a  riadonall  conjecture  of  things  to  corne.  For  thU  world  affordeth  no 
Hew  accidents,  but  in  the  same  eense  -wlierein  -we  eaH  it  a  new  moon;  which  ia 
1^  eld  one  in  anoUiar  ahapa,  and  yet  ne  other  tban  wlutt  kad  b^en  fonnerly. 
<M  «ftiosf  ntmm  «gain,  fitfbiRM  «rar  "«ith  apna  m»w  tM  ^éS»rw^  wm»- 


GBJiBTm,  THE  EIGHTfi. 

KBNBT  THE   3£C0NP  A]^B  THOMAS  à  BECKfST^ 

1I64--*1170.  WheA  Fortune  failed  to  aoeompBià  for  ^ 
idAOgbi^  of  Honrj  tha  First,  hêÀ  boen  largdj  burisked  on  her 
mm,  Henry  Plantftg^iet  was  already  ike  powerful  Boyereign 
«f  extemsiFo  temtories,  whon  Stephen's  deatk  bequeaiiîhed  hun 
ihe  mmereigaAy  of  England.  From  his  father,  Toursûne  and 
*A*joa  had  descended  to  him  ;  from  hic  mo^r,  Normandj  ami 
Malee  ;  and  by  sudden  mutdage  wîth  £lean<^  of  Poitou  (bU 
weeks  aftor  bar  divorce  Irom  Louis  ihe  ^ewenÛL  for  alleged  gat 
li^ries  at  Antioch  during  tke  latt  <n'Uâade)/  he  beeame  aaîsed  of 
iàke  Duehj  of  Aoquitaine,  eomprisîng  the  wfaole  vestem  ooafift  of 
ÏVanoe  f^om  the  moula  of  the  Loire  to  the  îocA  of  the  F jrenee^ 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  knelt  to  Louis  to  do  homage  for  the 
sevien  provinces  of  Poitou,  Sainto^ie,  Auv^gne,  Perigord» 
limousin,  AngommHS,  and  Guienne  ;  and  rose,  a  vassal  moie 
powerful  than  his  lord.  He  was  twentj-one  when  he  rode  with  ^ 
nfdenÂîd  retînne  of  fopeign  barons  iiào  Winchester  to  râeeive 
liOBiage  fœr  his  last  and  greatest  aequîsition.  £leiuu>r  was  crowsed 
hf  his  side  on  the  19th  of  Deeember,  1154  ;  and  the  largest  eoiD- 
eounM  that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  the  great  al^y  and  lîille 

♦  CQutoed  trom  p«g^  377. 
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straggling  TiDage  of  Westminster,  welcomed  wiih  rapturoos  agree- 
ment  the  first  English  king  of  the  great  name  of  Plantagenet. 

The  y oung  Borereign  was  not  pnfÎMnitiar  with  the  country  he  was 
oalled  to  goyem.     miile  his  mother  contested  her  birthright  witfa 
Stephen,  he  had  been  placed  in  the  household  of  his  natoral  nnde» 
the  great  Earl  of  Gloucester  ;  and  hère,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
Tailmg  costom,  he  was  disciplined  in  îhe  expert  and  yalorous  exercises 
of  the  âge.     He  danced,  rôde»  hawked,  hnnted,  tilted,  fought  :  his 
way  to  knighihood.    His  anele*s  house  was  a  perfect  collège  of 
chiyalry.     From  that  eari's  singular  example,  too,  he  acquired 
knowledge  anîd  taste  in  letters  ;  and  from  the  ciyil  war  in  progress 
at  the  time,  deriyed  an  early  and  salutary  dread  of  such  scènes  of 
bmtalising  strife.     It  was  noted  as  remarkable  eyen  in  his  boy- 
hood  ihat,  thongh  famons  for  his  success  in  explmts  of  anns,  he 
preferred  ihe  hnnting  to  the  tilting  groond.     To'this  it  was  added 
that,  in  i^ite  of  his  Norman  speech  a^d  short  Anjou  coat  {{(à 
which  last  he  got  the  name  of  Curi  Momtle),  there  was  yery 
plainly  yisîble  in  his  yeins  his  mother 's  Saxod  blood.    He  had  ihe 
Wly  person  and  majestic  strength  of  the  Oonquerpr,  bat  the 
light  hair  and  ruddy  laugh  of  the  conquered.     The  romantic  bril- 
liancy  of  tempérament,  Ihe  gay  wit,  the  daring  spirit  of  adyentnre, 
ihe  fitful  and  passionate  despotism,  which  marked  the  great-grand- 
son  of  William  the  Nonnan,  were  neighboured  by  the  solid  worth^ 
the  rongh  good  fellowship,  the  broad  frank  hnmow,  and  the  un- 
heeding  loye  of  indulgence  and  of  pleasure,  which  proclaimed  the 
descendant  of  Egbert  the  Saxon.     That  which  kept  him  the 
greatest  of  kings,  and  that  which  made  him  the  most  imbaf^y  of 
men,  were  already  yisible  in  him.    The  first  of  his  two  iUegitimale 
sons  was  bom  to  him  two  years  before  his  marrîage.     He  was 
not  seyenteen  when  his  intrigue  irith  Rosamund  de  OlifFord  began 
(the  fruitful  thème  of  fictions  that  baye  suryiyed  till  now)  ;  and  he 
was  not  twenty  when  he  receiyed  from  Eleanor,  his  elder  by  at 
least  ten  years  of  tamished  famé,   that  bitter,  thom-planted 
dower,  which  waits  so  commonly  on  marriages  of  conyenience  and 
ambition. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  English  soyereignty,  howey^,  ail  went 
well.  In  the  pageantries  of  the  coronation  Eleanor  bore  her  part  ; 
she  had  the  proyençal  taste  for  poetry  and  song,  and  took  npoa 
herself  the  direction  of  a  rude  dramatic  festiyid.  *  She  stood  by 
when  the  powerful  barons  swore  fealty  to  her  two  infant  boys  ; 
and  no  shadow  from  the  fortunes  of  the  children  of  her  riyal,  less 
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fortimate  if  not  more  fràil,  could  jet  baye  fallen  between  her  and 
ber  husband. 

HeinyB  first  act  of  state  was  to  confinn  to  bis  Noiman  and 
Saxon  Babjects  tbe  rigbts  and  liberties  gnaranteed  to  tbem  in 
tbe  Cbarter  of  Henry  tbe  First.  He  tben  appointed  bis  great 
officers  ;  and  witb  bow  strong  a  band  be  meant  to  administev 
jîistice,  was  sbown  in  bis  nomination  of  tbe  £arl  of  Leicester  for 
grand  justiciarj,  witb  ample  powers.  Confidence  was  at  tbe  same 
time  gîyen  to  tbe  towns  and  cities,  now  stroggling  into  importance 
bj  tbe  belp  of  cbarters  and  fiscal  exemptions  carried  against 
tbe  barons,  bj  tbe  issue  of  a  new  coinage  of  standard  weigbt 
and  puritj.  But  tbere  remained  a  tbing  to  do  for  tbe  security 
of  tbe  commonwealtb,  from  wbicb  tbe  danger  and  difficulty  mîgbt 
baye  wamed  off  a  stonter  beart  tban  Henry's.  Tbe  manner  in 
wbicb  be  set  about  it  proyed  bis  capacity  to  goyem. 

He  called  togetber  a  conncil  of  tbe  great  nobles.  As  I  baye 
before  remarked,  tbis  council,  under  our  early  Norman  kings,  was 
only  anotber  form  of  tbe  Saxon  Witan.  A  greater  misappreben- 
sdon  of  onr  constitutîonal  bistory  cannot  exist,  tban  tbat  wbicb 
wonld  suppose  it  but  tbe  rude  commencement  of  our  modem  House 
of  Lords.  Tbe  idea  of  an  bereditary  House  of  Lords  did  not  at 
ibis  time  exist  in  England.  A  barony  consisted  of  so  many 
koigbts'  fées  ;  in  otber  words,  of  so  many  estâtes  from  wbicb  tbe 
seryices  of  a  knigbt  was  due  ;  and  a  baron  claimed  bis  summons, 
not  as  a  lord  (eyen  tbe  coronet  was  not  wom  till  mucb  later),  but 
as  a  proprietor.  Tbe  council,  in  a  word,  was  distinctly  représenta- 
tiye.  Its  dignity  was  territorial,  and  resulted  from  tbe  possession  of 
fiefs  of  land.  If  tbese  fiefs  were  forfeited,  aUenated,  or  lost,  tbe 
dignity  departed  witb  tbem.  Tbe  council  assembled, — Henry  sub* 
mitted  to  tbem  an  opinion  wbicb  be  bad  obtained  from  tbe  most 
skilful  lawyers  of  bis  kingdom,  to  tbe  effect  tbat  tbe  ancient  de* 
mesnes  of  tbe  crown  were  of  so  sacred  and  inaliénable  a  nature,  tbat 
no  lengtb  of  time  or  tenure  could  giye  a  rigbt  of  prescription  against 
tbe  claim  of  succeeding  princes.  His  object  was  manifest.  He  bad 
resolyed  to  strengtben  aie  tbrone,  and  re-establisb  its  more  direct 
communication  witb  tbe  people,  by  suppressing  tbe  petty  tyran- 
nies engendered  in  tbe  late  unnatural  strife,  and  re-opening  a  way 
tbrougbout  tbe  land  for  tbe  equal  current  of  justice.  It  was  a  pro- 
position tbe  reyerse  of  welcome  to  many  members  of  tbe  council, 
but  sanction  could  not  be  witbbeld  from  it.  Tbe  people  called  tbe 
oasâes  of  thèse  feudal  tyrants^  dens  of  tbieyes  ;  aâd  to  purge  and 


éle»Bae  tke  eouniiy  ot  Hkmxxt  "He&rj'u  tcpaaU  and  Tfi«Mk  hsA 
slreadj  crowded  eagerlj  by  âiousands  round  his  aUuidAr^»  in 
Aiisw^  to  his  summcms. 

In  thîs  galbuit,  ftirennoua  Ubour,  Ae  first  fewy#ar8  of  Id«  reig& 
w«r6  wisaly  pAMod*  £)lev^  bmndred  fort»  and  eastleo»  whioli  hftd  fer 
morotbAatweniyy6trsbee&  tbe  twror  «ndbâneof  tbedefeocdvie 
popidation,  by  who89  plunder  tbeir  fof«>ciou0  lords  susUl^^d  theis- 
nmwi,  ha  l6?«Ued  to  the  ground.  From  the  pewerfiil  Barl<tf 
Albemftfla»  who  bad  reîgiMd  ia  Yorkshir^  m  »  soYereign,  hê 
wrested  the  oaitle  af  ^oarborough  ;  and  from  Bogv  Earl  ot  Hero- 
ford,  he  foroad  tba  aurraiidâr  of  (ha  ca^da  of  Gbvoagter.  fiagar's 
f athar  bad  raeaiiNid  bis  earldom  &r  sarnaea  io  Matilda  i  bis  pat^ 
tba  <4d6st  whkh  peaord»  for  «9  tbo  advantagf»  thaa  aiuiezed  to 
an  aaridiuB,  bad  soaurod  bii»  wjtb  biii  tîtio  tba^aatle  and  woai  o£ 
Hereford,  the  sonrioas  of  thraa  kni^^  or  ba«o»a  md  of  tb^ir 
ratabara,  throa  manon  ftom  tha  royal  deinaanaai  a  fiNreat»  aad  ft 
i^bt  to  tha  tbird  pansy  <d  tbo  rmita  of  tha  city,  and  tha  t&M 
panny  of  Ûm  annui  ariiing  Uom  oauaaa  triad  in  tbe  eourt»  of  A$ 
«oonty  ;  and  he  bad  to  loma  axtant  Justifiod  bis  graat  r^war^»  by 
ramaining  true  to  MatiJda  to  tha  laat.  But  ^anFy  adnûttod  w>  ^ 
«eptionB  to  bia  polky  <m  tbe  graund  of  party  claiœs.  He  doalt  oHt 
to  the  partiaana  ^  bis  mother»  and  to  thoaa  of  ^eph^,  tbo  saiDf 
atem  measura  of  equaUty ,  Tbe  potant  and  crual  Ëarî  of  Nottingbam 
was  driyan  from  tbo  fciogdom  ;  mnry  of  Winchastor  (wbo  «jmwnad 
Hatilda)  not  leaa  wiaaly  fled,  leasing  six  streog  aaatles  to  bjB  rased 
to  tbe  ground  ;  aftar  obs^nato  and  proUmgod  rasbta^ea>  bo  roduoal 
fn  pofsoii  Hugbda  UortÎBior's  eai^es  oi  ^nigmtfih,  Glaobury,  ani 
Wigmore  ;  a^  bo  foraad  Halcolm»  tbo  bing  of  Scota,  to  teaiffi 

K «session  of  tbo  ikr^  border  aountiea  of  Nortbinnborlwd,  Cmr 
rland,  uid  Wastmoreland,  and  to  aaoapt  ia  tbeir  pla«a  â» 
«arldom  of  HuBtiQgdon,  in  some  sort  jostly  abiiwod  by  tbav 
Soottiab  prinoaa  in  rigbt  tjf  a  doseant  ffom  Waltbaof» 

Great  ware  tha  d^gars  and  tbe  loila  undergono  by  Hoimt  i* 
tbo  years  rasolutoly  giran  to  tb{s  ^ngly  vork»  and  tmoe  bo  owa4 
bis  lue  to  the  darotion  of  Us  folWora.  Of  thèse  ike  moat  pi^ 
OBiinent  was  a  churcbmaB,  archdeeoon  of  C^terbuiy»  whow  tb# 
Arohbisbop  Theobald,  a  truated  old  adharont  of  tbo  JPlantag^mt 
£unily  and  Henry *s  first  ministar  and  adriaar,  bad  reoommoadai 
to  the  young  king's  offl^ymeot.  Tha  arcbdoaaonry  of  Cailt»' 
bury  was  tben  tbe  riobest  àigmtj  of  &a  «hurcb,  after  tbo  bidMi|>ria# 
and  abboya*    Andin  H^  âge  ci  opjao^  wanrior^,  wb^n  tbo  ooi# 


BXii  the  c«at  of  mail  were  wom  aUeroatdljr,  and  the  b^d  wUdi 
raised  tbe  crueifiz  on  the  cUy  of  &sti?al  wiekled  the  sirord  in  the 
4U y  of  batUe»  thwo  had  boen  no  sush  daring  or  brîlUimt  exaio^ 
jo(  the  churoh  militant  as  Arehdeaowi  Thomas  à  Beebet. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  trader,  one  of  the  principal  of 
the  London  citions.  The  idea  of  his  low  birth,  and  of  the  mai*- 
vellous  circumAtanoes  that  attended  it,  which  do  not  find  ^aoe  in 
the  popular  chronioles  (John  of  Brompton  6rst  records  them)  till 
two  centuries  after  his  death,  must  be  rc^eoted  from  Mitbéntic 
historj.  A  citizen  of  liOndon  in  this  reigii  ranked  with  a  baron 
in  importance  ;  and  Beeket's  faUier  wm  able  to  place  him  m  his 
xîhildhood  under  the  care  of  the  ci^Kms  of  Merton,  imd  to  continue 
the  studios  of  bis  boyhood  in  the  bost  scbools  of  Oxford,  of  Paris, 
ma  of  London.  No  eontemptiUe  places  of  study,  if  jndged  bj 
HmT  fruits  in  tho  roign  to  which  we  bave  arrived.  The  son  of  an 
obecure  English  monk  now  sat  in  the  ^bair  of  St.  Peter.  Jdbn 
of  Salisbury  s  classieal  accomplisbm^tA  bad  obt^ned  him  Enit^ean 
réputation.  Peter  <^  Blois  wrote  Greek.  Latinitf  begmi  to  be 
so  pure  that  a  bisbop  ooiild  not  risk  his  cpor^uehai  witbout  the 
reirard  of  a  loud  laugh.  And  when  Fit?  gtephon  ^ays  of  the 
metropoUtan  scholars  that  thej  diûly  'torquent  enthymemata^' 
the  good  archdeaeon  will  bave  us  perçoive  that  he  bas  hims^  tiyned 
OTor  tibe  page  f)S  Jwoenah  From  thèse  sebools  Becket  bad 
emerged,  a  Hvelj  and  lettered  youth  ;  and  on  Im  fatb^ *s  death 
vas  taken  into  the  bouse  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  With  lliis 
patronage  he  trayelled  abroad  ;  attended  the  best  foreign  leeturee 
ci  civil  and  canon  Uw  ;  and  returned  to  tiiko  the  place  of  the 
primate 's  most  intimaie  adviser,  He  bad  obtainod  his  arch- 
àeaoonry,  and  was  older  than  the  kipg  by  sixteen  years,  when 
Theobald  named  him  to  Henry. 

In  the  Saxon  citizen 's  son,  Plantagenet  discovered  a  spirit 
closely  akin  to  his  own.  His  tastes,  aecomplishments,  pursuits, 
aod  passions,  were  on  the  same  seale  of  potency  and  grandeur. 
They  laughed  and  fea^ted*  sl%idied,  played,  and  hunted  together  ; 
they  sealed  together  many  a  castle,  and  had  fought  their  dmng 
w^j  into  the  koep  by  eaeh  other's  side  ;  nor  did  any  man  marvdi, 
^r  «oy  eiqyectwit  Norman  baron  venture  to  complain,  when  Becket 
wa^  nao^ed  to  the  Chuicellorship  of  Ëdgland  before  Henry  had 
p(Mnpleted  his  second  year  of  sov^eignty.  The  Obancdilor  had 
no  authorîty  strictly  judieial  at  this  time,  nor  vmtil  ft  ceotury  l^er  ; 
bat  hf  wi^  k^epor  q{  Hm  ki^g  s  se«J,  «igoed  »11  graot»,  h«d 
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guardiansliip  of  ail  yacant  prelacies  and  baronîes»  took  h  seat  ir 
the  oouncil  without  summons,  and  was  in  continuai  tendance 
the  monarch.  Becket  had  hdd  the  office  bat  a  few  dajs,  when  ke 
was  also  made  tutor  totbe  joung  prince,  and  receîvedtbe  wardenr- 
sbip  of  the  Tower,  tbe  custody  of  tbe  castle  of  Berkbampstead^and 
tbe  bonour  of  E je  witb  tbe  serrices  of  a  bondred  and  fiftj  knigkts. 

Tbe  dignities  so  larisbly  bestowed  were  taken  witb  as  krge  and 
free  a  band.  Tbe  bouse  of  tbe  Cbancellor  riyalled  in  its  careless 
splendour  tbe  palace  of  tbe  soyereign  ;  and  men  knew  not  wbicb  eqm- 
page  was  noblest,  tbe  fayourite's  or  tbe  king's.  Ejiigbts  enroUed 
tbemselyes  bis  yassab,  and  offered  bim  spontaneous  bornage.  He 
took  precedence  of  ail  tbe  lay  barons,  and  kept  open  table  for 
wbomeyer  pleasure  or  business  attracted  to  tbe  court.  His  secre- 
tarj  Fitz  Stepben  giyes  us  tbe  record  of  tbese  glories  of  his 
master  ;  and  stops  tbe  mention  of  bis  gorgeous  yessels  of  sUyer 
and  gold,  bis  cosôy  yiands,  bis  rare  and  abundant  wines,  and  his 
ricbly  babited  pages  and  seryitors,  to  tell  us  ibat  wben  tbe  unin- 
yited  guests  were  too  numerous  to  baye  places  at  the  table,  the 
Cbancellor  was  careful,  tbat  tbej  migbt  not  soil  tbeir  dresses  when 
tbey  sate  upon  tbe  floor,  to  baye  tbe  floor  daily  coyered  -with.  fresh 
bay  or  straw.  Wben  be  trayelled  to  Paris  on  tbe  business  of  the 
State,  bis  grandeur  set  men  manrelling  on  wbat  could  be  the 
grandeur  of  bis  master.  As  tbe  Frencbmen  saw,  slowly  passing, 
bis  trains  of  waggons  and  sumpter  borses,  eacb  of  tbe  latter 
ridden  by  a  monkey,  wbile  tbe  groom  remained  bebind  upon  his 
knees  ;  bis  countless  bounds,  bawks,  buntsmen,  and  falconers; 
bis  bundreds  of  ricbly  armed  knigbts  and  nobles,  witb  tbeir  sbield- 
bearing  esquires,  led  cbargers,  and  noble  following  of  gentle- 
men's  sons  ;  bimself  appearing  last,  in  easy  conyerse  witb  one  or 
two  cbosen  friends  •; — ^tbey  cotdd  but  exclaim  in  wonder  to  each 
other,  'Wbat  manner  of  man  must  tbe  King  of  England  be, 
'  wben  his  Cbancellor  trayels  in  such  state  !  ' 

Henry  cared  little  for  such  tbings  bimself,  and,  taking  lus 
cbancellor  by  the  ear,  would  affect  to  laugb  at  bis  finery  ;  but  in 
secret  he  enjoyed  it  ail.  For  it  was  tumed  to  other  uses  tban  of 
mère  dazzling  show.  It  played  tbe  part  in  Becket 's  statesman- 
sbip,  wbicb  in  bis  churchmansbip  self-denial  and  mortification 
played.  Henry  neyer  had  a  more  able  secular  minister.  Whether 
as  negotiator  or  warrior,  abroad  or  at  home,  bis  power  and  his 
genius  stand  plainly  fortb  in  eyery  incident  of  tbe  first  seyen  years 
of  tbe  reign.     TJûs  is  not  tbe  place  for  such  détails  :  but  in  repres- 
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8Îon  of  baronial  tyrannies,  and  the  reetoratîon  of  internai  tnm- 
quillîty  ;  in  the  appointment  of  Bkilfui  judges  ;  in  everj  great 
measure  to  reform,  arrange»  and  encourage  trade  ;  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous  part.  And  witb  as  mncb  regard  for  justice,  as  con- 
tempt  for  toîL  He  fougbt  band  to  band  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  of 
ÛÈe  Toulouse  campaign  ;  tilted  victoriously  witb  tbe  most  famous 
Frencb  nobles  ;  and  at  tbe  bead  of  twelve  bundred  knigbts 
and  four  tbousand  cavaby,  wb(Hn  be  raised  and  maintained 
at  bis  own  cbarge,  was  foremost  in  every  enterprise.  It  was 
at  bis  wise  suggestion  Henry  excbanged  tbe  personal  services 
of  bis  yassals  in  tbis  campaign  for  pecuniary  aid,  tbe  first . 
soLîd  blow  tbat  mère  feudalism  bad  receiyed  ;  and  it  was  be  wbo 
counselled  tbe  king,  in  levying  tbe  scutage  on  tbe  respective 
knigbts*  fées,  to  exact  it  in  aie  same  proportion  from  Ibe  bisbops 
and  abbots  as  from  tbe  lay  yassals  of  tbe  Crown.  Wbere 
bis  band  fell  beaviest  no  man  knew.  Tbey  knew  only  wbere 
his  service  tended  ;  and  tbat  witb  bis  king  be  lived  as  witb  a 
brotber.  He  and  Henry  were  on  tbeir  way  to  bunt,  wben  tidings 
came  from  tbe  Bisbop  of  Hereford,  tbat  in  tbat  matter  of  tbe 
scutage  a  sword  bad  been  plunged  in  tbe  bosom  of  motber  cburcb, 
and  tbat  notbing  less  tban  excommunication  sbould  be  tbe  Cban- 
cellor's  reward.  Tbe  cbase  went  only  tbe  more  merrily  for  tbe 
news.  Wbat  cared  tbey  for  an  arrogant  bisbop  ?  Tbey  lived 
but  for  eacb  otber.  Tbey  bad  in  ail  tbings  cor  tmum  et  animam 
tmam.  Tbeir  gravest  duties,  and  tbôir  bigbest  pleasures,  even  to 
tbose  tbat  peradventure  sbould  bave  least  befitted  a  king  and  an 
arcbdeacon  chancelier,  tbey  shared  in  common. 

Tbe  death  of  primate  Tbeobald,  and  tbe  vacancy  of  the 
Archiépiscopal  See,  bad  yet  suggested  no  change  in  thèse  rela- 
tî(His.  Henry  did  not  iind  it  inconvénient,  on  state  grounds,  to 
take  some  few  months'  revenues  of  so  rich  a  see  into  his  own 
excbequer  ;  nor  bad  Becket  foimd  it  necessary  to  remonstrate 
on  grounds  ccclesiasticâl.  Thirteen  months  passed  thus.  The 
courtiers  bad  hinted  meanwhile  wbat  a  primate  the  Chancellor 
would  make  ;  and  the  Chancellor  bad  but  darkly  responded,  tbat 
he  knew  four  poor  priests  better  qualified  for  the  dignity  than  him- 
self.  But  Henry's  resolution  was  taken.  Wbat  had  been  done 
witb  the  pretences  and  tyrannies  of  the  lay  lords,  he  now  de- 
termined  to  attempt  witb  the  lords  of  the  churcb  ;  and  hère, 
in  bis  trusted  and  beloved  minister,  the  instrument  wàited  to 
his  band.      Both  were  in  France,  at  the  close  of  1161,  when 
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die  Kbg  told  Ui0  CksBCfdlor  stddénlj  to  pr«pia«  fée  m  rtifjég^ 
to  England.  *  In  a  few  d*jB>^  he  tiddêd,  '  joa  will  bd  Areili^ 
^  bÎBhop  of  Caaterbmy/  Bdekei  ûnàhaà  in  Hie  £M)e,  as  wiâx  sor^ 
prise  or  shame  ;  ^n  sBiîliAg,  looked  at  tlie  ooai  of  mail  be  wore, 
and  remarked  thai  he  bad  Mt  nvcb  of  Ae  appear»n«e  df  aer 
arehbiahop.  Henry  put  this  lavgtiiaglj'  aaide  ;  bvl  wken  ik& 
Chaneellor  8pok«  agaia,  it  was  în  gra^r  tone,  and  wîlh  aft  expveB-^ 
aion  m  his  hce  as  of  strong  contendîng  emotkid».  'I  shatt' 
'  hâve  eithM*  to  lose  mj  kmg*s  fatour,  or  to  saorîfioe  to  it  tbe  set-' 
'  Tice  of  mj  God.*  The  faToorite  knew  his  masier,  if  he  dkl  no^ 
jet  quite  know  himself  ;  the  master  hnew  himself  <mlj< 

Beokot  was  consecrated  Archhishop  ef  Caalerhiay  on  the  1^ 
d  Jane,  1162,  in  the  king*s  ehapel  at  Westmâister,  and  in  pre- 
sence  of  ail  the  great  nobility  of  Êaglatid,  who  attended  to  gratrff 
the  king.  '  A  miracle  *  a  miracle  !  '  exclakned  his  old  eneoiy 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  '  Hère  is  a  sol<Mer  changed  to  a  priesl  !— 
'  a  lajman  into  an  archbi^p  !  *  Bat  no  mali  kneir  as  jet  hoir 
miracnlons  the  change.  Henry  himself,  perhaps,  first  snspected  H, 
when  he  receired  from  the  neir  aronbîshop  the  seals  of  ikc 
chancellorship,  with  a  reqoest  that  he  woald  proride  ynùself 
another  chaneellor,  since  he  was  hudly  compétent  to  the  dnties  «f 
one  office,  much  less  of  two.  The  king  suppressed  his  mortifi^h 
tion  till  he  arrived  in  England,  and  again  stood  face  to  face  wiâh 
his  old  associate.     Thej  met  at  Sonthampton. 

Henry  was  little  prepared  for  the  change  that  appalled  la&k. 
They  had  been  apart  only  a  few  brief  menais  ;  bot  wfacim 
now  was  his  statcây  and  magnificent  chancelier,  his  princely 
and  gallant  entertainer,  bis  battle  and  boon  companion  ?  Tbere 
stood  beforo  him  a  rigid  and  seyere  aseetic,  an  hnmble  aad 
squalid  pénitent.  Beneath  the  gorgeons  robes  of  the  fut^hiepieee^ 
pal  office,  close  to  the  skin  of  their  wearer,  was  to  be  seen  the  roogh- 
est  saekck>th,  overran  with  yermin.  He  who  had  Inxnriously  t^  on 
the  choicest  yiands,  now  fed  sparîngly  on  \he  coarsest  fare.  Wine 
was  no  longer  his  drink,  bat  water  made  nauseous  by  bitter  herbe. 
Up  to  his  rery  neek,  wkere  nothing  heaTier  Hma  a  king's  haad 
had  lain, — nothing  less  délicate  than  the  jeweUed  arm  of  a  mis- 
tress, — ^were  yisible  marks  of  the  daily  strîpes  that  lacerated  hit 
naked  baek.  The  daily  entertainer  of  hiHidreds  of  high-boni 
nobles,  now,  as  each  moming  broke  on  his  retired  eell^  washed 
npon  his  beiMkd  knees  the  feet  of  thîrteen  misérable  beggan» 
refreshed  tbem  with  food,  and  gave  to  each  four  pièces  of  simr« 
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It  is  posBil^lé  iktÂ  wbll#  Miûe  tuoh  ihoiii^t  pMMd  ihrough  tka 
itdfid  of  Henrf ,  hô  0*ir  Beoket  oao«  agftiii  as»  tindl  then^  fae  hi^  Met» 
lam  always  ;  iîùâ  nérved  hkxÏMlf  foar  a  struggk,  in  whioh,  tmsntNkie^ 
hy  0trî{»es  or  saokd^th,  ^lai  midatuitéd  coorage»  that  ierj  t^Dper» 
làai  dafing  spirit,  l^  that  kaughty  heari,  wmM  measiire  thaoi^ 
B^^f^  àeteely  and  loâcoiiiprofiiisiiiglj  agaînst  his  own.  He  ifroold 
iMSËCrre  kim  im^banged,  if  he  Wievdd  him  sinea^  ;  and  feel  that 
bè  iiad  bai  aU«red  Mb  obJ6cls  of  am1»iioii.  To  a  man  of  Heory's 
t€â9fpetam«i^,  at  octCè  iffîp^toouB  Mid  deciAîvéy  ihh  extrême  of  mor« 
tteeatkn  and  d«lf4eiiial  w<Kdd  seeiii  a  aol  dîfficah  tranaltion  froift 
tàe  extremitj  cf  rioi  and  aelf-indulgenee.  The  1ms  danger 
of  r^apse  ¥m  n^Ottbtedly  so  seeured.  Nor  was  H  to  take  a 
Yolgar  or  uD^rincety  yiew  thus  to  think  his  fayourite  and  his  foo 
tbe  sacae.  H^iy  iraâ  aot  Unli^ilmr  with  the  attitude  taken  hy 
Be^ket.  In  a  less  formidable  ftha|>e  it  bad  alreadj  threatened 
Ma  throne.  It  was  to  cffta  himself  agMnst  it  he  had  giyen  the  reiy 
power,  which  was  now,  in  his  despite,  to  be  nsed  for  its  mainte^ 
nance.  Less  iti  dotibt  of  his  ola  ehanceUor's  aiaeeritj,  than  in 
opem  aâd  resoliite  ^alike  of  pretenoes  that  had  noter  been  popular 
in  England,  the  kifig  took  his  stand.  As  a  matter  of  state  polity 
he  ir^d  èght  ^  bat^o  oot.  And  he  fought  it  fairlj.  He 
net^  taunted  Becket  in  ils  course  with  what  had  ami»sed  their 
old  hoitfs  ei  coniderace.  He  neter  reminded  him  of  the  dajs  when 
Ûtej.  ooanted  up  the  Popes  that  had  been  mnrdered,  deposed»  or 
exiled  ;  irhen  they  jested  orer  the  Vicars  of  Christ  whom  rebel 
arms  or  pilktged  treasiires  had  raised  and  suppcniied  ;  or  when 
tbej  hraghed  at  redtal  of  the  manj  princelj  courtezans,  whoi 
had  dispensed  the  poirer  to  bind  and  loose,  and  had  held  in  their 
control  the  sueeession  of  Si.  Peter. 

Bediet  himself  thought  of  such  things  no  more.  Befbre  the  vast 
image  of  Hildebrand,  tb^  had  ^nded  frmi  his  thoughts  for  eyer. 
Tliere  ec/M  noi  bnt  bars  been  something  strcaigly  eaptiyating  to 
a  mind  hke  M»,  in  the  career  of  that  great  pontiff.  With  the 
primacy  on  a  snddén  in  his  grasp,  it  iras  indeed  no  maryel  that  snob 
a  eareer  had  as  snddenlj  taken  both  his  reason  and  his  fancy 
pris(^er  ;  and  it  would  be  diffîonlt  noi  to  beëeye  that  some  thon^t 
of  the  lasi  oeenpani  of  the  Vatican  bad  also  its  share  of  influenee,  ia 
siM^ping  the  destiny  so  nneipectediy  thrown  open  to  him.  In  tho 
/ear  ci  Henrj'd  accession^  an  Ënglishman  of  ^e  lowest  birth. 
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NicbolAf  Breakiqpeare,  had  ascended  ihe  papal  thitme  wiib  the  tîde 
of  Adrian  the  Fourth  ;  and  noi  aèrent  j  yean  had  pasaed  since  ihe 
Toiee  of  Hildebrand  declared  ihis  throne  to  be  but  the  temporal 
emblem  of  a  uniyenal  spiritual  auihorit j,  holding  absolute  feudal 
,  juriidiction  oyer  the  leaser  auihoritj  of  kings  and  nobles.  Let  it 
be  granted  that»  with  the  first  sudden  impulse  of  his  new  dignitjy 
BeÂet  at  once  ascended  to  that  largest  contemplation  of  its  Bcape 
and  objects  ;  and  the  personal  ambiti<m  he  mingled  with  it,  need 
not  greatly  impair  its  grandeur.  He  had  undertaken  at  the  least 
no  holiday  or  idle  game.  From  John  of  Salisbury»  who  had  carried 
the  congratulations  of  Englishmen  to  their  countrymen,  he  had 
leamed  with  what  sorrowful,  sad  retrospection»  even  the  powerfol 
and  fortunate  Breakspeare  looked  back  at  his  humble  days.  In 
his  cell  of  St.  Rufus,  he  said,  he  had  tasted  happness  ;  but  in  his 
ascent  to  greatness  he  had  been  harassed  at  eyery  step  with 
additional  cares:  beholders  might  ihink  the  Tiara  a  spLendid 
crown  ;  he  had  found  it  a  crown  of  thoms.  But  it  was  eyen  such 
an  iron  crown  ihat  the  greater  and  stemer  spirit  of  Beçket  pre- 
ferred  and  coyeted. 

Admitting  so  much  sîncerity,  then,  onboth  sides,  the  character  of 
thestruggle  thatfoUowed  between  opponents  so  nearly  matched,  must 
be  discriminated  on  other  than  personal  grounds.  It  inyolyed  ihe 
whole  mighty  question  of  the  arrangement  of  human  society.  Becket 
stood  upon  the  claim  put  forth  by  Hildebrand.  Like  him  he 
would  hâve  made  govemment  théocratie,  and  set  the  Church  at  its 
head,  unquestioned  and  suprême.  He  would  baye  drawn  together 
mnder  one  sole  Suzerain  authority,  the  entire  territory  of  Chris- 
tian Europe  ;  and  made  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  RiHne  the  centre 
and  metropolis  of  dominion  through  the  wide  and  yarious  extent  of 
ail  civilised  nations.  To  Henry  it  seemed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  such  centralisation  of  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  fatal  to 
ihe  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  liberty  of  liie  world.  He  and 
his  chancelier  had  laboured  hitherto  to  reduce  ail  autocracies  and 
tyrannies,  and  alone  and  unassisted  he  would  continue,  against  his 
primate,  that  good  work.  Not  necessarily  was  the  question  implied, 
whether  spiritual  interests  were  or  were  not  of  higher  importance 
than  temporal  interests  ;  any  more  than  whether  a  firm  belief  in 
Christianity  should  imply  a  total  subjection  of  the  Ymderstanding,  of 
the  heart  and  the  will,  of  the  active  and  the  intellectual  powers,  to 
ecclesiastical  domination.  Not  so,  happily  for  the  people  whom 
Vie  govemed,  was  thîs  resolute  prince  disposed  to  renounce  his 
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social  and  civil  duties.  By  God's  eyee  he  swore  that  W.  priesta, 
should  not  be  relieved  of  liie  restraints  of  Law,  nor  bis  England 
made  subject  to  a  Foreign  Power.  In  eyento  tbat  bi^pened 
througb  tbe  contest,  be  was  rude,  reckless,  and  pasûonate  ;  for. 
mucb  of  tbe  work  be  was  called  to  do  could  not  bj  more  délicate, 
wajs  be  done  ;  bnt  tbere  seldom  fails  to  be  visible  in  bim  a  strong 
comprebension  of  tbe  vital  trutb  wbicb  was  afterwards  wrougbt  ont 
witb  sucb  breadtb  and  potencj  in  Ëngland.  Asserting  tbe  necessary 
rightB  Of  temporal  princes,  and  maintaining  the  independent  vigour 
of  civil  govemment,  be  maintained  and  asserted,  in  effect,  Beligious 
Liberty  and  Eqnal  Laws  ;  for  bappilj  tbe  soil  was  even  now  not 
iinprepared  to  receive  tbat  wbolesome  seed.  I  bave  sbown  wbat 
influences  from  yet  earlier  religions  struggles  still  lingered  and 
bad  power  in  England  ;  and  tbat  bere,  even  witbin  tbe  direct 
and  fi-owning  sbadow  of  tbe  papacy,  tbe  rigbts  of  intellect  bad 
been  claimed,  and  its  duties  exercised. 

Tbe  contest  of  Henry  and  Becket  lasted  moretban  eigbtyears. 
But  tbe  minutest  détail  of  its  course  would  less  avail  our  présent 
3>urpose  tban  one  or  two  salient  examples  of  tbe  leading  matters 
in  dispute.  In  a  succeeding  cbapter  tbe  resuit  and  effect  on  tbe 
subséquent  reign  of  Henry  will  be  sbown.  Tbe  contest  seems  to 
me  to  bave  been  virtually  decided,  wben  tbe  swords  of  Tracy  and 
Fitzurse  were  so  unbappÛy  flung  into  tbe  scale.  Becket 's  murder 
superinduced  otber  considérations,  of  wbicb  tbe  Vatican,  wbicb  bad 
tbrougbout  placed  its  tbunders  at  bis  service,  knew  well  witb 
deepest  art^to  avail  itself.  But  tbese  considérations  do  not  arise 
till  tbe  later  incidents  of  Henry's  rule  and  policy  come  to  be  con- 
sidered  along  witb  tbem. 

Tbe  primate  must  be  said  to  bave  first  flung  down  tbe  gage, 
promptly  taken  up  by  tbe  king.  He  commenced  proceedings  for 
tbe  recovery  of  possessions,  lands,  and  castles,  wbicb  be  said  bad 
been  wron^iilly  witbdrawn  from  tbe  arcbiepiscopal  see.  No  grant, 
he  said,  no  lengtb  of  possession,  no  royalty  of  ownersbip,  could 
hold  against  tbe  daims  of  tbe  cburcb.  He  demanded  from  tbe 
king  bimself  tbe  castle  of  Rocbester.  From  tbe  Earl  of  Olare» 
wbo  bad  beld  tbe  flef  since  tbe  Conquest,  be  demanded  tbe  castle 
and  barony  of  Tunbridge.  And  otber  vast  possessions  be  in  like 
manner  forcibly  claîmed  from  tbeir  existing  lay  proprîetors.  Tbe 
king  met  and  defeated  bim  on  every  claim. 

He  next  asserted  bis  rigbt  to  présent  to  ail  bénéfices  in  tbe 
manors  of  bis  tenants,     William  de  Synsford,  a  nûlitary  tenant 
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hoUBng  m  capUe  of  ibe  crown  as  well  m  of  tb»  Mchi^mq^  Me, 
foreibly  ejaotad  a  priest  wliom  Bocket  bad  oollatod  to  tbe  rootoiy 
«£  hii  manor,  aad  as  lord  of  tbo  manor  daimed  dUpotml  of  dm 
H^âng.  Tbe  accbbUhop  m^  tbe  daim  bj  •xconuminioatioi^  of  tb^ 
lonL  Tbere  waa  Mmetbiog  ai  oiioe  ludiccoua  and  roelanchoty  in 
j^  earij  asBortioii  of  tbe  sioniinous  powor  wbû^  bo  «d  la^Âlj 

j^jad  wUb  tbif  dispentation  of  fuierdiots  toA  Cufaa»,  vbicb 
mee  whb  one  fell  breatb  to  reduce  to  ioapjHreoiaUa  vamtiet^ 
if  iiot  ta  intolarabb»  roîieries,  ail  tbe  glones  aod  tbe  C(nn£ort9 
flf  thk  tnaaitcay  world,  aa  a  wilful  cbild  plajs  aad  tiîwopb» 
witb  (ume  ne#  found  toy.  In  anawer  to  Bemy'a  inalant  demràd, 
in  snppvt  of  an  acknoWledged  prerogatire,  fîu-  a  witbdrawal  of 
tbe  aentente  on  Eynafbrd  aa  boMing  of  tbe  Crown,  be  bangbtilj 
«iiiwevad»  ibat  it  waa  iu>t  for  tiie  Crown  to  détermine  wbo  abould 
be  excommunicated  or  wbo  abidved.  l^otwitbatanding,  tbe  Uw 
waa  again  iao  dear  for  hia  oontinued  xesistanoe»  and  agaia  Henry 
tnnnijijied. 

It  ww  now  tbe  king'a  tum,  indeed  it  became  bis  dutj,  te 
«aaiime  tbe  o£Fentive.  A  pneat,  Pbilip  de  Bioia,  bad  dsbaïudied 
tbe  daagbter  of  a  respectable  man,  and  afterwards  œuidered  tbe 
fatber  tbat  be  migbt  not  be  disturbed  in  bis  guilty  intercourse. 
Bot,  Koce  tbe  Conqueror'a  séparation  of  ibe  eode^iastioal  from 
1^  eiTil  jurisdiotion,  tbe  dergy  bad  gradually  olaimed  eaMmfition 
from  seotdar  penakioa^  and  placed  tbeinu»dTes  witbin  canon  law  ;  tjkœ 
^«anons  excli^ed  elergymen  from  judgmenta  of  Ubod^  preambing 
'Oïdy  degradallony  fine^  imprisonment,  or  flagellation  4  &nd  tliere  waa 
no  civil  power  to  reacb  enormous  crimes,  if  commi^ed  by  a  j^ieat* 
Senry  bad  long  meditated  a  obange  in  ibis.  More  tbi^i  a  hun- 
^dred  simikr  bomiddes  bad  corne  witbin  bis  bnowledge  in  tbe  laat 
te&  years.  For  tbe  clérical  privilèges  sbeltered  ail  admitted  to  ibe 
tonsure,  wbeiher  afiarwards  received  or  not  into  holy  ord^rs  ;  and 
tbe  tonmre  bad  become  tbe  common  rasource  of  tbe  most  aban^ 
xdoned  criminals.  He  now  demanded  tbat  Pbilip  de  Sr^  should 
be  brongbt  before  a  civil  trtbonaL  and  suffer,  if  conyieied,  tbe 
penalty  of  bis  atrocions  crime.  Backet  met  tbe  d^nand  by  plaiôiig 
Pbilip  ont  of  tbe  king*s  reaeh,  in  isu^tody  <rf  bis  dioocin»  ;  jnd 
^e  matter  was  brougbt  to  issue. 

Henry  sunimoned  tbe  biabops  to  attend  him  at  WestmnÉber, 
aad  Beck^  anawened  tbe  sununons  witb  tbe  nsat.  He  d^ï^O^d  to 
tbem  ^  eotruption  of  tbeir  courts, .  and  jStigmatiMd  jls  %  yS^ 


^pmc^oe  Jhtt  commqUImii  «f  'punishment  for  momj  ^fimrehf  tbey 
•had  «fi^  leviad  frpm  l^e  people  iu  a  year  more  thuB  h»  had  Mm- 
«df  ialum  for  the  veeecMilios  of  tfae  etate.  H«  saîd  tka^  a  ckctoal 
/Qfifeiider  shouM  be  «nbj^otod  to  a  penalty  ail  tbe  mvpû  «aveie 
lieoaose  he  bad  abused  a  «baractor  «o  aaor^d.  Aiid  be  reqmrei 
■tbmr  ooneent,  for  iim  fii^vro,  (bat  wben  eonl^mMiiioal  perwNii 
^dmifld  ba  00  far  adgudged  g^Btf  ef  aar  orima  bj  Ibmr  ««m  biibi^ 
And  clérical  judges,  as  to  bave  incurredtba  penalty  of/d^gradaMoR, 
4bej  obonld  b^  atraîgbtway  trMMifetrod  for  due  ai»l  pr^»ar  piuûsb- 
fl(i^t  to  tbe  baads  c^^e  oml  power.  Frem  tbtn  net  wnrea^onable 
pn^D^al  H  tft  snppo9ed  ^  bisbeps  woidd  net  hfi/r^  i^Hbbdld  iMbr 
^aanclnm,  ^^hm  tbe  baugbty  voioe  of  Secket  roM  Bnddenlj  abovie 
iCbe  otbers.  No  xdergjrman  coidd  auffer  deatb,  be  aaid*  or  lo«i  of 
tob,  hr  ai^  orinve  ^hateoerer.  No  bmnan  9ew^j  eenld  add  to 
«pdenîastîcal  oeofHir^  :  tbej  ^rere  of  ril  punisbment^  tbe  œoet 
grievpitfi,  bec^Qse  Ibej  toiicbed  tbe  seid.  Overawad  bj  tiieb* 
^rimwfce,  tbe  bbhopA,  mih  ene  eceq)tion,  gave  m  tbe  9Mne  anewer  ; 
-qpon  wbieb  Henrj  ad^ed  tbem,  one  by  one,  wbether  tbey  were 
fr^ared  tp  dbob^dy  or  le  observe  tbe  aneient  customi  of  ^  refdm. 
J^gaîn  tbe  roiae  of  Saeket  aoswered  firtit.  He  woidd  obej  tbe 
«materna  of  tbe  reobi,  be  «aid,  'aaviag  tbe  privilèges  ofbieordor:' 
«ad  i^aia  tbe  binbope,  mih  eseeption  of  Hilary  of  Cbicbeft^» 
^♦•ok  tç  tbe  «âme  reepeniie.  Wbereupo»  Henry,  gtving  way  to 
iaoonliK^eble  indignation,  bnrot  mdely  .&om  tbe  bail.  Orowdiiig 
4ben  f  ound  B«»Qket,  tbe  lof  s  dotermined  pielate»  Auggoeled  4be 
•pri^riety  of  eome  ooncoMion,  and  were  told  i^tb  a  y^em^^  paik 
^u,  louder  tban  tbe  king's,  tba^  if  an  Angel  were  to  desoend  ûrom 
^eairen,  m4  advite  bbn  to  make  tbe  acknowledgment  required  by 
fionry  without  tbat  eaving  elwnse,  be  would  anaAemaii^e  t)»^ 

N«vertbele«8  i&e  spirit  of  H^ny  onœ  more,  at  tbls  eariy  étage 
lof  tbe  atruggle,  asserted  iia  enperi(»*  power  ;  and  Beeket  we^ 
jnflneed  to  eeek  an  interrîew  at  WcK^datoek,  wberein,  reque«ting 
"lo  be  iniormed  wbat  tbe  anoient  and  royal  customs  of  tbe  reabn 
wtm,  be  promtfksd  to  gtye  bis  werd  te  maîntab  tbem»  with  omia- 
-aion  of  tbe  obnoxiow  veiory^ton.  Tbis  led  to  tbe  famouB  meeting 
fof  ;tbat  padiament  or  oommil  at  Olarendon,  near  Saliabury,  wbere 
4be  enetome  were  drawnnp  in  sixtemi  conatiikutk^Bs,  tbere  propoeed 
ier  adoption»  wid  eubeequantly,  afier  yjforei»  dc^te,  figned  by 
ibe  king»  tbe  prelf^»e»  and  tbirty^eeven  great  bâton»,  and  aealed 
Jtiy  ail  but  Sotfhlt.    It  wonld  be  neediess  to  reeonnt  libe  ineidentB 
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of  tliat  mémorable  council.  The  primate  set  hîs  hand,  but 
refused  to  affix  bis  seal,  to  wbat  it  was  the  object  of  bis  wbole 
subséquent  life  to  renounce,  contradict,  and  yiolate.  Enough  wiU 
bave  been  said  of  tbe  dispute  to  prépare  tbe  reader  for  its  résulta 
in  tbe  latter  jears  of  Henrj*s  reign,  wben  I  bave  placed  b^ore 
bim  tbe  substance  of  tbe  déclarative  enactments,  so  solemnlj 
assented  to,  and  so  suddenlj  repented  of,  bj  tbe  bero  and  cham- 
pion of  tbe  Cburcb's  daims. 

Thej  declared  and  ordered  tbat  disputes  concerning  cburcb 
adyowsons  and  présentations  sbould  be  tried  and  determined  îh 
tbe  king's  courts  ;  tbat  in  tbe  secular  courts  ecclesiastîcs' sbould 
answer  for  matters  cognîzant  tbere,  and  in  tbe  spiritual  courts  onlj 
for  cases  witbin  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Tbej  prorided  tbat  the  king's 
justiciarj  sbould  send  to  the  spiritual  court  on  trial  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical  offender,  and,  observing  the  issue  of  the  cause,  sbould  at 
once  bave  power  to  witbdraw  from  the  further  protection  of  Ûïe 
cburcb,  a  guilty  or  convicted  clerk.  They  prevented  a  prelate  or 
clergyman  of  the  higher  class  from  learing  tbe  realm  without  tbe 
king's  license,  and  gave  the  king  a  claim  for  securitj,  in  case  of 
their  departure,  tbat  they  would  net  procure  evil  or  dûnage  to  the 
country  or  themonarcb.  Tbis  was  of  course  directedagainst  the  papal 
court.  They  frecd  every  officer  or  tenant  of  the  tbrone  from  liabi^ 
lity  to  interdict  or  excommunication,  unless  the  king  or  bis  justiciaiy 
sbould  first  bave  been  apprised  of  the  proceedings.  They  directed  tbat 
appeals  sbould  proceed  regularly  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bisbop, 
and  from  tbe  bishop  to  the  arcbbishop  ;  and  if  the  archbisbop  failed 
to  do  justice,  the  cause  was  to  be  carried  before  the  king  ;  tbat  by 
bis  precept  the  suit  migbt  be  terminated  in  the  arcbbishop 's  court, 
so  as  not  to  proceed  farther  without  the  king 's  consent.  If  there 
were  any  dispute  as  to  whetber  tbe  holding  of  any  tenement  were 
lay  or  ecclesiastîcal,  they  lefb  tbe  question  to  be  determined  before 
tbe  Kîng's  Chief  Justice,  by  tbe  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men,  and 
to  be  referred  with  tbat  verdict  to  its  proper  court.  They  conceded 
tbat  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  king 's  demesne,  refiisîng  to  appear  when 
cited  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  authorities,  migbt  be  put  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  but  be  was  not  to  be  excommunicated  until  thé  king's  officer 
of  the  place  sbould  bave  been  required*  to  compel  bim  by  course  ti 
law  to  answer  ;  and  if  the  officer  failed  in  tbis  duty,  be  was  to  be 
at  tbe  mercy  of  the  king,  and  the  bishop  migbt  in<  that  case  com- 
pel the  accused  person  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  They  enacted, 
finally,  that  tbe  custody  of  every  vacant  arcbbisbopricy  bisbopric. 
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abbej,  and  priory,  .of  royal  foundation,  should  be  given  with  itg 
reyenues  to  the  kîng  ;  and  that  the  élection  of  a  new  incombent 
was  to  be  made  in  conséquence  of  a  writ  from  the  king,  bj  the 
chief  clergj  of  the  church,  assembled  in  the  kîng*s  chapel,  with 
the  kîng 's  assent,  and  with  the  advice  of  such  prelates  as  the  king 
might  call  to  his  assistance. 

Such  were  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  :  the  most  famous 
product  of  the  momentous  struggle  of  Henrj  the  Second  and 
Thomas  à  Becket. 


XttD  33oûlis. 

Tue  White  Slave  ;   or,  The  Russian  Peasant  Girl.    By  the  Author  of 
**  Révélations  of  Russia."    3  vols.  p.  8vo.     H.  Colbum. 

With  most  novels,  to  notice  them  six  months  after  publication  would 
be  rather  to  pen  an  epitaph  than  an  introduction.  The  présent  one, 
however,  has  a  constitution  of  a  more  lasting  kind. 

The  Author  tells  us  he  aspires  not  only  to  amuse  or  move  his  reader, 
but  to  instruct  by  the  moral  which  his  taie  conveys,  and  to  impart  such 
information  as  the  public  might  be  disinclined  to  receive  in  a  form  less 
attractive.  He  has  well  succeeded  in  this  aim,  and  produced  a  work, 
a,pparently  his  first,  which  proves  him  possessed  of  the  varied 
talents  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  philosophical  and  political 
noyel.  He  unités  the  opposite  excellences  of  soundness  of  judgment  and 
correctness  of  observation,  and  liveliness  of  imagination  and  playfulness 
of  fancy,  which  but  few  of  even  our  first-rate  novelists  hâve  done  in  a 
greater  degree.  Whoever  he  is,  we  hail  him  as  a  new  power  in  that 
class  of  writers  which  is  destined  to  hâve  great  efifect,  at  ail  events  in 
its  génération. 

A  regard  to  mère  form  has  long  been  abandoned  by  genius  to  pédants  ; 
the  philosopher,  the  legislator,  the  observant  man  of  the  world,  or 
whoever  has  had  new  truths  togive  to  the  world,  or  old  errors  to  expose, 
hâve  found  fiction  now,  as  in  me  time  of  ^sop,  the  most  satisfactory 
and  effective  vehicle.  Thierry  found  the  better  half  of  the  history 
of  England  of  the  middle  âge  in  the  novels  of  Scott  ;  and  in  the 
pages  of  varions  of  our  living  novelists,  may  be  found  the  history  of 
the  présent  âge.  Truth  if  not  fact  is  to  be  found  there,  and  with  a 
spiritual  comment  worth  whole  volumes  of  duU  dissertation  or  mère 
actualities.  But  such  works  must  be  watched  carefully  ;  for  it  is  the 
artistic  power  in  them  which  moulds  into  a  complète  form  what  are  in 
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tliéiMeltes  fnigifiaitary.    L^  ëu  eiqMrt  Aétocttte  QtiiMell  »I^d  of 
aaràsi)  Uie  prinoiple  he  detires  to  iiMmleate  or  tàe  impi^sBonlie  amlm  to» 

ëodttoe,  18  ef^ted  by  moulding  iA4o  a  new  oreaUen  a  nmaber  oltmtbs. 
Mh  may  be  individually  truei  but  still  the  whole  may  be  false  :  foke 
not  to  iteelf^  but  in  its  relation  to  the  aetoal  existences  it  proposes  to 
ponrtray.     It  will  always,  therefore,  be  a  moot  point  whetbér  snd^ 

Ï>rodiictions  are  serviceable  or  not.  Undonbtedly  a  sword  may  be  vjatà 
br  or  against  one,  and  it  may  be  bett^  not  to  pat  impertafit  prifiiâples 
te  the  arbitre&ient  of  so  insennble  an  implement.  We  axfe  oclineé  to» 
think,  however,  that  the  bénéficiai  efifects  of  this  class  <^  literÉtmre  pre- 
dominate  over  the  evil.  Truths  when  thns  brilliantly  set,  produce  so 
much  more  efifect.  They  raise  such  a  lively  interest  and  are  such  a 
joyous  stimulant  to  the  mind  and  the  heart,  that  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  them  as  a  great  invention,  and  one  tending  to  advance  the  âge  more 
than  any  other.  They  are  to  us  what  the  old  ballad  was  to  the 
illiterate  middle  ace.  They  wake  us  as  with  a  sound  of  a  trumpet^ 
and,  embodying  ail  the  sentiments  of  the  time,  they  find  an  écho 
universally  responsive.  "Oliver  Twist,"  "The  Sybil,  "  Ernest  Mal- 
travers,** and,  we  may  now  add,  "  The  White  Slave,"  will  set  more 
heads  thinking  and  hearts  throbbing — will  rouse  more  attention,  create 
more  ^mpathy,  and  stimulate  more  wholesome  energy  than  honrs  of 
grave  debate  in  the  Parliament,  or  hundreds  of  volvmee  of  its  blue  book 
reports.  The  capacity  to  aequire  information,  to  digest  it,  and  even  to 
svmpathise,  bas  but  comparativèly  narr<tw  Hmits,  and  it  isas  importaat 
that  a  man  should  not  be  presented  with  a  mass  that  he  cannot  dj  smy 
eflbrt  swallow,  as  that  he  should  hâve  a  tincture  ïb&%  may  produce  a  rigbi 
eflbct. 

The  story  is  Ibnnded  on  an  occurrence  that  hàs  alfèad¥  been  freqnefitljr 
emploved,  namely,  thé  distresses  of  a  noble^minded,  highly  oulUifuMl 
man,  from  being  the  serf  or  slave  of  another.  Still  l^oUgh  both  in  dirana» 
and  novèls  this  obvions  and  suggestive  situation  haS  been  often  eitiplaye^^ 
yet  in  the  hands  of  the  présent  author  it  is  made  to  excite  undimmiàlid 
interest,  and  is  rendered  the  meahs  of  developinr  the  horrors,  the  ê»* 
gradation,  and  the  sufferings  slavery  must  always  bring  to  the  enslsvteg 
as  well  as  the  enslaved.  His  grand  object  as  a&eady  said  is  not  to  m- 
duce  a  thrilling  story  or  mère  sentimental  interest,  but  to  dév^fe 
oharacter  ahd  the  e^ècts  of  laws  and  goveiluments  upen  it.  Be*  i& 
edtally  mastef  of  his  art,  âs  his  subject,  and  on  ^is  adcèunt  it  ii  H^ 
place  him  amongst  the  hi^èst  elass  df  noVelistK.  The  mereàt  lymà 
reader  cannot  fbrsaké  his  book,  and  the  stMnest  thinkeip  will  tfid  &  it 
Valuable  knowledge. 

He,  doubtless,  has  apoHtical  end  in  view,.  and  vr«  Ùokty  A  lifUèMHef^ 
ness  if  not  maiignity  may  be  detected  in  some  of  his  expositions,  thtwrfk 
possibhr  this  may  only  atise  ttom  a  genuîne  horror  and  disgust  àttlê 
Aiiserabie  results  ôf  a  ^stem  of  society  such  as  exista  in  àXi  skve^l^iÉlif 
çounttries,  and  which,  when  âctuaUy  Witnessed,  must  le«re  if  fieC  aa- 
■nuration  a  soreness  of  mind. 


The  itibjeot  is  highly  sttg^^estivê,  And  thê  points  for  criticiam  ara 
m^AerouB  ;  and  althongh  he  is  a  fine  writer,  we  shonld  in  a  more 
lengthened  notice  hâve  a  wreatle  with  him  on  some  points  of  art,  and 
aome  eyen  of  principle  ;  for  althongh  he  exposes  many  conventional 
erron,  he  is  inclined  to  défend  others  equally  injoriona.  This,  however, 
we  oannot  do,  and  therefore  must  concluae  by  eameatly  lecommend- 
ing  the  work  to  the  pemsal  of  ail  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  fine  fiction, 
pregnant  with  knowledge  of  the  moat  valoable  deacripUon  :  the  know- 
Mdge  of  mankind. 

I  -    1     I     I  11*1  I        ■    ■  -      -   - 

TSB  PomcAL  Wo&Ks  op  T.  CjMbw,  âewer  in  Ordinal^  to  Charles  the 

FiiM.    32mo.    H.  G.  Clarke  «nd  Co. 

A  RSPHiNT  of  one  of  the  most  gracefùl  and  brîlliant^of  the  noets  of 
élégant  Charles's  reign.  Carew  well  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  a 
modem  séries  of  the  poets  ;  and,  considering  how  charming  his  verses 
are,  so  light,  gay,  and  exhilarating,  treating  too  of  love  and  aU  the 
elegancies  of  life,  it  is  astonishing  they  should  ever  hâve  fallen  into 
obscurity.  They  are  as  fresh  as  at  the  ôrst  moment  they  were  penntd, 
and  fragrant  with  sweet  words  and  images.  It  is  strange  that  with  sudi 
models,  indefînite  and  vague  verses  shoald  hâve  since  gained  popn- 
larity  ;  and  been  allowed  to  supplant  them  in  public  taste.  In  comparison 
with  the  mawkish  love  aongs  oi  the  last  century,  they  are  as  superior  as 
firesh  to  faded  flowers.  The  great  merit  of  ail  the  older  poets  consista 
in  their  having  a  definite  idea,  and  tender  feeling  round  whieh  their 
fsncf  twined  apt  illustration .  Vagueness  and  mawkii^ess  came  in  with 
Prench  conceit  and  atfectation,  and  has  been  too  long  allowed  to  taint 
our  literature.  Mr.  Clarke  is  well  entitled  to  thanks  for  thus  repro- 
ducing  our  noble  writers. 


SfsaLkk  :  ar  Pœm  of  the  Day.    In  tiu^  eantos^  &c.    Fop.  8vo.     LongiÉau 

andCo. 

Bab  noetry  like  bad  wine  is  ntterly  unendnrable,  and  it  îa  equally  won- 
derful  how  there  can  be  teaders  for  the  one,  as  drinkera  for  the  other. 
Still  as  there  ia  a  constant  production  of  both,  one  must  auppose  there  la 
aome  kind  of  market  for  the  deleterious  traah.  Every  day  produces  fteÛL 
apecimens  ;  and  it  really  becomea  the  duty  of  those  connected  with 
ne  neticing  of  books,  to  endeavour  to  restrain  the  evil  ;  that  unwaiy 
readers  may  not  be  lured  into  throwing  away  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  althongh  we  anapect  the  bookaellera'  accounta  to  thèse 
amateur  authors  woold  prove  that  the  aale  ia  indeed  small,  and  that  a 
prettv  hi^  price  ia  paid  for  a  six  weeks'  notoriety  ;  but  wnatever  the 
penalty,  it  is  not  sttfficiently  heavy  to  prevent  new  aspiranta. 

In^  the  preaent  volume  of  veraification  there  is  not  a  partick  of  poetr^, 
mot  aiiy  idteoi  whieh  expreaaed  in  plain  prose  deaerve  to  be  regiatered  m 


a  lady^  albam,  iniich  len  to  arrive  at  the  honoxir  of  being  prioted.  The 
knacK  of  venificatioii,  withont  a  poetîc  spîrit,  is  an  absolute  nuisance, 
and  ihe  mère  travestie  of  the  forma  of  verse  and  ideas  of  a  celebrated 
anthor,  is  only  injurions  to  the  original.  Stella,  the  longest  poem  in 
the  présent  volume,  is  a  veiy  weak  imitation  of  a  style  and  sentiment 
which  the  genios  of  Byron  alone  could  render  endorable.  The  occa- 
monal  pièces  are  faint  echoes  of  anthors  who  can  scarcely  bear  any 
imitation,  and  who  at  first-hand  are  only  admirable  from  a  certain  grâce 
of  expression  and  delicacy  of  thonght.  There  is  but  one  évidence  of 
good  sensé  in  the  présent  collection,  and  tbat  is  the  refraining  from 
giving  the  name  of  the  anthoress  ;  and,  althongh  she  will  thînk  ns  any- 
thing  but  a  friend,  we  cordially  advise  her  never  to  trost  to  those  reaïly 
injndicions  persons  who  advised  her  to  publish  ;  and  to  bnsy  herself  with 
the  dnties  of  a  wife  and  mother,  which  she  intimâtes  are  sufficient  to 
occupy  her  time. 

A  Practical  Tbbatisb  on  Hbâltht  Skin,  &c.     By  Eiusmus  Wiiâo.N, 

F.R.S.,  &C.    1  voL  poBt  8yo.    ChurchilL 

Vbrt  few  of  ns  indeed  are  at  ail  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  covering 
of  our  own  bodies.  We  see  a  "  soft,  smooth,  and  pliant  membrane, 
which  invests  the  whole  of  the  extemal  surface  of  the  body,  following 
ail  its  prominencies  ;"  but  we  know  net  till  the  researches  of  science, 
which  hâve  reached  onl^  a  few,  inform  us  that  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  body,  ail  its  cavities  and  bumps,  are  invested  with  a  sîmilar,  or 
rather  the  same  covering.  The  skin  passes,  as  at  the  lips  or  eyelids, 
into  mucous  membrane,  and  one  becomes  the  other,  as  it  is  whoUy 
excluded  from  or  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphère.  By  its 
surface  in  the  interior  and  on  the  exterior  are  ail  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  decay,  of  health  and  disease,  of  appetite  and  sensation, 
carried  on.  Its  changing  action,  according  to  circumstances,  in  every 
cHmate  and  température,  keeps  the  body  at  one  nearly  uniform  heat. 
It  is  subject  to  many  diseases.  Life  has  Deen  sustained  by  food  imbibed 
at  its  exterior  pores  ;  the  disease  which  kills  and  the  medicine  which 
cures  may  both  enter  by  the  same  openings.  It  conducts  electricity, 
that  mysterious,  invisible,  and  intangible  agencer,  by  which  we  are 
snrrounded,  and  on  the  diffusion  of  which  health  is  dépendent,  into  or 
ont  of  every  part  of  the  frame.  It  is  at  once  the  great  enveloping  and 
secretoiy  organ  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  imme£ate  means,  except  as 
to  colour,  by  which  we  communicate  with  the  extemal  world.  It  can 
become  accordingly  the  substitute  for  our  least  glorious,  but  not  the 
least  usefnl  orsans,  such  as  the  kidne3rs,  and  is  the  means  of  conveying 
to  us  nearly  au  that  we  hâve  ever  leamed  of  the  glorious  universe. 

Its  structure  is  not  less  wonderfal  than  its  uses.  It  is  composed  of 
two  lavers  ;  one  homy  and  insensible,  the  other  highly  sensitive  ;  the 
latter  being  Ûie  actual  and  universal  organ  of  feeUng,  and  the  other 
vaiying  in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  exposed  or  hidden  part,  its  ever 
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attendant  gnard  and  protection.  Each  of  thèse  layers  is  of  a  dif- 
férent, though  analogoos,  stmctore  ;  and  performs  différent  offices. 
Both  are  continually  renewed,  yet  each  préserves  for  eyer  its  own  dis- 
tinct properties.  The  sensitive  skin  is  so  fnll  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels,  of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  divested,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
insert  a  needle  in  any  part  of  the  body  wiUiont  causing  pain  and  a  flow 
of  blood.  Its  sorface  is  uneven,  to  increase  its  extent  and  multiply  its 
power.  Its  papillse.  microscopic  in  size,  by  which  the  enlargement  of 
the  surface  is  provided  for,  are  each  composed  of  a  hair-like  vessel  and 
a  minute  nerve,  seyeral  times  bent  upon  themselves.  In  every  part  of 
it  there  are  perspiratory  tubes,  with  attendant  glands,  terminating  on 
the  surface  m  a  pore.  To  give  one  striking  example  of  its  extra- 
ordinary  structure,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  counted  3ô28 
of  thèse  pores  in  a  square  inch  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  each 
tube,  of  which  the  pore  is  an  opening,  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
it  follows  that,  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there 
exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  73  feet.  In  other  parts 
of  the  body  the  pores  are  not  so  numerous.  "  Taking  2800  as  a 
fait  averace  for  each  square  inch,  and  assuming  that  the  number  of 
square  inches  of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  is  2500,  the  num- 
ber of  pores  will  be  7,000,000  and  the  lencth  of  perspiratory  tube 
1,760,000  inches,  or  nearly  28  miles."  Well  may  Mr.  Wilson  ask, 
what  will  be  the  efPect  if  this  drainage  be  obstructed  ?  Well  may 
every  man  say  that,  of  this  wonderful  covering  which  ignorance  and 
brutiÉility  even  yet  fetter,  scourge,  and  brand,  we  are  wofully  ignorant,  and 
science  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  ascertainine  its  properties, 
and  in  teaching  us  how  it  may  best  be  preserved.  The  £)rmer  has  been 
for  several  years  the  great  object  of  Mr.  Wilson*s  assiduous  researches  ; 
the  latter  is  the  immédiate  object  of  his  présent  work.  He  has  hère 
methodised  his  own  discoveries  and  the  discoveries  of  other  physiolo- 
gists  and  anatomists,  and  given  us  a  practical  treatise  on  the  means  of 
procuring  and  preserving  a  healthy  skin.  When  we  remember  that  to 
this  end  we  erect  and  préserve  dwellings  and  manufacture  clothing — 
a  large  proportion  of  the  labours  of  the  comniunity  having  that  for  its 
object  ;  it  oeins;  in  importance  second  only  to  supplying  us  with  food 
(if,  in  the  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  any  one  part  can  be  said  to  be 
only  secondary) — ^we  conclude,  that  we  can  scarcely  over-rate  the  value 
of  such  researcnes  as  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  practical  lessons  he 
has  Buccessfully  deduced  from  them. 


The  Life  of  Mozart,  including  his  Correspondence.  By  Edward  Holmes, 
author  of  ^  A  Kamble  amongst  the  Musidaiis  of  Gennany."  Post  Svo. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  biography  of  a  man  of  genius  is  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  entertaming  books  that  can  be  written.  The  development  of  an 
extraordinaiy  intellect  in  any  art  or  science,  if  properly  pourtrayed. 


0é  VtW  BOOM. 

miitt  eoBirey  a  groai  ded  of  sctnol  mstmctloft,  aad  the  num^reot 
ihYidei  that  ev«r  aceompany  ^e  manifestation  and  astabliafament  of 
my  n€W  power  keep  up  a  constant  and  IvnHy  interest.  Moiait  was  a 
gomns  to  the  fiillost  «xtent  of  the  teim,  and  hls  eqaallr  e^tniofdinarjr 
precocity  made  him  a  fonder.  Dying  in  his  thirty-ilfta  yeor,  ha  kft  a 
name  as  nnivenal  as  the  lore  of  mn«e  ;  having  gained  that  indisMt' 
able  fune  which  is  denied  to  any  but  the  most  poweffbl  spirita.  Tbs' 
histoiy  of  sneh  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  inqmred  into,  and  it  is 
strsnge  that  nntil  Ihe  appearanœ  of  the  présent  worit^  thei^  ehouM 
hâve  been  none  in  Ensland  at  ail  eqnal  to  the  snbjeet.  Mr.  HoLaies 
has  well  snpplied  the  deficiency.  To  trace  the  genina  of  Bfcnart,  and 
infonn  the  readtr  wherein  eonsisled  bis  gifeat  snpeHority,  a  compe^ 
tent  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mnsic  must  be  posstssed,  and  tlda  the 
biographer  has  :  bnt  it  is  not  <m\y  in  the  ponrtrayal  of  hia  nanrical 
aèilities  he  excels,  bnt  in  the  narration  of  ail  the  vicissitndëa  attanding 
a  career  beset  with  many  impedimenta,  and  abomiding  in  nntBennw 
adventnres.  It  of  course  also  necessarily  embraces  a  considérable  por- 
tion of  the  musical  history  of  tbe  time,  and  has  many  entertalning 
and  characteristic  anecdotes.  He  has  also  jndiciously  mado  eopiotis 
use  of  Mozart*^  correspondence,  which  is  Hvely  and  graphie,  and  tka» 
occasionally  eonyeyed  to  his  narrative  the  charm  of  an  autoblography. 

To  those  who  only  know  of  Mozart  through  hisglorionscompositionsy 
this  biography  will  afford  great  gratification.  His  extraordinarv  preeo- 
eity  made  his  life  eventful  from  four  years  of  âge,  when  he  couid  retain 
in  his  memory  the  brilliant  solos  in  the  concertos  which  he  heard,  and 
at  which  âge  his  father  began,  half  in  sport,  to  givehim  leseons.  Ho  liad 
eertainly  great  advantages  in  the  care  l^towed  tipon  hkn  by  hia  fiuher, 
who  was  a  musician  of  considérable  note. 

Mr.  Holmes  considers  that  Mozart  was  befbre  hia  agê,  and'  ïàê 
endnring  Aune  as  a  musician  would  seem  to  establish  this  mct^  as  Ûië 
enthnsiasm  is  increasing  towards  his  productions,  which  bave  already 
existed  fsr  longer  than  the  usual  period  of  musical  lame,  and  hsv0  ont' 
lived  the  works  of  many  popular  composers.  His  eharacter  bad  M  i3à^ 
impnlsivenesa  of  genius,  and  he  was  of  a  noble  disposition,  bearing 
ingratitude  and  neglect  with  a  magnanimoos  e^uimimity.  By  hb 
nntimely  death,  the  world  was  deprived  of  much  :  wkt  hit  life,  tteaBured 
by  his  Works,  cannot  be  considered  short.  His  whole  eitistenoa  waa 
one  of  stupendons  energy,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  man  frem  his 
earliest  years,  having,  in  fact,  no  childhood,  in  the  common  ac«ept|ati«i 
of  the  tenu. 

The  following  account  of  his  person  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  :— ^ 

Moau%  though  bom  of  bcanliM  patfentis  possesMd  bsiutty  hims^  as  a 
child  only  ;  in  his  later  years  he  retained  nothing  of  hU  taâpfy  kx>k  btttits 
pleaeîiH^  expression.  His  features  were  marked,  and  had  a  ttrong  individa- 
i^ty  of  eharacter  that  rendered  them  as  impossible  tO  be  mittaken  as  thoee 
of  Socrates  or  Frederick  the  Great.  ïhe  Outward  num  of  the  oomposeï^ 
presented  ikb  iiidea  to  bis  genius.    IBb  eyesy  which  Were  father  ksy»  sné 


pt<Mtmty  hÉâ  ffiot«  of  tt  bA^uid  tlum  û  Mf^mt  and  aiBhnàtcd  diMUcter  ^ 

sH^  ww  on  iOl  OMMiMis  «hftt^  aad  «troiig,  AotNivithstttidiiig  bis  fi^qtiettf 
tmé  kbofioiui  Afi^ttfMftimi  in  As  nig^  lliere  \M«  watid^i^tig  and  amlM^ 
tion  in  his  eye^  exd^  urbeii  seatod  at  the  piano,  wimD  the  whok  expreisiott 
and  ebanietèr  ef  his  face  lieemed  altered^  Hi»  nnMeady  paiB  beoame  then 
eamest  and  coneentrated,  and  every  muscle  oî  hia  conntenanee  1»etrajed  the- 
influence  of  those  feelings  on  himseif  wbich  he  was  seeking  te  awaken  iik 
others. 

âis  head  was  coMpai^tively  ioo  larse  for  his  body  ;  but  the  body  itself^ 
afid  tiie  hands  and  fêet^  W6r6  fbiined  m  exact  proportion,  of  iwhich  he  yftm 
zttther  Vain.  Hie  eabr,  natural,  and  élégant  itioVement&  of  hid  small  hand^ 
on  ibd  piano,  rendëtea  ît  i&terestâng  to  overiook  him  when  phiying  ;  while 
tfae  power  whioh  he  tfccacdenidly  exmbited  ntiaed  astonifihment.  aïs  nose^ 
whioM  had  been  ManéBCttie,  bccame  éù  protnlnent  a  featoife  in  tibe  last  year» 
of  bis  Mfe,  A*om  thtf  eiaaoia^on  ef  his  aountenanoe,  that  a  scribblef  in  one  of 
the  jounu^  of  the  day>  the  Morgoiblatte  of  Y ienna,  honouted  hia  with  ib» 
epitket  ''  enormoob-liosedt" 

It  has  been  Btated  Hiat  he  nertac  attained  his  saturai  groWib  ;  and  tho* 
reason  assigned  for  tMs  is — ^his  want  of  exercise  in  childhood.  But  both 
aflfeertions  may  be  questioned.  Mozart'â  parents  were  slnall  persons  \  and 
the  best  proof  that  Leopold  Mozart,  though  he  did  not  permit  his  children 
to  loâe  their  time,  cared  sufficiently  for  their  health,  may  be  found  in  the  long, 
life  of  Madame  Sonnenberg,  whose  vouth  was  passed  in  the  same  industriou& 
«mltitre  of  excellence  as  her  brothers. 

fhè  bouse  in  whieh  Mozart  resided  during  his  last  yeârs  at  Vienna,  aad 
îA  ii4dch  he  died,  wa0  dalled  the  Kaiser-Haus  (the  impérial  bouse)  and  wa» 
sA  éûiê  time  nbit^ding  belcmging  to  the  govemmenl 


Thb  First  Part  op  an  entirblt  new  Practical  and  Theorettcal  Intro- 
duction TO  THE  Frbnch  Languaoe.  By  George  Crâne  and  Gueirard- 
NéoREL.     12mo.    Whittaker  and  Co. 

So  many  royal  roads  to  the  acquirement  of  languages  bave  been  pro- 
posed,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautions  in  adopting  the  pkm  of 
any  new  candidate.  Mr.  Crane's  is,  however,  really  worthy  of  atten- 
tbû  :  for  it  is  the  rtsnlt  of  a  profoufld  study  of  the  nature  of  lan- 
gMgê^  and  of  a  long  course  of  instruction  developing  this  knowledge» 
He  tenus  his  i^stem  (somewhat  pedantically)  the  Pasiglot  system,  a» 
applicable  to  the  developinent  of  the  prtnciples  of  ail  languages.  Now* 
aKkottgh  it  is  certain  that  the  main  principles  of  language  are  formed 
a&d  grow  ont  of  the  intellectual  formation  of  the  mind,  still  there  aro 
8é  many  caprices,  so  much  that  is  drbitrary,  and  so  much  that  is  corrupt 
itt  bU  tongues,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  one  entiite  set  of  rules  to  the* 
innumerable  langtiages  that  elànt.  There  is  nothing  in  création,  pei^' 
hl^j  làat  is  so  varions  as  languago  ;  so  Imperfect,  so  ill  calcnlated  to 
produce  the  end  it  i«  dre&ted  fbr  ; — a  deficiency  arising  from  its  beinr  ' 
tiie  i^net  of  human  invention^  l!o  a  great  degree,  and  the  empiric2u 
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ofiBq[>riiig  of  a  want  in  the  haman  being,  which  want  ia  supplied  as  it 
arises,  withoat  any  scientific  considération,  and  not  ftom  any  instinct 
Bat  althoQgh  we  may  think  Mr.  Crâne,  like  most  invenU^ns,  overrates 
bia  System,  stiU  his  work  is  a  yery  admirable  one,  based  on  a  thorongb 
knowledge  of  his  intricate,  not  to  say  profoond,  sabject. 

The  présent  Part  is  diyided  into  a  séries  of  lessons,  comprising  gram- 
matical raies,  a  vocabalary,  and  exercÎMS  ;  by  vhich  means  the  System 
of  the  lanpiage  is  progressively  and  fally  onfolded.  Doubtless  this 
mode  reqaires  rigid  attention  and  considérable  compréhension  on  the 
part  of  the  stadent  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acqaire  a  language,  after 
childhood,  in  any  other  way  correctly.  There  can  be  no  donbt  {bat  if 
papils  can  be  made  to  give  the  strict  attention  required,  and  the 
necessary  exercise  of  intelUgence,  that  Mr.  Crane's  is  an  excellent  one  ; 
and  not  only  valaable  from  the  complète  and  rapid  way  in  which  a 
langaage  can  be  acquired,  bat  highly  serviceable  as  a  tndning  of  the 
fEtcalties  to  considération,  readiness  of  appréhension,  and  constancy  of 
attention.  Let  any  one  go  throagh  this  grammar,  and  he  will  not  only 
£nd  that  he  bas  acquired  a  language,  but  habits  of  mind  far  more  valu- 
able  than  the  acquirement  of  any  séries  of  hct&,  however  useful  they 
may  be  to  his  pursuits. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  from  anything  we  bave  said,  that  there  is 
anything  empirical  in  Mr.  Crâne  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  modesty 
and  the  severity  of  those  accustomed  to  scientific  pursuits  ;  and  having 
educated  himself  completely  in  several  European  languages  by  the  same 
method,  he  is  engaged  in  successfully  commnnicating  it  to  others,  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  He  has  also  published  an  English  Grammar  on 
the  same  prineiple,  which  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  ail  anxious 
to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  own  tongue,  and  especially 
valuable  to  adults. 


Eyentnos  AT  Haddon  Hall.  Edited  by  the  Baboness  de  Calabrblla; 
'wiih  Illustrations  from  designs  by  George  Cattermole.  Royal  Svo  bound. 
H.  Colbum. 

This  is  a  venr  handsome  présent  book,  and  yery  well  suited  to  fulfil 
the  intention  of  its  publication.  The  principal  charm  and  yalue  of  the 
book  consist  in  twenty-four  exquisitely  engrayed  yignettes  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Cattermole,  whose  admirable  style  in  delineatinff  the  architec- 
ture, manners,  and  costume  of  the  chiyalric  âges,  is  diuy  appreciated. 
He  undoubtedly  is  at  the  head  of  this  class  of  illustrators,  and  has  a 
truth  of  delineation  and  an  absence  of  theatrical  effort,  that  generally 
lemoye  this  class  of  painting  far  from  the  genuine  historical.  The 
engravings  are  worthy  of  the  designs,  and  are  alllby  artîsts  of  established 
celebrity— Stocks,  Goodyear,  C.  and  H.  Rolls,  J.  C.  Bentley,  Brandard, 
Cousen,  Griffiths,  Fisher,  Radcliffe,  Engleheart,  Higham,  Allen. 

The  literature  of  such  a  yolume  is  not  to  be  too  seyerely  examined. 
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the  principal  attraction  being  the  plates.  The  storîes  iUnstrating  the 
plates  are,  however,  rather  aJbove  the  nsual  ayerage  of  snch  taies.  They 
bear  the  évident  marks  of  beinff  manufactored  to  suit  a  market  ;  and 
hâve  too  much  of  the  phrasecnogy  of  the  historic  novel  which  has 
become  rather  stale.  Howeyer  there  is  occasional  power  and  interest 
in  Ihem.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  much  better  plan  to  take  some  celé- 
brated  work  and  illustrate  it,  than  to  strain  the  feumlties  of  a  variety 
of  cleyer,  and  perhaps  eyen  men  ffifted  with  genins,  to  subjects  with 
which  they  do  not  sympathise,  and  to  call  on  them  to  write  at  a  time 
vfheu  they  haye  no  inspiration. 

Haddon  Hall  being  the  seat  of  a  nobleman,  celebrated  for  a  taste  for 
ail  that  is  connected  with  the  pomp  and  sentiments  of  the  middle  âges, 
is  taken  by  the  anthoress  for  the  scène  of  the  récital  of  the  taies, 
which  are  snpposed  to  be  impromptus  nttered  as  illustrations  of  a 
séries  of  drawings.  The  working  out  of  this  slight  thread  is  some- 
what  wearisome,  as  has  always  been  the  case  from  Boccaccio  down- 
wards.  The  great  fault  of  this  entire  class  of  modem  annual  litera- 
ture  is,  that  it  is  common-place  in  the  extrême,  thouoh  yarmshed  and 
bumished  by  eyery  means  that  élégant  expression  can  bestow.  Its  great 
radical  defect  is  tlîat  it  is  produced  to  pattem,  and  has  nothing  créative 
or  suggestive  about  it.  It  deals  essentially  with  past  ideas,  working  up  to 
a  standard,  suitable  to  the  class  it  is  intended  for,  and  paitakes  there- 
fore  of  the  inanity  and  vapidity  that  condemn  those  with  every 
apparent  means  of  pleasure  m  their  power  to  wearisome  ennui  and 
Ufeless  tedium.  Let  any  man  of  real  genius  penetrate  to  such  a  set, 
and  what  a  delight  does  bis  power  produce.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  barrière  are  closed  against  bis  entrance  in  aie  nervous 
fear  there  is  of  the  intrusion  of  ideas  not  suited  to  the  caste,  of 
which  there  is  as  much  a  horror,  as  if  the  tenets  were  religions. 

Taken  in  its  class,  "  Evenings  at  Haddon  Hall  "  is  very  superior  to 
most  of  its  rivais,  and  if  only  for  the  plates  alone,  is  a  handsome  and 
yaluable  présent.  The  paper  and  the  printing  are  excellent,  and  the 
binding  durable  and  élégant. 


SkETCHES   of   THE  HiSTOBT  'OF    LiTERATURE    AND   LEABNINCk   IN    EnoLAND, 

F&OM  THE  Norman  Conqubst  to  the  Présent  Time.  In  three  séries  of 
two  volumes  each.  By  Geo.  L.  Craik,  M.A.  18mo.  Knight's  Weekly 
Volumes. 

To  give  even  an  outline  of  a  history  of  a  literature  so  rich  as  ours  m 
six  sniall  volumes,  is  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Craik  has 
executed  it  admirably.  Keeping  a  due  ]^roportion,  and  in  a  terse  yet 
pregnant  style,  developinff  the  characterîstics  of  each  âge  and  author, 
from  the  brief  monkisn  cnronicler  to  the  copions  writer  of  the  présent 
time,  he  divides  bis  subject  into  three  portions  of  two  volumes  each  : 
From  tiie  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ;--^from  the 
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ilocMiîoii  of  mimlMA  Uf  tbe  EevolutioB  of  16B6 i^-^mé  fena  tiwtet 
4nK>oh  to  tho  piMent  d*y.  jBome  objaction  mkht  be  «MiUMy^ljr  tatoi  to 
this  division  ae  nnUior  depending  on  poliiical  than  Ut^raiy  ertuig.  The 
iwu«  of  Cbanctr'A  poems  ondoaUedly  .forsied  an  er»  in  onr  litowy 
lûfltory,  whi<^  extended  its  influence  to  the  ai^^enrnooe  of  th«  gmt 
jttwy  of  diwnatio  poets  in  the  latt^r  end  of  £liobetii'«  r^ign,  wbose  in~ 
fluenoe  wm  aapreme  ontil  the  destraotion  of  the  -monarehy  in  X648. 
On  the  reatoiaticMi  of  Charles  II.,  the  Frenoh  Utaifttufe  becanuB  the 
model  that  guided  our  anthon,  and  a  verf  dedÂ«e  change  oame  o^^er 
the  spirit  of  onr  lit^titare,  which,  arriving  «t  itecUHU^  in  Addiaon, 
«ndoubtedlr  gave  the  model  of  style  whioh  ob^iûns  at  the  présent  daj. 
The  revivaï  of  the  old  sobool  of  poetnr,  and  the  introdnoUon  of  Gesnan 
litemtuft  tt  the  close  of  the  end  of  the  last  centoiy,  almost  fonn  an 
cpoch  whi^  wonld  sera»  to  be  kading  us  to  a  distinct  era*  Tbese«e«pa 
to  os  the  more  natmal  divisions  of  thÎB  sQbject,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment  in  a  séries  of  "  Sketehes  *'  like  the  présent,  the  move 
especialhr  as  Mr»  Graik  has  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  an  analirsis  of 
the  production  of  each  oelebiated  anthor»  rather  tban.a  hist<Hry  pf  the 
prcgrens  of  lit^«tuFe  m  mwn. 

The  detaâU  of  the  work  hâve  been  oMcuted  with  grofit  care  and 
labour,  and  eiihibit  a  fine  critical  taste.  Such  a  work  must  necessarilj 
be;derived  trom  nnwereus  previous  wovks  of  the  same  kind;  but  Mr. 
Craik  has  bjr  no  meaos  taken  ftny  lit^nrar  hiatorian  upon  trust.  BJ» 
«cquaintance  with  ail  bmwthes  of  our  Uteratnre  is  very  ext^isiv», 
and  niust  be  the  resuit  of  many  yiears*  Jaborions  connexion  with  it.  The 
conciseness  yet  fulne^  of  his  «tyle  desenres  the  highest  |)raiae,-and 
the  soundness  of  his  iudgment  wiU  seldom,  Wf  think,  be  impugned. 
In  the  statement  of  such  a  number  of  faets«  eceavional  errons  may  be  dis- 
covered  by  those  ix^  hâve  made  some  particular  portion  of  the  snbjact 
»  ^Micial  olnect  of  8tu4y  :  and»  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  greatest 
«ervice  the  disçovenNr  can  do  is  to  forward  the  correction  to  the  paina- 
.laking  author,  who  will  doubtless  feel  obliged  by  the  contribution. 

In  again  looking  at  his  critical  estimâtes  of  our  greatest  anthoi;^  we 
scarcely  think  we  hâve  done  the  author  justice.  He  has  an  intimacy  of 
knowledge  and  a  scholar-like  appréciation  and  discrimination  that 
should  place  him  amongst  our  highest  literary  critics  ;  and  it  is  a 
«ipratifying  fi%n  of  the  times  that  so  much  eKcellênt  and  original  wriUng 
Àould  hâve  been  put  forth  in  such  a  sipiple  and  comparatively  Comble 
^orm.  Had  they  been  published  with  the  honours  of  octavo  size  and 
lai^e  tjrpe,  thirtv  years  ago,  they  would  hâve  been  vridely  discusaed  ; 
«as  it  is,  we  connde  enough  in  the  good  aense  of  ^  présent  âge,  to 
believe  that  mère  fonn  will  not  operate  to  their  dieadvaiitage.  Aad  âiis 
Ibnngs  us  to  the  public-spirited  projector,  Mr.  Knjght,  who  is  so  widbly 
diffnsing  the  noblest  produets  of  the  mind, aod  thusculttvatiiig  ûis 
.pi»est  taste  and  mOTality. 

To  paitâenlarise  a  iittle,  we  may  aéd,  that  rthe  centompoiai^r  diM»»- 
twts  of  Shaiupeave  are  too  much  undervaUied,  both  as  regpMda  Iheir 


qnriij^  9iùâ  Ûmr  wpvMkm,  aïkl  that  a  Utile  too  B^ncli  fpaee  b  given  to 
«aoh  wntwrs  m  Seward  and  Darwin.  The  account  oî  omr  ohrenicle 
hisionans  is  highly  valuable  and  interestiof  ;  and,  as  an  excellent  ex*- 
ample  of  criticism  of  a  most  valuable  kind,  we  must  refer  the  reader  t9 
the  aniJyaifi  of  Goldsmith*!  '^  Vicar  of  Wakfifiald,"  and  the  enlire  article 
on  Woidiswortb>*^a  grea4  mm,  wbo  require»  iotrodoctioii  to  tbe  super- 
^mal  and  ba«^  mader. 


Tqe  PHAaiUCBtTTiCAi<  Latim  GaiMMAR  ;  being  an  easy  introdaction  to 
Médical  JLatin,  the  LQndon  Pharmacopœia.  and  the  perusal  of  Phyticiaqs* 
{^raecriptbnp.    PyABNQLD  Jambs  Ooolbt.    12mo.    Groombridge. 

As  the  liyes  of  aU  of  us  are  occasionally  ai  the  mercy  of  '*  dispenaiog 
chemists  and  dni|gists  and  their  beardless  assistants/*  and  as  ''  the  pro- 
fession **  will  not  condescend  to  use  vulgar  English,  we  may  strongly 
recoxnmend  this  grammar  to  be  placed  on  the  counter  of  every  dis- 
peuser,  from  him  who  retails  pharmaceutical  dnigs,  with  soap,  candies, 
and  treacle,  to  he  whp  intimâtes  his  calling  by  the  sinde  red  lamp  iu 
the  wealthiest  vieinities^  The  dreadful  effects  produçed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  proper  application  of  the  noun  to  the  verb,  even  in  the  Ëogliah 
langnage  are  weu  known,  from  Colman's  pathetic  poem,  on  the  direc- 
tion of  '^  before  taken  to  be  well  shaken  ;  it  may  therefore  be  easily 
imagined,  what  terrible  results  may  flow  from  the  blundering  interpré- 
tation of  an  iU-written  Latin  prescription.  We  do  not  know  how  fv 
thi^gramnar  oan  bt  applied  to  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  and  to  the  Latin  of 
ApoQiecaries'  Hall  ;  bat  at  ail  eyents  he  who  studies  it  may  be  saved 
from  the  horror  of  manslaughter.  The  author  bas  chosen  to  treat  the 
3ubject  very  profeasionally  and  "  gravely,"  otherwise  there  would  hâve 
been  many  opportunities  for  mingling  a  little  humorous  satire,  by  the 
sélections  of  examples,  &c.  He  bas  taken  the  old  verbs  "  amo  "  and 
^*  l^go,"  when  perhaps  "  macto  "  and  "  occido  "  would  bave  been  deemed 
more  apprc^nate,  especially  as  he  has  substituted  '' sçrupulus  *'  and 
"  pnlvis  "  for  "  gradus  "  and  "  opus,"  We  do  not  find  eitber  anjrwhere 
amongst  the  numerous  ^amples,  any  Latin  équivalents  for  **  Windsc» 
aoap  and  ''  hair  bmshes,"'  although  we  saw  them  both  lately  ingoodly 
jglass  bottles,  at  one  of  the  largest  cnemist-shops  ;  and  therefore  présume 
they  are  acknowledged  as  médicinal  by  the  London  Pharmacopœia. 
Notwithstanding  thèse  slight  imperfections,  the  work  may  be  strongly 
recommended  to  young  practitioners. 


Ths  Moral  Phenomena   of   Germant.    By  Thomas  Carltle,  Esq.,  of 
the  Scottish  Bar.     Second  Edition,  enlarged.     18mo.   ^  W.  £.  Painter. 

Bbfors  entering  upon  the  qualities  of  this  book,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  premise  to  some  readers,  tnat  the  writer,  though  of  the  same  name 
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and  nation  as  the  anthor  of  Sartor  Resartus,  and  more  generally  known 
as  a  celebrated  writer  on  German  snbjects,  is  a  différent  person,  and 
indeed  so  to  distingoish  himself  inserts  on  Lis  title-page,  ''  of  the 
Scottish  Bar." 

The  work  deserves  pemsal,  althoagh  it  is  impregnated  so  strongly 
with  theological  sentiments,  that  it  can  be  yiewed  only  as  an  expo- 
sition of  a  particnlar  belief  and  creed.  The  earlier  portion,  not  being 
so  exclusively  theolodcal,  contains  some  curions  matter  relating  to 
German  society,  on  which  subject,  as  well  as  on  literatore,  the  anthor 
seems  to  be  well  informed  ;  and  his  chapters  on  govemment,  nobility, 
Society,  and  the  leamed,  may  be  read  with  advantage.  That  on  the 
charch  will  only  find  favoor  with  those  as  deeply  impregnated  as  the 
anthor  with  religions  enthnsiasm,  and  then  it  may  be  doubtfal  what 
will  be  the  resnlt,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  severe  attack  on  the  Inkewarm- 
ness  and  backsliding  of  ail  classes  of  religionists.  This  work  is  only 
one  of  the  nnmerous  proofs  that  daily  reach  us  of  the  mental  fer- 
ment manifesting  itself  in  Oermany,  Ôie  resalts  of  which  baffle  the 
acnmen  of  the  profoundest  statesmen,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  awakening  of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  eastem  Enrope  to  a 
sensé  of  the  rights  of  hnman  natnre  which  has  already  been  declared 
in  England  and  France. 


HlNTS  ON  THE  NaTURB  IND  MANAGEMENT  OF   DuNS.      By  the   HoNOURABLB 

y  a  Younger  Son.    With  illustrations.    Post  8vo.    T.  C.  Newby. 

Thèse  hints  by  a  younger  son  are  not  destitute  of  smartness,  and 
will,  we  hâve  httle  doubt,  delight  those  who  pursue  light  reading. 
The  verse  and  prose  flow  easily,  and  as  the  younger  sons  form  a  very 
larffe  proportion  of  the  readine  public,  and  as  the  management  of  Duns 
is  their  principal  occupation,  uie  work  may  arrive  at  a  large  circulation. 

Were  we  inclined  to  indulge  the  Touchstone  vein  we  might  "  moralise 
on  this  straw  ;  "  and  we  think  the  author  was  not  without  his  intention 
of  showing  the  effects  of  the  custom  and  law  of  primogeniture.  How- 
ever  that  may  be,  the  work  is  worth  the  half  hour  it  would  take  to  run 
it  through.  The  illustrations  by  Hamerton  are  characteristic  and 
humerons. 


DOUGLAS    JERROLD'S 


SHILLING    MAGAZINE. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ST.  GILES  AND  ST.  JAMES.* 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

As  yet  tîie  noble  candidate  of  the  house  of  St.  James  had  not 
presented  Limself  to  the  voters  of  Lîquorisli.  To  say  the  truth, 
hîs  lordship  had  not  that  révérence  for  those  small  pegs  of  the 
glorious  machine  of  the  constitution — ^the  freeholders — that,  in 
his  virgin  address  to  his  constituency,  he  deemed  it  only  décent  to 
assume.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  thought  the  said  machine  mîght  do 
ail  the  better  without  them.  But  this  heresy  had  been  so  deeply 
eut  înto  the  bark  of  his  youthful  mind,  that  it  grew  and  enlarged 
with  ît.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  a  voter  of  Liquorish  as 
a  sort  of  two-legged  hound,  the  property  of  hîs  noble  house  :  no 
less  its  goods,  because  the  créature  did  not  wear  a  collar  round 
his  neck.  No  :  fortunately,  men  are  so  made,  that  though  seem- 
ing  free,  their  soûls  may  now  and  then  be  made  fast  to  an  owner, 
vrho  can  buy  the  manacles  at  the  Mint  :  wondcrful  chaîns  ;  in- 
visible to  the  world  ;  of  finer  temper  than  any  hammcred  at  fairy 
emithies.  It  was  this  good,  wholesome  préjudice — as  Mr.  Folder 
called  it — ^that  imparted  to  young  St.  James  the  serenest  sensé  of 
secnrity  :  the  voters  of  Lîquorish  were  the  live-stock  of  his  house  : 
their  soûls  stamped,  like  the  Marquess's  sheep,  with  his  own  noble 
mark.  Hence,  our  youthful  lord  had  delayed  until  the  latest 
moment  the  drudgery  of  personal  canvass.  Hence  had  he  post- 
poned  the  practical  waggery  of  soliciting  a  vote  where  no  vote 
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conld  be  refused.  Neverthelesa,  guided  bj  the  patriotic  expérience 
of  bis  noble  fatber,  he  would  présent  bimself  to  tbe  people.  The 
tîme,  the  place,  bad  been  selected  witb  the  bappiest  sensé  of  pro- 
priety.  Young  St.  James,  the  guest  of  Doctor  Gilead — the  humble, 
zealous  coUege-friend  of  tbe  Marquess — ^would  meekly  exbibit  bim- 
self in  tbe  doctor  *fl  pew,  &t  the  parisib  church  :  the  doctor  himself, 
on  that  eventful  occasion,  preaching  an  appropriate  discourse. 
Doubtless,  tbe  doctor  felt  that  oracles  to  be  respected  must  be 
vocal  onlj  at  long  intervais  :  hence,  he  preached  but  rarely  to  his 
simple  flock.  His  youtbful  curate — a  spiritual  sbepberd  boy — 
was  all-sufficient  to  lead  them  to  tbe  water-courses  and  tbe  pasture: 
it  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  elder  pastor  would  shake  before 
them  a  m^utbM  or  so  of  sweet  herbs,  cuUed  irem  the  dainty 
garden  of  his  own  tbeology.  Doctor  Gilead  was  a  leamed  man  ;  a 
pious  man.  Neitber  bis  coachman,  bis  butler,  or  either  of  his 
three  footmen,  doubted  his  wisdom  or  his  orthodoxy.  He  was  a 
man,  too,  of  practical  patience.  Thrice  bad  he  ezpected  a 
bisbopric  ;  and  thrice  bad  tbe  mitre  vanisbed  from  tbe  tips  of  his 
fingers.  Whereupon,  be  meekly  folded  liis  hands,  and  smiling 
down  the  goût  that  each  time  witb  buming  nippers  seized  aipon 
him,  be  thanked  Heaven  for  his  felicitous  escape.  Excellent  man  ! 
He  could  no  more  bide  the  humîlity  within  bim,  than  he  could 
liave  disguised  tbe  small-pox.  It  would  break  ont.  He  had  once 
preached  before  George  the  Tbird  :  and  then  from  his  pilpît,  as 
from  the  Mountain,  dîd  he  see  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  House  of 
Lords.  Still,  tbe  milk  and  honey  were  untasted  ;  and  stîll  wiih 
patient,  smiling  lips,  be  praised  kind  Providence. 

Such  was  tbe  owner  of  Lazarus  Hall,  the  rectory  ;  an  abode 
espccially  prepared  for  tbe  réception  of  young  St.  James,  wbo,  two 
nights  at  least,  would  bless  tbe  roof-tree  of  his  father*s  liumble 
friend.  The  house  was  rich  and  odorous  as  nest  of  pbœmx. 
Tet  there  was  no  golden  display  ;  no  velvet  curtains  ;  no  fiaunting 
tapestries  ;  but  luxury  in  every  shape,  took  tbe  guise  of  sîmplicity, 
and  made  every  corner  of  the  house  a  cosy  nook  for  swan-down 
Christianity.  Then  everything  was  so  radiantly  clean,  it  seemed 
no  part  of  tbis  dusty  eartb,  but  fresb  from  some  brigbter  planet. 
Had  Doctor  Gilead  been  arrayed  from  bead  to  beel  in  episeqpal 
lawn,  tbere  was  nougbt  within  the  Hall  of  Lazarus  to  smudge  it. 
Tbe  very  Aies,  from  habit,  would  bave  respected  it.  Saints  and 
hermits  would  not  bave  dared  to  sit  upon  the  chair-covers. 

It  was  Saturday,  about  five  in  the  aftemoon.  Doctor  Gilead  sat  in 
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liÎB  Itbcaiy,  garmshed  about  witk  Us  wî£e  and  fhree  daughters.  The 

doctor  was  black  and  glossy  as  a  newlj-batbed  raven.  Forthe  ladies, 

thej  might  bave  been  taken  as  «pecimens  of  Brobdignag  obina  ;  so 

creamy  and  motionless  weire  tbeîr  faces,  se  prîm  and  well-defined 

their  flowing  gowns.     Not  a  word  was  said  :  not  a  sxmnd  ?ira8 

beard,  save  tbat  tbe  doctor 's  watch  ^ked  fererisbly  in  bisfob, 

and  a  big  blundering  blue  ûj  kept  bonncing  and  batterîng  bis 

bead  against  a  mndow-pane,  donbôess  poEJsled  to  know  wbj  inih 

«Il  80  very  clear  before  him,  be  conld  net  get  ont.     Nov  tbe 

doctor  looked  reproadt&dlj  at  tbe  noisy  inseot  ;  and  now  subsided 

io  bis  cnstomary  meekness.     Once  or  twice,  be  strongled  a  sîgb  at 

bis  yeiy  lips.    Haplj— *bTit  wbo  sball  sound  tbe  deptbs  of  man's 

fiîlent  seul  ? — ^baply  be  tbought  of  tbe  turbot  maceratmg  in  tbe 

kettle,  baplj  of  tbe  bauncb  scorcbing  on  tbe  ^it.     Say  wbat  'we 

mm,  a  tries  tbe  ^nt  (^  man,  to  tbink  serenely  of  bis  boiled  ;and 

Toast,  and  of  tbe  late  ooming  gnest  perilling  tbem  botli.    I)oot«r 

jGilead  breatbed  b^ivily  ;  tben,  taking  bis  Ti^cb  from  bis  fob»  be 

8aid  witb  a  snûle  of  gbastly  résignation,  '^  It  's  gettii^  xatiter 

late." 

And  wbat  said  tbe  doctor's  wife  ?  Wby  precisely  wbat  erery 
married  dangbter  of  Ere  wonld  say.  Sbe,  in  tbe  naturalest  jnanner 
possible  obsœ^ml — ^'  I  idbouldn't  wonder  if  be  doesn't  come  at  jdl.^' 
Tbe  daughters — (ineek  tbings  î — said  notbing  ;  but  Ihey  looked 
down  and  abont  tbem  at  their  pretty  gowns,  and  slîgbtly  bit  tbeîr 
lips,  and  sligbtly  sîgbed. 

"  I  don*t  1;biiik,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  ôilead,  **  it  's  any  i»c 
waiting  for  bis  lordsbip,  now.  HadnU  t^y  better  «erve  Abe 
dimi^  ?  " 

Now,  bad  tbe  doctor  assented  to  làis,  Mrs.  Gilead  'would  Ittw» 
been  paâietieally  éloquent  on  tbe  inboapitality  of  ibe  nieasnre. 
Sbe  bad  mo  snch  meaning  :  ail  sfae  wanted  was  tbe  discourse  of 
her  bnsband.  Sbe  talked  ta  make  bim  talk.  In  Ûie  like  way 
that,  wben  a  pump  is  dry,  men  pour  water  into  it  to  set  it  fiowin^ 
"  Tbe^nner  wiH  be  totally  spoÛt,  my  dear,'*  added  Mrs.  Gilesad« 
smiling  as  thougb  she  communicated  sweetest  intelligence.  Tbe 
â«cter  spoke  not,  but  suffered  an  abdominal  shudder.  *'  In  faet, 
my  dadeor/*  oontinued  tbe  wife,  **  now,  we  ougbt  rather  to  hopetbat 
hîs  deardsbip  will  not  corne.  There  will  be  ncrtbing  fit  to  «et  be&ee 
hhn**-n»tbing  whatever. "  It  was  strange — shedid  not  meaa it-*- 
yretfdid  'Mrs.  'Gilead  talk  witb  a  eertain  gust,  as  thougb  she  talked 
ef  ;a  E^eeial  iveat  :  to  bave  notbing  fit  for  hm  hnrdsbip-seemedio 
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bo  the  very  tliing  désirable.     **  What  did  you  say,  my  dear  ?  '* 
asked  Mrs.  Gilead. 

The  doctor  had  not  uttered  a  syllable.  Ilowever,  agaîn  he  lookcd 
at  bis  watch,  and  tben  saîd  **  it  is  very  late."  We  can  find  no 
other  parallel  to  tbîs  beroic  cabnness  save  in  tbe  life  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  wbo  wben  tumed  like  a  half-done  steak  upon  hîs  gridiron, 
merely  observed  to  an  acquaintance  wbo  cbanced  to  be  near, — **  it 
is  very  warm."  In  botb  cases,  cooking  was  tbe  source  of  pain, 
and  tbe  test  of  résignation  :  for  Doctor  Gilead  tbougbt  of  bis 
bauncb  as  if  it  bad  been  a  part  of  bîm.  And  still  tbe  doctor  sat, 
looking  by  degrees  £ercely  patient,  and  becoming  slîgbtly  sarage. 
Mrs»  Gilead,  tbe  partner  of  bis  bosom,  knew  'wéQ.  wbat  tbat  bosom 
felt,  and  tberefore  in  ber  own  féminine  way  remark  ed,  **  Now  I 
certainly  give  bis  lordsbip  up." 

It  was  a  great  pity  tbat  Mrs.  Gilead  bad  not  spoken  tbus  before, 
or  surejy  tbe  same  effects  would  bave  foUowed  tbe  syllables.  For 
no  sooner  bad  sbe  uttered  tbem  tban  tbere  was  a  wbirl  of  wbeels, 
and  suddenly  a  carriage  in  a  cloud  of  dust  stopt  at  Lazarus  HalL 
Mrs.  Gilead  jumped  ;  ber  daugbters  gare  a  sbarp,  sbort,  joyful 
scream  ;  wbilst  tîie  doctor  bimself — but  reader,  did  you  ever  in 
broad  day  mark  tbe  nigbt-lamp  of  man-midwife  ?  It  is  duUy, 
darkly  red.  Tbe  sun  sinks,  nigbt  cornes  ;  and  tbat  dark 
glass  bums  like  a  ruby,  liquid  witb  glowing  ligbt.  Sucb 
was  Doctor  Gilead 's  countenance  ;  sucb  tbe  cbange  :  now, 
sulky  coloured,  and  now  flaming  witb  joy.  A  moment,  and 
be  was  at  tbe  carriage-door  ;  anotber,  and  young  St.  James 
— tbe  son  of  bis  patron  and  friend — stood,  witb  botb  bands 
seized  by  tbe  graspiug,  tbrobbing  palms  of  tbe  affectionate 
doctor.  Tbe  doctor  was  in  spasms  of  deligbt  :  Mrs.  Gilead,  f uU  of 
smiles,  opened  and  folded  ber  face  like  a  fan  :  and  tbe  yoimg 
ladies,  before  so  statue-like,  tbat  bad  tbey  sat  in  tbe  open  air,  tbe 
birds  would  bave  percbed  upon  tbem,  swam  about  and  arched 
tbeir  uecks  like  cygnets,  taking  a  May-morning  batb.  Tbe 
ancient  painter — a  very  cunning  feUow,  tbat,  at  a  difficulty — 
painted  a  veil,  wbere  tbe  intensity  of  sorrow  was  sucb,  tbat  not  to 
attempt  to  describe  it  was  to  do  a  very  fine  tbing.  Some  of  thèse 
days,  we  tbink  of  writing  a  tragedy  in  five  long  acts  upon  tbe 
same  bigb  principle  of  doing  notbing  :  we  sball  give  blank  leaves. 
In  tbe  meantime  we  migbt  bere  treat  tbe  reader  witb  a  white 
page,  requesting  bim  to  look  upon  tbat  page  as  a  type  and  repré- 
sentative—not  always  unapt  ones  evcn  at  tbe  best  places— of  what 
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piissed  ai  Doctor  Gilead's  dinner  table,  We  will  not  do  ao  ;  but 
printing  close,  will  nevertheless  jump  the  conversation — cracking^ 
imd  brilUant  as  it  was — as  a  mountebank  jumps  through  fireworks, 
an4  sbift  the  scène.  Staj.  We  must  not  quit  the  joung  ladies 
80.  It  was  the  first  time  thej  bad  ever  sat  at  the  same  table  witb 
9.  live  lord.  They  were  in  a  state  of  terrible  delight.  We  bave 
read  in  old  Doctor  Moffatt*s  cookery  book,  a  recîpe  to  make  beef 
tender  :  it  is  to  show  to  the  living  ox  a  living  lion.  The  weaker 
créature  is  taken  with  a  soi*t  of  dismaj — ^its  bones  are  melted  in 
Jts  great  fear — it  is  made  a  jellj  of  ère  it  is  aware— or,  in  a  woird, 
iit  is  made,  accordîng  to  the  doctor 's  word,  tender.  It  is  some- 
times  thus  with  woman  and  a  lion  lord — and  it  was  especiallj  thus 
with  the  heart  of  each  Miss  Gilead,  when  shown  the  young  lord 
St  James,  the  lion  of  the  west  !  At  length  ail  separated.  Night 
came,  and  then — ^and  then — though  not  one  of  the  sisters  said  a 
word  of  the  matter  to  the  other — Uien  did  Cupids,  fluttering  up  and 
down  the  staircase,  deliver  imaginary  letters  to  each.  Letters, 
Tnade  precious  as  gems,  by  St.  James 's  arms  upon  the  seal  ;  letters 
that  conjured  up  a  vision  of  a  London  church — and  ail  the 
bravery  of  a  London  marriage.  And  then,  there  was  présentation 
^t  court,  with  the  hard  eut  smile  of  Queen  Charlotte, — and  aU  the 
triumphs  of  an  unequal  match,  when  low-born  woman  wears  her 
high-bom  lord  with  the  self-same  glory  that  the  huntress  wears 
her  happy  conquest,  —  the  léonine  skin.  Each  sister  thought 
this  :  and  each  to  the  other  said — speaking  casually  by  the  way,  of 
St.  James — she  thought  nothing  of  him  :  she  was  whoUy  disap- 
pointed.  And  so  leave  we  the  whole  household  to  their  dreams. 
Let  Doctor  Gilead  think  himself  a  bishop  ;  let  him  in  bis  slumbers 
rehearse  bis  first  parliamentary  speech — ^let  his  wife  dream  of  her 
gown  for  court — let  each  of  the  young  ladies  see  and  feel  herself  a 
blushîng,  stammering  bride  at  church — ^let  St.  James  dream, — ^he 
cannot  help  it, — of  poor  Clarissa.  It  is  Saturday  night.  Labour 
has  flung  down  his  working  tools,  and  sleeps  a  deep  and  happy 
sleep  ;  for  the  next  day  is  a  holy  breathing-tiine — a  dÂy  of  rest— 
Sunday. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  band  and  mînor 
mercenaries  of  St.  James  were  posted  at  the  Rose,  a  hostelry  of 
modest  character  compared  to  the  dignified  pretensions  of  the  Olive 
Branch,  made  still  more  important  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Tangle, 
who  had  selected  the  tavem  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  noble  can- 
didate.    The  Rose,  in  the  agent's  own  words,  did  very  well  for  the 
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lêhhlè  tlwjn  Aeoessary  on  mxh.  oecasioi»  ;  but  fer  hi»^  la 
iSOiild  not  at  ail  feel  hirnself  a  ge&tl^nsA  i&  anj  me«nr  pJ«)ee  of 
resort  thaa  ike  Olive  Brandi.  Indeed,  now  aad  thi^ftlie'wae  ceaiw 
féïeà  to  remember  tàe  national  and  patriotic  in^portanoe  ^  fiie 
oause  in  whicb  he  was  engaged,  to  reeoneile  kîni  heartâj  to  ther 
ineonvenience  of  his  nouai  abi<fing-plaee.  "  Tbw^  wm  no  reai 
Bfe  off  tbe  atones  of  London  ;  but  ^en  tbe  eonditîoiir  of  1^  eonntry 
demanded  some  sacrifice  of  ererj  maa  :  whj,  làeo,  sbouM  he  oom* 
plain  ?  No  :  be  would  stick  io  the  constitalîon:  wkikt  a  piank  ^ 
it  beld  togeiher.  If  the  sbip— be  meant  ^e  constitution — w^a 
doomed  to  go  down,  wbj,  ke  w¥Ûé  give  threecbeers,  and  go^down 
ffitb  it. 

Skicb  is  a  sample  of  iiie  manj  patriotîe  sentiments  wbieh  Mîr. 
Tangie  breatbed  at  mtervals  between  tea  and  toast,  and  eggs,  and 
fi)wl,  and  ail  the  potable  and  edible  Taneties  ^at  compose  a  suffî- 
dent  countrj  breakfast.  As  again  and  again  he  attaeked  thecdd 
Btrloin  he  became  quite  éloquent,  even  pathetie  on  the  danger  ti 
tbe  eonstâtution,  as  tiiough  he  Med  himself  at  once  wità  beef  and 
ini^iration.  Mr.  Polder  was  a  pleased,  though  for  semé  time, 
a  silent  Hsten^.  It  was  impossible  that  &xkj  man  eould  be  a  more 
paesionate  lover  of  the  glorious  Biitidi  constitution  thMt  himself  f 
indeed,  he  could  not  help  thiaking  that  it  was  he  who  had  ino» 
eulated  Tangle  ;  nevM*theless,  mÛL  ail  his  admiration,  he  was 
prudent  with  his  fondness,  and  never  talked  of  the  object  of  his 
passion  at  anj  of  the  four  <nr  five  meals  tàat  make  tderable  thé 
Hve-long  daj  to  sinful  man.  ' 

It  was  Sundaj  m<»iiing,  and  the  two  potriots — ^fuU  (tf  méat  imd 
drink  and  the  good  of  their^  countrj — sank  back  in  their  diaâr»» 
and  looked  serendy  in  each  other's  face.  ^*  We  shall  bave  a  fine 
60ngregati(m  to-day/'  at  lengih  observed  Mr.  Folder,  for  it  was 
well  known  throughout  the  borough  that  the  casket,  Lazarus  HaO, 
contained  the  jewel  of  a  lord — **  aQ  the  fashion  and  respeetal^3îtj 
ôf  liie  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  ?  **  -^ 

'    •*  They  can't  do  less,"  r^iarked  Mr.  Tangle,  **  'twill  be  only  a 
proper  compliment  to  his  lordship." 

**NeverthdesB,"  observed  the  ancient  tutor,  speaking  dowly, 
gravely,  ''  I  am  a  little  disappcônted.  I  did  think  that  oïl  Ûa 
tordship's  arrivai,  they  would  at  least  hâve  rang  the  church  bell». 
Nor  was  there  even  a  bonfire.  " 

**  Pardon  me  ;  I  bave  roy  scruples  :  ail  men  ha^e,  or  Ae^M 
hâve.     Touching  the  church  bells,  I  must  eoitfess  I  àty  not  ^imk 
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thej  odgèt  6T^  to  b»  empkjad  in  any  uses  tant  ase  steulai:.  I 
baye  mj  pp«;jiiéi«68>"  owïiiiMied  Taagl»,  with. tke  air of  a  maïkyacj 
proud  oiiànè-  commo^j,  <'  and  clkurch  bells  ara  wb^  Boafirtaarft 
i^togetber  another  matter«  '  ' 

«  And ûreworkMy'^  addad  F^d^. 

*^  Asd  fireworks,  '^^  eonse&ted  Tangle.  **  TlDongh  I  said  DAthmg 
at  the  time,  I  most  owb  with  you,  âat  tke  absence  oi  so  amall  a 
mark  of  respeet  as  a  bonfire  oa  1^  arriral  of  bis  kNrdsbip»  speaks 
Terj  manj  rdiumes  against  tke  people.  A  few  ye«GS  agjQ,  and 
fbere  ^d  been  a  blaze  oa  every  lull.  Net  a  sckoolboj  iMit  wkat 
would  kave  kad  lus  c^  and  poekets  stuâed  with  firewcdis.  New» 
painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  wko  loves  tfae  ccKastitution,  stiU  difi  tmth 
eannot  be  disgmsed,  tkere  was  not  a  ûngle  sqoib — not  a.  single 
sqiiib,"  9nd  Tangle  repeated  tke  words  wiSi  patkelic  em^kasisv 

<'  I  keard  n<Mie,"  said  Mr.  Folder,  witk  tiie  air  of  a  man  wkoi, 
nevertkelesS)  forlomlj  kopes  tkat  ke  maj  be  mistaken* 

"  Ok  no  !  We  must  not  deeeire  oi^rselyes*  Wè  must  look  tka 
tmtk  fidl  in  tke  face,  nglj  as  tke  trutk  may  be  ;  it  's  tkeonly  way 
to  brow-beat  it.  I  leamt  tkat  masim,  Mr.  Fold^^  from  pvactioe 
în  tke  courts  of  law.  Tkere,  it  only  wants  a  brassj  look  and  a 
big  voice,  to  make  an  ugly-looking'trutk  seem  a  skamefol  iisf>ost(H% 
Notking,  sir,  Hke  leaming  to  boldlj  face  trutk»  if  you  want  to  get 
tke  best  of  it.  And  so,  sir,  tibougk  tke  omission  of  tiïe  bonfirea 
and  tke  fire-worits  did  pain  me— 4iow  was  it  to  be  otk^rwise  ?— neyer- 
tkeless,  I  féel  ail  tke  stronger  in  our  cause  for  knowing  tke  revo- 
lutionary  principles  tkat,  as  I  kave  moa^e  tkan  ence  ob^rved»  ara 
beginmng  to  be  arrayed  against  aU  tkat  is  great  and  titled  in  tkis 
counfery.'* 

"  Don't  you  tkink,  Mr.  Tangle,'*  said  Folder,  "tkat  we  kad 
better  yisit  our  toilets  to  be  ready  for  ckurck  ?  We  wiU  tken  watt 
gentiy  over  tke  fi^s." 

**  Walk  !  "  eckoed  Tangle,  looking  glumly. 

''  Oertainly.  On  tke  présent  occasion,  it  will  look  better  to  tke 
people;  more  condescending  ;  more  like  tk^nselyes.  Hislcordskip, 
dépend  upcm  it,  will  not  ride  to>day.  No  :  I  tkink  my  prineiples 
wiU  bear  a  little  better  fruit  ;  "  and  Folder  smiled  securely. 

*'  Of  course  not  :  I  kad  fbrgotten  :  to  be  sure  not  ;'*  answea?ad 
Tangle.     **  Undoubtedly,  we  walk — undoubtedly/* 

Tkis  p<»nt  resolved,  tke  gentlemen  retired  to  tkeir  separate 
ekiunbers — ^tkey  joîned,  by  tke  way — ^to  attire  tkemselves  for  tkeir 
4eTotions«     Tke  yillage  ckurck — on  a  kîgk  kill,  its  base  girted 
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wîth  magnificent  treea — Was  Been  from  either  window  ;  a  simple, 
rustic,  snow-white  building  shilling  in  the  son,  and  standing  clearly, 
purelj  oui  from  ihe  dcep  blue  summer  heaven»  "Acharming 
vicw,  this,"  said  Tangle  as,  ha?ing  arrajed  himself,  he  was  about 
to  quit  the  roora,  when  his  companion  appeared  ia  the  passs^e. 

*'  A  beautiful  landscape  !  "  said  Folder,  enteiing  the  chamber. 
*'  I  was  thînking  so,  as  I  looked  from  mj  own  window.  How 
Tery  nicelj  the  chorch  there  shows  itself  upon  the  hill  !  '' 

**  Quite  right — nothing  but  proper  ;"  observed  Tangle  with  a 
sudden  touch  of  solemnitj.  '*  I  *d  hâve  everj  church  upon  a  hill  ; 
I  would,  indeed,  sir.  And  for  this  reason  ;  when  upon  a  hill, 
everybodj  can  see  it.  When  upon  a  hill,  it  seems  to  stand  like  a 
monitor,  an  adviscr  to  everj  bodj.  It  preaches,  as  I  maj  say, 
from  a  high  pulpit  to  the  world  bclow  ;  and  so,  you  will  perceive, 
it  *s  apt  to  make  men  pause  in  their  sinful,  shabby  courses.  Many 
a  time^I  don't  mind  confessing  so  much  to  you,  Mr.  Folder — ^but 
many  a  time,  that  is,  sometimes,  when  I  Ve  felt  my  soûl  a  little 
slack,  for  the  best  of  us  can't  always  be  braced  up  like  drums — 
well,  when,  as  I  say,  I  Ve  been  a  Ûttlc  slack,  the  very  sight  of  a 
church  bas  pulled  me  up  again,  and  made  me  think  of  yirtue  just 
as  I  didbefore.'* 

**  Nobody  can  dispute  it,"  remarked  Mr.  Folder.  "  A  church, 
as  somebody  bas  observed,  is  sermons  in  stones.'' 

**  My  opinion  to  a  letter,**  observed  Tangle  ;  "  though  it  's  odd 
that  anybody  should  bave  thought  the  same  as  myself.  Corne 
along.  Stay.  When  I  come  hère,  I  always  look  once  to  see  if 
ail  be  right."  Whereupon  Jilr.  Tangle  approached  a  closet,  im- 
locked  the  door,  and  pointing  to  an  iron-bouud  box,  observed-^ 
"  AU  's  safe.  Ail  new,  Mr.  Folder,  ail  sparkling  and  buming 
from  the  Mint.  What  a  beautiful  substance  gold  is  only  to  look  at,'* 
cried  Tangle  with  enthusiasm  ;  at  the  same  moment,  unlocking 
the  box  and  lifting  the  lid.  **  There  's  a  blaze  !"  ho  cried,  with 
a  voluptuous  smacking  of  the  mouth.  **  How  they  twinkle  !"  he 
added  ;  whereupon  the  parliamcntary  agent  clutched  a  handfiil  of 
bright  guineas,  and  poured  them  from  hand  to  hand,  his  eye 
catching  yellow  lustre  from  the  golden  shower.  And  thus  for 
some  brief  minute  or  two  did  Tangle  play  with  minted  gold. 

We  are  told  that  the  snake-charmers  of  the  East  are  wont  to 
ensnare  the  reptiles  with  dulcet  music.  The  snake-ApoUo  plays  a 
melody  upon  some  magie  pipe  ;  whereupon  torpid  snakes  coiled  in 
holes  and  crannies  grn4ually  untwist  themselves,  and  feel  their 
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blood  qmcken,  and  their  scalcs  rustle,  and  thej  glide  and  undu- 
laie  towards  tbe  sound, — ^rcadily  as  school-girls  run  to  a  bail. 
Great  is  tbe  voice  of  gold  !  What  a  range,  too,  it  bas  !  Now, 
breathing  tbe  profoiindest  notes  of  persuasion-— dcep  and  eamest 
as  a  bermit's  bomily-^and  now,  carrjing  awaj  tbe  beart  and 
sensés  witb  its  ligbt  and  laugbing  trîUs, — delicious,  fascinating  as 
tbe  voice  of  baccbante.  Gold,  too,  is  tbe  eartb*s  great  vcntrilo- 
quist  ;  speaking  from  and  to  tbe  bellj  of  immortal  man,  and 
cnslaving  and  juggling  bim  witb  its  manj  voices. 

And  gold  worked  its  vocal  wonders  in  Tangle's  bed-ebamber. 
For  no  sooncr  did  it  sound,  tban  like  tbe  pipe  of  tbe  cbarmer,  it 
drow  fortb  a  little  buman  reptile — a  gutter  snake — a  noxious 
créature,  batcbed  to  sting  tbe  world  in  a  London  lane.  Aye,  it 
was  even  so.  No  sooner  we  say  did  Tangle  rattle  tbe  gold,  tban 
a  little  ragged  bead  was  tbrust  from  beneatb  tbe  bed's  foot  ;  a 
bead,  witb  eyes  brigbt  and  snake-like  ;  sparkling  tbe  more,  tbe 
more  tbe  métal  cbinked.  Tbat  little  bead — ^wbat  a  world  of 
wicked  knowledge  was  packed  witbin  it — was  tbe  property  of 
St.  Giles's  balf-brotber,  and  it  was  said,  of  Tom  Blast's  wbole 
son, — y^ung  Jingo  ;  tbe  bero  of  tbe  pocket-bandkercbief  ;  tbe 
petted  genius  of  Hog-Lane.  How  tbat  adroit  youngling  bad 
gained  tbe  eminence  of  Tangle  *s  bedcbamber,  we  will  not  pause 
to  explain.     Of  tbat  in  due  season. 

Our  wbole  business  is  for  tbe  présent  witb  Tangle  and  bis  com- 
panion.  As  tbe  old  war-borse  pricks  bis  ears  at  tbe  murderous 
musîc  of  tbe  trumpet — as  some  retired  and  erewbile  sbarp  attomey, 
reading  some  successful  juggle  juggled  in  tbe  name  of  justice,  feels 
bis  beart  trickle  as  it  ran  red  ink,  and  dreams  bimself  agaia  in 
court — so  did  tbe  sound  of  tbe  gold,  as  it  fell  from  band  to  band, 
awakeu  in  tbe  soûl  of  Tangle  ail  its  Plutean  strengtb.  Nay,  bis 
soûl  for  a  moment  left  bim,  and  ducked  and  dived  and  took  its  £11 
of  liquid  pleasure  in  tbat  golden  river — ^tbat  Pactolus  cmbanked  in 
a  box — like  a  triton  wallowing  in  tbe  foamy  sea  !  He  felt  be  was 
in  bis  true  élément  ;  and  éloquence  flowed  from  bis  lips,  free  as  a 
silver  tbread  of  rivulet  from  some  old  granite-bearted  rock. 

"  Wonderfiil  invention,  gold  coin,  sir  !  Wonderful  tbing  !  If 
tbere  's  anytbing,  sir,  tbat  sbows  man  to  be  tbe  créature  tbat  lie 
is, — it  *s  tbis.  Scbolars,  wben  tbey  want  to  raise  man  above  tbe 
monkey — Heaven  forgive  tbe  atbeists — call  bim  a  laugbing  animal,, 
a  tool-making  animal,  a  cooking  animal.  Sir,  tbey  've  ail  missed 
the  true  meaning  ;  tbey  sbould  call  bim  a  coining  animal.     I  Vq 
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ihcraglit  of  tke  matt^  nnieli,  Mr.  Folder  ;  and  thîs  " — and  Tax^ 
rattled  ^e  coin' — '<  this  ia  liie  tame  wei^tt  f^inst  the  atheists, 
BÎr— and  nearlj  ail  seholan  are  ererj  bit  the  saine  as  atheists-^ 
jnst*  as  toadstods  are  often  taken  fur  mushrooms.  'Soy  sir,  ne: 
iîhffj  maj  call  men  what  lliej  like, — but  I  see  proofs  of  t&e  immor^ 
tidUj  of  the  sotd  in  tins,  sir.  Ifo  mbdief — ^l 'm  sure  of  it^ 
Mr.  Folder — no  nnbelief  can  stand  against  this/**  and  Tangle 
again  laid  his  hand  upen  &e  gold. 

"  The  iheorj  is  ingénions — perhaps  tme,"  soid  F<^der^ 

**  A  glorious  inrention»  coîning,  sir,^  again  cried  Taagle,  ex- 
panding  with  his  snbject.  '<  New,  look  hère  ;  thèse*  gtdneas  are; 
I  msTf  saj,  nothing  more  than  the  representativefr  of  the  TOters  of 
LiqtuMÎsh.  Hère  we  hare  '^n  !  Hère  I  take  'em  np  with  my 
hand,  any  nmnber  of  'em,  body  and  souL"  Whereupon,  Tangle 
scooped  np  the  gnineas  in  his  palm  and  poored  titem  d»wn  again, 
yonng  Jîngo  still  looking  from  beneath  l£e  bed,  and  grinnin^,  and 
twitehing  his  Hps  as  the  music  continued.  '^  Hère  they  are— 
men,  women,  and  ehildren — ail  packed  close  ;  ail  snug.  Sir,  a 
man  who  earries  thèse,  earries  heaps  of  his  f^ow-creatnres  with 
him.  A  tremendous  art,  sir,  coining.  They  talk  about  ^e  inyeB>- 
tion  of  printing  :  why,  what  was  coming  but  printing,— that  is,  tbo 
better  part  of  printing  ;  the  soûl,  I  may  say  of  it,  without  îts 
wickedness  ?  There  's  no  dangerous  notions  in  thèse,  sir  ;  no  £sdse 
ideas  ;  no  stuff  to  dizzy  the  heads  of  fools  ;  making  them  think  them- 
selres  as  good  as  their  bett^^  ;  no  treason,  sir  ;  bat  ail  plain  and 
abo¥e  board — plain  and  above  board."  And  again,  Tangle  took 
up  làe  coin,  and  dropt  it — and  took  it  up,  and  dropt  it  ag^n,  his 
heart-strîngs  vibrating  to  the  musie. 

And  the  church  bell  rang  ont  its  summons  to  the  world.  And, 
for  some  moments,  the  éloquent  man  heard  it  not  ;  he  only  lîstened 
to-Aff  church  beUs — the  ringing  that  sounded  of  his  heayen.  Still, 
he  plays  with  the  gold  ;  stiU  the  church-bell  sounds. 

Toll^-'toll — chink — chink — toU — cMnk — toll — chinh  l 

How  offcen  do  many  think  thèse  notes  sound  in  unison  !  What 
beautiful  harmony  to  mère  ears  of  day  !  What  grating  cËbcord  te 
diyiner  sensé  ! 

"  Is  not  that  the  church  bell  ?  "  at  length  asked  Mr.  Folder. 

**  Bless  me  î  so  it  is.  Va  fwgotten — nothing  secular  to-daj  f* 
and  Tangle  closed  the  box  ;  locked  it  ;  closed  ihe  eloset-dow  j 
locked  it  too.  "  Stop  a  minute,''  he  observed.  He  then  went  to 
his  trunk,  and  took  therefrom  a  lai^  prayer4)Ook,   bound  m 
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VÊmo&eo,  scarlet  as  bkod,  uid  daubed  &hmst  inûi  gclà,  ^  Iffefer 
trtsrel,  Mr,  Folder,  wi^^ut  tbis/^  said  Tan^e,  dropping  his  eje^ 
MdSr  Ai^  teoderly  pessing  the  book  with  liis  fingers» — '*  never, 
mw,  'Sow,  if  joo^  please/'  Folder  stept  frem  the  reem,  and 
Taaogle  vigerously  loeked  lihe  doer  :  tried  it  onee,  twîoe»  and  put* 
ÛBg  the  kej  in  lu»p€»cket,  deseended  the  stsôrs. 

Ifc  was  a  Imel^  day  ;  there  seemed  a  Sabbath  peace  on  ail 
tibings^  The  dnidged  korse  stood  meek  and  paseire  in  the  field, 
patientfy  ej^ing  the  passer-hy,  as  thongh  it  feit  seeure  of  one  day's 
kcdidaj  z  tke  oows,  witli  tàeir  large,  kmd  looks>  lay  umnoved  upon 
tba  grasB  ;  ail  thmgs  seemed  tc^ng  rest  beneat^  the  broochng 
wings  of  hea^vn. 

We  luMre  elinibed  tilîe  hill — haver  gaîned  the  ehwd^ard  ;  the 
daet  ef  the  lâring  dnst  of  générations.  The  bell  is  swinging  still  ; 
sud  lauming  on  every  side,  from  «Estant  hmnlets  we  see  men, 
wcNBen,  and  dliiidren — âge  with  its  staff,  and  babihood  wcu*m  at  the 
bceast— ail  c<»iiing  upward — upward — to  the  ehnrch.  Still  thej 
éSàoBûb,  and  still  from  twenty  opposite  paths  they  corne,  to  strengthen 
ottdrejoîc» their  seuls  in  one  eommon  centre.  By  bigotry's  good 
leifve,  a  fore-shadowing  of  that  tremendous  Sabbath  of  die  uniTerse> 
when  ail  men  îrom  ail  paths  i^all  meet  in  Paradise. 

Long  ère  the  bell  had  oeased  to  sumœon  tke  congrégation,  the 
doirek  was  filled.  There  were,  however,  two  eauses  for  this 
Chiii^an  alacrity;  although,  it  is  ouf  belief  that  few  even  to 
theBMMlves  acknowledged  either«  Nevertheless,  H  was  plain  from 
tke  eager,  hfdf-anxious  looks  of  the  people,  that  they  ezpeeted 
sometlung  beyond  the  usual  Sabbath  eeiiÉPortîng  :  that  they  had 
ciHne  to  see  some  interesting  noYelty,  as  weU  as  to  hear  the  eus- 
tomary  promis»  of  good  tidings.  Suddeniy  the  rustie  beadle — ^he 
haa  but  little  eztemal  glory  to  mark  bis  fonction — ogives  a  ^ort, 
ngnifieant  cough,  and  hurries  towards  the  door.  AU  heads  tum 
with  him,  and  in  a  few  moments,  there  is  a  low  murmur,  a  hudi^ 
ing-  souBd  of  surprise  and  satii^Eu^tîen,  as  the  handsome  candidate, 
ibeyounglord  St.  James,  with  Mrs.  Gilead  and  her  two  daughters, 
mïtBr  the  ehureh,  a»d  ushered  by  the  beadle,  glide  to  the 
family  pew. 

The  church,  we  say,  was  thronged.  A  beautiful  mght,  doubt- 
Iess>  to  behold  in  that  small  village  temple,  men  of  ail  conditions 
gathered  together,  to  confess  their  eommon  infirmîties,  to  supplîeate 
for  eommon  blessmgs  ;  to  appear  for  a  time,  as  in  the  vestibule  of 
etemity,  in  eonpnon  adoration  of  the  Etemal  ;  aU  distinctions  and 
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disgoises  of  earth  cast  aside,  and  ail  in  nakedneas  of  sool  bending 
hefore  God.  A  beautiful  sigbt  !  And  jet,  the  devil  pride  will 
foUow  Bome  folks  to  ckurch,  to  fl&j  unsightly  pranks  even  before 
the  altar.  He  will  not  be  left  at  the  ckurch  do<H'^  even  for  a  poor 
two  bours  ;  but  witb  bypocritical  demureness  moves  up  tbe  aisle, 
and  cntcrs  a  pew,  ail  the  botter  to  mutter  deep  dévotion.  Look 
down  tbe  middle  alsle.  It  is  fiUed  witb  tbe  common  people — witb 
God*s  commonest  eartb  :  farming  men,  labourers,  artizanâ  ;  the 
drudges  of  the  world,  wbo  are  nevertbeless  told  bj  the  good  man 
in  the  pulpit  that  tbey  bave — every  one — within  tbem,  an  immortal 
angel.  Tbey  are  assured  that  ail  wealtb  is  vanity  ;  tbey  are  pas- 
sionately  desired  to  look  upon  pride  and  arrogance  as  deadly  ains  ; 
and  witb  thèse  lovely  precepts  touching  their  beart-strings»  tbey 
look  on  each  side  and  see  ladies  and  gentlemen — called  by  the 
clergyman  their  fellow-creatures — shut  up  in  pews,  set  apart  in 
closets  ;  as,  thougb  in  tbe  présence  of  iJieir  Maker,  and  wbilst 
denouncing  themselves  misérable  sinners,  tbey  would  vindicaie 
their  rigbt  of  money,  and  buy  of  beaven  itself  tbe  privilège  of  first 
considération  «  Poverty  and  bumbleness  of  station  may  sit  upon 
the  middle  benches  :  but  wealtb  and  what  is  mouthed  for  respect- 
ability  must  bave  cribs  apart  for  themselves — must  be  considered 
Christian  jewels  to  be  kept  in  velvet  boxes — ^lest  tbey  sbould  catch 
tbe  disease  of  lowliness  by  contact  witb  tbe  vulgar.  Surely  there 
are  more  masquerades  than  masquerades  in  halls  and  play-houses. 
For  are  there  not  Sabbath  maskings,  witb  naked  faces  for  masks  ? 
How  many  a  man  bas  himself  roUed  to  churcb,  as  thougb,  like 
Elijab,  he  must  go  even  to  beaven  in  a  carriage  ? 

Tbe  churcb  was  fuU.  Faces,  familiar  to  the  reader,  were  there. 
Capstick  and  Bright  Jem  sat  on  the  middle  benches  ;  wbilst  St. 
G  îles,  at  the  extrême  end  of  tbe  churcb,  fixed  in  a  corner,  had 
anxiously  watched  for  tbe  appearance  of  St.  James  ;  and  when  be 
again  beheld  him,  appeared  to  give  fervent  thanks  for  tbe  blessing. 
Mr.  Kingcup  witb  about  twenty  red-faced  little  boys — Elingcup, 
be  it  known,  was  a.schoolmaster — sat  in  tbe  gallery.  Mr.  Tangle 
and  Mr.  Folder  were,  of  course,  provided  witb  comfortable  seats  in 
a  most  comfortable  pcw. 

Doctor  Gilead  preacbed  tbe  sermon.  We  are  sure  that  the  doctor 
himself  was  ignorant  of  the  bias,  yet  was  be  a  party  parson.  Hence 
— ^be  could  not  help  it — be  selected  a  text  from  which  he  evolved 
tbe  social  necessity  of  tbe  many  trusting  the  few,  We  may  not 
transcribe  to  our  profane  page  the  sacredtext  andsolemn  discours^ 
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delivered  on  the  occasion.  AU  we  may  do,  îs  to  assure  the  reader 
that  the  excellent  doctor  preached  with  hîs  best  earaestness. 
Again  he  bade  hîs  hearers  lire  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  : 
again  he  conjured  them  to  put  away  conçoit,  and  faith  in  their  own 
weak  judgments,  and  disobedience  to  their  betters  happily  ap- 
pointed  to  guide  and  protect  them.  (Hère — ail  unconsciously — 
the  doctor  tumed  towards  St.  James's  pew,  and  looked  benignly 
down  upon  his  lordshîp.)  It  was  plain  that  the  doctor  thought 
himself  a  shephcrd  of  the  patriarchal  times  ;  and  it  was  no  les8 
plain  that  he  thought  ail  his  hearers  merely  sheep.  He  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  many.  At  least  two  old  dames — farmers' 
wives  in  red  cloaks — wept  :  whilst  half  a  dozen  grey  heads  were 
seen  to  nod  approvingly.  Capstick,  it  was  évident,  had  a  cold  : 
hence,  twice  he  coughed  so  loudly,  that  both  the  beadle  and  Bright 
Jem  looked  anxiously  at  him,  whilst  two  or  three  others  seemed 
to  say  **people  with  such  a  cold  should  not  corne  to  church." 

It  was,  in  sooth,  no  wonder  that  Doctor  Gilead  melted  hiô 
hearers.  His  words  were  so  soft,  so  flowing  ;  they  fell  like  suni- 
mer  honey-dew.  Then  his  aspect  was  so  calm — so  very  comfort- 
able.  He  had  the  cure  of,  we  know  not  how  many  thousand  soûls. 
He  had  soûls  in  Oxfordshire — soûls  in  Norfolk — soûls  in  Middlesex 
— nay,  soûls  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  counties — good  Mother 
Church  had  so  bountifully  endowed  her  pet  son, — and  yet  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  in  his  check  to  tell  the  anxiety  of  so  tremendous 
a  responsibility.  Had  the  thousands  of  soûls  been  so  many 
thousand  chickens,  Doctor  Gilead  could  not  hâve  looked  more 
easy  under  his  charge. 

But  the  service  is  over.  The  small  organ  peals  îts  farewell  notes. 
The  organ — be  it  known — given  by  the  house  of  St.  James  for  a 
political  purpose  ;  thus  adroitly  blending  the  musîc  of  party  with 
the  music  of  religion.     What  a  world's  harmony  ! 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"He  's  grown  a  fine  young  man,"  said  Bright  Jem,  whose  talk 
was  of  St.  James. 

**Why,  he 's  tall  enough  for  a  member  of  Parliament,"  said 
Mr,  Capstick. 

**  He  's  a  good  un,  too,  I  know  it,"  said  Jem.  "  I  *m  sure,  if 
he  didn*t  look  as  meek  and  as  humble,  and  wasn't  as  attentive  to 
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the  dÎBOOtirge  !  and  it  wae  a  uoe  «ermon,  wasn't  iti  Pethaf»  a 
Iktle  too  mEck  o'  putting  peofde  oyw  people's  iieads  ;  bot  stïl  h 
waB  oomfortaUe  ;  thou^  bow  and  then  to  be  sure,  -ihe  èoctar  did, 
aB  I  tbink,  take  a  little  ioo  much  i^n  lûrnself.  How  ke  dîd  gm 
it  to  'em  who  he  said  mete  oui  of  ihe  paliogs  of  the  chordi  !  How 
bedîd  dresB  'em  to  be  «une  !  And  hoir,  npon  Ms  own  aodwDffy, 
he  said  thej'd  suffer.'' 

<*  James,"  said  Capstick — for  soke  dignified  Jem  when  wishing 
ta  be  solemn — **  James,  do  jou  reeolleot  &e  words  *Aoà  €bd 
said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  onr  Hk^ieas  ?  '  " 

**I  ^bould  think  I  did,"  said  Jem«  unoonsciouslj  pnUing  off 
^kat. 

''  Ha  !  that  's  beautîful  and  consoling,  isn't  it  ?  And  wkat  a 
fine  créature  is  Man,  so  long  as  ke  alwajs  kas  tkese  words  before 
kis  ejes,  and  so  tries  to  do  notiûng  but  wkat  skall  be  ttome  waj 
wortkj  of  kis  likeness  !  To  do  ikis,  James,  is  to  màke  ^s  worM 
a  pleasant  place — and  to  kave  everybodj  kappy  about  us.  *  Ànd 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  !  '  Tins  is  beautifol  :  but 
it  's  sad,  it  's  melanckolj  work,  Jesa,  when  Man  sajs  *  Let  us  mite 
God  in  our  image  !  '  " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,*'  said  Jem,  **it's  utterly  nnpossSde. 
'Tifin*t  to  be  donc,  no  kow." 

*^  Jem,  it  ^«  been  donc  for  tkousands  of  years  ;  it  's  keing  done 
every  day."  Jem  stared.  **  Yes,  Jem  ;  for  wken  man,  in 
spiritual  matters,  persécutes  man — ^wken  in  tke  name  of  rekgion, 
aôd  as  ke  says,  yindioating  God,  ke  commits  violence  and  cruehy 
upon  kis  fellow-creatures,  tken  does  ke  in  kis  own  ignorance  nudce 
for  a  "time  kis  Maker  after  kis  own  erring  and  reyengefîil  nature — 
iken  does  ke  make  God  in  kis  own  image  !  Look  at  tke  bmnîngs 
and  roaetings  of  poor  kuman  flesk — its  kangings  and  quarterÎBgs, 
its  imprisonment  and  exile  in  tke  name  of  religion.  Wkat  are  jdl 
tkese,  but  tkat  man  does  ail  tkis  wickedness  in  tke  name  of 
God  ;  tkat  is,  ke  tkinks  God  is  pleased  witk  wkat  pleases  kis  own 
vile,  vindictive  nature  ;  and  as  I  take  it — and  it  can*t  be  denîed 
— after  suck  faskion  it  i&,  tkat  man  makes  God  after  kis  own 
image.  Jiiany  folks — ^poor  soûls — tkink  ^lis  tke  best  ô'eligion. 
Jem,  it  's  notbing  more  nor  less  tkan  worst  blaspkemy." 

.Saying  tkis,  Mr.  Capstick  rose  from  tke  grave-atone,  wkere- 
upon — in  summer  tîme — ke  was  wont  to  sit  for  kalf-an-konr  or  aâ 
after  .tke  sefvîce,  .talking  witk  kis  old  companion  and  enjoymg  tke 
lovely  pxM^pect  babw  and  around  kim.     ".Now,  Jem,:to  dîmœr  ;" 
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axul<]Ui|>6tick  was  prooeeding  in  laudable  pttrsiiît  of  ikot  objeot  o£ 
man's  âailj  carea,  when  lie  paused  ^nd  pointed  towardâ  St.  Gil^, 
who  was  kitenng  m  the  chunshyaord.  ''.Jem,  isn't  that  our  yrei 
îrmnàV*  .    .         ^ 

<' In  course  it  k/'  said  Jeio.  *' Didn't  yeu  see  bim  in  4^ 
churoli  ?  There  's  a  straugeneas  ^out  him,  but  for  ail  ihat  I 
don't  know  that  I  don't  like  him." 

*'  Humph  !  I  don't  know  that  I  do,"  said  the  BÙsaiïéhrope. 
<<Eut  it 's  plain  that  he's  heen  dodging  hereabont  After  us." 
With  this,  Gapstiok  advanced  towards  St.  ailes.  '*  Glad^  see 
you  hère,"  he  sadd.  '^  Eeading  the  tombstones,  eh  ?  Ha  1  they  're 
b0oks  that  now  and  then  we  aU  ought  to  read«  seeing  that  .one  day 
we  shall  ail  hâve  our  names  in  'em." 

**  Ail  a6  oan  afford  %m"  said  Jem,  with  a  hteralness  ihat 
sometimes  tided  the  temper  ef  his  patron. 

'*  I  don't  case  for  stones,"  anawered  Capstick.  **  Show  me  a  bit 
of  green  turf  ;  why,  sometimes  I  oan  fancy  written  in  the  ^rass  as 
nice  an  epitaphas  was  ever  ohipped  by  stone-cutter." 

*'  I  wantedy  sir,  to  see  you,"  said  St.  Giles  to  Gapstiok.  **  1 
left  you  in  a  manner  so  sudden.     I  wanted  to  say  something." 

^*  Speak  out,"  oried  Oapstiok.  ''A  man  oan't  speak  Ûib  <truth 
— whether  it  be  ftweet  or  sour — in  a  better  plaoe." 

Still  St.  Giles  hesitated.  Looking  full  at  Capstick,  at  length 
he  asked  with  an  eamest  Toice, — '*  And  you  don't  know  me,  sir  ?" 
Capstick,  afbar  a  full  stare,  shook  his  head.  **  You  ought,  sir  ; 
indeed,  you  ought  ;  ior  you  didme  a  deal  of  good.  IVe  a  secret 
ahout  me,  that  if  known  would  hang  me  :  but  l 'm  safe  in  telling 
you. 

**  I  dont  know  that,"  said  Capstick.  ^'  I  wouldn't  answer.fi]r 
myself  at  ail.  It  might  be  my  du<y  to  hang  yon  :  <as  an  honeet 
and  re^ectable  man,  as  the  world  goes,  I  mi^t  consider  it  a 
praîseworthj  thing  to  strangle  you.  Mind  what  you  're  about," 
xnded  iàie  misanthrope,  moving  graduaUy  away. — '^  J 'm  rather 
given  to  'hanging  ;  I  am  indeed,  young  man." 

<'  l 'd  trust  a  thousand  liyes  with  you,  sir,"  said  St.  ôileQ,  ap- 
proaching  him.     *  '  And  so,  eir,  you  must  know — '  ' 

**  Well  ?  What  ?  "  cried  Capstick,  alarmed  at  the  terrible  news 
ahoTit  to  be  revealed.    **  I  ahall  hang  you  ;  but  if  you  will,  speak." 

,St.  Giles  looked  round  ;  thenauddenly,  as  though  death-^truck, 
tmmed  ghasily  paie.  Ke  stammered  eut — <<Not  now»  air,; 
another  time,"  and  walked  siviftly  from  the  churohyard. 
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''  Jem,**  said  Capstick,  *'  we  shall  hear  of  burglarj,  peAaps 
murder,  before  to-morrow.     That  's  a  desperate  fellow,  Jem." 

**  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  answered  Jem.  *'  Poor  bouI  !  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  deeper  in  trouble  than  in  wickedness/*  In  truth^  this 
was  Capstick^s  own  opinion,  albeit  he  chose  not  so  to  deliver  it. 
He  had  to  keep  up  a  character  for  suspicion  and  mîsanthropj, 
and  therefore  would  see,  as  he  called  them,  hanging  Unes  in  ererj 
other  human  countenance. 

However,  leaving  the  pair  to  pursue  their  way  to  the  Tub,  we 
may  at  once  narrate  to  the  reader  the  cause  that  startled  St.  Giles 
from  his  purpose,  makîng  him  slink  **  like  a  gniltj  thing  away." 
When,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  St.  Giles  quitted  Hog  Lane,  he 
was,  it  may  be  remembered,  followed  to  the  burial-ground  by  his 
half-brother.  It  was  the  hope  of  St.  Giles  that  he  had  taken  final 
leave  of  his  old  destroyer,  Tom  Blast.  Howerer,  that  scholar  m 
iniquity,  wouldn*t  hare  it  so.  Hence,  he  commanded  the  ready 
imp  Jingo  stealthily  to  foUow  St.  Giles — ^to  watch  wheresoever  he 
might  go,  and  strâightway  return  with  the  news.  Jingo  per- 
formed  his  function  with  admirable  address.  At  the  Cocoa  Tree 
Tom  leamt  the  whole  story  of  the  élection.  He  also  picked  up 
the  grateful  intelligence  that  the  Yellow  party  had  need  of  fighting 
patriots  ;  and  though  Tom*s  character  was  more  of  Ulysses  than 
Achilles,  he  nevertheless  scrupled  not  to  take  the  wages  of  a 
warrior  in  the  cause  of  purity  of  élection.  And  then,  ardent  in 
the  cause,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  talents  of  his  son — as  on 
occasion  he  ingenuously  declared  Jingo  to  be — ^would  potently  assist 
the  noble  struggle.  **  The  boy  piped  like  any  nightingal,  and 
would  sing  'em  ail  to  sticks  in  ballads/*  Whereupou,  young 
Jingo  receiyed  an  appointment  as  minstrel  to  the  cause  ;  and  with 
his  father  was  dispatched  straight  to  Liquorish. 

New  the  vehicle  that  contained  Tom  Blast  and  his  singing-boj, 
also  carrîed  some  dozen  other  humble  Yellows.  The  merits  of  the 
opposîng  candidates  were  discussed  with  that  freedom  which  îs  one 
of  the  happy  privilèges  of  our  constitution.  Whereupon  it  came 
Dut  in  discourso  that  the  agent  for  the  Blues  had  taken  with  him 
à  chest  filled  with  gold  ;  more  than  enough  to  bribe  every  honest 
man  in  the  kingdom.  This  news  sank  into  the  heart  of  Blast  like 
water  in  sand.  AU  the  remainder  of  the  way,  he  thought  of  that 
chest  of  gold  devotcd  to  corrupt  honest  men,  and  thought  how 
sweet,  how  justifiable  it  would  be  could  he  save  honesty  from  such 
temptation  by  making  it  his  own.    St.  Giles  was  of  the  Blue  party  : 
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soincwhat,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  tbe  confidence  of  the  agent  of 
St.  James.  It  was  only  to  hang  on  to  St.  Giles — to  workupon  tho 
terrors  of  the  transport — to  obtain  a  potent  ally  in  the  felonj. 
Alreadj,  Blast  saw  himself  the  master  of  a  golden  treasure  ;  and 
perhaps  his  first  luck  might  so  corne  back  to  him,  things  might  so 
be  managed>  that  St.  Giles  alone  might  be  left  to  pay  the  penalty. 
It  was  plain  that  providence  had  intended  the  chicken-hearted  fool 
the  gull  for  wiser  fellows,  and  Tom  was  determined  not  to  forego 
his  privilège. 

Arrived  at  Liquorish,  Tom  in  vain  songht  St.  Giles.     Neverthe- 
less,  he  had  made  ail  use  of  the  boy.     The  urchin  beîng  shown 
the  abode  of  Tangle,  himg  about  the  house»  until  he  discovercd 
the  sleeping-room  of  that  sagacious  man.     Such  discovery  was 
Boon  made,  Mr.  Tangle  appearing   at  the  window  of  his  bed- 
chamber.     Tangle  was  a  cautions  man  :  it  was  his  réputation — ^his 
pride.  It  bas  been  seen  with  what  especial  care  he  locked  the  closet 
^—locked  the  chest  that  contained  his  gold — locked  the  chamber- 
door  :  but — by  one  of  those  accidents  with  which  Beelzebub  delights 
himself  to  cheat  his  best  friends— Mr.  Tangle  forgot,  when  he  de- 
scended  to  breakfast,  to  close  his  chamber  window.  This  tremendous 
error  was  not  unobserved  by  Jingo  and  his  paternal  tutor,  both  being 
on  the  watch  for  accidents.     The  window,  we  say,  was  open  ;  and 
chance  seemed  to  offer  a  glorious  means  of  success  ;  for  an  old 
vine,  growing  at  the  wall,  ofFered  to  the  agile  limbs  of  Jingo  a 
most  acconmiodating  ladder.     He  watched  his  moment.     It  was 
early  Sunday  morning  ;    and  nobody  was  in  the  street.     In  a 
couple  of  minutes  he  had  mounted  the  topmost  branch  of  the  vine, 
was  in  at  the  window^  and  in  a  second  was  under  the  bed  of 
Tangle.     Hère  he  lay  a  few  minutes,  taking  breath  :    he  then 
stole  forth,  and  approaching  the  casement,  announced  by  signs  to 
his  anxious  father  in  the  street,  that  ail  was  right.     Whereupon, 
his  parent)  with  few  but  significant  gestures,  replied  to  the  boy. 
We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  anticipate  to  the  reader  the  mean- 
îng  of  this  pantomime.     It  was,  that  Jingo  should  keep  close  until 
nîght  ;  and  then  perform  a  feat  that  would  gild  him  with  renown. 
Jingo  felt  the  importance  of  the  part  put  upon  him  by  his  adven- 
1;ui'ous  yet  careful  father  :  for  Tom  Blast  had  provided  the  boy 
with  apples  and  biscuits  in  his  pockets,  that  he  might  solace  and 
sustain  himself  the  while  he  lay  in  wait.     And  Jingo  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  his  early  training.     True  it  is,  that  MoUy  the  maid 
— having  for  a  short  time  begged  the  key  of  Mr.  Tangle — entered 
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the  chamber,  jet  Jingo,  bracedi  for  the  ooeasioB,  silentlj  mimched 
lûfi  biscuit  and  trembled  net.  Mofiy  made  the  bed,  singing  a 
rustic  dîtty  the  while,  and  Jinge,  eœj  and  qûet,  ratber  enjojed 
the  iaelodj  than  feared  the  singer.  CoM  Mr.  Bhtst  hare  lûiown 
the  composed  henHMn  of  kis  dbild,  he  wonld  ha^e  £eh  in  ail  ita 
•fulness,  the  paJtemal  prkle.  He,  kowe(?er,  eontinned  his  search 
for  St.  Giles.  At  length  he  gathered  at  the  Rose  that  his  fri^id 
— as  he  had  denominated  him — ^had  goae  to  ehnrch.  He  had 
caused  some  merriment  among  the  band  and  others  hj  sach  ee- 
centricity — aererth^ess,  he  histd  goœ  to  lus  derolioBS.  Blast 
cai*ed  not  to  fUlow  him  inside  the  édifiée»  bot  liagered  about  thé 
chnrch jard — watching  the  eongregatioB  départ.  Ah-eadj  he  saw 
St.  G  îles  approach  ;  bot  seeing  lom  abomt  to  aeeest  Gapstick  he 
shrank  bekind  a  tomb-stone  :  aad  thns  it  iras,  whilst  wat^îng  from 
this  position»  that  he  was  recegnîsed  bj  ^e  qniek  eje  of  St.  Giles, 
who  ôed  as  fn»n  a  wild  beaai. 

We  hâte  new  to  retnm  to  Tangle  and  F(^der.  To  Ûuàr  astomsh- 
ment  and  delight  thej  had— eren  at  the  diurdi  por^ — been 
invxted  to  dine  at  Lazarus  Hall.     There.was  a  cood^eeiiMon,  an 
urbanity,  abo«t  dear  Doctor  Gilead,  that  was  noi  to  be  refiued  ; 
and  the  doctor *s  caniage  beiag  sent  to  the  Olive  Braneh,  ihe  happy 
co«{de  departed  for  the  reeiory.     The  dhmar  was  magnificent. 
Of  this  we  feel  assured  ;  for  T^iuigle  <m  his  pn^ess  back  to  the 
inn^  at  least  fifty  times  declared  so.    '^  What  wine  toa!  "  he  cried — 
'^the  man,  sir,  who  can  gire  wine  like  that  ougkft  to  be  a  bîjsdiop 
—a  bishop,  sir  ;  certaii^  a  biskqK*'     This  opinicm  Mr.  Tangle 
eœphasized  by  again  and  again  slapping  the  ^ee  (^  Mr.  Fçààa 
who  in  vain    endearoiured    to    moderate    Tangle's    admirati(m, 
by  answeriiig — **  My  dear  sir^" — "My  very  dear  sb,** — Irat  it 
avaiied  not. 

It  wat  évident  fron  the  condition  of  Mr.  Tangle  thatke  did  not 
place  wine  £naoiig  seenlar  tlungs  :  otherwise  he  had  not  on  sock  a 
day  meddled  so  bnsily  with  tke  recior's  port.  Mr.  Tangle  was  a 
purticularly  sober  man.  It  was  the  boast  of  Mrs.  Tan^  that  he 
had  ne  ver  been  seet^  iutoxicated  :  a  beast  ^t  bas- wiih  it  a  certain 
equÎTOcation.  But,  it  is  a  truism,  erery  man  haa  his  weak 
moments.  Had  he  not,  what  an  awful  person  wodd  hebe — how 
set  apart,  how  distantly  removed  from  his  fellow-men, — frail,  daily 
sinners  !  No  ;  it  is  because  great  men  hâve  ÛLeîr  weakneeses, 
Aat  we  raay  assert  om-  common  nature  wi^  them.  We  ahovld 
be  abrshed,,  indeed  utterly  eonfounded,  by  th^koads  of  ^itterii^ 
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riietal,— did  we  not  espy  tlieir  little  toes  of  day,  that  reconc3e  us  bj 
the  assitranee,  that  tbej  bave  abont  tbem  onr  f&tber  Âdam^s  corn- 
mon  mark.  Hence,  onr  rererence  maj  be  softened  into  loye  ; — 
commos  weakness  breeds  common  affectîcm. 

But  we  owe  tbe  palliation  to  Tangîe  ;  sure  we  are,  bad  tbe 
patrîot  not  been  sû  strong,  tbe  man  would  not  bave  been  so  drunk. 
He  bad  been  so  anîmated,  so  rapt  bj  tbe  prospect  of  Lord 
St.  James 's  snccess — so  inexpressîbly  indignant  towards  tbe  cor- 
nrpt  and  vîDanous  machinations  of  tbe  Yellows, — ^tbat  wben  be 
wanted  words,  as  be  so  very  o£!;en  did,  to  express  tbe  intensity  of 
bis  feelings,  be  inrariably  aj^lied  bimself  to  bis  wine-glass.  At  a 
very  early  bour  of  tbe  eyening,  be  bad  got  dnmk  ont  of  pnre 
admiration  of  tbe  Englisb  Constitution.  Nw,  let  tbe  tru^  be 
saîd,  was  Mr.  Folder  innocent  of  liqiior.  But,  be  bad  tbis  saring 
<ilause  to  bimsetf; — if  he  was  drunk,  he  was  drunk  like  a  gentle- 
man. Tbat  is,  be  neitber  sang,  nor  roared,  nor  slapt  bis  comrade 
on  bis  knee  or  sboulder,  but  sat,  silently  wiuking  bis  eyes  like  an 
owl  in  tbe  sun,  and  now  and  tben  performing  a  ^gbt  cougb,  as  it 
«ppeared  to  bmi  to  set  ri^t  bis  dignity. 

Wbat  change  of  clîmate  often  is  to  a  sîck  man,  change  of 
btOQseîs  to  a  drunken  one.  He  feels  the  stronger  for  tbe  remoyal, 
and  tberefOTe  drinks  again.  It  was  tbus  with  Mr.  Tangle.  Hence, 
Wben  safely  seated  in  the  Oliye  Brancb,  he  declared  that  be  must 
haye  "one  glass  more — only  one" — theglass,  ihAtWne Macbeth^ 
shows  tbe  tippler  **  paany  more."  Briefly — for  why  sbould  we 
Hnger  with  tbe  bacebanal  ? — Mr.  Tangle  was  led  by  tbe  boots  and 
cbambermaid  to  bis  bed-room,  Mr.  Folder,  with  a  hard  struggle 
for  seeming  sobriety,  carrying  a  candie  TrMch  in  his  unsteady 
hand  let  fall  anointing  drops  of  tallow  on  the  bead  of  the  yinous 
and  patriotic  lawyer.  Arriyed  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  stairs,  Tangle 
insisted  upon  being  left  to  bis  own  guidance.  Did  they  want  to 
iztfflilt  hîm  ?  Did  they  tbink  bim  drunk  ?  He  knew  the  way  to 
his  own  room  ;  and  would  baye  no  spies  upon  bis  doings.  A  dim 
sensé  of  tibe  treasure  in  bis  dormitory  seemed  to  steal  upon  bim, 
and  make  bim  of  a  sudden  sayagely  resolute.  He  tried  at  three 
or  fcmr  doors,  insisting  that  each  was  his  proper  door  ;  and  tben 
gradually  giving  it  up  as  in  no  way  belonging  to  bim.  Tben  he 
Imrst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  declared  it  was  droll — devilisb 
3rolI,  *"  Tbis  reminds  me  of  another  înn  T  once  slept  in," 
lie  CTied — **  another  tavern,  where  ail  the  doors  always  changed 
places  afker  twelve  o'clock,"    At  lengtb,  be  was  half-sbuffled, 
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half-guided  iato  bis  own  apartment  ;  where,  forbiddlng  any 
one  on  pain  of  death  to  foUow  hîm,  he  was  left  alone.  Ile 
cautiously  locked  the  door,  and  taking  the  kej  oui,  procecded 
with  devious  steps  to  place  it  under  his  pillow.  He  then  stag- 
gcred  to  the  door  of  the  closet  that  contained  hîs  treasure  ; 
and  grinncd,  and  pawed  and  stroked  it  up  and  down  as  thoiigh 
he  was  carcssîng  some  animate  thing.  By  the  dim  twmkling  of 
the  rushlight,  young  Jingo — his  head  protruded  from  the  bed's 
foot,  like  the  head  of  a  tortoise  from  beneath  its  shell — watched 
the  drunkard  ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  felt  something  like  a  senso 
of  contempt  for  his  condition.  It  was  plain  the  urchin 
thought  the  glory  of  the  robbery  lessened  at  least  half  by 
the  helpless  state  of  the  victim  to  be  robbed.  The  boy,  in  the 
viyacity  of  youthful  blood,  had  expected  to  see  the  gentleman 
gagged  at  least  and  tied  to  the  bed-post  ;  and  now  he  woidd  be 
made  to  render  up  his  gold  patiently  as  a  sheep  its  wool.  Leay- 
ÎDg  the  closet,  Tangle  approached  the  bed,  and  still  smiling  at  his 
wondrons  cunning,  placed  his  watch  under  the  mattress.  He  next 
drew  from  his  waistcoat  a  small  pair  of  pistols  which,  having  eyed 
with  a  look  of  maudlin  tenderness,  and  addrcssed  as  his  dear  pré- 
servera, he  attempted  to  place  in  the  watch-pocket  at  the  head  of 
the  bed.  Unfortunately,  they  slîpped  from  his  fingers,  fell  at  thé 
bed-side,  and  were  instantly  secured  by  young  Jingo,  Tangle 
paused  ;  stooped  ;  fumbl^  about  the  floor,  then  with  a 
gruDt  of  résignation,  gave  up  the  search.  **  He  shouldn't  want 
'em — no;  he  knew  he  shouldn't  want'em.**  At  length  assisted 
by  the  unseen  genii  that  in  their  benevolence  await  upon  and 
solace  drunken  men,  Mr.  Tangle  found  himself  between  the 
sheets.  His  head  fell  like  a  lump  of  dead  clay  upon  the 
pillow  ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes,  he  was  sunk  fathoms  deep  in 
drunken  oblivion. 

Jingo,  hopeful  child  !  had  a  quick  eye  for  business.  Mr.  Tangle 
had  divested  himself  of  his  wardrobe  at  the  bedside  :  and  it  was  a 
pretty  sight — it  would,  in  sooth,  bave  warmed  the  patemal  bosom  of 
Tom  Blast,  could  he  bave  beheld  Jingo  seize  garment  by  garment, 
and  with  unerring  sagacity,  instantly  apply  himself  to  every 
pocket.  Purse,  handkerchief,  pocket-book — nay,  even  a  curions 
old  Steel  tobacco-stopper,  a  Tangle  heir-loom — were  quickly  ia 
the  possession  of  young  Jingo.  And  so,  ending  the  présent 
chapter,  we  leave  them  :  Tangle  in  his  bed  dreaming  of  triumph  ; 

i  Jingo  under  it,  really  tasting  the  sweet  fruits  of  plunder. 
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THE  BAR. 


OuR  readers  are  aware  that  the  Bar  and  the  Press  hâve  corne 
to  blows.  Tlie  quarrel  arose  in  tbis  way.  Last  year  a  personal 
différence,  the  origin  of  which  bas  not  been  made  public,  occurred 
betwixt  tbe  conductors  of  tbe  Times  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd. 
Tbey  bad  previously  been  on  tbe  best  terms.  Tbe  Journal*  tben 
omitted  tbe  name  of  tbe  Sergeant  from  its  reports  cflaw  cases  in 
wbicb  be  was  concerned,  and  tbe  omission  was  regarded  by  tbe 
'wbole  Bar  as  an  injury.  Barristers  lire  by  publicity,  and  to  sup- 
press  a  name  in  tbe  public  reports  is  ncarly  équivalent  to  profes- 
sional  extinction.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd *s  case  to-day  migbt  be 
tbe  case  of  any  otber  leamed  sergeant  to-morrow  ;  and  tbe  bar, 
alarmed  at  tbe  circumstance,  made  common  cause  witb  tbe 
Sergeant,  and  retorted  tbe  omission  of  tbe  Times  witb  a  covert 
ftttack  on  tbe  wbole  newspaper  press.  First,  tbe  gentlemen  of 
tbe  Oxford  circuit,  of  wbîch  tbe  Sergeant  is  a  member,  and  tben 
tbose  of  tbe  western  circuit  passed  resolutions  to  exclude  from  tbe 
bar  mess,  and  of  course  from  tbeir  society,  every  member  wbo 
reports  for  a  newspaper.  In  retaliation  tbe  metropolitan  news- 
papers,  in  tbeir  reports  of  tbe  cases  on  tbese  two  circuits  durîng 
tbe  summer  assizes,  suppressed  tbe  name  of  every  barrister.  To 
tbe  surprise  probably  of  tbe  public  no  barrister  appeared  on  eitber 
of  tbose  circuits  to  bave  opened  bis  lips  ;  and  wbatever  advan- 
tage  tbeir  clients  migbt  bave  reaped  from  tbeir  exertions,  tbe 
éloquent  gentlemen  were  dumb  for  ail  tbe  world  beyond  tbe  audi- 
ence wbicb  could  be  crammed  into  tbe  court.  Tbe  réputation  of 
tbis  sergeant  and  tbat  barrister  ceased  to  expand,  as  tbe  news- 
paper breatb  was  witbdrawn,  and  tbey  may  probably  ère  long 
eollapse  into  tbeir  deserved  and  original  notbingness. 

Tbis  is  an  important  dispute.  It  involves  tbe  dignity  and  use- 
fiilness  of  two  very  influential  bodies,  and  suggests  tbe  propriety 
of  inquîring  into  tbe  relations  of  botb  to  society.  Into  tbe  détails 
of  tbe  quarrel,  wbicb  bave  been  tbe  Bubject  of  many  leaders  and 
many  letters — of  squibs  and  satires  înnumerable — ail  of  wbicb  bave 
fallen  crusbingly  on  tbe  Bar,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter.     Tbe 
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cause  of  the  Press  bas  been  efiectively  vindicated  in  the  Times  and 
în  a  publication  wbicb  oor  modesty  forbids  us  to  mention.  We  are 
of  opinion  tbat  ail  tbe  merits  of  tbe  quarrel  are  on  one  side. 
Passion  or  carelessness  may  stain  with  its  own  bad  qualitiea  the 
p-înciple  at  issue,  but  tbe  attempt  of  tbe  Bar  to  stigmatise  tbe 
I^ress,  wbile  it  is  solicitons  of  the  publicity  it  confers,  is  so  propos- 
terously  arrogant  tbat  it  requires  no  further  exposure.  We  baye 
rougb-sketebed  the  quarrel  only  to  lay  the  ground  î(ff  a  philoso* 
phical  appréciation  of  both;  it  being  our  purpose  to  assign  to  each 
its  proper  i^e  in  tbe  social  scale,  and  awi^  to  eadi  the  merk 
which  is  its  due.  The  Bar,  as  the  older  and  better  known  of 
ihe  two,  first  deserves  considération,  and  shall  be  treated  of  in  ùw 
présent  number. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  bis  celebrated  speech  on  Law  Keform,  when 
he  was  still  a  fluent  patriot,  and  bad  no  bopes  of  tbe  chancellor- 
fibip,  described  tbe  law  as  intended  to  be  *'the  staff  of  bonesty 
and  the  shidd  of  innocence/'  but  be  added  that  it  *'  actoally  is  a 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression."  On  tbis  theory  ihe 
law  is  a  noble  instrument  perverted  to  tbe  Tileat  purposes.  Who 
are  tbe  authors  of  this  perrersion  ?  Some  small  part  of  the 
migbty  miscbief  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  judges,  who, 
deducing  tbe  law  from  previously  decided  cases,  are  Tery  often  law 
makers  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  barrister  becomes  a  judge  be  loses 
almost  eyery  motive  for  an  unjust  interprétation  of  the  law,  and 
în  the  great  majority  of  cases  endeavours  to  administer  it  justly 
and  bonestly.  Not  so  the  barrister.  It  is  assigned  to  bim  as  a 
merit  tbat  he  sometimes  belps  the  oppressed,  and  rights  ihù 
wroBged  ;  but  there  is  no  suit  at  law,  no  cause  in  the  criminal 
courts,  which  bas  not  one  or  more  barristers  on  either  side.  If 
one  balf  of  the  bar  be  the  shields  of  innocence,  the  other  half  is 
for  ever  sharpening  and  driving  home  the  "  two-edged  sword  of 
craft  and  oppression."  Tbis  half  always  endeavours  to  lead  astraj 
ihe  judgment  of  the  judge,  or  obtain  unjust  verdicts  from  juries — 
to  mystify  what  is  clear — to  oonfound  what  is  distinct — to  make 
the  wrong  appear  the  better  reason  ;  tbis  lialf,  which  cultivateg 
eloqvence  only  to  mislead,  is  ihe  chief  author  of  i^t  perversion 
of  tbe  noblest  instrument  to  the  worst  of  purposes,  which  we 
aU  sorely  feel,  and  which  Lord  Brougham  bas  so  empkatically 
denounced. 

In  order  to  perform  the  duty  of  defending  any  wrong  for  wbich 
ibe  barrister  may  be  hired,  the  whole  Bar  studies  tbe  arts  by  wbidii 
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ihftt  ^n  be  done  success&illy.  That  beeomes  their  haîbit  The 
aim  of  tfaeir  liyes  is  to  wrest  the  Isw  to  the  purposes  ef  well-paying 
cli^its  And  defeat  jni^tee.  It  is  onlj  by  soient  that  they  are 
the  ehiiM  of  imieeeBee— tl^tr  gênerai  busÎBess  is  to  let  eut  their 
talents  to  o^n^ession.  B^  i^^ues,  capaUe  of  bnyîng  great  légal 
asBÎstaiiee,  are  rarely  ihe  objeets  of  an  UAJust  attack.  The  wrong- 
àœr  its  mostly  the  proid  noble,  the  arrogant  pnest,  the  rkh 
plondeFa*,  who  possesses  and  can  bestow  ihose  rewards  to  which 
the  Bar  look.  Their  tongu^  being  ready  for  any  hirers  and  wrong-^ 
doers  requinng  their  assistanee,  while  the  innocent  and  oppressed 
lely  on  Iheîr  own  iAtegrity,  by  £ar  the  Icu-gest  half  of  the  Bar  wiU 
i^ays  be  ihe  agents  «nd  instmments  of  wrong-dmng.  There  are 
excitions  :  we  speak  of  the  Bar  as  a  whole.  The  object  of  légal 
éducation  is  to  &t  barrisiters  for  the  office  of  defending  wrong  ;  and 
rarely  is  a  wrathful  weap<m  made,  bot  onnning  hands  are  found  to 
usé  it.  The  Bar  is  educated  for  the  service  of  the  rich,  and  ^q 
oppressors  buy  it. 

By  an  arrangement  which  excites  our  surps'ise  more  Ihan  ou? 
respect,  the  oppresaed  and  wronged  in  4he  resuit,  even  when  they 
are  successful  in  a  court  of  law,  are  «ire  to  incur  considérable  loss» 
A-  TÎctortotts  litigant  nerer  recovers  the  whole  of  his  costs. .  The 
members  of  the  Bar,  unlike  the  fabulous  proteetors  of  innocence 
whx)  rewarded  with  many  gifite  the  akuggling  virtue  which  they 
sa-ped,  fleece,  by  the  help  of  the  law  whieb  àey  hâve  pervertedj 
tiffî  innoo^it  they  i^e  said  to  shield  and  protect.  They  must  hâve 
iheir  fee  before  they  open  a  brid^.  New,  as  the  larger  half  of  the 
Bar  is  ranged  with  the  oppressors,  and  as  the  other  half  assist  in 
knpoverishing  those  who  are  wroagly  assailed,  the  Barmust  on  th^ 
whole  be  far  more  injurious  than  ben^&cial.  That  the  half  of  the 
Bar,  at  least,  is  always  ranged  on  ihe  side  of  the  wrong-doerai, 
^yes  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  mischievous  character  of  the  whole 
.prafession. 

Such  is  our  esiimate  of  the  Bar,  on  Lord  Brougham's  theory  that 
die  law  is  **  the  staff  of  honeaty  and  the  shield  of  innocence,"  pet- 
v^frted  into  a  "  sword  of  oppression  ;  "  what  then  will  it  be  on  the 
laifypoffliûon  that  -Uns  is,  at  ail  times,  rather  a  theory  of  what  the  law 
OD^it  to  be,  than  an  actual  descrip^on  of  what  the  law  ever  ip  or 
ever  bas  been  ?  What  will  be  the  character  of  the  Bar  if  the  law 
itsdi  be  evil  ?  We  speak  not  of  laws  which  inspiration  gare  to 
the  chos^i  peo|4e  ;  but  of  the  laws  of  England,  made  by  king, 
lords,  and  eommons  in  parliament  assembled,  or  by  the  judges  in 
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thelr  courts.  Ererj  dsy  bow  testifies  that  laws  are  not  passed 
because  thej  are  just  and  wîse,  but  beoause  they  serve  a  partj,  a 
class  or  a  faotious  purpose.  The  Whigs  make  one  séries  of  laws; 
and  the  Tories  anoûier.  As  a  man  is  in  or  out  of  office  he  takes  a 
différent  yiew  of  législation.  Now  the  conntrj  gentlemen  and  now 
the  bankers,  or  manufacturers,  or  ship-owners,  make  the  laws,  or 
get  them  made  for  their  peculiar  adyantage.  At  one  time  the  law 
is  required  to  confer  something  on  the  Catholics,  at  another  the 
Orangemen  ftre  angry  that  it  does  not  benefit  them.  One  act  is 
passed  to  enrich  the  Church,  another  to  give  B<»nethîng  to  the 
dissenters.  We  hâve  on  one  occasion  the  abandonment  of  an 
tmjust  law  offered  as  the  price  of  place  ;  and  at  another  we  are 
corsed  wîth  a  tax,  our  property  is  forcîbly  t^ken  away  by  a  law,  to 
keep  a  minister  in  power.  The  commonity  as  a  whole,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  be  affected  by  laws  which  are  thus  passed 
for  class,  factions,  or  individual  purposes,  is  never  considered  by 
our  honest  legislators.  This  is  too  rast  a  subject  for  their  minds 
to  take  in  ;  and  so  they  scheme  to  model  society  bit  by  bit,  nerer 
observing  that  every  one  of  their  intended  beauties  is  a  blot  and 
deformity  of  the  majestic  figore  of  the  whole. 

Nor  does  the  criminal  law  spring  from  higher  motires  and  more 
enlarged  wisdom  than  our  municipal  and  fiscal  régulations,  Some 
ciîmes  which  we  ail  condemn  are  liable  to  severe  punishment,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  escape  scot-free  or  lead  to  honour. 
Most  of  our  criminal  enactments  were  dictated  by  rerenge  ;  and 
for  âges  the  nobility  and  men  of  property  made  laws,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  still  act^  on,  to  deprive  of  life  those  who  retorted  on 
them  indiyidually,  in  a  small  degree,  their  own  rapacious  class 
practices.  As  knowledge  bas  taught  the  nation  what  is  right,  and 
hasimpressed  on  it  the  transcendental  value  of  justice,  ithas  been 
continually  compelled,  and  still  feels  itself  under  an  imperatîve 
obligation  to  repeal  the  bloody  enactments  by  which  avarice 
sought  to  protect  its  usurpations,  and  revenge  clothed  itself  with 
the  sanction  of  legality.  The  improvement  hitherto  effected  is 
only  a  partial  index  to  what  is  yet  to  do  ;  and  game  laws,  corn  laws, 
laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  laws  for  maintaining  ohurches, 
with  other  sîmilar  laws,  vehemently  reprove  us  with  suffering  or 
committing  great  législative  injustice. 

Much  as  this  génération  justly  complains  of  class  législation,  it 
is  qnite  certain  that  there  never  was  a  time,  in  England  nor  in 
any  other  country,  not  even  those  tîfnes  which  are  properiy  called 
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fabulons,  when  laws  were  made  irom  purer  and  holier  motives  than 
now,  Bun  back,  reader,  in  thougbt,  orer  the  terrible  parliamen* 
tary  corruption  of  tbe  tbree  first  Georges  ;  over  tbe  heated  strife, 
both  religions  and  political,  whicb  dictated  laws  in  tbe  reign  of 
Anne  and  William  tbe  Tbird, — ^nm  back  over  tbe  violent  re-action 
and  previous  more  violent  confiscations  and  révolution  of  tbe 
James  s  and  Charles 's,  wbicb  gave  birtb  to  many  existing  laws— 
run  over  tbe  long  and  arbitrary  reigns  of  tbe  Tudors,  remarkable 
for  violent  enactments,  tbe  sources  of  many  existing  titles  and 
possessions,  and  for  stringent  pénal  laws  to  meet  cbanges  wbicb 
neitber  sovereign  nor  minister  comprebended— or  going  still 
fartber  back,  and  tbinking  of  tbe  contentions  of  tbe  Roses,  wbilst 
statutes  were  introduced  to  stint  tbe  labourer  of  bis  bire — of  tbe 
Oonquest  and  its  oppressive  forest  laws,  or  tbe  previous  conquests 
of  Saxons  and  Danes  for  tbe  purposes  of  robbery,  wbicb  esta^ 
blisbed  tbe  lordsbip  of  some  and  the  slavery  of  others — look  at 
tbose  periods  wben  laws  were  made  for  tbe  very  purpose  of  keeping 
tbe  conquered  in  obédience  and  awe — run  back  even  cursorily  over 
our  wbole  bistory,  and  it  wiUbe  apparent  at  every  period,  and  tbe 
furtber  we  go  back  tbe  more  glaring  is  tbe  frigbtful  fact,  that  laws 
hâve  been  generally  and  at  aU  times  made  to  gratify  some  lust  in 
a  eonquering  race,  some  class  interest,  or  some  love  of  revenge, 
and  rarely  or  never  bave  tbey  been  made  as  tbe  means  of  doing 
justice  between  man  and  man,  or  affording  protection  to  tbe 
innocent  and  redress,to  tbe  oppressed.  Tbe  supposition  that  ail 
law  is  so  intended  is  a  kind  of  blind-puppy  belief,  wbicb  mature 
men  wbo  bave  opened  their  eyes  and  understandings  know  was 
never  tbe  fact.  A  law  may  now  and  then  be  made  for  tbe  punisb* 
ment  of  oppression,  but  tbe  gênerai  cbaracteristic  of  laws  is  that 
of  a  sword  in  tbe  band  of  conquerors  and  oppressors,  by  wbicb 
tbey  control,  subdue,  and  awe  tbose  tbey  prétend  to  serve. 

To  form  a  correct  judgment,  bowever,  of  the  social  rather  tban 
tbe  political  position  of  tbe  Bar,  we  must  take  an  enlarged  view  of 
Society.  Sacred  bistory  informs  us  that  society  began  witb  a 
single  pair,  and  profane  bistory  confirming  that,  teacbes  us  that 
population,  witb  temporary  oscillations  and  temporary  decays, 
bas  gone  on  increasing  from  a  few  persons,  and  spreading  over  tbe 
eartb.  That  is  tbe  resuit  of  some  great  natural  System.  Society 
is  everywbere  developing  itself  according  to  inhérent  laws  of  its 
own.  It  is  not  tbe  création  of  kings  and  senates,  or  long-beaded 
benevolent  schemers.  Man  and  woman,  and  family  relations,  witb 
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ail  ihe  nvBàberiflSB  coaieqneiieM  of  aie  iiiiÉtipliesfi«i  of  fWwiliPi, 
ooBMMnly  oalled  soeietj,  k  one  «f  Batare'B  noUett  creatioasy 
wiadi  W6  liftée  not  kmed  to  oomprdiakl,  and  which  we  ^HafigoEff 
kj  flmAeovowiag  io  make  it  other  tfaan  slie  intenda. 

S«eie^  is  cUstinguislied  apparentlj  fi*om  the  great  peiieâk 
VMTeflMiii  of  the  heayei^  l)odtea  bj  not  retarning  on  its  paih, 
aad  tkerefore  voidd  appear  to  be  more  diffictdt  to  cinnpreheBd 
eren  than  they  are.  It  mores  for  erer  onward,  bxtt  tbere  is  reaaoa 
to  su^ose  that  extended  analjsis  *and  obs^ration  may  oUiterate 
tfae  apparent  distinetion,  aad  trace  botb  a  periodic  and  pogresâve 
morement  in  ererj  class  of  pbenomeoa. 

Tbe  ocmtinual  de&tmction  and  reproduction  of  tl^  speeies  widiin 
a  not  ill-defined  period,  bri^j  to  hint  at  ooie  analogy,  k  obrit^j 
Kmilar  to  the  annnal  flowering  and  friùting'of  many  plants,  and  to 
the  annual  and  periodic  retum  of  the  son  to  a  place  in  the  bearens 
un  which  the  fruiting  and  flowering  dépend.  In  like  manner,  the 
slow  and  imperceptible  changes  which  we  leam  from  many  rec«rded 
observations  are  going  on  even  as  to  the  place  <^  the  soa's 
periodic  retom,  in  conjonction  wi&  the  modem  theory  «f  a  con^ 
tinoal  création  of  new  suns  and  new  worMsy^establishes  a  resem- 
Uance  in  the  most  magnificent  astronomical  phenomena  tothe 
progressive  development  of  society. 

AU  movement  is  periiaps  both  progressive  and  periodic.  We 
live,  happily  for  the  gratification  of  onr  best  faculties,  in  the  mîdst 
of  unex^red  and  unexplained  wonders,  which  multiply  like  man* 
hmd  themselves  in  an  accdbrating  ratio  much  faster  than  we  can 
mTOstigate  them  ;  and  every  one  that  we  explain  brings  us 
aeqnainted  with  many  more  which  are  at  first  inexplicable.  New 
phënom^ia  spring  abundantly  ont  of  every  investigation.  Wkat 
a  hoat  of  wonders  growing  inm.  the  discoveiy  of  electrictty  now 
claims  attention.  Science  snggests  then,  if  it  do  not  <»)nfinn, 
the  snppositiiMi,  that  oh  earth  as  in  heaven  création  is  still  in  pro- 
gress.  Like  etemity  and  infinity-— créative  power,  improving, 
austaining,  and  producing  worlds  and  ail  that  inhabit  them,  is  an 
inaoperable  attribute  of  the  Beity.  Eeproduction  as  well  as 
devâopment  k  another  name  for  continuai  création,  and  o£  tlMMt 
©rar  b€ang  as  individnals  and  society  is  a  part. 

Though  science  be  yet  too  imperfeet  to  estaUish  a  ooîncideaMe^ 
in  every  minute  particular,  between  the  periodic  and  pn^remve 
novunents  of  ail  création  and  the  simikrity  of  the  laws  whkk 
«o»»m  tiie  earth  and  the  heavens  and  ail  that  k  tiierein,  it  camMKt 
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be  dcmed  tHat  socîetj  is  progressive  or  cantinaally  ezpan^g. 
Tlik  is  4Mie  great  law  of  its  being.  The  progressÎYe  is  làe  healâij» 
the  hapj^,  aie  natural  state  of  soci^.  Whater^  contrayenes  it^ 
Hke  A  law  impedîng  the  increase  of  food  and  the  increaae  <â 
pe<^le,  ÎB  imnataral  disease  and  mis^y.  But  ail  laws  are 
i^tionarj,  and  intended  to  be  stationary.  The  ol]ject  of  the 
k^iehstor,  er^i  when  most  wise  and  enlight^ied,  is  to  tie 
m^i  fast  to  one  spot  of  lime  and  knowled^e.  He  catches 
hxAà  of  the  new  phenomena  bf  society  as  they  arise,  each  o€ 
which  in  its  tnm  and  plaee  is  a^^ropriate  and  bénéficiai  ;  at 
one  agricnltore,  at  another  commeree,  and  at  a  Idiird  mannfaoi^ 
tures  predominate,  ttnd  he  endeaTOurs  to  st(^  at  that  temporarj  and 
local  improTement,  and  make  it  the  perpétuai  Hmit  ai  man's  pro* 
gvesB.  The  law-maker,  knowing  nothing  of  futurîtj,  alwiajs  aims, 
and  ni«st  aim,  at  fathoming  society  by  his  own  incomplète  and 
fieeting  pi»*oeptions.  Thus  laws,  Hke  the  Tories,  and  like  the 
famoifô  duok-legged  drummer  of  the  Times  y  are  for  ever  bdiind 
seciety,  and  hamper  its  progress.  Under  the  spur  of  necessity  ît 
is  reluctaaily  and  continuaUy  compelled  to  reform  or  sweep  away 
the  inJSidtutions  to  which  lawyers  pertinaciously  cHng.  It  always 
bas  great  diffîculty  in  making  them  relax  their  grasp  ;  but  it  must 
do  tfaifi  or  be  strangled. 

Sach  is  the  true  character  of  law,  and  of  that  &e  Bar  is  the 
creatore  and  the  minister.  Other  professions  and  trades,  such  as 
agrii^tlturtsts,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bakers,  even  soldiers  or 
^fenders,  baye  their  origin  in  the  naturel  wants  of  man,  and  are 
l^ortioDS  of  natural  society.  **  God,"  says  Ihe  poet,  "  makes  the 
couBtry,"  but  the  law,  like  the  town,  is  exclusively  of  man's  build?- 
ing  ;  and  the  légal  profesâon  is  altogether  like  the  ricketty 
deformities  of  our  ill-ventilated  sheds,  the  créature  of  man's  hand. 
The  légal  profession  is  no  part  of  natural  society.  This  <Hstinction 
ifi  ^  great  importance,  and  leads  to  considérations  of  equal 
importance. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  law  is  a  restKunt,  and  yery 
ofteii  Bke  our  fiscal  and  commercial  regulaticms,  a  mischieyoïM 
restiietion.  It  is  opposed  to  natural  freedom,  and  we  do  not 
belieye  that  man  can  mend  a  great  work  of  nature  which  he  ca»- 
not  grasp  nor  comprehend.  Those  who  carry  the  law  into  efiect  must 
of  neeessity  therefore  be  enemies  of  freedom.  The  Bar  thus 
iippears  to  us  as  a  great  instrument  of  usurpation.  It  requîres  al 
ini^ûà,  to  be  enjoyed  in  subserdency  to  it,  and  it  takes  a  heavy  toÛ 
for  goaranteemg  us  partial  £reedom. 
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Tho  Bar  being  the  créature  of  tho  law,  necessarily  forma  ideas  of 
rlgHt  and  wrong  from  its  creator.  Common  sensé  perpetuallj  says 
the  law  is  unjnst  ;  the  Bar  bas  no  other  criterion  of  jnstiee  than 
the  law  itself.  It  sajs  of  actions  only  that  thej  are  or  are  not 
légal.  It  déclares  that  men  hâve  no  right  but  what  the  law  con- 
fers.  Its  conscience  is  the  offspring  of  the  unjnst  law.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  appeal  to  the  laws  of  God  or  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
for  tho  Bar  to  appeal  to  any  other  rule  of  advice  than  the  dicta  of 
judges  or  the  statutes  at  largo,  would  be  to  undermine  the  craft 
by  whicb  it  bas  life,  eminence,  and  power.  Common  language,  as 
well  as  common  sensé,  invaiiably  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
bigber  and  more  gênerai  standard  of  morality  than  the  varying 
and  imperfect  municipal  institutions  of  any  and  of  ail  countries. 
Those  whose  ideas  are  formed  on  them  as  a  model  musttake  alow, 
erroneous,  and  degraded  view  of  the  possible  moral  excellence  of 
man.  Setting  up  the  judge-made  law,  and  the  law  made  by  par- 
liament,  above  the  law  of  nature,  the  Bar  struggles  perpetually  to 
confine  man  within  the  limita  of  législation,  and  would  retard  the 
improvement  if  not  însure  the  détérioration  of  the  species. 

This  leads  us  to  beliere  that  many  of  the  common  imputations 
on  the  Bar  are  just.  As  the  laws  are  crooked  so  are  the  mînds  of 
the  légal  profession.  As  the  laws  are  unjust  so  the  Bar  is  always 
ready  to  do  injustice.  Barristers  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  courts 
driving  home  the  oppresser 's  sword — they  are  in  parliament  and  in 
public  the  defenders  of  political  and  légal  abuses.  They  are  ercr 
Teady  to  draw  a  Six  Acts'  Act  or  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  give 
every  new  tyranny  a  légal  shape.  The  bulk  of  them  side  with 
misrule  against  the  popular  right.  Their  professional  studios 
make  them  prefer  Justinian  to  Christ,  and  honour  in  Bacon  the 
corrupt  Chancelier  more  than  the  sublime  philosopher. 

Man  is  eyidently  adapted,  like  the  bird  to  tbe  air  and  the  fish 
to  the  water,  to  the  earth  which  is  given  him  for  his  habitation. 
His  eye  bears  a  beautiful  relation  to  light  coming  from  tbe  utmost 
bounds  of  telëscopîc  vision,  and  ail  his  facultiës— in  strict  barmony 
with  the  world  around  him — qualify  him  at  ail  times  and  in  ail 
situations,  admirably  to  perform  ail  tbe  business  and  duties  nature 
requires  of  bim. 

He  must,  as  tbe  first  and  great  condition  of  a  bappy  existence, 
bave  an  abundance  of  food,  and  to  the  production  of  food  bis 
labour  and  bis  knowledge,  his  hand  and  his  mînd,  are  approp^ate 
M  every  stage  of  society;— whether  tbe  yet  untutored  savage  state. 
when  man  is  scarcely  skilled  to  entrap  a  beaver  or  conquor  a  bear. 
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or  in  the  most  civilised  condition,  when  man  makcs  the  cléments  by 
his  sbips  and  steam-engincs  contribute  to  bis  subsistence.  As 
Society  is  developed  be  is  able  to  perform  ail  tbe  dutics  tbe  cbanges 
impose  on  bim,  in  order  tbat  be  may  be  bappy  on  tbe  eartb  wbicb 
the  God  of  bis  fatbers  bas  given  bim,  witb  ease  and  perfection* 
lie  plougbs  tbe  ground  around  bis  habitation,  sails  bis  sbips  over 
ail  tbe  océans  of  tbe  globe,  offers  witb  plainness  and  simplicity 
a  skin  in  one  band^  and  bolds  ont  tbe  otber  for  tbe  batcbet  be 
is  to  reçoive  in  excbange  for  it,  and  organises  a  universal  System 
of  crédit  to  facilitate  production  wbicb  is  quite  marvellous  ;  be 
makes  steam-engines  and  power-looms,  grows  corn,  and  manufac-» 
tures  clotb  ;  be  soars  in  tbe  air,  and  runs  on  tbe  eartb  untired, 
witb  more  tban  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  courser  ;  be  raises  metals  from 
tbe  deepest  recesses  of  tbe  eartb,  couverts  stones  into  a  running 
fluid,  and  guides  it  into  tbe  smallest  openings,  cas^g  dclicate 
omaments  for  ladies,  or  into  tbe  most  solid  masses,  making  one 
compact  beam  of  many  tons  ;  be  makes  macbinery  wbicb  unités 
tbe  stability  of  tbe  buman  finger  to  tbe  riving  power  of  tbe  tbunder- 
bolt; — ail  tbese  opérations,  many  of  wbicb  are  absolutely  wonderful, 
he  perfoims  witb  ease  and  witbout  tbe  tutelage  of  tbe  law,  or  tbe 
help  of  tbe  légal  profession.  Of  tbe  great  natural  functions  of 
Society  eacb  man  can  perform  bis  own  sbare  unaided  by  tbe 
law  and  tbe  Bar^  and  feel  bimself  like  a  man  fully  compétent  to 
tbe  task. 

One  of  tbe  most  striking  and  important  trutbs  brougbt  to  ligbt 
by  politîcal  economy  is,  tbat  law  never  interfères  witb  tbe  natiu'al 
functions  of  society  but  to  dérange  tbem.  Its  restrictions  are  not 
only  injurions  y  tbey  are  also  at  once  multifarious  and  incohérent* 
Flain  men,  tberefore,  cannot  understand  nor  comply  witb  tbem. 
Eacb  man  bas  in  bis  own  faculties  tbe  means  of  doing  bis  duty 
eàsily  to  God  and  bis  neigbbour  ;  but  bis  duty  to  tbe  king  and  tbe 
parliament  must  be  taught  and  interpreted  to  bim  by  tbe  légal 
profession* 

Wbenever  our  business  brîngs  us  into  contact  witb  the  law,  we 
must  flee  for  help  to  a  man  wbo  professes  to  understand  it,  and 
who  bas  belped  to  monopolise  tbe  interprétation  of  it  by  making  it 
cumbrous  and  complicated.  Tbe  profession  takes  property  par- 
ticularly  under  its  especial  care.  For  poverty  it  bas  no  regard,  it 
bas  only  chastisement.  The  land  a  man  tiUs,  and  tbe  beautiful 
machines  be  makes,  be  can  scarcely  sell  witbout  a  lawyer's  help. 
Where  property  is  concerned  a  cbild  cannot  be  portioned,  nor  a 
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narriage  conk^oted,  nor  the  aceumiil«lt<»œ  of  a  familj  ftâxb^  iis- 
pMed  of  bj  the  mo6t  enlightened  eonmaon.  sexae.  It  nrast  be  dom 
bj  a  lawjer.  Wkenevw  we  haTe  to  walk  amidsi  die  kiftriimeies 
wbieh  baye  been  erecied  bj  tfae  gentlemeii  ei  the  Bar,  we  neast 
•opplieate  the  aid  of  (me  <^  thenr  gmdmg  hMids,  and  mu^  paj 
hrge}y  for  the  aasistanoe.  The  moat  igBorant  are  compétent  to 
eomprehend  nature,  aad  walk  as  ahe  directs  ;  but  the  wkesi  aad 
moBt  sagaciovft  man  ia  not  cowpete&t  wkheut  l^al  help  to  eeio* 
prehend  the  laws^  of  the  laad.  The  bamstera,  for  âieir  wm 
purposes,  hold  tbe  human  race  in  tntelage.  Mankind  are  made 
their  wardft.  Thej  are  scare^j  aUowed  to  speak  in  thdr  owb 
bduJf  ;  the j  rnaat  not  défend  themsdvee  ;  ikej  Bffiost  employ  a 
barrister.  To  eecape  the  wiles  of  oae  member  of  Àe  froÊasBÔon 
tiwy  mngt  fee  a&olher.  If  it  be  said  that  iMs  apfKeft  i»  a^tomefS 
rather  than  barrislers,  the  reply  is,  that  the  attom^scan  eanj  no 
suit  to  a  eoiiclasi«i  ;  and  ilûtt  the  barrifiters,  whom  thej  insti-uct 
and  fee  are,  for  a  fee,  tiie  readjr  instruments  of  dieir  dîrtieet 
w(H-k.  Thus  designedij  <»  uadeeîgnecBy  ^e  members  of  tbe  pro- 
fession do  in  faet  make  bumness  for  each  other,  and  gather  w^th 
bj  enclosing  îndustry  in  their  t<»k,  The  productiTe  daœes  are 
^eir  légal  prej. 

We  hare  not  adrerted  to-  the  olten-r^ated  repKoaek  that  tiiej 
are  so  habituated  to  speak  for  an  objeet,  that  thej  forget  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood.  We  haye  said  nothing  of 
the  common  praoiice  amongst  barrista*s  in  r^mte,  ol  taking  the  fee 
€i  a  client,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  fee  of  anotib^  efient, 
coBsigning  the  first,  tkough  his  fee  was  giyen  ezpreesij  on  aecomt 
of  the  great  talents  of  the  barrister  retained,  to  senne  inferm 
jouroeyman.  Neither  baye  we  adyerted  to  the  stîU  more  dis^ 
graeefûl  oeetBrrence,  not  uafrèquent,  of  barrîsters  dlangîng  ^des» 
b^Dg  put  înto  peesession  bj  a  client 's  attomej  of  ail  the  weak 
and  s^ong  points  of  &  case,^  and  afterwarài  aceepting  a  bnef  ùom 
the  opponent.  We  haye  said  nothing  of  such  cases  as  Mr.  Phifipi 
knowing  Couryoisier*s  guiH,  and  yet  la jîog  the  crime  by  msâtuation 
at  the  door  of  those  he  knew  to  be  innocent.  We  haye  been  aiient 
on  >S^  Fitzroy  Kelly,  honoured  by  kindred  minds,  who  prostîtuted 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  thdr  own  licentioitô  uses — ^wee^ng  oTCf 
the  misfortunes  of  the  injured  Tawell.  We  haye  said  nothing  of 
a  skilfùl  barrister  gathering  a  quarts  of  a  million  in  a  few  shcHrt 
years,  by  ï^ymg  the  **  artful  do^  "  *^  with  afidayits,  so  that  ne 

*    Whiïe  we  are  writing,^  a  poem  with  a  very  curious  tîtle,  the  ^'Pvrgaior 
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judge  wovià  trust  tke  readmg  of  tliem  to  kim  ;  and  hj  eontmuaU j 
taking  fées  for  s^rriees  tkatwere  nerer  perfcmneé.  We  havebeefi 
eùexk^  oo  manj  praeticeft  commoa  ti^  bamsters,  with  other  sedters 
after  fe^me  and  fortnae  hy  oiooked  ways,  but  partkubu^  r^nr^eiir 
sible  in  tbose  wli&  assume  airs  of  siq>eriarity,  and  erj^  out  against 
lu»ie8t  ezertkms  ^tat  bave  no  ttnge  of  meanness»  anrarîee,  or  co]«- 
ruptîon.  We  bave  defdt  in  no  Tolgar  prejud^es  ;  we  hàre  c«m- 
sidered  tbe  profession  as  it  is  nece^sarilj  made  bj  iiie  prine^les 
€^  hs  \mng, 

Barriat^s  aecordiug  to  tbese  Tiews  ar&  ratber  tbe  stone  wbiek 
broisea  tban  tbe  bakn  wlûeb  beab.  Thej  are  tbe  op|»res9or's 
helps  ;  tbe  tyrant*s  serrants  ;  tbey  are  tbe  perverters  of  law  snp- 
poâng  it  to  be  good  ;  and  tbej  are  ministers  of  ail  its  erils  :  tbej 
£onn  no  part  of  tbe  natnral  sjstaii  of  societj.     As  meR  tbej  are 

of  Swmdety*  bas  adieu  uader  our  notice.  It  is  by  Tbomsa  Cooper,  caUed 
Ibe  Leicester  Chartiat,  wbo  was  imprisoned  in  1842  cm  a  charge  of  seditioas 
conspîracy^  and  who  wrote  the  poem  while  in  prison.  In  nis  préface,  is 
the  foUowing  passage.  After  d^crîbing  bis  trial,  and  bis  being  brought  up 
fd»*^^  judgiBCDt,  be  says  : — 

*^  Sir  W.  Follett,  wbo  again  used  bis  decayîng  strengtb  the  bour  before  judg- 
ment  wa»  passed  upon  us  in  tbe  Bencb,  pointed  to  me  witb  an  siustere  look, 
and  said,  <  Tbis  man  is  tbe  cbief  autbor  of  tbe  violeneft  l^t  oeeiored,  and  I 
conjure  your  lordsbip^  to  pass  a  fieyere  senteiiiee  oa.  Go^»r.* 

<^  Scarcdy  three  years  bave  passed,.and  tbe  great  lawyer  is  no  more.  He 
wronged  me,  but  I  tbink  of  bim  witb  no  vindictive  feelings,  for  my  imprisour 
ment  bas  been  to  me  a  nobler  source  of  satîs&ction  tban  be  could  ever  dérive 
firom  ail  bis  h(»oursi.  He  amaesed  wealt&>  but  tke  Tme»,  alhràiiig  to  tbe 
icequent  m^appy  disappointments  oecasioned  by  Sir  W.  FolieÉÉ'fi  soiMditeBd- 
.ance  on  cases  be  uudertook  to  plead,  says,  '  So  often  did  they  oeeur,  tbat 
solicitors  and  eHents  in  the  agony  of  dmster  and  defeat  were  in  tbe  babit  of 
sayîng  that  Sir  William  oflcn  took  briefs  when  be  must  bave  known  tbat  be 
cfMild  net  aMeB«l  îa  court  ;  waà  âa  banristen»  nevcr  retnm  fées,  tbe  snitor 
semetiEaes  iomaà  timt  he  I«at  bia  mtmfty  aaà  BOttsed  bi&ftâirMaifce-at  a»mdnttBit 
wben  be  could  bardly  spare  eiiber.'  I  am.  poor  and  bave  beea  pluBged  into 
more  tban  2002.  debt  by  tbe  prosecution  of  my  ^lemies  ;  but  I  bave  tbe  coBr 
sobtion  to  know  tbat  my  course  was  dictatcd  by  beart&tt  zeal  to  rebeve  tbe 
'sufi^rings  and  «pprennonfl  ef  my  fellow-men,  He  was  entombeé  wi&  porap, 
and  a  bost  of  titled  great  ones  of  every  shade  of  party  attended  tbe  la^oag  of 
bis  clay  in  tbe  grave,  and  ibey  propose  now  to  erect  a  monument  to  hîs 
memory.  Let  them  bxiild  it,  tbe  self-educated  shoemaker  bas  also  reared  hig, 
and  despite  its  imperfections  be  bas  calm  confidence  tbat,  thougb  tbe  product 
of  poverty  and  suffering  and  wrong,  it  wiU  out-last  tbe  posSiumous  stone 
block  tbat  may  be  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  titled  lawyer." 

We  quote  the  passage  as  one  évidence  amongst  many  that  the  profession 
is  becoming  universally  estimated  at  its  intrinsic  value. 
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Naturels  children  ;  as  lawjers»  she  disowns  them.   Thej  arc  liga- 
tures impeding  the  growth,  and  issues  drawing  off  the  life  blood  of 
Bocietj  ;  thej  remoye  no  inconvenience  ;  thej  croate  no  conveniencc. 
A  physician  or  surgeon  assuages  pain,  and  maj  be  a  comfort  to 
his  patient  :  lawjers  are  onlj  plagues,  and  even  those  who  use 
them  for  bad  purposes  receive  their  services  witb  impatience  ;  they 
neither  feed,  clothe,  instruct,  nor  cure  their  fellows  ;  thej  are  the 
offspring  of  conquest,  oppression,  and  wrong,  and  their  lives  are 
past  in  supporting  the  cause  of  their  parents.     As  a  profession 
and  onlj  as  a  profession  we  hâve  spoken  of  the  Bar  ;  as  a  body 
united  into  an  exclusive  corps,  monopolising  the  study  and  the 
administration  of  the  law,  bound  to  use  that  as  the  instrument  of 
their  own  advancement,  and  bent  on  making  it  the  means  of  gather- 
ing  wealth, — ^perverting  it  when  good,  maintaining  it  when  bad, 
at  ail  times  teaching  a  révérence  for  it  above  truth  and  justice, 
making,  as  far  as  tho  profession  can,  slaves  of  other  men  or  using 
them  for  its  own  purposes,  the  Bar  is  now  and  has  been  at  least 
since  the  time  of  Cromwell  one  of  our  social  plagues  ;  for  Par- 
liaments  when  disposed  to  do  right  it  has  been  too  strong,^-even 
the  awful  Protector  succumbed  to  the  Sons  of  Zeruiah.     We  hopo 
and  believe  that  the  profession  will  not  be  found  too  strong  for  the 
Press  and  the  people. 

From  this  profession,  socially  mischievous  but  politically  digni- 
fied,  the  highest  officers  of  the  State  are  selected,  and  it  secms  a 
full  explanation  of  much  public  turpitude  to  know  that  an  educated 
barrister  is  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  the  arbiter  of 
State  morality.  Woe  to  the  people  who  suffer  their  int^igence 
to  be  cramped  by  such  a  body  as  the  Bar  confining  them  to  the 
morality  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  ignorance  of  a  past  âge. 
England  owes  her  greatness  to  her  partial  émancipation,  by  the 
continuai  extension  of  arts  and  knowledge,  from  its  dominion.  Let 
us  hope  from  the  quarrel  which  has  suggested  thèse  observations 
that  Ûie  profession  which  monopolises  the  guidance  of  mankind, 
in  civil  affairs,  is  destined  speedily,  and  for  ever,  to  be  deprived  of 
power» 
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♦ 

A  STORT  OP  THE  TALLT  SYSTEM. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  live  anj  tîme  in  a  close  street,  without 
gainîng  some  insight  into  the  rank»  habits,  and  occupation  of  those 
who  lire  opposite  to  you.  To  me  wbo  am  an  invalid,  and  greatly 
alone,  it  bas  been  a  source  of  infinité  amusement,  and  some  profit, 
to  become  acquainted  witbout  effort  with  characters  of  which  from 
collision  I  know .  nothing  ;  and  to  trace  historiés  through  the 
pantomimic  médium  of  dailj  actions.  The  house  fronting  mj 
abode  is  one  of  those  European  carayansaries,  a  lodging-house, 
and  the  fréquent  arrivab  and  removals  interest  me  almost  as  much  as 
thej  do  the  landladj.  The  comfort  of  my  look-out  dépends  greatly 
on  the  description  of  persons  who  from  tîme  to  time  become  her 
inmates  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  préjudices  are  strong  things,  eren 
with  the  Street 's  breadth  between  you  and  the  objects  of  them — 
and  quiet,  neat,  and  pleasing-looking  individuals,  a  desideratum  in 
the  lunited  and  monotonous  prospect  of  a  first-floor's  Windows,  from 
an  invalid's  chair.  I  do  not  much  trouble  myself  about  drawing- 
room  people  ;  the  r^it  of  thèse  apartments  is  in  gênerai  an  argu- 
ment for  the  circumstances  of  those  who  tenant  them  ;  but  the 
occupants  of  parleurs  and  second-floors  afibrd  me  ample  materîals 
for  mental  spéculation.  In  thèse  you  find  the  widows  of  officers 
and  others,  who  (to  use  the  emphatic  phrase  of  thèse  insolyents  of 
Society)  bave  seen  better  days — ^visiting  govemesses — ^milliners  who 
affect  the  gentility  of  a  private  street,  and  no  show — ^newly- 
married  artificers,  who  feel  a  pride  in  placing  their  young  wives 
in  apartments  commensurate  with  their  affection  for  them,  rather 
than  (as  I  baye  had  occasion  to  observe)  their  after  means  of  con- 
tinuing^ — ^and  other  nondescrîpts  who  come  and  go  mysteriously,  as 
the  images  of  a  dissolving  view.  It  is  to  one  of  the  former  humble 
couples  that  my  story  bas  référence  ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  tell 
it  in  my  own  way. 

Several  years  ago,  a  bill  in  my  opposite  neighbour's  front 
parloiu:  announced  that  thèse  apartments  were  to  be  let  unfur- 
nished  ;  and  amongst  many  other  applicants  (for  the  street  is 
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pleasant,  and  in  a  yery  désirable  neighboarhood),  I  noticed  a  party 
who  appeared  to  be  mother  and  daughter,  and  whose  appearance 
so  favourably  impressed  me,  that  I  could  net  help  wishing  that  the 
place  would  suit  them.  The  daughter,  as  I  ima^ined  her,  was  a 
young  créature  with  a  pretty  oval,  but  remarkably  pale  face, 
upon  which  the  bands  of  her  brown  hair  looked  nearly  black  from 
contrast.  She  was  Tery  neatly  dressed,  in  a  cottage  straw  bonnet, 
a  grey  print  gown,  and  black  silk  shawl  ;  and  had  moreoyer  (I 
perceived  as  she  tripped  up  the  three  steps  to  the  door),  an  élégant 
little  foot,  and  a  small,  plump,  and  exceedingfy  white  hand  ;  fw, 
with  a  very  thrifty  economy,  she  removed  her  unsoîled  gloves  before 
she  touched  the  rapper.  They  stayed  some  tîme,  but  immediately 
on  their  leaving,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  bîll  remored.  In 
lesB  than  a  week  afterwards,  a  Tery  modestly-loaded  yan  arrired 
in  the  dusk  of  the  erening,  and  on  looking  ont  at  breakfsst^time 
next  day,  the  window,  that  for  some  weeks  had  been  staring  its 
great  yacant  panes  into  the  street,  showed  spotless  sun-blinds 
and  muslin  curtains,  that  had  evidently  neyer  before  seen  sendce-; 
and,  while  I  was  wondering  whether  the  mother,  or  the  daughter, 
or  both  of  them  were  my  new  neighbours,  up  went  the  blind  a  little 
higher,  and  a  face  almost  as  white — the  pale,  pretty  face  of  the 
young  girl — appeared  beneath  it  ;  still  the  position  of  the  blind 
did  not  please  her  :  it  interfered  with  her  conseryatory  of  three 
pots,  a  musk,  a  rose,  and  géranium  ;  and  behold  !  the  principal 
épisode  in  her  existence  was  deyeloped  to  me  ;  there  was  a  ring  on 
her  left  hand,  that  was  not  there  on  the  day  I  had  seen  it  and  its 
fellow  ungloyed  to  raise  the  knocker  :  she  was  married.  Under 
any  circumstances,  a  yery  young  wife  is  an  interesting  object. 
There  is  something  so  noyel  in  the  onerous  duties  of  her  new 
character,  and  so  wonderful  in  the  natural  way  in  which  the  most 
girlish  bride  assumes  them  ;  her  yery  awkwardness  is  graceful,  and 
the  new-bom  sensé  of  the  importance  of  her  position,  touching  to 
those  whose  own  expérience  enables  them  to  see  so  far  before  her 
on  the  path  of  her  future  existence — ^the  giri,  with  ail  her  gay, 
unbroken  spirits,  merging  into  the  prematm^  thoughtfulness  and 
calm  dignity  of  womanhood,  and  suddenly  casting  off  the  careless 
dependence  of  her  position  at  home,  to  undertake  ihe  most  respon- 
sible  duties  withîn  the  scope  of  her  destiny.  I  must  pléad  gmlty 
to  many  stealthy  glances  at  my  young  neighbour's  notableness  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  new  home  ;  I  could  see  her  placing 
and  replacing,  and  standing  still  m  the  midst  of  her  labours,  to 


take  a  Iode  ai  tiie  efieet,  and  traee  ker  lUtie  whifte  haad  drtnDg 
nails,  and  dusting,  and  polishing,  tiU  I  began  to  think  ii  would 
not  long  keep  its  colonr.  At  kngth,  prettj  de^  in  the  afbemoon,^ 
I  was  deligbted  to  find  the  ordeiing  of  the  apartments  completed, 
and  the  little  wife  in  a  e^tlesB  gown,  imd  her  beautîM  hair 
ahining  and  aniooth,  and  as  becomin^j  arranged  as  if  an  artist 
had  been  trying  his  hand  at  it.  She  had  placed  her  work-bojc  on 
a  table,  at  one  side  of  the  vindow,  and  waa  now  busilj  employed 
at  eewing.  Abcmi  fax  o*cloek  I  saw  the  vork  put  down,  and  the 
tea-things  placed  readj.  She  was  eridentlj  expecting  her  has-> 
band,  and  yery  shmtlj  afterwai:ds  a  well-made,  good4ooking  yoimg 
msoï,  in  the  dress  of  a  mechame,  stepped  briidkly  bj  the  window^ 
and  before  he  conld  take  the  lateh-kej  iroai  h»  pocket,  or  had 
searcelj  reached  the  door,  it  wae  opened  £pr  him — I  need  hardly 
saj  who  by.  It  vas  some  miiuites  be£ore  I  saw  them  again  ;  W 
then  the  hosband  had  changed  his  dress,  and  they  were  sitting 
opposite  one  another,  and  I  could  see  kind  and  smiling  looks 
pass  between  them.  Ail  this  looked  well — thèse  habits  of  personal 
neatnesB,  and  those  little  attentions  that  at  least  bespoke  ^e 
refinem^it  of  affection.  Affeer  this  the  history  of  one  day  seemed 
pretty  nearly  that  of  the  last,  only  that  occasionally  in  the  twilight, 
when  it  grew  too  late  to  work,  and  yet  looked  like  a  wilful  waste 
of  the  sweet  smnmer-eyening  honrs  to  light  candies,  Jessie,  or 
n^er  Mrs.  Wilson  (that  was  the  nsuue  of  my  new  neighbour),, 
would  sHp  on  her  bonnet,  and  take  her  husband's  ann  for  a  little 
stroU  in  the  park  or  gardons,  and  at  others  he  would  take  a  book 
while  she  sat  sewing,  and  read  aloud  to  her.  I  fajrly  lored  them>. 
for  their  apparent  fondnec»  of  each  other,  and  their  quiétude, 
industry,  axkà  gentle  habits.  As  for  Jesaie,  her  indefatigabl^ 
assiduity  at  needlewoik  was  tiie  wonder  of  aH  the  gossiping  houser 
keepers  in  the  street.  My  landlady,  who  had.  looked  out  at  four 
o'elock  one  moming  to  ascertain  at  which  of  her  neighbours  & 
cabman  was  rapping  at  that  hour,  discovered  tho  young  wife  up^ 
and  at  wo/rk  ;  and,  continuing  het  matin  obseryatîcais,  found  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  or  accidentai  occurrence,  but  l^l  almost^ 
daily  practice.  How  very  strajige!  so  lately  married,  and  heç 
husband  in  good  and  constant  employm^&t  ;  lî  she  had  a  feunily, 
ittdeed,  to  require  her  efforts,  it  would  be  a  différent  thing  ;  but 
for  her,  without  any  occasion  that  hex  neâghbours  could  see,  to  bec 
slaving  in  the  way  she  did  from  daylight  to  dark,  it  was  very 
extraOTdinary  :  henoeforth  poor  Jessie 's  bed  was  condemned  to  as 
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onpleasani  a  famé  as  tliat  of  Procnistes,  in  order  to  account,  under 
ail  circnmstances,  for  her  early  désertion  of  it.  Thej  had  not  seen» 
as  I  had  done,  thé  handsome  carpet  and  mahogany  chest  of  drawers 
ccnne  borne,  or  they  might  pretty  well  liave  gnessed,  it  would 
require  some  supemumerary  hoors*  work  to  pay  for  them  ;  besides, 
it  was  the  height  of  ihe  London  season,  and  the  fashionable  bouse 
for  wbicb  sbe  worked  was  just  tben  so  oyerwbehned  with  business, 
tbat  to  oblige  ber  employers,  and  insure  their  future  favours, 
sbe  was  necessitated  to  sit  ibus  closely.  Scarcely  an  evening 
passed  witbout  tbe  milliner's  boy  appearing  at  tbe  door,  with  bis 

Eink-lined  wicker  basket,  to  earry  borne  tbe  resuHs  of  her  day*s 
ibour  ;  wbicb  Jessie,  with  a  pretty  yain-glory  in  ber  graceful 
handicraft,  and  important  patronage,  instead  of  packing  in  her 
parlour,  would  bring  ont  to  tbe  door,  and  with  diûnty  care  lay  them 
fightly  in  it,  wbile  her  neighbours  peeped  enyiously  eut  and 
duigently  took  account  of  its  contents.  Ail  tbis  wbile  ber  face 
became  paler  and  tbinner,  and  her  band  more  fair,  till  you  could 
scarcely  detect  it  amongst  tbe  folds  of  lace  and  satin  it  was  for- 
ever  busy  with  ;  wbile  ber  busbiuid's  look  of  ligbt-bearted  cbeer- 
fulness  cbanged  to  one  of  solicitnde, — a  feeling  tbat  affected  bis 
manner  towards  ber  with,  if  possible,  more  tendemess  tban  ever. 
Meanwbile  ihe  autumn  deepened,  the  season  had  ended,  and  stîU 
it  seemed  to  make  no  différence  to  Jessie.  Sbe  still  sat  sewîng 
as  eamestly  as  before,  only  it  was  no  longer  at  ball-dresses,  and 
sbe  did  not  exert  berself  to  rise  so  early.  By-and-by,  my  doctor 
informed  me  tbat  Mrs.  Wilson  was  about  to  become  a  mother — an 
event  tbat  not  long  afterwards  occurred  ;  and  never  was  there,  be 
assured  me,  so  tender  or  so  proud  a  one.  Matemity  became  ber 
sweetly  ;  and  the  baby,  like  ail  first  bantlings,  was  a  prodigy  of 
beauty  and  good  temper.  Tbe  very  lengtb  of  its  snowy  robe,  and 
tbe  size  of  Uie  lace-cockade  in  its  cap,  was,  like  ber  love  for  it, 
prodigal.  Year  by  year,  bowever,  fresh  îdols  gatbered  round  their 
beartb,  and  tbe  robes  grew  shorter,  and  tbe  lace  more  scant  ;  but 
I  never  perceived  any  economy  of  affection.  And  now,  at  tbe 
tîme  wben  her  expenses  most  required  it,  poor  Jessie  was  oblîged 
to  give  up  her  work,  in  order  to  dévote  herself  to  ber  children, 
who  came  so  rapidly,  and  brougbt  with  them  so  many  cares,  tbat 
ît  required  great  frugality  and  industry  on  her  part  to  enable  her 
to  eek  out  her  husband's  wages  with  sucb  closeness  as  to  make 
both  ends  of  tbe  week  meet,  witbout  trencbing  on  their  accustomed 
comforts.     Sbe  was,  however,  more  tban  seconded  in  ber  praise> 
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worthy  efforts  by  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  who,  keeping  in 
view  the  fiilfibnent  of  a  working  mecHanic's  ambition — ^tbat  of 
arriving,  bj  diligence  and  economj,  to  the  condition  of  a  master 
tradesman,  had  by  his  sobriety,  conduct,  and  attention  to  business, 
justly  eamed  for  himself  the  confidence  of  his  employer,  and  the 
respect  of  his  fellow-workmen.  Every  Saturday  evening  he  placed 
in  his  wife's  hands  the  wages  of  his  six  days'  toil,  innocent  of 
stoppages  for  absence  or  public-house  accounts  ;  and  the  respect- 
abiîity  of  his  own  and  Jessie's  appearance,  the  neatness  of  their 
children,  and  the  comforts  and  cleanliness  of  their  household 
arrangements,  showed  that  she  was  not  imworthy  of  the  trust. 
But  a  short  time  previous  to  the  birth  of  their  third  child,  there 
came  to  lodge  in  the  second  floor  of  the  same  house  the  wife  of  a 
fellow-workman,  a  large  bold-looking  woman,  with  an  habituai 
humidity  in  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  a  moist  peculiar  redness  on 
her  lips  ;  a  rery  smart  person  indeed.  whose  fine  appearance 
(especially  on  Sundays)  called  forth  the  secret  envy  of  her  neigh- 
bom-,  and  awakened  repinings  that  she  could  no  longer  afford  to 
dress  as  she  did.  Indeed,  about  this  time,  owing  to  an  accident 
that  had  obliged  Wilson  to  leave  his  work  for  some  week  s,  their 
circumstances  had  become  so  straitened  that  it  required  great 
efforts  of  economy  and  handicraft  to  manage,  without  any  percep- 
tible fSftlling  off  in  their  comforts  or  appearance  ;  but,  though  her 
husband's  shirt-sleeyes  and  children*s  pinafores  might  be  more 
pieced  than  hitherto,  their  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  made 
them  look  décent  to  the  last,  and  prevented  people  from  observîng 
the  patches.  Meanwhile,  meetings  on  the  stairs  and  door-steps 
had  ripened  the  good-morrows,  &c.  between  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
her  new  neighbom:  into  actual  intimaey  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
the  formeras  situation  served  to  consolidate,  as  it  afforded 
Mrs.  Trigg  an  opportunity  for  getting  herself  into  their  apart- 
ments,  under  the  plea  of  kindness,  and  a  désire  to  be  usefîil. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  she  was  rarely  out  of  them  after,. 
whenever  the  absence  of  their  husbands  gave  her  an  opportunity 
for  gossipping  ;  and,  haying  no  children  of  her  own,  she 
would  nurse  the  baby,  or  amuse  the  others,  till  Mrs.  Wilson 
looked  upon  her  as  the  yery  best  of  neighbours,  and  the  kindest- 
hearted  person  in  the  world.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  so 
close  an  intimaey  mutual  confidence  as  to  circumstances,  &o. 
resulted  ;  and  Jessie,  from  deploring  the  difficulty  she  found  in 
clothing  her  children,  and  supportîng  a  home  on  the  often  capri- 
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ciotis  eftrningi  of  ker  ImabaTid,  soon  listened  complacaitlj  to  her 
friend^B  plans  for  improTing  lier  condition  ;  and  h^  initiation  into 
the  privilèges  and  eonTeniences  of  the  taUj-s^rstem  foUowed.  To 
do  her  justice,  kowe^er,  the  love  and  lear  of  her  fausband  for  a  kng 
time  ohecked  the  inclination  to  profit  bj  it  ;  but  the  idea,  <Ace 
entertained,  was  not  so  easilj  got  rid  of  ;  and  the  peranasions  and 
example  of  her  onprînoipled  ncighboor  graduallj  wore  awaj  her 
objections — till,  as  the  winter  approadied,  and  the  wants  of  herself 
and  children,  in  the  shape  of  elothmg,  became  more  pressing,  the 
advantage  of  obtaîning  a  snpply  withoat  the  neeessitj  of  waitâng 
till  she  conld  aford  k,  and  bj  so  easj  a  method  as  the  payment 
of  a  few  shillings  weeldj,  decided  her  ;  and  her  husband  s  hith^rto 
untamished  name  secretl j  figored  on  the  debtor*s  side  oTl^etallj- 
man*s  accoimts.  But  then,  she  shonld  be  able  to  paj  it  off  in  no 
time,  and  he  be  none  the  wiser  of  it.  Hideons  argument  !  in- 
volving,  as  it  does,  separate  interests,  broken  faith,  and  the  ultimate 
wreck  of  happîness  and  affection.  But  this  toc  soon  Jessie  Wilson 
discovered.  Not  even  the  smartness  of  the  ill-gotten  garments,  in 
ail  the  brightness  of  theîr  Sunday  newness,  oovdd  charm  away  the 
pang  that  smote  her,  when  her  husband,  unconscious  of  how  much 
reproach  was  in  lus  praîse,  commended  their  fit  and  pattem,  and 
the  industry  that,  in  spite  of  ail  her  household  cares,  had,  as  he 
imagined,  enabled  her  to  purchase  them.  Oh  !  if  at  Ihat  saom^it, 
when  truth  and  her  better  nature  struggled  in  her  heart,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  had  obtained  them  showed  so  ugly  and  d^rad- 
mg  beside  the  honest,  upright  method  her  fausbasid's  siqpposition 
pointed  ont,  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  bis  tendemess,  and 
confessed  the  déception  she  had  used,  and  ihe  error  inio  wtâch  she 
had  Mien,  how  many  hours  of  misery  (befbre  her  yiœ  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  made  her  gnilty  as  ^êb  was  weak)  wouM 
she  hare  spared  herself  !  But  the  fear  <^  bis  merîied  d^spleaaore 
cheeked  the  virtuous  impulse,  and  every  affcer  falling  away,  <m  the 
side  of  deceit  and  wrong,  made  it  more  dîfficuit  to  oonfess  or  netract. 
Thus  she  grew  more  and  more  confirmed  in  debt  and  dupHoity  ; 
fbr  it  is  a  singular  feature  in  thèse  transaddons-^tibe  extrarâ*dinary 
infatuation  that  seems  to  hurry  tke  yictim  along,  blindfolded  to  ail 
the  after  conséquences— the  growth  of  one  w»ntoutof  a  prévus 
one-— the  progress  of  the  debt  as  a  resuit,  and  the  difficohy  of 
closing  the  account  in  conséquence.  No  one  better  understood  ihe 
charm  of  agreement  in  dress  tluai  Jessie  Wilson  ;  the  new  gowA  re- 
^wedanew  bonnet — tho  bonnet,  a  diawl,  ioo,  ;  md,  as  no  demur 
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waa  made  to  the  increase  of  herbill,  she  soon  set  no  boimds  to  her 
own  or  her  familj*s  necessities.  At  first,  asis  usuallj  the  case,  her 
instahuents  were  puoctuallj  paid  ;  but  after  a  time,  upon  the  least 
occasion,  the  ready  excuse  of  **  not  convenient  to  pay  this  week  " 
would  oâer  itself  to  her,  and,  as  the  dealer  was  certain  of  his 
victim,  be  received — a  proceeding  that  of  course  made  it  jet  more 
difScult  to  meet  the  next  week's  demand  ;  while  at  other  times 
unexpected  expenses  would  occur  to  throw  her  out  for  months  in 
her  promised  payments,  and  such  accumulations  soon  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  make  imy  progrcss  in  its  discharge.     In  the  mean- 
while  I,  though  unconscious  of  the  cause,  had  become  sensible  of 
a  sad  change  in  the  aspect  of  herself  and  children  ;  even  her 
abode  exhibited  it,  and  betweeu  her  and  her  husband  a  total  décline 
had  taken  place  of  ail  those  oourtesies  and  kindnesses  that  had 
marked  their  early  conduct  to  each  other  ;  the  window  boasted  no 
more  its  fresh  flowers  and  snowy  blinds  ;  a  surface  of  yellow  dust, 
and  yet  more  yellow  curtains,  shaded  from  observation  the  altered 
looks  and  habits  of  the  inmates,  but  did  not  bUnd  one  to  the  pain- 
fui  knowledge  of  that  change  ;  instead  of  the  neatness  that  had 
formerly  distingidshed  her,  she  affected  finery  and  looked  a  slat- 
tem  ;  while  her  children,  sometimes  smart,  but  more  frequently 
dirty,  became  as  unruly  and  bold  as  they  had  formerly  been  docile 
and  well-behaved  ;  look  out  when  you  would  (during  work  hours), 
if  any  object  appeared  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  window,  it  was  sure  to  be 
the  bold,  red  face  of  her  bad  neighbour,  instead  of  her  own  once 
pretty,  and  still  pale  countenance,  and  the  fair  fingers  that  I  had 
so  loved  to  watch  at  work.     I  often  puzzled  myself  to  accoiint  for 
thèse  altered  appearances  ;  but  at  length  the  weekly  visits  of  two 
or  three  pack-men,  as  they  are  caUed,  let  me  into  the  sad  secret 
of  her  indiscrétion,  and  prepared  me  for  yet  more  painf ul  results. 
I  need  hardly  say,  that  so  radical  a  change  in  conduct  and  prin> 
ciple  could  not  take  place  without  a  corresponding  one  in  herself. 
Bitter  were  her  secret  thoughts  and  self-upbraidings,  and  grievous 
the  sudden  accession  of  ill  temper  and  aged  looks  ;  sometimé^  she 
became  violently  pétulant,  and  at  others  fell  into  fits  of  de^on- 
dency    that   seriously    afPected  her  health,    and   destroyed  the 
remaining  comfort  of  her  husband  and  children  ;  but  upon  thèse 
occasions  her  false  friend  was  eyer  at  hand,  to  check  the  con- 
fession that  hovered  on  her  lips,  and  suggest  an  anodyne  in  the 
glass  of  gin  or  speciously  medicated  cordial  ;  and  when,  as  at  last 
it  frequently  happened,  poor  Wilson  returned  to  find  her  with  ail 
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the  frlghtful  signs  of  its  effects,  ihe  sudden  spasm  or  some  other 
artifice  would  be  pleaded  in  excuse  ;  tiU  at  lengih  its  use  became 
80  liabitual  that  there  was  no  disguising  it,  and  henceforth  Ûie 
comfort  of  their  home  was  irrecoverablj  lost,  and  from  being  am- 
bitions and  energetic,  poor  Wiison  sunk  under  a  sensé  of  hîs 
misfortune  and  bis  wife's  disgrâce,  înto  a  state  of  abnost  sluggish 
despair.  Still  be  was  ignorant  of  the  exteriw  evil  that  threatened 
him — ^he  knew  noUiing  of  her  debt  ;  but  it  is  nseless  to  linger  over 
the  painful  détails  of  mj  stoiy.  Latterlj  she  had  grown  perfectly 
indiffèrent  to  the  calls  of  the  coUectors,  and  their  now  pressing 
demands  for  monej  ;  the  biil  had  been  repeatedly  sent  in  to  her 
husband,  and  letters  threatening  him  with  arrest  if  the  claim  was 
not  immediately  attended  to  ;  but  thèse  of  course  had  never 
reached  him,  tiU  at  length  the  fwbearance  of  the  partj  became 
exliausted,  and  on  coming  home  one  Saturdaj  night  from  work, 
he  discovered  bis  misérable  wife  in  an  agonj  of  remorse  and 
affliction,  and  himself  a  prisoner,  for  a  debt  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  knowledge.  Flung  like  a  félon 
into  gaol,— he  who  in  the  pride  of  bis  honest  indépendance  had  been 
wont  to  boast  that  he  owed  no  man  a  farthing — ^his  hopes  withered, 
bis  décent  préjudices  outraged,  and  bj  her  act  who  tUl  verj  latelj 
he  had  regarded  as  a  better-self — shame,  and  indignation,  and 
misery,  plucked  at  bis  heart  until  a  terrible  resolution  filled  it  ; 
and  though  he  needed  not  for  the  sympathy  of  Mends  or  the  offer 
of  assistance  from  bis  employer,  how  could  he  patch  up  respecta- 
bility,  or  be  agaiA  what  he  had  been  in  the  place  ? — No,  no  ;  bis 
résolve  was  taken,  and  on  bis  libération  a  hue  and  cry  spread 
through  the  street  :  George  Wiison  had  not  retumed  to  his  bouse 
or  work  ;  he  had  deserted  wife,  children,  and  home,  and  was 
gone  none  knew  whither.  That  same  day  Jessie,  with  her  three 
children,  passed  for  eyer  the  threshold  of  the  home  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  wifehood,  I  had  seen  her  enter  so  happily.  What 
afterwards  became  of  them  I  know  not,  unless  the  poor-house  gave 
them  separate  shelter.  As  for  the  unprincipled  woman  who  had 
led  the  way  to  this  consummation  of  deceît  and  ruin,  the  habit  of 
intempérance  in  which  she  had  so  long  indulged  as  a  temporary 
refuge  from  the  sensé  of  her  enthralments,  and  a  means  of  rendering 
herself  indiffèrent  to  the  persécutions  of  a  System  that  had  hope- 
lessly  inyolyed  her,  daily  increased,  tiU  delirium  tremens  had 
anomer  yictim.  C.  W. 
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Wb  print  the  foUowing  from  the  newspapers — (it  originally 
appeared  in  Galignani) — ^as  it  affectlnglj  illustrâtes  the  sad  truth 
that  Society  too  often  sins  more  iniquitouslj  against  the  individual, 
than  the  individual  errs  against  society. 

An  Accomplished  Yillain. — An  offender  is  now  in  the  hands  of  justice 
whose  history  présents  a  séries  of  acts  of  address  in  wrong-doing  which  hâve 
been  rarely  paralleled.  This  delînquent,  by  name  Rioustel,  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents,  and  received  a  good  éducation,  He  was  placed  as  a  clerk 
in  a  merchant*s  bouse,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  aTid  vhu  conducting  kiniself 
vnik  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  when  he  vhu  dratonfor  a  soldier,  and  y 
being  nnt^le  topurckase  a  svhstitutey  was  sent  tojoin  the  29^  régiment,  JDis- 
gusted  with  the  hardthips  and  restramts  of  a  aoldier's  Ufe,  he  deserted.  Net 
daring  to  assume  his  old  station  in  society  y  and  becoming  destitute,  he  committed 
a  forgery,  and,  being  detected,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  five  years 
at  Melun.  Discharged  in  the  year  1832,  he  was  at  the  end  of  that  year 
recognised  by  the  police  as  a  déserter,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  in  aie  Island  of  Oleron  for  seven  years,  After  remaining  there 
two  years  heeffected  his  escape,  and  remained  at  liberty  till  1842,  when  he 
was  once  more  arrested  for  a  robbery,  which  he  wcu  driven  to  commit  from 
not  being  able  tofind  any  honest  mode  of  eaming  his  livdihood,  He  was  once 
more  condemned  to  five  years'  incarcération,  which,  however,he  endured  for 
only  two  months,  when  he  again  escaped.  A  second  unfortunate  chance  placed 
him  before  the  military  authorities,  who  sent  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  in  Paris.  Hère,  after  a  little  time,  he  feigned  illness  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  remored  to  Ibe  hospital  of  the  Val  de  Grâce.  On  entering  this 
establishment  his  first  and  only  thought  was  how  to  get  away  from  it  His 
malady  seemed  to  increase,  until  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  pretended  that  he 
was  assored  he  should  never  leave  the  bouse  alive.  By  lus  mild  and  appa- 
rently  resigned  manners  and  conduct  he  gained  the  &Tour  and  confidence  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  infirmary,  who  used  to  sit  up  with  him.  On  the 
22nd  of  November,  1843,  he  accomplished  anoiher  évasion  in  the  following 
way  : — Having,  by  means  hitherto  undiscovered,  procured  and  concealed  in 
his  bed  a  bottle  of  brandy,  he  seduoed  his  frîend  the  keeper  to  drink  so  much 
of  it  that  he  became  dead  drunk.  In  this  state  Eioustd  took  off  the  man's 
upper  garments,  and  clothed  himself  with  them,  laying  their  owner  in  his 
own  place  in  bed.  Then  assuming  the  gait  and  appearance  of  the  deluded 
keeper,  he  walked  unmolested  out  of  the  hospital,  and  was  no  more  heard  of 
until  Friday  last,  when  he  was  arrested  on  coming  out  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
the  Rue  de  Cléry,  on  a  charge  of  having  stolen  a  bank  note  for  lOOOf.  from 
M.  Thoré,  director  of  the  Grovemment  granary  at  La  Yillette.  Since  he  has 
this  last  time  been  in  custody,  whether  from  conviction  that  his  case  had  be- 
comé  hopeless,  or  from  bravado,  he  has  been  very  eommunicative,  and  given 
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the  détails  of  his  whole  career.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  bas  avowed  him- 
self  to  hâve  been  the  person  who  in  March  bist,  as  we  related  at  the  time, 
enticed  the  young  actress  of  the  Théâtre  de  Variétés  from  her  résidence  in 
the  Cité  Trésvise,  and  having  seated  her  in  a  ooffee-house,  l^t  her  under  a 
feigned  pretenoe,  hurried  back  to  her  lodgings,  sent  herfetMM  de  chambre  to 
seek  her  mistress  at  another  pUce  when  aie  was  sure  not  to  find  her  ;  anc^ 
Imving  thus  got  both  ont  of  the  way,  robbed  the  apartment  of  ail  the  deceired 
actress*s  jewels  and  other  valuables.  He  it  was  also  who,  towards  the  close 
of  tiM  laiMt  winter,  at  a  baM,  maëe  an  aeqosintBUie  witb  a  young  man,  who 
alter  tbey  kad  mipfeà  togétiiar,  isnted  Riouftel  to  hit  owa  apartment,  to 
Anish  the  ni^t  over  a  goblet  of  fine  old  rum  sent  bim  as  a  présent  from 
Janiaica,  of  whicb  the  onsnspicious  host  took  so  much  himself  that  he  fefl 
fast  asleep,  and  bis  guest  took  Frraich  leaye  of  him,  earrying  away  a  Taltnèle 
diamond  pin,  a  gold  watoh  and  chain,  and  200f.  in  meney.  This  trick,  aLao, 
we  gave  an  aoconnt  of  when  it  was  played.  Bioustei,  in  making  this  con- 
iesswMiy  took  tome  crédit  to  himeelf  for  forbearanœ,  saying,  that  there  were 
400f.  in  the  dxawer  from  which  he  took  the  200f.  but  he  left  hal^  remember- 
ing  that  quarter-day  was  near  at  hand,  cmd  he  could  notdittreat  the  young  «a» 
dofar  a»  to  leave  kim  wUkoml  ihe  meemê  of  paymg  kU  reut» 

And  tkia  unhappj,  oatraged  man,  the  Revspaper  moraliat  dubs 
**  an  acoompËshed  villain.'*      Let  us  test  Rioufitel*s  villanj  l>y  the 
moralîty  of  the  society  he  has  offended.    Hère  îs  a  man  of  good  édu- 
cation, honoorably  employed  in  a  merchant*s  house.     Not  a  breath 
of  suspicion  tainte  the  puritj  of  his  character  :  on  the  contrar y,  he 
conducts  himself  witk  perfeet  satisfaction  te  his  em|4oyer.    Well,  it 
pleases  the  state  to  sélect  this  honourable,  punctual  mercfaant's  clerk 
for  a  man-killer.    He  must  he  turned  into  a  soldier.  He  must  forego 
his  tranquil  pursuits  ;  must  yield  up  his  personal  independence, 
his  moral  dignitj,  and  beceme  a  musket  and  bali-oartridge-bear- 
ing  machme  of  fiesh  and  blood  ;  an  automaton  in  uniform,  to  be 
wound  up  to  commit  anj  of  war*s  goodly  works  of  fire  and  slaughter. 
There  is  no  help  for  poor  Rioustel — ^none.     He  has  no  money  to 
buy  a  TioariouB  yiotim,  so  mu^  he  shoulder  arms,  and  îaXL  in  with 
the  29th  régiment.     Thus,  the  man  is  first  stolen  from  himself — 
the  merchant's  clerk  is  first  robbed  of  his  priceless  liberty  by  the 
moral,  the  honest  state.      Well,  after  beanng  with  *'  the  hard- 
sbips  and  restrainte  "  of  a  soldier's  life,  until  life  becomes  insup- 
portable— and  who  shall  coldly  count  the  mental  agonies,  the  hours 
of  anguish,  of  loathing  and  disgust  endured  by  the  condemned  slare 
of  the  musket  ? — ^Riouatal  escapes  ;  and  so  commences  his  career 
of  ''aocompHshed  Tillany." 

The  déserter,  who  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  back  the  liberty 
of  which  he  was  deprived  by  the  state,  is  now  free  ;  and  free  to 
starve.     He  cannot  **  assume  his  old  station  in  society."      No  : 
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the  state  has  prevented  that.  Still,  the  eseapedwretch  must  eat 
must  now  and  tlien  haye  a  roof  to  coyer  him.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  reseat  hirnself  bA  the  merchant^s  desk,  and  humblj  plj  Lis  quîll 
for  humble  bread  ;  so  Le  tums  his  pen  to  forgery,  iâ  detected,  and 
Imprisoned  for  fiye  years  at  Melon.  The  gaol  wae,  no  doubt,  an 
excellent  academj  for  the  tuition  of  acoomplidied  yillan y  :  there, 
no  doubt,  he  leamt  the  mastery  of  his  art — there  he  was  armed  at 
bM.  poûits  against  the  respectable  well-doers  of  the  world  without. 
Howeyer,  at  length  dîscharged,  glory  is  no  longer  cheated  of  her 
runaway — of  her  félon  soldier,  who  would  fain  steal  back  his  frec- 
dom  fr(Hn  the  robber  state — no  ;  he  is  caught,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  seren  years.  He  seryes  two  ;  his  whole  being 
possessed  with  ne  other  sensé  than  that  of  the  tremendous  wrong 
that  snatched  hûa  from  his  peaceful  path  of  life,  and  at  length 
made  hkm  an  outeast — a  hiiman  wild  beast,  to  prey  upon  and  be 
hunted  by  ail  men.  He  again  esci^es.  It  is  France.  The 
desarter  has  no  papers  :  who  will  employ  him  ?  At  this  yery 
moment  are  there  not  in  harlot  Paris  thousands  of  de^rate 
wretohes — discharged  oonvicts — who,  if  willing  to  win  honest  bread, 
are  not  permitted  to  make  ^  endeayour  ;  for  they  haye  no  papers, 
and  therefore  know  ît  is  in  yain  to  solicit  employment.  What  is  the 
ineyitable  resuit  ?  Day  and  night  they  plunge  deeper  and  deeper 
înto  guilt  :  human  Hfe  they  hold  not  at  the  cost  of  a  fiye  franc 
pièce.  They  rob  and  murder — as  the  dismal  Morgue  will  bear 
wituess — ^and  become  <*  accomplished  yillains," — the  pious,  yirtuous 
State  lamenting  the  backsliding  of  the  children  she  may  haye  first 
wronged — then  corrected — and  finally  sent  forth  to  starye. 

To  retum  to  Eioustel.    He  again  robs.     That  slow  fire,  wither- 

ing  his  yitals,  makes  him  steal  the  means  of  life — the  means  denied 

to  yirtuous  exertion.     He  is  again  imprisoned,  again  escapes  ;  and 

after  fvrth^  rdbberks  is  at  this  moment  fast  in  gaol.    We  are  told 

that  "he  took  some  crédit  to  himaelf  for  forbearanoe, "  for  not 

-  leaying  Ma  host  penniless,  '*  as  he  could  not  distress  the  young 

'  man  ao  &r  as  to  leaye  him  without  the  means  of  paying  his  rent.*' 

To  us  there  is  f»omething  afecting  in  this  forbearance  of  the  thief  : 

for  it  proyes,  past  contradiction,  that  the  man,  throughout  ail  his 

•  eareer  of  injwy  amà  yioe,  had  naaintained  one  untainted  spot  of 

heart  ;  that  he  was  not  ail  callous — that  in  his  nature,  cormpt  and 

hardened  as  it  was,  there  was  still  a  puise  of  gratitude,  a  sensé  of 

kindness.     We  haye  no  doUbt  that  some  good  conyentional  folks 

maj  staiQ,  when  we  assert  our  deliberate  opinion  that  there  haye 
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been  men,  minlsters  of  state  in  merry  England,  whoUj  incapable 
of  the  partial  generosity  of  the  robber  Rionstel  :  m^i  wbose  base 
ingratitude  to  their  helpers,  places  tbem  infinitely  below  tbe  Paris 
thief.  We  repeat  it  :  we  deliberatelj  assert  tbis.  If  the  reader 
désire  proof,  we  confidentlj  refer  him  to  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs 
of  George  the  Tkird.  He  will  ihere  find  worse  than  Rioostels, 
and  thej,  too,  starred  and  gartered. 

And  Rioustel  'Ms  an  accomplisbed  yillaîn  !  "  Reader,  be 
witb  us  for  a  moment,  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Look  at  the  tbrong 
of  merchants— of  money-brokers.  Excellent  men  ! — men  whose 
Word  is  current  as  minted  gold.  Now,  who  shall  say  that, 
if  Rioustel  had  not  been  dragged  from  his  clerk's  desk  to  be 
manufactured  into  a  soldier,  he  mîght  not  baye  been  one  of  thèse 
trading,  monied  worthies — an  upright,  excellent,  and  respected 
man  ?  Again,  pick  out  any  one  of  thèse  sleek  and  thriving 
traders,  and  say,  if  in  his  youth  he  had  been  stolen  for  the  army, 
he  might  not  hâve  been  at  this  moment  the  newspapers*  **  accom- 
plisbed yillain," — another  Rioustel  ? 

**  Accomplisbed  yillain  !  '*  An  easy,  virtuous  phrase  :  but  how 
often  is  it  with  a  state  and  its  offenders,  as  with  Tom  Thrimb  and 
the  giants, — it  makes  the  yillains  first,  and  then  it  kills  them  ! 

D.  J. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  PRUSSIA.— No.  V. 


ChARAGTERISTICS. — MaKKERS.  — CUSTOMS. 

Wb  heard  one  day  in  a  university  town  ihat  there  was  '^  a  fire  " 
in  an  adjacent  village.  Rushing  out  to  make  for  the  ^ace,  we 
observed  a  number  of  German  gentlemen  and  students  walking 
towards  the  same  village,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  at  their 
usual  pace,  and  engaged  in  easy  conversation  ;  and  presently  we 
saw  a  fîre-engine  issue  from  the  town-gates,  drawn  by  one  horse, 
who  leisurely  trotted  ail  the  way  to  the  fire. 

Ludwig  Borne,  in  his  **  Oesammelte  Schriften,^^  bas  the  foUow- 
ing  observation  upon  his  countrymen  :— 

Germans  attain  an  end  more  slowly  than  other  people,  be  it  in  art, 
Imowledge,  or  in  civic  life.  Not,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  know  the 
shortest  way,  or  that  they  wander  mdolently  astray  ;  they  hâve  merely 
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a  longer  course  to  the  end  becaïue  they  start  from  a  greater  distance. 
They  go  over  ail  the  principles  ;  and  if  a  spot  of  grease  is  to  be  taken 
ont  of  a  coat-sleeve,  they  previously  stndy  chemistiy,  and  study  so  lon^, 
and  so  fandamentally,  that  the  coat,  meantime,  £ei11s  to  rags.  But  this 
is  JQst  the  thing  for  them  ;  out  of  rags  is  made  writing-paper.  They 
make  paper  out  of  ail  things. — Frctgmente  und  Aphorismen,  No.  234. 

Certainly  this  writer  well  understood  the  choracter  of  his  coun- 
trymen.  The  true  German  mind,  and  especially  the  highest 
order  of  their  minds,  has  an  inévitable  tendency  to  the  yain  attempt 
of  ezhausting  a  subject  from  beginning  to  end,  and  including  ail 
subjects  that  branch  out  from  the  main  root  of  their  study.  Now, 
this  thing  cannot  be  done.  Any  science  and  art,  if  followed  out,  runs 
into  nearly  every  other  science  and  art  ;  and  the  same  may  be  saîd 
of  every  System  of  philosophy  or  theology.  Ail  thèse  things  can- 
not be  thoroughly  studied  by  one  man — ^no  one  life  is  long  enough 
for  it.  But  a  German  thinks  it  is  ;  and,  supported  by  this  belief, 
and  his  own  deroted  enthusiasm,  he  generally  contrives  to  live,  at 
ail  events,  a  long  life,  and  to  attain  great  knowledge  in  many 
departments  of  his  given  subject.  As  for  hard  vork, — no  labour, 
however  arduous,  or  of  whatever  probable  duration,  in  the  least 
daunts  his  spirit,  but  rather  seems  to  add  a  zest  to  the  hopeful 
yigour  with  which  he  commences  and  prosecutes  his  imdertaking. 
Need  we  say  after  this  that  he  has  an  inexhaustible  love  of  writing  ? 
He  will  Write  you  any  number  of  folios  upon  any  collatéral  feather 
of  the  subject  he  has  set  his  soûl  upon,  until  the  fealher  has  put 
forth  so  many  idioots  that  they  become  wings,  and  perhaps  cause 
him  to  fly  off  for  years  from  his  ''great  work."  His  ideas  are 
numerous,  and  often  quîte  original  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  ground  a  fresh 
spéculation  and  theory  upon  every  new  idea  which  he  considers 
important.  His  love  of  order,  arrangement,  and  systematic 
détails  and  elaborations,  and  subtle  distinctions  and  distributions, 
are  carried  to  a  wonderful  extent.     Hear  Ludwig  Borne  again  : — 

We  can  arrange  onr  thouchts  (we  Germans,  he  means)  as  we  do  the 
objects  of  physical  nature  :  they  stand  on  hiçher  or  lower  degrees,  like 
atones,  plants,  animais.  We  bave  minerai  ideas,  vegetable  ideas,  and 
animal  ideas.  The  German  ideas  are  so  costly,  they  err  as  to  life.  A 
diamond  is  worth  more  than  an  ox  ;  but  an  ox  lives. — Frctgmente  und 
Aphorismen,  No.  202. 

Figurative  as  thèse  expressions  may  appear,  they  literally 
describe  the  fact.  The  Germans  hâve  ail  sorts  of  ideas  from  ail 
sorts  of  "  kingdoms  ;  "  they  take  the  same  pains  in  discovering,  and 
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polifiliiiig,  and  uetdrng  ihme  ai  tbe  mmxùl  kingdont  as  tlu»e  ol  tàe 
metaphjaical  ;  and  the  same  labour  in  tlieir  syateniatic  arrange- 
ment As  for  the  ntility  of  their  labours,  and  ihe  rahie  of  tiidr 
innumerable  new  théories,  spéculations,  and  dîsooyeries,  manj  of 
thèse,  in  the  yery  nature  of  things,  must  be  of  no  acoount,  aad  a 
sad  waste  of  human  time  and  labour  ;  but  as  the  Germans  are 
especiallj  the  '*  world's  workers  "  in  thèse  ethereal  and  abstract 
realms,  and  as  some  of  the  greatest  practical  things  are  elearlj 
traceable  to  their  dreams  and  théories,  whidi  first  "  set  people 
thioking  "  upon  the  giren  subjeet,  let  this  national  diaracteristic 
be  treated  with  respect  amid  aU  that  is  reprehensible  in  it  ;  and  let- 
the  great  things  thej  hâve  actuallj  done,  and  the  great  things 
they  hâve  originated,  be  alwajs  franklj  admitted  ynih.  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

We  are  now  about  to  state  something  conceming  the  Grermans 
which  we  hâve  never  seen  directly  stated  before  by  any  writer,  and 
which  will  probably  yery  much  surprise  most  readers.  Everybodj 
who  is  at  ail  conversant  with  German  literatnre  must  be  aware  of 
the  quantity  of  morbid  sensibility  it  contains,  especially  since  ^e 
appearance  of  the  far-famed.  "  Sorrows  of  Werter.**  What  then 
will  be  thought  of  us  when  wo  assert  our  opinion  that  the  Germans, 
as  a  sweeping  gênerai  characteristic,  haye  no  physical  sensibility  ? 
They  appear  to  us  to  haye  no  nerves,  in  our  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term.  Either  such  neryes  as  they  haye,  are  of  a  barder  and 
coarser  texture  than  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  and  eicpc- 
rience  of  such  délicate  ministrants,  or  else  l^ey  are  encased  in  so 
tough  a  coat  that  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  the  extemal  worM 
does  not  affect  them.  The  morbid  sensibility,  ther^bre — ^wo  had 
almost  said  the  sensibility  of  any  kind — which  they  so  abundandy, 
and  often  so  beautifully  and  most  touchingly  display  in  their  writ- 
ings,  we  consider  to  be,  with  yery  few  exceptions,  as  simply  an 
affection  of  the  intellect  ;  it  is  a  sheer  mental  matter,  and  wit^ 
little  accompanying  neryous  émotion.  As  for  the  Germans, 
as  a  people,  they  really  cannot  haye  any  n^rves.  A  man 
once  came  directly  under  our  window  to  set  a  saw.  It  was  a 
huge  saw-pit  saw,  and  the  screeching  was  quite  frightfitl, 
and  penetrated  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  brain.  Our 
window  being  open,  he  might  hâve  gone  to  some  other  place. 
We  shut  the  window,  but  the  sound  came  l^eugh  with  little 
abatement.  We  called  to  our  landlady,  and  expostulated,  asking 
if  she  had  ever  had  such  a  visitw  before.      *  Oh,  yes — ofben,  she 
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belîeved — tshe  had  never  particidarly  attended  to  ît  !'  Her  hus- 
band  coming  in  to  pacify  us,  remarked  *  that  he  hotd  noticed  the 
same  performance  under  his  Windows  upon  jwevions  occasions,  and 
had  seen  the  man  coming  to  do  it  as  nsual,  but  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  anybody  would  object  to  it.  The  saw  must  be  set 
somewhere  ;  however,  he  would  order  the  man  to  go  a  few  yards 
fiirther  off  !'  Thèse  sort  of  daily  occurrences  are  felt  by  most 
strangers  acutely,  and  the  strangers  are  accounted  very  fanciful 
and  troublesœne  accordingly.  The  Germans  do  not  understand 
what  can  be  the  matter  with  us.  We  once  found  that  the  handle 
of  the  door  of  a  biHiard-room  in  an  hôtel,  had  a  ragged  screw 
projecting  in  a  way  that  tore  or  scraiched  the  hand  of  everybody 
that  came  in.  Som«  gentlemen  certainly  looked  at  their  hands, 
after  the  tear  or  scratch,  and  perhaps,  if  it  bled,  rubbed  it  once 
or  twice,  but  the  majority  took  no  note  of  the  matter  till  sonae 
minutes  after — if  at  ail.  The  hinges  of  the  door  of  a  waiting- 
room,  at  one  of  the  railway  stations,  uttered  a  harsh  rasping 
scream,  every  time  that  an  individual  entered  or  made  his  oxit  ■.; 
a  morsel  of  grease  or  a  few  drops  of  oïl  would  bave  cured  it  in  a 
moment,  but  it  continued  the  same  for  weeks.  At  the  bouse  of  a 
private  family,  where  ï  went  to  board,  the  head  of  my  bed  waB 
placed  close  against  a  closed-up  door,  leading  into  anoiher  joom, 
and  the  key-hole  of  the  lock  was  exactly  opposite  my  pillow,  so 
that  the  lîght  through  it  from  the  other  room  direcày  **  looked 
into  **  my  ear.  The  key  was  not  in  the  key-hole,  and  the  wind 
from  the  other  room  was  dreadful,  the  window  being  always  set 
open  from  six  o'clock  in  the  moming  till  ten  at  night.  As  I  lay 
in  bed,  I  heard  the  wind  howl  in  the  next  room.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  I  couM  persuade  the  lady  of  the  bouse  that  it 
was  intolérable.  She  said  it  was  **  healthy  !  **  Several  of  her  Geiv 
man  friends,  being  pleasantly  informed  of  my  eomplaint,  rather 
took  my  part,  as  I  wasanEnglishman — saying  that  Ûiey  knew  the 
English  did  not  lîke  so  much  wind  in  their  bed-<roomB,  and  even 
had  curtains  to  keep  ont  the  fresh  air  ;  but  it  vxxs  healthy,  as 

Frau  K had  truly  observed  ! 

We  baye  witnessed  varions  fencing-matches  among  the  students^; 
and  in  the  rapîer  practîce  they  generally  bare  the  right  arm  above 
the  elbow,  and  endeavour  to  strike  each  other  there.  The  rapiers 
are  not  sharp  ;  nevertheless  many  cuts,  bruises,  and  long  soratches 
are  receired.  The  fencers  do  not  give  the  a|^pearance  of  beariog 
the  pain  of  thesè  flesh-wounds  with  fortitude,  so  mudi  as  of  being 
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almost  inseiiâible  to  them.     Thej  do  not  in  g^nenl  feeî  any 
paio  worth  noticiog.     If,  then,  thej  expérience  »o  litUe  physicid 
8en8ibilitj  on  their  own  account,  it  follows  as  a  law  of  nature 
that  thej  can  expérience  no  more  for  others — of  which  fact  two 
amusing  instances  shall  snffice.     A  plank  was  placed  from  a  pier 
to  a  steam-boaty  in  order  that  passengers  might  go  on  board.     On 
one  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  plank  there  stuck  np  a  rustj 
nail,  and  everj  ladj  who  crossed  regularlj  tore  her  dress.     This 
was,  of  course,  obserred;  but  nobodj  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth.     At  last  a  gentleman  on  the  shore  could  bear  it  no  longer 
— called  for  a  hanmier,  and  forthwith  knocked  down  the  nail. 
The  by-standers  smiled,  and  said  to    each  other  humorously — 
''An  Englishman."     It  was  William  Howitt  !      New,  to  think 
^at  it  should  need  a  Howitt  to  knock  down  a  nail  I     Tet  so  im- 
perturbable are  the  Germans,  that  there  was  not  the  least  chance 
that  any  one  of  ihem  would  haye  undertaken  the  task  ;  and  such  is 
the  feeling  of  antipathy  to  ridicule  among  our  own  countrymen,  and 
such  their  conviction  of  how  ridiculous  a  German  would  àiink  such 
an  action,  that  it  reaUljdid  need  that  the  ladies  upon  this  occasion 
should  find  an  Englishman  sufficiently  confident  in  himself,  and  in 
his  own  position,  to  venture  upon  so  singular  an  act  of  chiraliy. 
The  last  instance  we  will  offer  is  the  foUowing.     A  company  of 
gymnastic  performers  was  once  exhibiting  at  a  uniyersitj  town, 
and  their  principal  achîeyement  was  a  séries  of  statuesque  groups. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  figure  of  Ariadne,  seated  in  a  reclining 
attitude  upon  the  back  of  a  lioness.     The  lady  who  represented 
Ariadne  was  in  a  thin  tight  dress — as  becomes  a  statue  under  such 
circumstances — ^not  yery  remote  from  nudity,  yet  rendered  suf- 
ficiently délicate  by  its  **  idéal  grâce,"  and  its  classical  associa- 
tions.    But  the  lioness  was  not  so  good.     This  créature  was  a 
machine  of  wood,  made  to  tum  slowly  upon  a  piyot,  so  that  the 
audience,  by  the  reyolution,  might  see  the  figure  on  ail  sides. 
Before  it  was  half  round,  this  wooden  lioness,  owing  to  some 
badness  in  its  construction,  the  awkwardness  of  the  man  working 
the  crank  under  the  stage,  or  a  shameful  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment  of  some  kind, — ^this  clumsy  wild  beast  tilted  oyer,  and  down 
fell  both  the  lady  and  the  lioness  backwards,  fiât  upon  the  stage, 
with  a  booming  sound  and  a  cloud  of  dust  !     Totally  forgetting 
the  country  we  were  in,  and  acting  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,   we   sprang  up  from  our   seat  and   loudly  called  oui 
"Shame!    shame!"     The  curtaiu  had  been  dropped.     There 
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was  a  dead  silence.  AU  ejes  were  upon  us.  Not  another  man  of 
ail  the  audience  moved  or  uttered  a  word  ;  but  ail  looked  at  us  in 
surprise,  and  some  of  them  with  a  smile,  which  made  us  quicklj 
aware  that  it  was  at  tbe  expense  of  an  Englishman  in  Prussia  ! 

But  it  will  certainly  be  asked  of  us,  **  How  can  this  absence  of 
pbjsical  sensibilitjbe  reconciled  witb  tbe  fine  productions  of  German 
paiuters,  and  the  jet  more  wonderful  compositions  of  German 
music ?"     To  which  we  must  distinctly  answer,  that  inasmuch 
as  England  bas  produced  (and  continues  to  produce)  the  finest 
poetrj,  while  the  English  are  not  at  ail  a  poetical  people,  baving 
very  little  genuine,  unprompted,   Imaginative  appréciation, — so 
does  Germany  produce  the  finest  music,  while  the  German  people 
are  totally  devoid  of  musical  sensibility.     The  creators  and  pro- 
ducers  of  original  things  in  each  nation,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  gênerai  nature  and  characteristics  of  their  nation.    They 
may  be,  and  almost  always  are,  the  growth  and  resuit  of  the  active 
éléments  of  the  nation  and  âge  they  live  in  ;  but  they  are  in  them- 
selves  something  besides,  by  the  genius  of  which  they  attain  and 
exercise  their  influence.      The  English  bave  a  sturdy  sort   of 
magnanimity  in  discussing  their  own  character,  and  John  Bull 
seldom  hésitâtes  to  admit  his  faults  ;  few,  therefore,  might  be 
disposed  to  deny  that  out  of  a  hundred  omnibus  loads  of  Lon- 
doners,  the  real  appreciators  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  or  of  **  Hamlet" 
— or  in  our  own  days  of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson,  would 
be  far  less  than  a  score  ;  but  Germany  bas  such  a  réputation 
throughout  Europe  for  music,  and  the  opinion  bas  become  so 
gênerai  that  ail  the  nation  are  musical,  in  the  highest  sensé,  that 
the  déclaration  we  bave  just  hazarded  may  appear  strange  and 
perverse,  and  founded  upon  some   extraordinary  misconception. 
Nevertheless  we  are  obliged  to  repeat  our  conviction.    The  German 
people  are  musical  only  in  their  more  gênerai  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  science  than  other  nations  ;  they  are  not  at  ail  a  musical 
nation  in  the  true  sensé  in  which  we  should  say  that  Italy  and 
Spain  were  musical.     With  the  German  people  music  is  a  matter 
of  the  mind  ;  with  the  people  of  Italy  and  Spain,  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  nerves.     With  the  former  the  chief  thing  is  the  science,  and 
next  the  sentiment,  or  Imaginative  purport  of  the  words  ;  with  the 
latter  the  words  are  nothing — ail  is  passîonate  excitement.     The 
only  exceptions  we  can  make  in  faveur  of  Germany  in  this  respect, 
would  be  the  Tyrolese.     The  very  dances  of  Germany,  as  com- 
pared  with  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  would  go  far  both  to  illustrate 
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and  jffore  our  position.    In  the  latler  we  see  the  moBt  ecstatic  life, 
Uie  moBt  viyid  faaoj,  the  most  TolaptQOOB  grâce,  the  most  extra?»- 
gant  delight,  the  most  enraptored  langnor  ; — in  the  Crermaa  dance 
yon  tee  tittle  more  than  two  cock-dmfm  droni^  round,  as  npon 
a  pin.     Tme,  thej  hare  other  dances  hesidea  ^eir  holt-upright 
monotonous  waltz,  hot  thej  are  noi  Bational,  nor  moch  car^  for. 
Again,  it  appears  to  os  that  the  German  people  hare  not  what  is 
caJled  ^'a  good  ear."     Their  speaking  roices  are  generaUj  lood 
and  harsh,  and  thit  is  the  case  eyen  in  good  socîetj  ;  and  as  for 
singing,  the  loudnest  and  hardmess  are  always  preralent,  and  with 
the  maie  voices  invariable.      It  will  be  understood  that  we  are  not 
inoluding  ail  professional  singera  (the  majoritj,  though,  we  h<mestlj 
do),  but  we  are  speaking  of  Cknùmj  with  a  yiew  to  its  réputation 
as   '*  a  great  musical  natieti."      Loudness  and  harshness,  and 
without  anj  soft  yarieties — ^wîthout  light   and   shade — arc  the 
prédominant  and  fayourite  eharaoteristiofl.      The  students  haye 
musical  evenings  for  the  sake  of  leaming  certain  songs  and  cho- 
ruses,  and  the  method  of  instruction  thej  ofken  adopt  is  to  engage 
the  senrices  of  a  brass  band — ^bngles,  French  homs,  trumpets, 
comopeans,  trombones,  ophicleidoi — and  thèse  ii^truments  lite- 
rallj  plaj  the  air  of  the  chorus  or  song  (not  an  accompaniment), 
and  the  students,  amounting  to  some  thirtj  or  fortj,  sing  with  the 
band — seldom  in  parts,  but  most  commonlj  ail  singbg  the  air, 
bass  yoices  and  ail,  with  scarce  an  exception.     The  noise  is  tre- 
mendous,  barbarous,  outrageons,  and  sayagelj  exciting — but  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  '*  music,"  in  any  refined  sensé,  and 
in  fact  is  only  fit  for  the  ears  of  giants,  or  organs  equally  coarse, 
and  difficult  to  penetrate.     Nor  are  the  more  cultiyated  musicians 
mu<$h  botter  ;  for  they  baye,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  coarse- 
Hess,  und  the  worst  ears  as  well  as  the  worst  taste  in  singing. 
They  sing  upon  "imfonned"  yoices;   the  "formation"  of  the 
Voice  is  not  understood  in  Germany,  except  by  the  very  highest 
artists  of  ail.      Besides  this,   the   amateurs  whose  names   are 
**  légion  *'  do  not  really  sing  the  notes.    Many  of  ^em  can  "  sing 
at  sight,"  it  is  true — but  how  ?    You  would  scarcely  recognise  the 
most  famîliar  air  if  it  had  any  peculiar  delicacies  needing  attention  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  they  continually  sing  indefinite  notes,  the 
voice  wavering  between  true  and  false— and  *'  accidentai  notes  '*  of 
ail  kinds  are  slurred  over.    They  sing  in  *  time' — and  nothing  moore. 
You  must  guess  the  melody  by  the  time.     In  this  way  a  German 
music-master,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  will  smg  you  llirough  a  pile 
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of  new  music  with  infinité  self-complacencj,  and  without  conveying 
tbe  least  notion  of  a  single  melodj  ;  wbereas  any  tliird-rate 
Italîan  singer  would  give  you  every  note,  so  that  the  melody  might 
bc  written  down  from  his  singing.  The  amateur  instnimentalists 
of  tbis  musical  nation — if  we  must  so  call  it — are  mucb  better. 
The  Germans  are  bigotted  on  tbe  subject  of  their  mnsic,  and  bave 
no  due  i^preciation  of  Itafian  muaic,  even  the  vocal  music  of  whiob 
is  tbrown  away  upon  them.  They  can  make  notbing  of  it  tbem- 
selves,  and  they  do  not  thank  anybody  wbo  does  it  for  them.  The 
amateur  ladies  who  sing  are  beyond  ail  comparison  bettertban  tbe 
men  ;  German  iromen  do  often  possess  nervis,  and  a  musical 
eensibility. 

Having  alluded  to  painting,  we  would  say  that  painting  and 
sculpture  being  both  addressed  to  tbe  imagination  and  intellect 
througb  tbe  eye,  and  not  tbrougb  tbe  sensibilities  and  passions  (or 
by  no  means  so  direotly  and  simply  as  with  music),  there  is  a  more 
gênerai  understanding  and  appréciation  of  thoee  arts  than  with  us. 
But  we  baye  to  notice  it  as  a  curions  circumstanoe  ihat  tbe  pic- 
tures,  in  the  great  majority  of  tbe  publie  exhibitions,  very  seldom 
display  the  refined  taste,  Ûie  charm  of  loveliness  and  BWeetness 
and  délicate  sensé  of  beauty  which  so  abounds  in  tbe  beat  galleries 
in  Englànd.  We  include  tbe  great  exhibitions  of  Brossels  and 
Antwerp  in  tbis  remark.  They  are  full  of  ibe  largest  and  coarsest 
productions  of  the  old  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemisb  schools  ;  baye 
scarcely  any  pictnres  of  the  great  ItaUan  and  Spanish  masters, 
and  no  beautiful  landscapes  of  any  master — ^in  fact,  we  scarcely 
remember  to  bave  seen  snch  a  thing  as  a  landscape,  properly  so 
caUed.  Tbe  reader  will  imderstand  that  we  except  the  great 
pictnre-galleries  of  Berlin,  Bresden,  and  Munich,  from  thèse 
remarks,  altbough  tbe  predominating  impression  is  in  ail  cases 
tbe  same. 

We  fear  we  may  be  aceused  of  singularity  and  eccentricity  in 
some  of  our  présent  observations,  but  having  observed  and  judged 
for  ourselves  fairly,  and  without  in  the  least  being  guided  by 
what  otbers  bave  said  or  written  amiss  about  Germany,  we  claim 
permission  to  give  in  plain  words  tbe  resuit  of  such  observations. 
It  appeared  to  us  tben,  that  the  Germans  are  yet  more  déficient  in 
nose  than  in  car.  A  German  bas  no  sensé  of  smell.  Wbo 
ever  saw  a  German  smell  a  rose  ?  He  will  pass  down  a  garden 
walk  thronged  with  flowers,  and  never  be  aware  of  tbe  odour. 
Bouquets  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  tbe  principal  rooms  of  a 
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house  ;  thej  are,  howoyer,  f(»*  the  ladies.  A  German  gentleman 
may  admire  the  colours,  and  if  he  be  of  more  than  ordinarj  refine- 
ment  and  a  lover  of  poetrj,  he  maj  bend  down  his  nose  towarcU 
the  bouquet  ;  but  haying  done  so,  he  looks  up  in  doubt,  or  ntter 
indifférence,  or  at  the  best  with  a  yague  impression — an  idea  of 
an  odour — a  thought  of  a  smell.  But  as  for  actuallj  smeUing  a 
flower,  or  a  délicate  odour  of  any  kind,  he  cannot  do  it  ;  he  bas  no 
such  facult j.  And  how  should  he  baye  it,  when  ail  the  dajs  of  his 
life  he  bas  poisoned  his  whole  internai  structure  with  the  fumes  of 
tobacco  ?  Some  thin  old  Germans  are  yery  much  like  old  pipes  : 
in  fact  their  bodies,  fh>m  head  to  heel,  from  bowl  to  stem  are 
tumed  into  old  national  pipes — ^forked  and  bearded  pipes.  Hovr 
should  a  pipe  smell  a  rose  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  above 
deficienoj,  that  not  onlj  is  the  dnûnage  of  the  streets  carried  on 
aboyé  ground,  and  nmning  in  black  gutters  as  thick  as  stale  porter 
close  beneath  the  Windows  eyen  of  the  best  bouses  ;  but  the  drains 
within  the  house  are  commonly  in  the  worst  condition,  indeed,  at 
certain  times,  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room  is  much  the  same  as  if 
you  sat  in  the  drain.  They  appear  scarcely  to  smell  it,  and  not 
much  to  mind  it  when  they  do.  In  bouses  where  the  drains  are 
not  absdutely  out  of  order,  certain  doors  which  ougbt  to  be  kept 
closed  and  eyen  air-tight,  are  continually  left  a-jar — and  are  in  close 
neighbourhood  with  the  often  open  doors  of  store-rooms  full  of 
apples,  onions,  herrings,  and  cheese  of  a  deadly  and  mortal  odour, 
and  also  of  Ûie  open  doors  of  kitchens.  In  many  priyate  bouses 
there  is  a  constant  fume  of  cooking,  and  we  bave  often  been  met 
by  the  smell  of  fried  onions  and  pickles  at  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  moming  !  To  do  the  ladies  justice,  they  certainly  comphdn 
at  times,  eyen  when  it  is  their  own  fault  in  not  arranging  matters 
botter,  but  as  to  the  gentlemen,  what  do  they  care  or  know  of  the 
matter, — baye  they  not  got  their  pipes  ? 

[We  baye  a  few  more  **  curiosities**  in  manners,  customs,  and 
gênerai  characteristîcs,  which  may  amuse  the  reader  ;  but  we  must 
reserve  them  for  our  concluding  paper  in  the  nxmiber  of  next 
month.] 
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AoES  and  âges  since  there  lived  a  great  king,  who  was  called 
Dominant.  His  palace  was  built  of  crystal  and  marble,  tbé 
Windows  seeming  of  one,  the  walls  of  the  other.  Now  King 
Dominant  had  one  daughter,  the  most  beautiful  créature  jou  ever 
saw,  and  her  name  was  Cherrylips.  The  king  was  of  course  vcry 
fond  of  his  child.  She  was  educated  in  ail  the  ordinary  learning 
of  the  âge,  and  did  not  take  long  to  acquire  it.  Now  when 
Cherrylips  was  in  the  flower  of  her  maidenhood,  the  king  her 
father  wished  to  marry  her  to  some  great  and  good  prince.  He, 
tliorefore,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  throughout  ail  his 
dominions,  that  ail  the  artists  who  lived  there  should  repair  to 
court  in  order  that  they  might  paint  portraits  of  the  princess,  so 
that  the  famé  of  her  beauty  might  go  abroad  to  ail  ends  of  the 
earth. 

And  aecordingly  the  artists  came,  and  one  after  another  they 
tricd  to  transfer  the  loyeliness  of  Cherrylips  to  paper  and  canrass. 
But  none  succeeded.  Ail  the  portraits  they  produceii  were  imworthy 
of  the  original.  Then  the  king  was  wroth  ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
painters  said  to  him,  **  Be  not  wroth,  oh  king  !  Behold  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  our  want  of  skill,  but  the  fault  of  thy  daughter *s  excess 
of  beauty,  which  bas  caused  our  failure  ;  no  mortal  hand  can 
portray  the  loyeliness  of  Cherrylips. '* 

King  Dominant  was  somewhat  mollified  by  the  excuse,  and  he 
asked  the  chief  of  the  painters  what  he  ought  to  do  in  order  to 
obtain  his  daughter's  likeness.  So  the  chief  of  the  painters  said, 
«<  There  is  a  great  sage  and  potent  enchanter,  who  lives  near  this 
city,  and  his  name  is  Decpone.  Call  him  into  the  council,  and  he 
ahall  advise  thee." 

Now  King  Dominant  had  heard  before  of  Deepone,  who  was  a 
man  of  wondrous  lore  and  crafty  skill,  living  by  himself  in  a  magie 
cell,  and  studying  night  and  day.  Dominant  was  well  inclined  to 
befiriend  Deepone  ;  but  not  far  from  his  dominions  lived  a  wicked 
fairj,  called  Bullyana,  of  whom  the  king  was  in  considérable  awe, 
and  who  hated  Deepone,  because  of  his  knowledge  and  the  great 
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powér  he  wielded.     Therefore,  it  was  not  wHhout  some  misgiving 
tbat  Kîng  Dominant  called  Sage  Deepone  to  his  palace. 

However,  he  made  np  bis  mind  at  lengtb,  and  Deepone  arrîved. 
He  was  a  vénérable  man,  witb  a  brigbt  eye  and  a  wbite  befiu*d, 
and  instead  of  a  wand  be  carried  in  bis  band  a  book. 

"  nail,  ob  Deepone  !  **  said  tbe  king.  "  Tell  me,  if  tbou 
majest,  wbo  can  paint  my  daugbter  Cheirylips'  portrait  ?" 

"  nail,  ob  king  !  **  answered  Deepone.  "  So  lovely  îs  tbe 
prineess,  tbat  mortal  band  and  mortal  bre^  would  fail  in  tbe 
attempt.  Tbere  is  but  one  agency  in  nature  wbicb  can  paint  tbe 
prineess — ^wbicb  can  make  dead  canvass  ^ow  witb  ber  liring 
features  ;  it  is  die  agency  wbicb  vivifies  and  enligbtens  Bnà  cbeers 
tbe  world.     Ob  king  !  tbe  snn  must  paint  tbe  princess's  portrait. '* 

At  tbis  Word  tbe  king  was  angry,  and  Ûke  eourti^*8  mur- 
mured.  **  Take  care  wbat  tbou  sayest,  ob  Sage/'  answered 
Dominant.  **  Kings  must  not  be  trifled  wit^,  and  s^rety  wbat 
you  proposa  is  impossible." 

<<  Not  so,"  said  Deepone.  "  Let  the  prineess  stand  fortli." 
And  Cberrylips  stood  fortb,  blusbing. 

Tben  Deepone,  after  reading  in  fus  magie  book,  made  prépara- 
tions and  placed  a  fair  scroll  in  readiness,  and  arranged  apparatos 
wbereof  tbe  king  and  tbe  courtiers  knew  notàing,  and  lo  !  a  brigbt 
beam  of  tbe  sun  played  on  Cberrylips*  fetee,  and  immedîately  ber 
portrait  blusbed  upon  tbe  scroll. 

Tben  tbe  courtiers  sbouted  for  joy,  and  tbe  king  said,  **  Oreat 
is  tbe  magician  Deepone,  be  maketb  tbe  sun  to  obey  bim." 

Tbe  portrait  of  tbe  prineess  tbus  obtmned  was  dispatcbed  by  a 
berald  to  tbe  court  of  tbe  Prince  Jocund,  wbom  D(»ninatit  designed, 
if  possible,  for  bis  son-in-law. 

But  in  tbe  meantime  tbe  Fairy  BuUyana  beard  of  wheA  had 
passed  ;  and  straîgbtway  ordering  ber  cbariot  drawn  by  two  fîery 
dragons,  wbereof  tbe  one  was  called  Ignorance  and  tbe  other 
Préjudice,  and  wbo  were  a  very  nicely  matebed  couple,  sbe  set 
out  for  tbe  court  of  Kîng  Dominant. 

Bullyana  met  Dominant  as  be  was  passing  out  of  bis  castle  gâtes 
to  bunt  in  tbe  forest  ;  and  assuming  a  terrible  aspect,  sbe  said, 
"  Tbou  bast  dared  to  call  to  tbine  aid  mine  enemy  Deepone.  I 
cannot  punisb  biœ,  but  I  can  punisb  tbee,  tbrougb  tbe  prineess. 
Tberefore,  resign  tbyself — tbou  art  <Aildle88-~bencefortb  the 
Prineess  Cberrylips  is  tbe  slave  of  tbe  Fairy  Bullyana." 

Having  pronounced  thèse  words,  sbe  rode  tbrougb  tbe  palace 
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gaie,  no  one  daring  to  o^K>ae  her  ;  for  the  dragon  ïgaat^aa^ce  was 
80  powerful,  and  Préjudice  so  influential,  that  none  durst  stir  hand 
agiHnsi  them.  Then  snatohing  up  Cherrylips  irom  tha  môst  o£ 
her  women,  tke  fairj  bore  her  sereaming  awaj  ;  oastîng»  aa  she 
passed  iu  her  terrible  chmiot,  a  vindictiTe  aoowl  upon  poor  Kong 
Dominant,  who  groaned  in  anguish. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  fairy  was  out  of  sight,  and  Dominant 
returned  to  his  palace  ref^sing  to  be  oemiorted. 

But  next  day  he  heard  a  loud  trompet  blast  in  tiie  castle  court, 
and  forthwith  Prince  Jocund  daimed  admittaoca  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  the  princesses  portrait,  and  now  h»  had  anived  to 
claim  her  hand.  So  the  king  told  him  ail — hofw  Bullyana  had 
carried  Cherrylips  away — and  the  courtiers  proposed  to  hang 
Deepone  as  the  original  cause  of  Ihe  disaster. 

But  tbe  prince   said,    '^  No  :    Deepone  is  powerful<— pwbapa. 
Deepone  with  his  book  may  be  a  match  for  Bullyana  with  her 
dragons — ^wherefore,  oh  kiug,  I  advise  thee  to  siimmoa  Deepone 
agàin  to  court/'     The  king  then  to(^  eomfort,  a»i  shortly  after- 
wards  Deepone  appeared. 

"  Sage,**  said  Prince  Jocund,  who  was  determined  to  wim  hack 
the  princess.     **  Sage,  hast  thou  power  ?" 

And  Deepone  r^Hed,  **  Knowledge  is  pwwa*/' 

*'  Hast  thou  power  over  the  Fairy  Bullyana  ?"  again  asked  Ihe 
jwince. 

**  Her  might,"  answered  ike  Sage»  **  lies  in  ber  dragons  Igno* 
rance  and  Préjudice— not  in  hwself." 

**  And  how  are  Ignorance  and  Préjudice  to  be  ovewome?" 

"'  By  this  Talisman,"  replied  Deepone  ;  and  he  dliowed  hiabook. 

Then  it  was  settled  that  De^K)ne  and  the  prmee  should  aet  off 
together  in  search  of  the  fair  Cherrylips,  and  the  king  blesaed 
them  and  they  dépiu'ted. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  great  cîty.  As  they  traaraorsed  ita  Bia^eta, 
Deepone  said,  **  We  muât  know  before  we  caa  aoi  :  let  u»  visit 
the  Fountain  of  Knowledge." 

Now  the  Fountain  of  Knowledge  was  situated  in  a  gnm  bous» 
in  a  dturk  street.  The  waters  were  not  clear  and  hmpid,  but  foui 
and  black  ;  and  at  the  sight  of  their  sable  thiokness,  the  prince 
started  with  surprise.  ''  Be  not  astonished/*  said  Deepone  ;  ^^  ink, 
not  water,  plays  in  the  Fountcdn  of  Knowledge."  Then  addresfi- 
ing  himself  to  the  Guardian  of  the  Fountain,  he  said,  ^*  How  ctti 
we  find  the  Princess  Cherrylips  ?" 
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The  Guardian  replied  not,  but  waTed  his  hand.  Then  a  great 
shadowj  machine  aroee,  whiiling  and  clattering.  And  a  clean 
paper  scroU  bemg  cast  into  it  bj  the  Guardian  of  the  Fountain,  the 
inky  waters  were  bj  the  wondrous  machine  cast  upon  its  white 
surface  ;  and  suddenly  thej  formed  themselTes  into  the  foUowing 
letters  and  words  : 

Breathe  nnder  the  keel  of  a  ahip  whicfa  saits, 
Uige  her  ahead  ^ite  of  tides  mnd  gmles  : 
Draw  whispered  words  from  dumb  iron  wire  ; 
Feed  a  fleet  steed  with  wftter  mnd  fire  : 
Thifl  rnnst  you  do — îùt  who  doee  it,  nor  winees, 
Al(me  can  hope  to  win  the  Fair  Plrincess. 

HaTÎng  retumed  this  response,  the  Fountain  of  Knowledge 
diaappeared. 

Prince  Jocund  was  in  despaîr.  **  Des  tin j  bas  willed  it,"  he 
said.     "  Farewell,  dear  Cherrjlips." 

'*  Not  80,"  replied  Deepone.  *'  Courage— distrust  the  impos- 
sible-^it  is  a  word — nothing  more.  Corne,  let  us  continue  our 
joumey." 

So  Ûiey  trayelled  on  day  after  day,  until  they  came  to  the  Land 
of  Wonders.  As  it  grew  dark,  they  arrived  at  a  city,  and  lo,  they 
saw  it  lighted  up  without  wick  or  oil.  Flame  came  from  métal 
tubes,  brighter  than  erer  the  prince  had  seen  before.  So  he 
marvelled  ezceedingly.  '*  People  once,"  said  Deepone,  **  ihought 
that  smoke  came  from  flame,  never  flame  from  smoke.  Lo  !  the 
dwellers  in  this  land  proye  how  wrong  they  were." 

**  Indeed,**  replied  the  prince—"  My  uncle,  who  is  Emperor  of 
China,  had  a  subject  called  Aladdin,  who  possessed  a  wonderful 
lamp,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  lamps  I  see  around  me." 

**  Such  lights  were  called  enchanted  lantems  once,  now  they 
are  called  gas  lamps,"  observed  the  Sage. 

'*  I  think,"  said  Prince  Jocund,  "  that  gas  is  better  than  magie.*' 

And  so  they  toiled  on  yet  further  to  another  vast  city.  It  was 
ffdl  of  great  houses  and  high  chimneys,  like  black  pillars. 

"Thèse,"  said  the  sage,  "are  the  dwellings  where  clanking 
machinery  of  iron  and  steel  and  wood  spins  garments  for  the  world. 
That  city  could  clothe  the  universe.  Its  machines,  with  their 
unthînking  levers  and  wheels,  can  beat  ail  human  handiwork. 
They  are  called  Power-looms." 

"Oh,"  said  the  prince,   "even  the  enchanted  distaffs  of  my 
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kingdom  can  do  nothing  like  that.  I  see — I  sco  a  power-loom 
is  better  than  an  enchanted  distaff.*' 

And  still  thej  joumeyed,  and  the  prince  was  becoming  impatient 
to  baye  an  opportunitj  of  at  least  attempting  to  perform  one  of 
tbe  conditions  upon  wbicb  tbe  recoverj  of  Cberrjlips  was  to  dépend» 

when  they  reached  the  margin  of  a  river, a  ihousand  ships 

were  sailing  with  tbe  tide. 

*'  Ab/'  said  Jocund,  **  bebold  water  and  sbips,  bnt  alas,  we  are 
not  fisbes  to  breatbe  beneatb  tbe  waves.'' 

"  Husb,"  rcplied  Deepone,  **  follow  me  bravelj."  And  the 
sage  led  the  prince  into  a  circular  pavilion  upon  tbe  riveras  bank, 
in  tbe  centre  wbereof  they  saw  a  buge  cbasm,  like  a  well,  witb  a 
windîng  staircase  leading  down  into  tbe  bowels  of  tbe  earth.  And 
tbe  sage  addressed  bimself  to  descend,  but  tbe  prince  was  some- 
wbat  frightened,  for  airj  croaking  voices  screamed  in  bis  ear, 
•  *  Don't  attempt  it,  '  '— ^  Madness,  '  ' — *  *  Can't  bè  done,  '  '  and  such  like 
phrases — ^wbile  low-browed,  big-jawed  pbantoms  grinned  at  him. 

But  Deepone  opened  bis  book,  tbe  démons  vanished,  and  tbe 
two  adventurers  strode  boldlj  down  tbe  winding  stair.  It  was  a 
dim,  awful  place,  and  tbe  prince  longed  for  the  light  of  daj.  At 
lengtb  they  reached  tbe  hollow  of  the  buge  weU,  and  beheld  a 
long  gallery  extending  before  them,  illuminated  witb  twinkling 
lamps.  They  entered  it  boldly.  It  reminded  the  prince  of  the 
enchanted  grottes  and  cavems  wbicb  abounded  in  that  part  of  bis 
kingdom  abutting  on  Fairy  Land.  No  noise  was  beard,  and  the 
stîUness  was  solemn. 

Suddenly  tbe  sage  addressed  the  prince,  *^  You  bave  fulfilled 
tbe  first  condition." 

**  How  ?  "  said  tbe  prince  ;  "  where  is  tbe  water  and  the  sailing 

sbip  r 

"  Both  above  you,"  replied  Deepone  ;  "  the  one  flows,  the  oUier 
floats,  over  your  head.  " 

**  Wonderful  !  "  ezclaimed  Prince  Jocund,  quite  delighted  at 
finding  be  had  made  so  much  progress.  **  And  wbo  is  the  wizard 
wbo  bored  this  mighty  cavem  ?  " 

"  A  wizard  called  Brunell,"  said  Deepone. 

''  He  is  greaterthan  the  wizard,  Michael  Scott,"  answered  the 
Prince.  And  presently  they  ascended  to  tbe  fiirther  bank  of  the 
river,  leaving  it  far  belund  as  they  proceeded  along. 

And  now  tbe  beavens  darkened — ^tbe  thunder  muttered,  and  a 
strong  wind  swept  fîiriously  by. 
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'*  Let  tn  gain  skelter,"  said  iiie  prwee;  ^'  Ûke  storm  wtll  be 
terrible.*' 

**  Bat  we  most  fiace  it/'  repUed  Deepone. 

And  as  thej  spoke,  thej  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea  ;  and 
presentlj  they  saw  the  océan  ali  white  with  foam,  wkieh  the 
tempest  was  dashing  on  ^e  shore. 

**  And  now/*  said  the  prince,  **  jou  see  we  mnst  stop  ;  noi  eren 
the  best  gallej  of  the  king,  mj  father,  thosgh  its  ribs  are  inhûd 
with  gold,  and  its  prow  glitters  with  diamends,  aod  its  saik  are 
richest  satin  ;  naj,  even  although  it  has  been  blest  by  sea-njmphs, 
and  enchanted  bj  the  song  of  mermaids,  eouM  sidl  against  so 
tierce  a  storm." 

As  he  spoke,  thej  stood  on  the  beaeh,  aad  tiie  sea  thund^^ 
fùrionsl j  at  their  feet. 

*'  Where  lies  onr  eonrse  ?  '*  inqmred  the  priaoe. 
'    '*  Right  ontward,  on  the  océan — to  the  point  from  whenee  the 
tempest  blows,*'  retnmed    Deepone.      **We    must  inyoke  the 
Stbam  Spirit.** 

"  Where  dwells  she  ?  '*  asked  the  prince. 

**  Her  home  is  immortal  ;  it  is  in  the  BÛnd-bnih  palaee  of  the 
etemal  Watt/'  replied  the  Sage. 

*•  What  did  Watt  do  ?  "  asked  ihe  prince. 

*'  More  than  Zoroaster,"  responded  Deepone.     **  Look  there." 

The  prince  looked,  and  beheld  what  he  had  net  at  first  seen  ' 
a  snug  coYe— with  a  bark  riding  in  it     It  wa«  qnîte  èiffecent 
from  his  father 's  gallejs  ;  for,  on  each   sid^  were  phiced  rast 
wheels,   and   between  them  ^e  prince  saw    an  iron  chimnej 
smoking,  whereat  he  marrelled  greatlj. 

There  was  no  time  however  for  wonder.  "  FoUow  me  onward,  *  * 
said  Deepone.     And  in  a  moment  thej  stood  upon  the  deck. 

**  Are  there  no  sails  ?  *'  said  the  prince. 

**  None,*'  said  Deepone.     "  We  require  nooe." 

"Nooars?" 

"  We  need  none." 

'*  But  how  can  a  ship  move  against  wind  and  tide,  and  waTes» 
without  either  oars  or  sails  ?  "  inquired  the  prince.  And  as  he 
spake,  he  heard  the  same  yoices  whidhi  had  beset  him  in  the  galleiy 
beneath  the  river,  whisper.  "  How  indeed — a  likely  sdieme, 
truly.*' 

But  a  loud  shrin  whistle,  whîch  rose  high  abore  ûte  roar  of  the 
sea,  drowned  the  voices — and  forthwith,  the  great  wheels  tureed^ 
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and  in  spite  of  wind,  and  waves,  and  tîde,  iàe  n^îp  mo^red  gai- 
lantly  on. 

**  We  are  in  a  charmed  bark,*'  said  the  prince.  "  By  wlioni 
was  it  enchanted  ?  *' 

"  By  science,"  replied  Deepone.     "  Look  hère.'* 

And  he  shewed  aie  prince  a  vast  madiine  of  iron  and  steel, 
straining  and  labouring  ;  and  while  the  sailors  lay  down  and  slcpt 
aronnd,  the  clanking  monster  did  their  labour,  and  urged  l^e  ship 
forward. 

The  sea  beat  furiously  against  them  ;  the  wind  shrieked  and 
roared  in  its  fury  ;  the  speeding  tide  ran  foaming  astem  ;  but, 
urging  her  way  steadily  onward,  trusting  only  to  her  own  mighty 
inner  impulse,  the  wonderful  ship  pursued  its  traek,  heedless  of 
ail — ^triumphant  over  ail.  And  as  distant  land  loomed  dimly  farth 
ahead — and  wind  and  tide,  as  if  ashamed  of  their  baffled  fiiry,  sank 
to  rest,  the  second  condition  was  accon^shed. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  prince  ;  "  hot  water  against  cold — the  power 
of  steam  against  the  power  of  wind." 

So  they  landed  and  trarelled  on. 

**  How  are  we  to  know  whcre  the  Fairy  Bnllyana  has  bestowed 
the  princess,"  said  Jocund.  *'  Is  not  this  dim  land  her  dominion  ; 
and  hère  will  not  ail  things  conspire  against  us  ?  " 

**  Not  so,  **  replied  Deepone.  **  Be  of  good  cbeer.  There  is  no 
land  where  Knowledge  is  not  Power  ;  consult  we  the  Whispering 
Wires.     See — behold  them  f 

The  Prince  looked,  and  observed  four  wires  stretched  upon  poles^ 
and  extending  further  than  the  eye  could  reach.  He  marvelled 
exceedingly  how  thèse  iron  threads  could  gire  him  the  knowledg© 
he  sought  for  ;  and  inwardly  remarked,  that  the  people  of  his 
kingdom,  the  land  of  romance,  could  tum  them  to  no  better  use 
than  to  dry  wet  linen  on. 

**  Hère,"  said  Deepone,  interrupting  his  companicm*s  rêveries, 
**  Hère  is  the  temple  of  the  whispering  wires." 

It  was  a  species  of  small  grotto,  but  above  the  earth,  not 
below  it. 

On  entering  they  were  saluted  by  the  Guardian  of  the  temple. 
He  looked  at  Deepone,  and  when  he  saw  his  book,  he  bowed  before 
him.  "  Welcome,"  said  the  Guardian.  "  Thou  art  one  ofour 
brotherhood — the  pionçers  of  the  Lady  Knowle(^." 

"  Can  thy  whispering  wires  hold  converse  with  the  oastle  of  the 
Fairy  Bullyana?  "  demanded  Deepone. 
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'*  Surely  they  can,'*  was  ihe  reply.  "  Her  benighted  subjeets 
know  not  as  yet  the  power  which  our  stretching  wires  gire  us.  They 
look  bat  on  them  as  mère  ordinary  métal.'* 

'*  Demand  then,"  said  Deepone,  **  whetber  the  Princess  Cherry- 
lips  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  Fairy  BuUyana." 

**  But  how  far  is  it  from  hence  to  the  castle  of  the  &iry  V*  asked 
the  prince. 

'*  A  thousand  leagues,'*  replied  the  Guardian  of  ihe  temjde. 

"And  can  the  whispering  wires  whisper  so  far?'*  said  the 
prince,  in  great  astonishment. 

*'  To  them,*'  replied  Deepone,  **  an  inch  is  as  an  ell — a  thousand 
leagues  as  a  yard.  * 

Meantime  the  Guardian  advanced  to  an  inner  shrîne,  and  put 
the  demand  required  to  the  whispering  wires  ;  and  in  an  instant 
their  metallic  Toices,  éloquent  though  silent,  replied, 

**  The  Princess  Cherrylips  is  confined  in  the  castle  of  Bullyana." 

•*  Wonderful  !  '*  said  the  prince  ;  "  behold  the  dumb  wires' 
language." 

So  they  passed  out,  and  the  prince  saw  two  cabalistical  words 
inscribed  over  the  portai.     They  were  **  electric  tslegraph." 

The  Guardian  of  the  temple,  having  saluted  Deepone  with  great 
respect,  they  pursued  their  way. 

"Three  conditions  of  the  four,"  remarked  the  prince,  "  are 
fulfilled,  but  the  hardest  is  to  corne.  Where  to  find  a  steed  which 
fattens  his  iron  sinews  on  liring  coals.  What  would  be  the  most 
terrible  of  dragons — even  that  which  my  ftiend  St.  George  kiUed 
the  other  day — to  such  an  animal  !  But  it  is  impossible  that  such 
can  exist!" 

"Hope  on — ^believe  on,"  replied  Deepone.  **  If  the  âge  of 
one  race  of  miracles  is  going — that  of  another  is  coming.** 

As  he  spoke,  they  stood  before  a  huge  building.  It  seemed  a 
species  of  palace  ;  lugh  pillars  guarded  its  vast  portais,  and  long 
piles  '  of  délectable  structure  stretched  away  on  either  hand.  It 
was  a  rast  place. 

*'  Let  us  enter,"  said  Deepone. 

They  did  so,  and  found  àiemselyes  in  a  species  of  immense 
pavilion.  The  roof  was  iron,  and  so  were  the  pillars  which  sup- 
ported  it.  From  a  massive  platform  of  stone  where  they  stood, 
they  could  see  this  roof,  crossed  and  barred  by  numberless  rods 
and  métal  beams,  stretching  out  its  great  proportions  ;  and  beneath 
it,  the  prince  remarked  a  vast  number  of  iron  animais — some 
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statîonary — some  moving  hither  and  tbitber — emitting  from  tirae 
to  time  loud  pantings,  and  glaring  with  inward  fire. 

**  Behold  !  "  said  Deepone,  **  the  stable  of  tbe  fiery  steeds." 

Tbe  prince  looked  on  stupefied.  Presently  one  of  tbe  iron 
horses  advancêd  close  to  bun.  He  sbrunk  from  tbe  awful  power 
luanîfest  in  tbe  grinding  motions  of  îts  buge  métal  limbs. 

''  Lo  ! — ourcbarger  :  momit,  and  let  us  départ  for  tbe  castle  of 
Bullyana." 

Were  it  not  bis  faitbful  friend  Deepone  wbo  uttered  tbcse 
words,  tbe  prince  would  never  bave  mustered  suffîcient  courage  to 
approacb  tbe  terrible  monster.  As  it  was,  be  mounted  tremblingly. 
Deepone  took  bis  place  beside  bîm.  Tbe  iron  borse  uttered  a  loud 
neigb  of  eagemess — sbrill  indeed  as  a  wbistle — and  tben  pantiug 
witb  its  glowing  breatb,  it  sbot  swiftly  away. 

How  terrible  was  itsprogress  ! — Over  vast  plains,  and  by  dimly- 
seen  cities — ^pausing  not — faultering  not — ^flying  witb  one  con- 
tinuons rusb — leaving  bebind  swift  birds  and  animais — on,  on, 
bounded  tbe  wondrous  steed.  For  some  time  Prince  Jocund  bad 
no  breatb  to  speak  ;  tbe  rapidity  of  tbe  fligbt  deprived  bim  of  it, 
and  be  clung,  instinctively  to  Deepone,  wbo  regulated  by  an  iron 
bridle,  tbe  motions  of  tbe  borse. 

"  Tbis  is  awful  !  "  be  said  at  last.  '*  I  bave  beard  of  a  borse, 
possessed  by  one  of  my  royal  relations — you  may  perbaps  bave 
read  about  it  in  tbe  *  Arabian  Nigbts,'  a  work  wbicb  contains 
accounts  of  many  remarkable  adventures  and  facts — wbicb  bad  a 
curions  cbaracteristic.  It  was  of  wood,  yet  it  could  fly  :  now 
tbis  seems  as  wonderful  ;  it  is  of  iron,  yet  it  can  run.*' 

**  Truly,**  said  Deepone,  witb  a  smile,  "  tbe  marvels  are 
sîmilar." 

**  Now,"  continued  tbe  prince,  **  my  kinsman's  borse  could  fly 
over  tbat  mountain  we  are  approacbing." 

**  And  mine,"  replied  Deepone,  **  can  plunge  beneatb  it." 

He  bad  no  sooner  spoken  wben,  witb  a  loud  scream,  and  a  cold 
rusb  of  wet  air,  tbe  iron  borse,  leaving  tbe  open  ligbt  and  tbe  warm 
sun,  plunged  into  tbe  biU-side,  and  swept  furiously  in  utter  dark- 
ness,  tbrougb  tbe  very  bowels  of  tbe  mountain. 

Tbe  prince,  fairly  frigbtened,  spoke  not,  until  tbey  emerged  from 
tbis  subterraneous  way  as  suddenly  as  tbey  bad  entered  it.  Tben 
hc  said  solenmly  :  *'  Tbe  borse  of  iron  is  greater  tban  tbe  borse 
of  wood." 

**  I  know  not  tbe  name  of  your  wooden  steed,"  replied  Deepone. 
Tins  animal  is  called  Lo  cohotite. 
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And  now  thej  were  apprOftohing  Bulljana's  Gasile.  The  air 
n^rew  dim  and  the  conntry  Beemed  coTen^l  with  a  bhuTÎng  and 
blotting  hase.  Bat  whererer  "  Locomotiye  "  went  it  Inightened, 
the  wonderful  horae  threw  oui  burats  of  yiTÎd  fiame  vhkh  lightened 
ail  aronnd,  and  a  dim  annj  of  phantom  shapes,  tome  ef  them 
looming  amid  the  retiring  darknets  like  old  carnages  and  waggons 
of  différent  descriptions,  flew  tœnultwmslj  bclore  the  iron  horse. 
It  seemed  that  they  could  net  endure  the  gleam  of  his  bi^htness, 
nor  the  fury  of  his  rush. 

'' See,"  laid  Deepone,  '*how  the  dim  forms  of  this  laad  of 
ignorance  and  préjudice  flee  bef(Mre  us.*' 

As  he  speke,  the  far-off  towers  of  the  Castle  of  BuUjana 
appeared  ;  Ûlbj  were  at  first  but  indistinetly  seen  on  acoount  of  the 
unhealth  j  haze,  but  as  *'  Locomotive  "  advanced,  his  riders  beheld 
a  countless  swann  of  the  retainers  and  subjects  ei  the  Fairj 
Bullyana,  drawn  up  in  battle  array  across  the  path  with  the 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  disputing  their  progress.  For  a  moment 
the  prince  was  discouraged,  when  he  looked  at  the  numbers  op- 
posed  to  him  ;  but  at  the  same  instant  he  descried  ^e  Princess 
Oherrylips  (he  knew  her  immediately,  for  the  Sun's  portraits 
are  unfailing)  waving  her  hand  to  him  firom  the  top  of  the 
Castle  tower.  Then  indeed,  he  shoûted  an  inyoluntary  war-cry, 
which  was  retumed  by  the  host  before  him.  Truly  they  appeared 
somewhat  formidable.  Right  in  the  traek  stood  the  Fairy  Bullyana 
bcaring  the  sceptre  of  her  empire,  in  shape  like  a  gaîlows.  On 
either  hand  were  stationed  her  dragons,  Ignorance  and  Préjudice  : 
bcbind  the  Fairy  was  a  species  of  shrine  indosing  an  idol  horrible 
to  behold,  and  on  the  shrine  was  written  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
Idolatry — 

THE   GOOD   OLD   TIMES. 

AU  around  were  disposed  a  coxmtless  multitude — ^wm^hippers  of 
the  Fairy  and  the  Idol,many  bearing  banners  inscribed"  Protection," 
the  "  Old  Constitution,*'  and  other  unmeaning  gibberish,  probably, 
however,  understood  by  those  who  carried  them. 

And  thus  they  waited  the  onset.  It  soôn  came.  With  the  rush  of 
ail  heaven's  whirlwinds — ^with  the  roar  of  ail  heaven's  «rtillery — 
the  awful  steed  thundered  over  the  array— crushing  it — annihilating 
it — daiddng  to  dust  the  Fairy  and  the  Temple,  and  the  Idol,  leaving 
but  the  memory  of  the  opposing  host  as  of  old  bad  things  which  were. 

Andas  the.armies  of  Bullyana  were  thus  destroywl,  the  Castle 
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fell  and  mouldered  away,  with  a  \(mà  roaring  noise  ;  ramparts  and 
citadels  vanislied  airaj,  and,  amid  the  wliirl  of  the  dissolution, 
Jocund  leaped  triumpbantly  to  tbe  groimd  and  clasped  tho  Princess 
Cherrylips,  unhanned  amid  the  destruction  around. 

Then,  lo  !  a  beaming  ligbt  sbone  gloriously  fcNrtb,  investîng  as  it 
were  tbe  Prince,  tbe  Princess,  and  Deepone  in  its  splendour.  Tbe 
last  remuants  of  the  palace  of  Bullyana  melted  before  its  pure 
brightness  ;  and  a  loud  voice  ringing  like  a  thousand  trumpets 
proclaimed — 

Deepone  is  Wisdom  :  Prince  Jocuim  is  Enterpbise  ;  and  tbe 
Princess  Oherrylips  is  Success. 

Wisdom  and  Enterprise  ever  win  Success. 

^F  ^F  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

We  hope  tbe  moral  of  our  Fairy  Taie  is  sufficiently  obvions. 

To  those  wbo,  like  ourselves,  look  with  hope  and  triumpb  and 
migbty  aspirations  on  tbe  progress  of  our  kind,  we  would  proclaim 
loudly,  rejoicingly,  tbe  great  absorbing  trutb,  that  tbe  éléments  of 
the  Fairy  Fiction  of  ob©  âge,  are  but  the  material  of  tbe  every- 
day  life  of  the  next  î 

A.  B.  R. 


THE   SICK  LADY. 


Bmxdb  that  sunny  window-seat, 

See  wbere  a  pmow'd  lady  lies, 
Forth  gazing  on  the  garden  sweet, 

With  ^lazed  and  melancboly  eyes  ; 
Gambollmg  on  the  velyet  grass, 

A  troop  of  boys  she  doth  behold, 
Outside  the  jasmine-bowered  glass, 

Which  Bhields  her  from  the  moming  cold. 

That  lady's  lands  stretch  far  and  wide, 

And  heaps  of  gold  and  gems  bas  she  ! 
And  yet,  to  be  a  peasant's  bride, 

She  'd  give  her  riches  to  the  sea  ! 
In  Company  with  that  blithe  band, 

To  to88  her  limbs  in  healthful  play, 
The  title  to  her  teeming  land, 

Without  a  sigh  she  'd  sign  away  ! 
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The  family  board  ai  eve  is  spread, 

And  ail  the  household  crowd  to  eat  : 
Yet  she  mast  tum  her  hand  and  head 

From  pleasant  drink  and  daintv  méat  ; 
The  gleesome  laagh  disturba  her  brain, 

The  sweet  song  wounds  her  sharpenM  ear, 
The  çnawing  worm  of  ceaseless  pain 

Poisons  the  joj  and  carks  the  cheer. 

And  not  her  achîng  head  alone, 

And  tortured  ûae,  her  spirit  rend  ; 
She  feels  that  eveiy  smother'd  ffroan 

Is  echoed  on  from  friend  to  mend  ; 
She  feels  her  sad,  continuai  sighs. 

Creeping,  like  cold  airs,  throogh  the  place  ; 
She  knows  that,  on  the  day  she  dies, 

Shadows  will  £all  from  many  a  face  ! 

Look  on  her  je,  whose  beds  of  death 

Must  yet  be  strewn  on  garret  floors— 
What  bôots  it  that  her  dyinff  breath 

Winds  to  the  skies  thron^  gilded  doors  ? 
Oh,  never  dream  that  mirror*d  halls 

Make  happier  the  hearts  they  hide^ 
Than  the  most  lowly  cabin  walls, 

AVhere  Health  is  welcome  to  abide  ! 

R.  M. 


THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

i 
CONTAINING  THE  OPINIONS  IND  ADVENTURES  OF  JUNIPER  HEDGEHOG,  CABMA5, 
LONDON  ;     AND     WRITTEN     TO    HIS    RELATIVES    AND     ACt^UAINTANCE,     lH 
TARIOCS  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Lbtter  XXIII. — To  Mrs.  Hedgehoo^  of  New  York. 

Dear  Grandmotheh, — Of  course,  you  must  haye  heard  of  the 
potato  blight.  There  are  some  subjects  that  women  don't  want 
ncwspapers  to  teach  'em  about,  and  *'potatos  is  one.^  I  can*t 
tell  how  your  red  Yorks  and  kidneys  may  be  in  your  part  of  the 
world  :  with  us,  they  're  things  to  weep  over.  But  of  course  your 
potatoes  are  ail  right  :  you  Ve  done  nothing  to  bring  down  rot 
upon  *em  from  heaven.  But  it  's  very  différent  with  us,  grand- 
mother.     Our  potato  blight  was  got  up  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
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and — ^would  you  think  it  ? — consented  to  by  her  blesçed  Majesty  ! 
It  is  now  as  plaîn  as  light  that  the  Grant  to  Maynooth  bas  done 
it  ail  !  One  William  Ferrie — who  writes  in  a  bair  sbîrt  with  a 
girdle  of  tenpenny  nails  next  bis  skin — ^has  let  out  ibe  terrible 
secret  in  tbe  WUness,  an  Edinborgb  paper  (Nov.  8).  He  groans 
as  foUows  : — 

Had  toe  set  oursélves  to  consider  by  wbat  dîsplay  of  His  sovereîgnty 
tbe  Lord  conld  most  tboroughly  and  veiy  severely  bave  distressed 
Ireland,  wbilst  yet  He  in  some  aegree  afflicted  also  botb  England  and 
Scotland,  in  token  ofhis  indiçnatiim  at  tbe  sin  of  their  joint  rulers  in 
enacting  tbat  wbicb,  whilst  %t  insuUed  Him,  was  justified  on  tbe  plea 
that  it  wonld  benefit  Ireland,  could  we  bave  conceived  a  mare  effectuai 
one  thon  the  hlcLsting  of  the  potato  crcp  I 

KoWy  Grandmotber,  tbis,  I  know,  îs  stuff  after  your  own  beart. 
Popery  îs  at  tbe  root  of  tbe  rot  !  Tbe  Lord  bas  been  insulted  ; 
and  lus  terrible  vengeance  is — a  bligbt  npon  potatos  !  Tbere 
can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tbis  is  tbe  fact — a  fact  so  after  tbe  good  old 
times  !  Neyertbeless,  for  my  part,  I  tbink  it  ratber  bard  tbat  Pro- 
testant potatos — ^potatos  tbat,  if  tbey  could  talk,  would  cry  "  no 
surrender  " — sbould  suffer  equally  witb  potatos  of  Roman  Catbolîe 
principles.  I  know  it  's  very  conceited  in  me  to  give  an  opinion 
against  men  like  William  Ferrie, — men,  wbo  always  bawl  and 
scribble  (I  Ve  beard  'em  in  tbeir  pulpits,  as  weU  as  read  tbeir  stuff 
in  print,)  as  if  tbey  were  notbing  less  tban  livery  servants  to  Pro- 
videribe,  and  knew  aU  tbe  bousebold  secrets  !  And  Willy  Ferrie, 
dépend  on  't,  is  a  flunky  after  tbis  fasbion. 

A  rotten  potato  is  a  rotten  potato — at  least,  so  I  sboidd  bave 
thongbt  it,  afore  l 'd  been  taugbt  better  by  ranting  WiUy  ;  but 
now,  I  can  see  into  tbe  tbing  just  as  weU  as  if  Erasmus  Wilson — 
tbe  magician  of  tbe  microscope — ^bad  lent  me  bis  glass,  and  bis 
eyes  and  brains  into  tbe  bargain.  I  can  see  into  tbe  decayed 
parts,  for  I  won't  botber  your  dear  bead  witb  bard  words  (tbougb 
wben  a  man's  got  'em  for  tbe  first  time,  be  likes  to  sport  'em) — and 
can  bebold  notbing  but,  wbat  you  used  to  call,  "  tbe  murdering 
papisbes.  "  I  Ve  a  'tato  before  me,  as  rotten  as  tbe  beart  of  any  talk- 
ing  'tato  tbat  ever  spouted  blamey  in  tbe  face  of  starvation.  Well, 
witb  the  microscope,  I  can  see  the  Old  Woman  in  Scarlet,  witb  ber 
toe  poHsbed  with  boly  kisses--cardinals  and  abbots,  andfriars,  and 
priests  in  wbite  and  red  and  gold,  and  canopies,  and  doUs  of  tbe 
Virgin,  and  saints,  and  little  boys  swinging  censers.  I  can  see  aU 
tbis,  by  ibe  assistance   of  Willy  Ferrie, — ail  of  it  in  one  potato, 
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wAter  I  shall  write  tluus  .Uea«ed  nighi  toSir  Aiubreir  AgB«w — 
(bj  tbe  yjij,.  de»r  ■  GjwindiBOther,  it  iM»t«aid  tint:  Sir tAndrew  was 
lately  jca^ght  in  a  ^Suuday  .tnJn»  .batUtiaii'ttnw  :  it  Mjomw  proTed 
to  lie  Minebodj  I  two^'t  BMeotion  Xo  jou,  ^u>H«nietiBi6S,  ont  of 
spite  to  the  baronet,  goes  about  in  bis  likeness) — 1 711-vnteto  Sir 
Andrew,  and  get  bim  to  gire  a  Potato„Lectu£e,.a£tfir  tbi&âudûon, 
at  £zeter.Hall.  Jf  mih  oae. potato -he j|roiildn*i  maire^he  «ioib&i 
cry,  tben.tbareVaio  we^ping-io  beigot-.ooi  of.aaiBMonl  Sir 
Aiadrew  witb  oseroÉten  ptAato,  like  Bavid^  witb  *'m«(lth'p^ble, 
would  kiU  G<^iah  P«eV  a8'd#ad  as  Tamwortb  xstttton. 

And  yet  wbenit  's  plain  tbat  it  's  the  Majnootb  Osant,  and  not 
the  wet-— certaioly  not  the  wet — tbat  *s  rottedHhe  potato,  we  find 
big-wig.J)o0tors  ^sent  toisalaad  (a  ifnrjbkerrimilti^  PrQvid«tice, 
Grandmotbfir)  toia(piire>  as  it  is  p«nunptuaojl]psaid^  iatotih»  «aase 
of  the  disâaae.  Why,  X  kftow-what  jtii,>.or^anjf«tii«r9ood4^ 
woman  would  haYô.daBe  ;  aftiurjoa*'ditaaîtedithe:Mi^o«th  Gnnt 
-—and  ihere*« «bo  wîntatiig  the  :âaT<Muv^in-^joinr  lÔBaij  kidneys, 
you  'd  at^iaee  haro  st«fped  ^rot  ;-Htandhowtw6uhl'yoiihwFe  dcae 
it  ?  Wby,  jou  !d  hme:§otih»  Queencto^sead a.-mMsagerto  Earlia- 
ment,  to  oi^r  a  ropeal  oftke  tMaynoctb  JGrrant.  Of  «ourse  «yen 
woidd.  But  no  ;  «in^.nifin  are  maderfMlàardjby  HMcess.  Be- 
cause,  wben  they  gnanted  OatbtUc  'Maacipi^ioiv^e'fiy  spfn^cmr 
tum^»  itwas  thoughttwe^QOiild^ÎTe  moneyto.Maynodth  Collège, 
and  yet  save  our  'tatos  !  Ha  !  dear  Grandmo^er,  when  you  take 
yoiu*  kidney  baked,  steamed»  orjnashedy — ^ihink^of  us^sklBers,  aàd 
say  a.short  prayer  fbr.iu. 

l 'd  fo^gotten  to  tell  youtl»it  the  potstos  tn  Bel^iam  are  as 
bad,  or  even  woFce,  than  ours.  B^sides  the  ifet,  L  ean't  peenely 
teU  the  cause  of  this  :  becauee  Uiere  's  heen«o  Maynooth  Grant 
there  ;  nearly  ail  the  wîcked  people  being  Cathdies,— «but  tben, 
I  suppose,  that's.it.  Mr.  Flunky  Ferrie  déclares  ithat  '*  the 
pèsent  judgment  is  connected  <with  Bopery.  '  '  There  's  no  doubt 
of  it  : 

The  blight  being  gênerai  over  three  kingdoms,  points  ont  the  rulers 
^fih«  land  as  the  persons  whose  sin  bas  secured  it  ;  and  the  blight 
being  in  the  potato  crop  directs  attention  to  their  dealings  with  Ireland 
es  the  partûmlar  sins  whtch  hâve  immediatdy  oalledit  down. 

This  is,  doubtless,  true  enongh  ;  and.noJess  .true,  beoause  the 
whole  people  must  suflfer  for  the  dozen  rulers.    JTow,.hadthe 


{ 
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*tatos  of  ail  the  Mînisters, — the  ^BoaBeh^v<oiild  dcmbàess  faave  been 
-  kiiehed.  up.  < Ye»r^it  iras  «eoeraaiy  that  erery  emn  should  eoffer 
iû  faîsf  potatos  ;  soi  «mly^the  "siàfiil  Ptot<etimt  iii4k)  ««Misented  to  tke 
GranVtettbeliièkj  0aUi<»lic3'wha*«eeefied  ît.  The  jndgm^t 
€àl  vpon  ^êâl  ivkerB  atike,^ — ^the  tubers  of  the  Ettablished  Chureh 
aadof  the  Ghiwoh  of  Babjlon.  T^e  Bii^op  of  London's  'tatos 
are  in  aftfMorib  a  way  as  the  'taitOB  of  '  the  imh.  Lion  of  Judah  : 
liiat  's  8oine'>ooQif)rty-  Gkmiâmoliier. 

W<dl,  «iid  irhat'doeB  Ihis  hlight  my  to  the  €atholies — ^whàt 
does  every  ^ato'^erj — (withthe  littlevoice  that  l^hat  they  cail 
tnhercttlar  oonmimption  has  leftit)— what  does  it  trj  to  the  "pa- 
pnkes/^lnit — *^  Chan^  yonr ^religwii,  wnd-hwiceforth  he  happyin 
your  'tatost"  At  first,  I  thought^this  change  of  religion  a 
tîcklidir  matter  ;  but  when  I  see  how  easîlythe  nobs — the  bright 
«xamples  àf  the  world—do  it,  why  it  *b  only  eonceît  in  smaller 
people  to  heaitate:  -for  I^ye  j«st  reada  longBtJory  about  the 
'Emp«rorofNi«^las,  wbo  's  in  Itaiy  ^vith  his-poor  dying  wife.  (By 
the  way^it^'BeraQS'that  4^  Emperor/likenany  o^er  folks,  is  such 
a  good-temfwred,  joDy  fètiow  ^en  he^  's  ont,  ihat  it  's  a  pity  he 
Bhoîdd  eiver  go  home  -again.)  The  Bmperor's  daughter,  the 
Duchess  Olga  (a  good  play4nll  name  isn't  it  ?)  was  to  marry  an 
Austrîan  Archduke  ;  but  her  father  wouldn't  let  her  alter  her 
religion  from  the  Greek  to  the  Catholic  Chureh.  Now,  however,. 
Nicholas  bas  thought  better  of  it, — and  bis  daughter  may  change 
her  religion  for  a  husband,  just  as  she  *11  put  on  a  new  gown  to  be 
married  in.  When  emperors  and  kings  play  at  hustle-cup  with 
ereeds, — ^isn't  it  downright  impudence  in  mère  nobodies  to  be  nice  ? 

When  I  think,  thoogh,  that  the  Maynooth  Grant  bas  brought 
the  rot  in  potatos,  I  can't  help  looking  round  about  the  world, 
and  fearing  what  may  bye-and-bye  become  of  us  for  our  friend- 
ship  with  the  heathen.  We  take  tea  of  the  Chinese  ;  a  people, 
evidently  an  insuit  to  heaTen— .though  long  put  up  with,  and 
mustering  hundreds  of  nûHions.  'Doesn't  Mr.  Ferrie  fear  that 
some  day,  ail  us  men  may  rise  in  the  moming  with  pig-tails,  and 
the  women  get  up  w^ith  a  little  foot  a  pièce  ?  We  buy  rhubarb 
from  the  wicked  Turk.  A  tiaie  «lay  oome  when — ^for  a  Visitation 
— the  drug  may  deceive  ail  the  doctoi^,  and  Old  Gooseberry  only 
know  what  mischief  may  happen  !  We  get  tallow  from  Russia. 
How  do  I  know  thaf  I  mayn  t,  in  every  Six  to  a  pound,  without 
thinking  of  it,  set  up  a  candie  to  the  Greek  Chureh  ?     Will 
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Flunky  Ferrie  ihink  of  thèse  ihings  ? — for  there  are  manj  of  his 
kidnej  who  *d  like  to  be  enlightened. 

Bat,  oh  Orandmother  !  perhape  the  worst  is  to  c<Hne.  The 
Churoh  is  really  now  in  danger  !  I  Ve  not  had  a  fare  np  Ludgate- 
Hill  latelj,  but  I  Ve  no  donbt  St.  Paul's  is  cracked  from  top  to 
bottom.  Would  joa  belieye  it?  David  Salomons,  the  late 
Sheriff  (who  iras  sweedy  cheated  ont  of  his  gown  as  Alderman,  the 
said  gown  being  now  on  the  shoolders  of  Church-and-State  Moon, 
Esq.); — Dayid  Salomons,  a  Jew,  hasgiv^i  16662.  ISs,  4d.  to  bay 
a  scholarshîp  of  SOL  a  year  for  the  city  of  London,  and  the  City 
— Gog  and  Magog  quivered  as  with  the  ague — ^has  been  mean 
enough  to  take  it.  Oh,  for  the  good  old  times,  when  they  used 
io  i^it  upon  Jews  in  the  Exchange  !  and  now  we  take  their  money 
from  *em  !  I  know  you  *11  think  it  a  blow  at  the  Church.  The 
scholarship  is  said  to  be  ''  open  to  members  of  every  religions 
persuasion  ;''  this  is  a  flam — a  blind.  The  gift  is  a  sly  attack  on 
the  Established  Church.  It  's  the  évident  intuition  of  the 
Minories  to  tum  us  ail  into  Jews.  Never  has  ihere  been  such  a 
blow  struck  at  the  Tested  interests  of  Smithfield  pig-market.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis — whom  1  took  up  at  Exeter  Hall  a  night  or  two  ago 
— says,  in  two  years  therell  be  a  grand  Rabbi  in  Lambeth  Palace. 

Tour  affectionate  Grandson, 

Juniper  Hedoehog. 


LOOK  FORWARD, 


Onb  year  the  nearer^  wife, 
Are  we  to  death  :  ' 

Time,  love,  that  meeteth  life, 
Gamers  our  breath. 

Let  not  thy  dear  face  own 

Looks  of  distress  : 
If  days  of  love  are  gone, 

Sorrows  are  less. 

Look  forward  cheerily, — 

Hope  to  the  last  ! 
Would'st  thon  live  wearily, 

Cling  to  the  past.  * 

M.  L. 
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Wliat  a  pitié  is  it  to  see  a  proper  gentleman  to  hâve  rach  a  erick  in  bis 
neck  that  he  cannot  look  Vackward.  Yet  no  better  is  he  who  cannot  see 
behind  him  the  actions  which  long  since  were  perfonned.  History  maketh  a 
young  man  to  be  old,  wîtbout  ei^er  wrinkles  or  grey  bain  ;  privile^g  bim 
-with  tbe  expérience  of  âge,  -witbout  eitber  tbe  infirmities  or  inconveniencea 
ibei-eof.  Yea,  it  not  onely  maketb  tbings  past,  présent  ;  but  Inabletb  one  to 
make  a  rationall  conjecture  of  tbings  to  corne.  For  ibis  world  affordetb  no 
new  accidents,  but  in  tbe  same  sensé  wberein  we  call  it  a  new  moonj  wbicb  is 
tbe  old  one  in  anotber  sbape,  and  yet  no  otber  tban  wbat  bad  been  formerly. 
Old  actions  retum  again,  Âirbisbed  over  vitb  some  new  and  différent  circum- 
stances. — ^Fuller.  

CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 
HENRY   THE   SECOND   AND  HIS   SONS. 

1170 — 1189.  It  was  a  day  of  evil  omen  for  the  great  English 
king,  when  the  swords  of  Fitzurse,  Brito,  and  Hugh  of  Horsea, 
struck  down  Thomas  à  Becket  at  the  high  altar  of  Canterburj 
church.  Wholly  without  warrant  are  the  partizan  statements^ 
which  would  stiU  associate  Henry  with  that  dreadful  crime,  and 
most  melancholy  blunder.  At  the  very  hour  when  the  murderers 
held  parley  before  the  deed  with  their  high-spirited  victim,  three- 
barons,  royal  messengers,  were  on  their  way,  with  proper  légal 
authorîty,  and  on  a  ground  for  which  no  good  man  will  now  con- 
demn  the  king,  to  arrest  the-archbishop.  His  first  act  on  his 
retum  to  England  after  his  six  years'  exile,  had  been  in  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  compromise  he  had,  at  the  least  colourably,  sanctioned 
but  a  few  brîef  months  before. 

In  truth  the  contest,  as  I  hâve  said,  was  virtually  decided  for 
the  king,  when  thèse  ruffian  swords  again  depressed  the  scale 
against  him.  Even  in  the  French  Court,  where  political  had  far 
outweighed  religious  considérations  in  the  dctermined  support  of 
Becket,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  hearty  sympathy  with  Henry, 
when,  in  language  often  afterwards  referred  to,  he  would  hâve 
brought  the  quarrel  im  a  simple  test.     *  Whatever  displeases  that 

*  Continued  from  page  469. 
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*  man,  is  taken  by  him  to  be  contrary  to  God's  honour.     Bj  tbese 

*  two  words  would  he  take  from  me  aU  my  rights.  But  I  will  make 
'  him  one  concession.  Certes  there  hare  been  kings  in  England 
<  before  me,  less  powerful  tban  I  am  ;  and  possiblj  tbere  bave  been 
'  in  the  See  of  Canierburj,  arcbbishc^  more  hcAj  tban  be  is. 

*  Wbat  tbe  greâtest  andboliest  of  bis  predecessors  did  for  tbe  least 

*  of  mine,  let  bim  do  for  me,  and  I  sball  be  satisfied.'  Tbe 
virtuous  and  independent  bisbopof  Lisieius  bad  not  scrupled  After 
tbis  to.  oon^ey  to  Becket,  tbat  eve»  obarcboiMi  begun  to  ^tritote 
tbe  coBtiniied  despers^n  of>bÎ8  strag^e  to  pride  ratkeFi^^MEur^ 
virtne  ;  and  that  tbeytwtw  in  him.  still  the  =  ChancetiÔrnn  «pirit^ 
resolved  to  bave  noauperior,  and  detemùned  to  assert  apower  above 
gOTummeni  with,  wbiob  go^ermafint  xouldnoè'tCOBsist..  Finallj, 
wben  Henry  proeuMd  tbe  seorat  apostobeal  ietter'wkidi  mu^MMed 
bis  son 's  coronation  by  ifhatsoeTer-  prelate  he-*m!gbt'tîbfl*o»e-  to^ 
sélect,  even  tbe  Pope  bad  yirtmUly  deserted  the  archbîshop's  cause. 

On  tbis  question  of  tbe  oonseesatioa  of  Henry*s  eldest  son,  tbe 
last  dispute  tumed  almost  wbolly.  The  coronation  of  young 
Henry  was  an  ilKadvised  step,  but,  supposing  it  would  settle 
tbe  suceessioa  past .  diiqittie,  tbe  king  had  set  bis  beart«  uppn 
it;  and>  when.  Bécke^  stUl  suspe&dedt  from» tbis  see,. leaint  that 
wbat  h»' held  tO'-be  tbe*  inaHenaUek  rigbl  of  con8e«patÎDn<  be- 
loagîog  toit,  bad  beeadaputedtto^nother^  bis  rage  did  not. apara 
eren  St;  Peter^s  r^eseatatintei  He.  aocused  theRonuyi  coairt 
of  betoftying  tbe(«aiiie  of  Ged^  of  sanng  Bacabbbs,  and  offcrucify- 
îng.  Cbnst*  agaîa.»    '  li  is  my  £nni  pwrpose/  he;  added^'  '  nerer 

*  moœ  io  îmfK>i>t«ne  thd  poniîfical  coiu^.  Let  those  repaîr  tbîtber 
^  who«eek.pro^froQètbeûr  ini^pâiîes,  anidLrretum  tbenoe  ^k»riouB 
'  for  baving  oppressed  tbe  righteous  cause  and  made^  innocence 
'  captÎTe/  Alaratedat' tbis  almae,  the  Pont^»  wkb  a  dc^ble 
treaobery  to,  wbwhiât  is  strange  to  find  the  higb  tb^^bmia- 
taken  spirit  ofBeckct  a  consenting  aceonipUoe,  se(»«tily*«iq>ptied 
means  of  suspension'  and  exeommonication  agakist  thevo^  pre- 
latas  whom  bis  ovm  acjbbad  tintJioriaed' ito  supersede  the^aMéged 
functions  of  the  primaoy.  With»  tbeae.powers/  unkaown  to  ike  kmg, 
wbo  would  not  elae  hare  leinstated  him, .  Beeket  retonedr  to 
En^nd. 

He  returaed,  not  to  complète  the  compromiflc — an  e8fleniialeon« 
ditionof  which  was  aequiescence  and  silence  in  regard  to  the  pasfr-^ 
but  to  renew  the  contesta  The  common  peuple  crowded  to  welcome 
him  at  bis  landing  (knowing  nothing  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
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btit  that;  againstthé  doôbtfàl  tenure  of  tbe  barons,  they  preferred 
to  boid  and  serre  ttnder  tbe  Cbureb)  ;  and,  unattended  by  a  single 
mftn  of  rank  or  station,  but  aecempanied  hj  excited  masses  of  tbe 
peasantry,'  serfs  and  tributaries  of  tbe  towns  and  fields,  be  again 
prockimed  de&moe  to  tbe  king.  He  refused  to  do  bornage  for 
bis  baramy  ;  be  reisîsted'tbeking's  officers  and  laiw»at  every  stop  ; 
emà  be  o^bratdd  tl^  Cbristmas  festival  witb.tbtmders  of  excommn- 
nicatîc^r  Oh- tbe  day  sci  specially  apart  for  gentlest  and  most 
sacred  rejoi««ng;  be  appeared'in  bis  Catbedfal  witb  a  budget  of 
cnrses.  Men^wbosesjnly  'erime  was  to  bave  obeyed  tbeir  king,  be 
<*frsed  in  seul  and  body-;  in  ail  tbeir'limbs  and  joints  and  mem- 
bers*;  atboBieand'a^road  ;  in  tbeir  gpings  ont  and  tbeir  eomings  in  ; 
in  towxie<and4n  casties;  in  fieldé  ami  in  meadows,  in  streets  and 
in  publié  wrfs,  by*  land  and  by  "vrater-;  sleeping  and  waking, 
ste&dmg^Bfvd  sittin^  atié  lyîngj^  eating  and  drinking,  speaking  or 
heMinig'i.Y^k  peace  ;  by  day  and  by  nigbt,  and  every  bour,  in  alF 
pêftee?;  andat^U  thnes;  everyfrbere  and'  alwAy». 

T%»'batdé-«3re'of  Brrfco^or'Fftztffse  wttffncrt  a  weapon-tbat  corold 
be  weiééd  wftb'^siieirterribie  potency 'as  tbis  !  It  is  to  saysonmch 
even  féHibtetti**-pt^e  frîcnd*iatïdoffièers^f'roy«lty-—to  record  tbat 
tbe  la»t'piiWiiè*ac**of*tbeiimB?  they  mardered  was  ta  invoke  God 
to  aflliet  tbe^'king^s  frîend*  and  offlcers  witb  btrnger  and  tbirst, 
"witb  pCTferty  and  watrt;  wrfcb  cdd  and  witb  fever,  witb  scabs  and 
ukers  aiid'  itdb;  and- witb  bUnéness  and  medness  ;  to  ejecttbem 
from  tbeir  bontés*  and  eouffunïe  tbërr  substance  ;  to  makô  tbeir 
wives^widow«  and  tbeir  cbiHrenorpbans  and  beggars  ;  to  cnrse  ail 
tlMngabeJonging-to-tbem;  évente  tbe  dog  wbicb  guarded  tbem  and 
tbe  (Kxek  wWcb  wakened  tbem:  *  Wby  by  Gôd's  eyes  !  '  Henry 
fiworey  wbenr  tbe  *  tbree  bisbops  on  wbom  tbese  dènunciations  bad 
falleo,  croseed^tbie  se»  to  entreat  bis  protection,  *be  will  next 
*  exeommimîcate  fTie.  ' 

Tbe  nHiin  defectof"  Henry's  cbaracterw^as  tbe  sudden -violence 
of  bis  temper.  His  passion  quickly^  pa«sed  away,  but  while  it 
lasted  wfts  ungovernable;  Even  '  bis  friendly  cbroniclers*  admit 
tbis  ;  saying-tbatiiifrrouiïdi  soft' eyes,  se  *  dovelike  and  simple  ' 
in  boere^  of  quiet,  in  bis  '  anger  •  flasbed  dreadful  fire,  and,  as  it 
were,  ligbtened.  T^  wbiob  it  is  added  by  witncsses  less  friendly, 
tbat  in  sucb  paroxysms  tbose  eyes  were  spotted  witb  bloôd,  bis 
eovnteaanee  ^  seemed  of  flàme,  bis  tongue  poured  a  torrent  of 
abuse  and  inifH^eeationfl,'  and  bis  very  hands  inflicted  vengeance. 
He  woaid  tbrwrdown'  bis  cap;  ungird  bis  sword  ;  tear  off  bis 
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cloihes  ;  pull  the  silk  coyeriet  fjxHn  his  oooch  ;  uiuiUe  to  de  more 
miflchief,  would  ait  down  and  gnaw  the  straw  and  rushes  on  the 
floor  ;  and  then,  with  the  hetter  impulse  of  that  reaUj  noble 
though  ill-regulated  nature»  would  undergo  a  pasûon  of  aéi- 
reproach  and  pénitence.  Through  thèse  triab  he  passed  on  hearing 
of  the  primate  *8  fresh  défiance.  He  rared  of  his  goyemmeat 
outraged,  and  his  England  tramjded  under  feet,  bj  a  friend  who 
had  betrayed  him  ;  bj  a  wretch  who  had  eaten  his  bread  ;  bj  a 
beggar  who  had  come  to  his  court  on  a  limping  packhorse,  carrj- 
ing  ail  his  baggage  at  his  back.     '  And  of  ail  the  dastardlj 

*  knights  I  maintain  at  mj  cost,  and  feed  at  mj  table,'  he  shooted 
forth,  *  there  is  not  one  that  will  delÎTer  me  from  this  turbulent 

*  priest  !  '  Silendj,  when  the  frantic  words  were  said,  four 
barons  of  the  chamber  withdrew.  Their  absence  was  not  at  first 
observed»  nor,  when  obsenred,  was  its  cause  suspected.  Becorering 
calmness,  Henry  addressed  hîmself  to  oouncil  ;  and  whîle  Brito, 
de  Miurille»  de  Tracj,  and  Fitsurse,  were  in  full  gallop  for  the 
eoast,  the  ihree  commissioners  for  arrestof  Becketwere  formallj 
appointed.  The  more  fell  arrest  in  progress  was  jet  undreamt  of. 
It  is  the  eurse  of  kings,  sajs  the  great  poet,  to  hâve  eren  their  hu- 
mours taken  for  a  warrant  '  to  break  into  the  bloodj  house  of  lîf e.  ' 

When  the  intelligence  was  convejed  to  Henry,  he  was  œle- 
brating  the  festival  of  Christmas  with  unusual  pomp,  at  Bure,  in 
Normandy.  He  stayed  the  festivities,  and  shut  himself  v^  in  his 
chamber.  For  three  days  nono  had  access  to  him.  He  refiised 
food  ;  he  would  not  reçoive  the  offices  of  his  attendants  ;  his  dis- 
ordered  steps  were  heard  in  the  nxmi  unceasingly.  His  horror  of 
the  deed  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  but  on  his  clear  intellect 
there  had  also  flashed  the  sensé  of  what  he  had  lost  by  it  ; — that 
much  of  his  labour  of  the  last  seven  years,  one  foui  rash  instant  had 
destroyed  ;  and  that  the  last  moment  of  Becket's  life  was  the  first 
of  real  advantage  to  his  cause.  But  on  the  fourth  day  he  rei^peared 
in  his  council-chamber  ;  commissioned  five  envoys  to  lay  lus  case 
before  the  pontiff;  took  resolute  means  to  disavow  the  deed 
througbout  the  other  courts  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  though  to  find 
relief  from  thoughts  which  stîU  threatened  his  quiet,  anbarked 
with  passionate  energy  in  an  old  weighty  project  of  conquest  and 
adventure. 

Fourteen  years  before,  he  had  discussed  with  Becket  the  niean» 
of  adding  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  It  was  a  design  he  never 
ceased  to  entertain  ;  but  his  wars  for  Anjou,  his  contests  with  the 
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Bretons  and  Pcnteyms,  his  rivalrj  with  France»  and  above  ail  his 
enconnter  with  the  primate,  had  deferred  its  prosecntion.  He  had 
eyen  procured  from  Adrian  (Pope  Nicholas  Breakspeare)  a  papal 
letter  of  sanction  to  the  scheme.    '  Thou  hast  communicated  unto 

*  ns,  '  said  Adrian,  '  our  very  dear  son  în  Jésus  Christ,  that  thou 

*  wouldst  enter  the  island  of  Hibemia,  to  subject  that  land  to 

*  obédience  to  laws,  to  extirpate  the  seeds  of  vice,  and  also  to 
'  procure  the  payment  there  to  the  blessed  apostle  Peter  of  the 

*  annual  tribute  of  a  penny  for  each  house.  Granting  to  this 
'  thy  laudable  and  pious  désire  the  faveur  which  it  merits,  we  hold 
'  it  acceptable  that,  for  the  extension  of  the  lîmits  of  holy  chiu*ch, 

*  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  correction  of  morals, 

*  and  ihe  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  yirtue,  thou  make  thy  entrance 

*  into  that  island,  and  there  exécute  at  thy  discrétion  whatever 

*  thou  shalt  think  proper  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation 

*  of  seuls.'  A  pious  pretence  !  which,  as  it  began  in  falsehood, 
has  continued  in  it  ;  but  a  pretence  yet  grounded  in  a  truth  which, 
to  the  disgrâce  of  nearly  seyen  centuries  of  increasing  refinement 
and  civilisation,  is  to  this  hour  to  be  repeated — ^that  no  people  on 
ihe  face  of  the  earth  hâve  such  vital  need  of  éducation  and  correc- 
tion, as  the  Irîsh  ;  and  that  no  land  in  Chrîstendom  knows  so 
little  of  what  is  iniended  and  implied  by  Pope  Adrian*s  expression 
of  Chedience  to  Laws,  as  Ireland. 

Rude  factions  quarrels  of  the  leading  Irish  chieftains  were 
what  Henry  now  availed  himself  of,  to  renew  and  complète  his 
scheme.  The  country  was  rent  into  ûre  kingdoms  (Leinster, 
XJlster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  Meath),  of  which  the  most 
powerful  prince,  for  the  time  being,  exacted  a  kind  of  paramount 
authority.  The  prince  of  Connaught  had  now  that  dignity  ;  and 
with  the  chief  of  Meath,  whom  Dermot  of  Leinster  had  foully 
outraged,  joined  to  expel  the  latter  from  the  land.  Bermot 
sought  Henry  in  Acquitaine.  *  Recover  my  kingdom  for  me,*  he 
said,  *  and  I  will  do  you  homage  for  it  and  hold  it  of  you.'  But 
the  prudent  monarch  thought  it  best  to  suspend  for  a  time  direct 
Personal  interférence,  and  simply  granted  him  letters  patent  for 
the  enlistment  of  English  volunteers.  With  thèse  he  went  to  a 
Welsh  earl,  the  famé  of  whose  deeds  eminently  marked  him  ont 
for  such  an  enterprise  ;  whose  hold  recklessness  had  indeed 
brought  him  into  disfavour  with  his  sovereign,  but  whose  ruined 
fortunes  tempted  him  still  '  to  dare,  and  yet  to  dare.'  The  choice 
was  well  made.  In  little  more  than  a  year  Richard  Strongbow, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  assisted  by  some  twelve  hundred  archers  and 
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knights,  had  net  only  re-oonqoered  Leînster  for  Dermot;  but  had 
piftced  that  prînee  at  the  he^d  of  tbe  serereigntj'  of  the  isiand  ; 
and  oa  his  d«aib,  hsTing  meanwkîie  mamed  his  daagirter,  had* 
bîiii«e1f  assnmed  the  rojal  anthoritj. 

Hearfs  long^waAolied  opportimîtj  arrired  wHh  thts.     Ai  Ins 
uni  oonnoil  after  Beeket^a  deatb  he  dktated  prodamatkms  to 
forbid  the  passage  into  Ireland  of  anj  more  of  hia:  snbjects,  and  to 
reeell  Strongbow  and  his  frienda.     In  great  alarm,  that  chieftam 
sent  hk  bm«(  trnsted  knîghts  to  lay  hia-  oonqnests'  at  the-  sore- 
reîgn*8  feett  bwt  Henfy  nwrid  net  see  them:     Wîthont  dedaring 
hit  ittioitien,  he  cromed^to  Ëngfaind'?  and  was'  bfisilj  rs»mg  an 
arisy  for  a  pwpooo*  ineK  *cocdd  bnt  'gHe§ff*at,  when  Sfcroiigboir  siid- 
denihf  made  his  appearanee  bef^re  htm,  renewed  1^  hosmge  tmd 
î(i9^t  BnrreBdered' to  hhn  the  cityof  Bvblîn  and  ail  castles  and 
harboors  in  his  possession,  and  convsnted  to'faeld'the  remamdar 
of  his  lands'  in  Ireland  as  tenant-in<*eb)ef  of  the*  Englisk 'crown. 
Whereat  the  Lord  was  graeiovw  again^  and  »  smilâ  '  npOB   hîs 
yanal.     Thon,  witb  an  attendanee'of  more^  tha» -iite^htnicb^^ 
knights  acd'theîr-  esqmee-,   aeceropanied'  by  a  lairgcp  bedy  of' 
arekers,  o&bosrd  afiéet  of  fo«r  himdfed  tiaawpeifto,  Henfj^pmsed' 
to  Ireland  te-  reeeive'  the  hemige-  of  *  the  •  natire-  princes.     In?  tk 
tenperaiTfpalaee  of  timber/eFected  for'htHiâ»"D«bftBf;  he'-lÀ^' 
pomp  and  revel  for  near  five  nHNitli^S';  avd  ta«ght'EHB''«mde, 
salage,   sim]^<  warriors,   to-  ironder-  atr' tktfr  •  magnffieence^  and 
aiSabiiitj'of'  a  Plântagenet.'    At  the-  end  of  that*  time;  inr^  face- 
of  the  Btormj  windâ  of  March;  hè-retnmed  to*  England,  swîMf 
trarersed  it,  and  crossed'  the  Channel  •  tO'  Norman*^.     Noue  ineir 
•wfcerefore.'      His  brothtef  of *Fra»ee  tbonght  Wm^ia  IMbitn;  "wteH-^ 
hie  trunpets  were^sonndnirgatBarflctar;      *  Tfeb  kîngof  Eàgland* 

*  neithen*  rides  '  noT'sails,'  he^  exdatmed.'      •Ho'flîeB   wi<iif»  the-* 

*  rapidïty  of  a  bird;     One^moment  transports  him  hfmt  Ip^ttad'to' 

*  England  :  ane^ildrfrom'England  to  France.' 

Strong  in  the  Tep«te  of  his  new  aeqntsitîen^^-Hf^k  thie^lâtleNof  ^ 
Lord  of  Ireland  added  i»  those-  wlnck  ak eady*  made"  hf»  nsme  a  • 
sovnd  of'suek  power  thronghenti  Bnrope— Henry-had  resolteé  to 
meet  the  legates  of  i;he  Pôpe  ané'oblafn  fî«M[^ileeision'e»4)tiiCMdeaUr 
of  Becket.     In  hia  letter"  on*  that  efent  he  htMl^thAift  espreesed' 
himself':    *I  had    restored   tohk»  my  friendsh^ 'aBÔfr  thefuU 

*  possession'  of  his  lands>  and  beneftee  ;    I  hadpemiitted'ltn»^to 

*  retora  to  England'witk-  an  hoaewnriblé  attendinee  ;  bnt  <»  his 
'  J^*^'  instead  of  the  glad  tÎ€KngS"of  peace^-  he  camed'witk 

*  htm  fire  and  the^^weri.    He  caHed  jny  royai  d^iwfcy nn  i^neatio». 
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*  and  he  exeommuBâcftted  without  any  just  cause  tlie  most  zealous 

*  of  my  servants.      Thea  they  whom  he  had  excommimîcated  ' 
(RaoLulf  and .  Hobert  de  Broc  had  jomed  tb&  murderers),  '  with 

*  oihers  in  England,  imable  to  endure  thia  man's  ins(^eiice  longer, 

*  Ml  upon  him  ii&d  slew  him  :  ail  wki^  I  can&oi  relate  without 
'  deep  sorrow.'  To  the  legates  he  naw  profiSered  further  c<m- 
cession  ;  imd  in  their  pvesence,  in, publie,  service  at  the  cathedral 
of  AvrancheSy  freelj  and  s^mnly  took  oath  of  his  own  accord, 
that  he  was  iimoceni  botk  in  word  and  deed  of  the  archbishop's 
murder^  Notwjthataading,  headded,  he  sa  much,  ^^lored  the  aet, 
and  the  passionate  exppesBionB  he  had  himself  used  in  présence  of 
the  assassins^  thaihe  "M^ttld-mainttân  two  hundred  knîghts  for  the 
defence  of .  Holj  Land  during  a  .year.,.  and,  if  the  Pope  requîred  it, 
would  sei ve  in  peveon  againari;  ihe  infidels  either  in  Palestine  or  Spain. 
At  thesama  timey  in  the  siA)staBtiaI  termsof  the  compact  which 
foilo^Red^  Henry  abated.n&essdntial  of  tha^ïlainàhethad  £0-  long, 
contested  for.  The^esobeated  lands-and  possessienfr^of  Becket's 
friends^he  engaged^te  restore  ;  fos  he  did  ni^  hersatd,  war.wîth. 
the  dead^  He consented that^ppealftskould b&fisadei'to the.Pf^ : 
bat  on  condition  thatthay  were  mad^  ia^oodtiaièhv  bxA  thai:  the 
rîght  was  reserved  toJiiniself  of  ebliging.su£h.jkppeU«it8  asnhe  sua^ 
pected  of  evil  intentions,  to  give  seeuâty.thAt  .they  wettld  dAXtsxmi^^ 
nothing  a^oad  ta  the.wroBg.of  Jiknor  hist  kingdoia»»  He^woidd 
nat -refuse  to  abelish  custams:hDstiletathe  liberties^of-th*  ekrgy  : 
but  it.mu8t  be  skôwnihat  thda&Heu5tonia:had  been  dnÉEoduded-since 
bis  accession. 

In  this  last.EQOsi important  .article^  ihemaÎB  p^t  .in  the  whole 
,4ispute  belw«en  himself  and  Beeket  was*]re8erved  :  ne»  was«i^niore 
material.  concession  niade>  .whenythe  Constitutions' of  Glarenden 
remaining  unrepealed,  the.  détail  of  churehmen  s  liabilUies  to  the 
seeular  courts  was  ~  settled  four  years  lateri  Meananbtle  a  great 
lesson  had  been  taught  to  both  contending:  parties;  axkd  it  is 
admitted  by  even.the  mast  zealous  Gatholie  historiansv  that 
throughoui  the  rest<  of  the  reig»,  the  s|ûritual  and.secukv  tri- 
bunak,  though  actuated  by  the  «ame  spirit<  of  rivalinjry  preferred 
their  rei^otive  claims  with  unnsuai  moderationv  Jlecimciîed  again 
to  Brome^  the^  great  menardir  might  hâve  coi^^nplated  thèse 
rcsults  with  unmixed  satisfaction^— <;ontent  that  the  power  of  the 
«word  had  ^gained  no  exclusive  triumi^  since  the 'more  sear^ng 
and  debasimg  despotism  of  the  cresier  had  beeni  f(x  ever  cheeked 
astd  retai^ed^rr— but  for  the  stain  cast  upon  theclose<  of  the  struggle, 
în  Beeket 's  violent  death. 
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There  laj  still  tlie  strengtli  of  Rome  ;  and  in  a  fonn  he  could 
not  cope  with.  Subject  himself,  wîth  his  great  clear  intellect,  to 
manj  of  tbe  rude  superstitions  of  the  time,  be  conld  not  avert  Uieir 
influence  from  tbe  great  mass  of  tbe  people.  Witb  tbe  living 
Becket,  a  turbulent  arcbbisbop,  be  could  grapple  ;  against  tbe 
dead  Becket,  a  saint  and  martyr,  be  found  mmself  powerless. 
Already  was  tbe  new  saint  canonised  in  form,  and  alreadj  prajers 
autborised  and  enjoined  to  bim  for  intercession  witb  God  for  tbe 
clergy  and  people  of  England.  Wbat  after-course  tbese  pretences 
took,  I  need  scarcely  relate.  To  Saint  Tbomas  of  Canterbury  a 
place  was  assigned  in  Heaven  bigber  than  ibat  of  St.  Stepben 
and  ail  otber  martyrs  ;  bis  brains  were  sent  for  to  Rome  ;  in  a 
cbapel  bebind  tbe  bigb  altar  of  Canterbury  ibère  was  sbown,  to 
tbe  specially  devout,  bis  skull  and  wbat  was  said  to  be  bis  face,  set 
in  gold  ;  and  for  wbat  was  alleged  to  be  a  portion  of  bis  scalp,  tbe 
Abbey  of  St.  Augustine  excbanged  several  bouses  and  a  large  pièce 
of  ground.  Pilgnms  kissed  witb  awful  rapture  tbe  rust  of  tbe  sword 
that  killed  bim  ;  brotberboods  of  mendicants  subsisted  on  tbe 
strengtb  of  contributions  levied  by  virtue  of  tbe  upper  leatber  of 
bis  sboe  ;  lost  members  were  said  to  be  restored,  and  tbe  dead, 
eren  birds  and  beasts,  to  be  brougbt  back  to  life,  at  bis  sbrine  ; 
parallels  between  bim  and  Cbrîst  were  rife  in  every  pulpit  ;  sal- 
yation  was  prayed  for  tbrougb  bis  merits  and  blood  ;  and,  finally, 
a  jubilee  was  decreed  to  bim  every  fifty  years,  to  wbicb  tbe  bribe 
of  plenary  indulgence  to  ail  wbo  visited  bis  tomb,  attracted,  on 
one  occasion,  more  tban  a  bundred  tbousand  pilgrima.  Never  bad 
tbe  Romisb  Cburcb  practised  sucb  arts  to  tbe  same  extent  oj;  witb 
tbe  like  success.  And  tbougb^  witb  ail,  sbe  could  not  tum  aside 
tbe  résolve  of  tbe  Englisb  sovereign  to  rule  witbin  bis  own  king- 
dom,  sbe  could  yet  so  use  ibis  superstition  of  tbe  fate  of  bis  old 
associate,  as  to  bend  even  bis  soûl  beneatb  it,  wben  suffering  and 
sorrow  came  upon  bim. 

Tbey  bad  come  of  laie  witb  swift  and  beavy  strides.  At  ihe 
moment  of  bis  greatest  power  ;  wben  rival  princes  referred  to  bim 
tbeir  quarrels,  as  to  tbe  migbtiest  of  European  monarcbs  ;  wben 
bis  alliance  was  everywbere  courted,  bis  resentments  dreaded  by 
al],  and  tbe  only  obstructions  tbat  bad  beset  bis  patb  seemed 
cleared  away  for  ever  ;  tbere  sprang  up  from  witbin  tbe  beart  of 
bis  own  family  a  pestilent  and  direful  treason.  His  wife  Eleanor 
bad  borne  bim  four  sons  and  tbree  daugbters  ;  for  ail  of  wbom  bis 
fond  affection  bad  already  sbaped  fortb  proud  and  princely  desti- 
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nies.     The  eldest  daugliter,  Matilda,  afterwards  married  the  Duke 
of  Saxon  y  (&om  whose  direct  line  our  reigning  queen  is  descended)  ; 
the  second,  Eleanor,  was  wedded  to  Alphonso  the  Good,  king  of 
Castile  ;  and  Joan,  the  joungest,  to  WÛliam  the  Second,  king  of 
Sîcily.     Henry,  the  eldest  son,  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  French  king,  had  thus  early, 
the  better  to  secure  his  succession,  been  crowned  king  of  England  ; 
on  Richard  and  Geoffirey,  though  but  in  their  sixteenth  and  fif- 
teenth  years,  had  been  settled  the  powerful  duchies  of  Acquitaine 
and  Bretagne  ;  and  for  John,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  called 
laughingly  by  the  courtiers  Sansterre  and  Lackland,  he  was  reserv- 
ing  the  lordship  of  Ireland.     But  a  spirit  was  meanwhile  at  work  to 
tum  ail  thèse  kindnesses  to  curses.     Eleanor 's  first  riyal,  Rosamond 
de  Clifford  (by  whom  Heniy  had  his  two  famous  bastards,  William 
Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geoffroy,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
afterwards  Ohancellor)  had,  some  years  befbre  the  présent  date, 
retired  to  a  religions  and  pénitent  life  in  the  *  little  nunnery  '  of 
Godstowe  ;  but  others  had  taken  her  place  ;  and  Henry,  jesting 
with  Eleanor  on  their  disparity  of  years,  no  longer  cared  to  con- 
ceal  his  infidelity.     He  thought  not  of  her  power  in  the  direction 
where  he  was  most  exposed  to  it.     Through  the  ambition  of  their 
eommon  children,  and  by  the  yery  means  he  had  taken  to  secure  and 
bind  their  young  affections,  she  struçk  full  and  heayily  at  his  heart. 
She  urged  upon  the  eldest  that,  without  the  solid  possessions  of  a 
king,  the  royal  tîtle  was  a  mockery  ;  the  same  argument  met  the 
daring  hopes  of  the  boys,  Richard  and  Geoffroy  ;  and  soon,  with  the 
standard  of  rébellion  unfurled,  the  three  sons  and  their  mother 
had  feund  refuge  in  the  French  king 's  territories. 

Henry  seized  and  brought  back  his  wife,  who  expiated  her  guilt 
by  a  rigorous  imprisonment  terminated  only  by  his  death  ;  but  he 
could  not  so  easily  recover  his  sons,  or  bring  to  a  close  their 
unnatural  treason.  The  boys  had  at  once  been  clutched  by 
Henry 's  active  foes,  for  conyenient  tools  and  instruments.  In  a 
gênerai  assembly  of  the  barons  and  bishops  of  France,  yoimg 
Henry,  wearing  his  crown,  had  been  recognised  for  sole  English 
king  ;  and  in  that  august  présence  the  three  youths  had  solemniy 
swom  never  to  conclude  peace  or  truee  with  their  father  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  barons.  Daily,  after  this,  the  rebel 
force  increased.  A  promise  of  Northumberland  drew  to  their 
standard  the  Scotch  king,  William  the  Lion  ;  the  richer  bribe  of 
the  county  of  Kent  attracted  the  Earl  of  Flanders  ;  Bretagne  and 
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AcyBéMae;  ifttftgnt  'of  Benrj's'TÎgikmt  vfAe,  éethreè  at-^nee 
forthefrinees  ;  ^keesiis  of  Bo«logiie  «ad  'fiiois  gwbde ■  compact 
Ibr  4heip«ernees  ;  tuid  manj  of  tho  ^reetest  of  ^te  Contmcntal 
banoofl  doswted  4iieir  Hege  lord.  Tke  «ondîtion  <>f  Hexuy  at  liûs 
jwioUbo  i»  deweribed  in  affedâng  èems'^j'vne  of  •  bis  «^itempora- 
riei.  Daj  «by  day  mîght  be  eeen  fljÎBg  from  fasn  some  one  of  Ms 
.moftt  iatkaata  €«urtter8  ;  wliom  he  hhà  feà  ai  histiim  taUe  ;'ix> 
ifrhmn  he  kad  gfrenirith  hia  own^bafids  thebaldric  i>f  kmglHiiood. 
Tàe  gnards  of  hw  «kamber,  meii  io*  idram*  be  ontniated  balntnf^ 
the*oare  of  bîs  peraon  and  bis  fife,^*ifesit  tyver,  -one  afier  another, 
ta  bis  «leuMea,  Tbere  was  BOt  '  a  night  in  frbieb  be  did  'Rot  "say 
•adiev*  to  men  rnbom  tbe  ransterrèll' of  tbe  norniiig  brot^bt  to  bîs 
«de  iio*mwe. 

Yet  he  lest^aot iieart,- nor bepe.  > H'e  preBUircdhis ' tranqtiîHily  ; 
pnrMMd  wîtbindimiBiBbed^ai'doupbifrpasaîofi  of  thet^aee  ;  hawked, 
as  was  bî»^v)0Bt  ;  but  irbtie  be  keptihis  eai^ess  exterior,  -gay  aitd 
a£fable  io  idl  wb«  remMned  wtth  bîm,  attd  amwemg  eztortîottate  de- 
*  SHUids  for  fidelity  with  a  mMd  indifférence,  not  «nînstant  iras  iost  în 
which  aiiyadvaiitage  cocdd  be  gaîned.  *He  dreTriK)ge^ertwenty 
itboasaiid  of  tbe  -soldieFs  wbo  at  tbis  time  êkM  their^erriees  to^tbe 
bighest  bidder  (Brabaaiters  theywere  ealHd)  ;'be'  învoked,  in  ian- 
gnage  wbieh  be^mfterwards  ezensed  bytbenrgency  of  iibe  time, -tbe 
assistaïKîe  of  tbe  Papacy  ;  and'With  an  appeal  trbîch  fimnd  îts 
way  to  many  hesrts  in  ev«n  tMs  fierceage;  sentHo  distant  states 
io  soliciidie  hdp  of  All^tich  Smg^t^àtid'''Sons.  fiîs  first  cam- 
paign  against  ibe  reb^  iraB  stteeoiiBfal  ;  hairm  tbe  opeanig^of  tbe 
•swHmd  ysar  of  Ibe  irar  ibey  nrifiedifî^'nevrand  more*fornj«bMe 
strength  and  resovrees. 

The  dd  bing  (so  he  waanow^aftéd-^todistingnfeb  bim  -from 
ibe  yoBBger  Henry)  bad  repvdsed  from  ibe  Norman  ^frontîer  tbe 
Freneh  king  and  bis  eldest  son  ;  had  driven  back  Qeèffirey  in 
Bretagne  }  and  badebecked  tbe  more  formidable  adrances  of  Prace 
Richard  in  Posotou  and  Aoqmtaî&e  r'wben  bis  présence  beeame 
suddenly  vecessary  in  *England.  'His'souAem  proTinces  irae 
overran  iriûi  discmitented  lotds,  too'gladio  nnsettle  a  govermnent 
wbicb  had  so  steraly  deali-with  tkem  ;  and  bis  nort^em  connties 
were  plundered  and  infested  bythe  baibarian  Tarages  of  tbeScots. 
Roger  de  Mowbray  was  on  tberebel  side  in  Yorksbire  ;  în  tbe 
centre  of  tbe  kingdom,  Earis  FerrersandHuntingdon  ;  in  tbe 
east,  Hogh  Bigod  and  seren  'bundred  îlemîsh  knights  ;  and  in 
^e  barboor  of  ^IraTelines  a  mimerons  fleet,  ready  with  tbe  first 


'fa3r<mrAbi0«i«)iid  to.kring-iraBk  £m«0  âmn  Enaee.  .  làe  Bidbopof 
Wmehceter,  whaWe  t^aetîdiiigs.toiHeBryyA^ded  that  tàe  great 
uftas&joftJiîs.people  were  :tf«e  to  him  f  but i that  n^ost-men»  even  cf 
tlsose  £ttth£ul  t<^^€^iance^«<miieote<L^e<YMkiitv^)eath  of  Beoket 
wîtli'tiie'.diMUMbers  •attd-  suiforings  of 'ihe  kio^^m.  Before  the 
^  tale.io£  ill  '>vaa'efiiffe]j^^l49  Iknrj  kodisprufig^tadiis  horse,  and 
wîtb  hîs  paii;y  of  nobles  was  in  full  afeeà  for  tdàe  coast.  He 
em¥a]^clin'tàe*miidst  «f. a. violent  :  stoEm,  wd  onvtiiermoming  of 
^e  ficseond  daj  iaaded.at  Soutitampten. 

His  joaBBerJuhd.beMLHoted  éurâig,tàe<T07iagie.  lilt'was  siarsmge 
aad  sékmn.  He  «Viwded  his  attendants,  jtAdpaoed  the  deck 
alone.  Î^Lorâs  it,  pOMubie  «io  -guess  witbouiy  Aegîste  of  eertaînty 
how  mifteh^of  wcnidlj  ptud^Bee,  -saaid  kofr:nuich  of  gbomj  super- 
stition, -i/f^ro  Boweombîiied  to^fatofienhim.  dt  irodd  perhaps  be 
most  «Àfe  vto  ;  gke  <^ps9fMndaB«oe'  to  rthe  lat^sr.  -The  sensé  4»f 
enlistâng-  in;  hist  caweei  «veaitàe  devoiioBaJL  friaiEj: of  hîs  peo{de  could 
tMt  be  whoUy  ahomt  ;  thut. ««st.  certain  i»it  that  xhis  mind  was 
now  de^lj  «^ptated^by  ihe  treaeeniof  his  ieMdren^iandik&perfidy  of 
hâs  barûBs  ;tand,  ««o  disliirhad,  htÂ  ini  ail  peohabiiity  yi^ed  to 
tbat'furtber  88»iBe<of'Weakiwssa2and.defoa6eiiifin1^idkieh,  at  such  a 
season^ihiJyUual'iwiiSHakindiiiigeBeesaûhiarHsiSC)^^  induees, 
and  to  .a  .pniiûitabk'ttfie  of  whiih^thetcefeiiixwèes'of  ^e  Eomish 
Church  >are  rso,  skilfully  adapted.  Whate(Ter'the:m<»tii^e,  he  had 
ilecîded  on  .hôs  eouiiee. 

He  r^is«d  r«st  at.  Southampton,  and^  withoat  other  ref fer- 
ment than  bread  and  water,  mounted  horse  aad  rode  on  through 
.the  njght  towards  Ganterhury.  The  towers  of  the  catfaedral  were 
visible  at  Bome  miks'  d«fitaB)^vr£th:^o.dawn  ;  andsoon  os  his  eye 
fell.upon  ibem  he  dîsnKHinted,  laid  aside  his  royal  dress,  :niuiyd 
and  threw  of£  his  ^boots,  ;a]id  walked  bartefoot  over  the  rough, 
filthy,^inty  roads,  into  ike  city  of  Oanterbury.  Crowds  swîftJy 
assembled  at  this  unheard^f  act  of  peaance  ;  mai^ed  eaeh  foot- 
^lep  of  the  royal  pilgrim,-as  he  passed  the  giateway,  leaving  its 
print  of  blood  ;  and  with  revercnee  £dliowed  him.to  aie  eathedcal. 
Hère  he  at  once  descended  the  erypt,  âung  himself  inth  sobs  and 
tears  at  the  foot  of  BBoket-s.tomb,  .andlay  there  prostrate  ;  whilaa 
'bishopAsceaded  the  pulpit,  and  told  the  a wo^strûck  multitude  tbat 
their  prince  had  neither  ordered  nort  eontrived^  the  death  of  the  saint, 
but  Uiat  for  one  passionate  expression,  which,  unintentiQnal  as'it 
was,  might  yet  hâve  suggested  aie  idea  of  his  murder,  he  had  corne  to 
do  penance,  to  implore  Almighty  forgiveness,  andio  submit  his  neàed 
flesh  to  the  rods  of  disc^line.     Upon  this.Heniy  rose. and  frent 
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io  ihe  chi^yter-lioiise  ;  where  were  assembled  the  monks  and  a 
few  bisliops  and  abboU,  in  number  nearly  eiglitj  ;  in  midst  of 
whom  he  knelt,  and  from  each  receired  on  bis  naked  sbouldera 
three  to  ûve  Btripes  of  a  knotted  cord.  Tbis  over,  he  passed  the 
night  upon  bis  knees  ai  Becket's  tomb  ;  rode  the  next  moming  to 
London^  men  said  jojfullj  ;  and  ou  bis  arrivai  sank  npon  bis 
coQcb  in  a  buming  ferer. 

Tbo  servant  of  bis  tmstj  friend  and  justiciary  Rannlf  de  Glan- 
ville  roused  bim  on  ibe  fiftb  nigbt  of  bis  illness.     '  Is  Glanville 

*  woU  ?'  asked  ibe  monarcb  wiw  retuming  conscionsness.     '  My 

*  lord  is  well/  was  tbe  answer,  '  and  bas  now  in  bis  custody  your 
'  enemy  tbe  king  of  Scots.'  Tbe  king  leapt  from  bis  bed,  say  tbe 
cbroniclers,  and  tbe  fever  was  gone.  '  Repeat  me  ibose  words  agaîn!  ' 
Again  ibe  welcome  words  were  said,  wïucb  told  bim  ibat  the  heart 
of  tbe  conspiracy  was  broken.  In  a  few  days  be  was  at  tbe  bead  of  a 
nomerous  and  enibusiastic  force,  before  whicb  the  English  and 
Scottisb  rebels  everywbere  dispersed,  and  wiih  whicb  he  then 
sailed  to  ihe  relief  of  Normandy,  Hère,  ibrougbout  two  cam- 
paigns,  he  again  foîled  the  confederates  in  every  direction  ;  the 
obstinate,  war-loving  Richard,  yielding  last  ;  and  soon,  by  well- 
placed  magnanimity  and  kindness,  he  established  gênerai  peace. 
He  released  bis  prisoners,  and  not  only  restored  bis  sons  to  faveur, 
but  enriched  ihem  with  new  liberalities.  They  professed  them> 
selves  satisfied  and  grateful  ;  and  with  stronger  faîth  in  the  feudal 
than  in  the  natural  bond,  swore  solemnly  in  succession  the  oaths  of 
vassals  to  their  lord. 

Henry  now  enjoyed  eîght  years*  peace.  But  not  repose.  Active 
for  the  State  as  in  the  field,  he  devoted  those  years,  with  unceasing 
energy  and  toil,  to  the  reform  and  settlement  of  bis  civil  adminis- 
tration. Saving  when  engaged  in  ihe  noble  task  of  deciding 
between  ihe  claims  of  contending  princes,  referred  to  bim  as  to  the 
suprême  authority  of  Europe,  this  was  his  constant  occupation^ 
He  made  personal  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  every  tribunaMn 
the  kingdom  ;  received  and  heard  the  appeals  of  persons  who 
deemed  tbemselves  aggrieved  by  particular  décisions  ;  and  in  cases 
of  delinquency  imposed  heavy  fines  on  thejudges,  or  on  the  barons 
in  whose  courts  they  presided.  *  He  does  not,*  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  a  clerk  whom  he  employed  and  trusted,  and  whose  gossipping 
letters  bave  been  happily  preserved,  *  he  does  not,  like  otber  kings, 

*  lie  idle  în  his  palace  ;  but  goes  through  his  provinces,  and  judges 
'  every  one's  conduct,  and  particularly  that  of  the  persons  whom  he 
'  bas  appomted  judges  of  others.     No  one  is  steadier  in  council. 
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*  readîer  în  speaking,  more  eelf-possessed  in  danger,  more  careful  in 

*  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.    He  îs  deeply  versed  in  litera- 

*  ture.     The  constant  conversation  of  leamed  men,  and  the  discus- 

*  sion  of  questions,  make  his  court  a  daily  school.     Whenever  he 

*  can  obtain  a  breathing  time  from  the  cares  and  anxîeties  of  state, 

*  he  spends  it  either  in  reading  by  himself,  or  in  labouring  to  untie 

*  the  knot  of  some  difficult  question  in  converse  with  a  circle  of 

*  learned  clerks.' 

The  same  lively  ecclesîastic  has  preserved  for  us  a  curions  pîcture 
of  the  habits  of  the  kîng,  in  connection  with  his  progresses  through 
the  kingdom.  If  for  example,  he  says,  his  majesty  had  gîven  orders 
that  he  would  start  upon  a  progress  at  the  end  of  three  days,  then 
you  might  be  quite  sure  he  would  start  by  day break,  and  put  every- 
body's  plans  to  the  rout  by  unexpected  dispatch.  If  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  ordered  ail  to  be  in  readiness  by  early  dawn,  you  may 
be  quite  satisfied  that  he  will  sleep  till  mid-day.  And  the  good  Peter 
jiroceeds  to  inform  us  how  it  was  that  thîs  habit  was  so  particularly 
disagreeable  in  his  majesty.  For  so  much  préparation  was  neces- 
sary,  and  so  little  time  given  for  it,  that  teu  to  one,  the  resuit,  ail 
through  the  joumey,  was  sour  béer  ;  bread  like  lead  ;  mouldy, 
thîck,  and  rancid  wine  ;  and  unwholesome  fîsh  ; — which  the  king 
might  care  little  about,  truly  ;  but  which  he,  Peter,  mightily  dîs- 
relished.  Then  such  a  host  of  people  were  allowed  to  travel  with 
his  majesty  :  such  trains  of  sumpter  horses,  carriages,  pioneers, 
and  villanous  purveyors  !  such  a  foUowing  of  stage-players,  washer- 
women,  dice-players,  loose  womeh,  confectioners,  tavernkeepcrs, 
buifoonë,  barbers,  and  pickpockets  î  Only  fancy,  he  exclaims,  what  a 
condition  of  things  it  must  be,  when  the  king  suddenly  changed  his 
mind.  *  Why,  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  really  think  that  his  pleasure 
*  is  increased  by  our  annoyance.  *  We  should  really  think  there  was 
not  a  doubt  of  it. 

It  was  another  ill  effect  of  this  evil  habit  of  the  king,  adds 
the  amusing  letter-writer,  that  very  often,  and  in  affairs  of  urgency, 
people  know  so  little  of  his  ways  that  he  was  not  to  be  found  at  ail. 
A  notable  example  occurred  to  himself.  He  had  returned  from  an 
important  mission  to  the  French  Court,  and  was  anxious  to  report  it 
to  Henry  ;  but  the  king  was  not  to  be  found.  The  letter  exists  in 
which  he  writes  to  him  that  he  has  been  hunting  him  through  the 
country  in'vain  ; — that  when  Solomon  talked  of  four  things  being 
toc  hard  for  him  to  find  out,  he  should  hâve  added  a  fifth,  and  that 
is,  the  path  of  the  king  in  England  ; — ^that  he  really  does  not  know 
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wbere  he  ia  to  go,  or  what  he  U  to  do  ; — that  he  bas  beon  lakl  up 
with  tbe  dyseoiery  at  Newport,  from  fatigue  in  runniDg  after  bis 
majeaty,  ma  tbat  be  baa  to  no  purposo  sent  seouta  aad  messengera 
on  ail  sidoê  to  look  for  bim  ; — and  finally»  tbat  be  wisbes  Heioy 
toould  let  bâm  know  wben  and  wbere  be  is  to  bo-found,  sioce  be 
bas  really  important  nMitter  to  speak  to  bim  of,  and  tbe  ambassadors 
of  tbe  kinga  of  Spain  bave,  moreover,  arrived  witb  a  gréai  retinue, 
to  refer  to  bis  arbitrament  tbcir  master's  old  quarreL 

Tbe  most  distuiguîabed  aasooiate  of  Henry  in  bis  cItU  labours, 
was  tbe  famoiu»  Ranulf  de  Glaaville,  in  wbose  name  is  written  ihe 
most  ancient  and  imemorable  treatise  of  tbe  laws  and  costoms  of 
Ëngland  ;  aad  tbeir  ^eatest  aet  was-  to  gi?e  aajtboi!ity>  undrep- 
sality,  and  settled  form  and  circmmâtance,  to  a  prac^ce  wbicb  waa 
only  very  imperfectly  inirodneed  in  tbe  time  of  Henry  Beauclerc» 
and  bad  been  still  less  perfeotly  carried  oui  sinoe  tben.  In  agréât 
council  at  Nortbamptoô,  Henry  formally  divided  tbe  kingdom  into 
six  districts,  to  eacb  of  wbicb  be  sMÎgned  tbree  itinérant  judges  ; 
and  from  tbat  time  Circuits  bave  never  ceased  in  EngWd.  In 
otber  counoik  be  repealed  tbe  barbaroua  forest  laws  of  bia  prede^ 
cessors,  substituted  fines  and  imprisonment  for  mutilation  or  deatb, 
and  establîsbed  tbe  first  famous  '  aasize  of  anus.*  At  tbe  cost  of 
unequalled  persottaLexertion,  too»  as  I  bave  akeady  said,  be  jud^ed 
for  bimself  tbe  judges  ;  aad  tbe  great  GlaaviUe  tells  us,  in  tibe  pre^ 
face  to  bis  work«  tba^  tbere  was  not  now  in  tbe  king's  courte  a  judge 
wbo  dared .  to  swervo  from  tbe  patb  of  justice,  or  to  proBAunoe  aa 
opinion  ineiWAÎstent  ncitb  truib.  H&  discountenanced^by  every  meaas 
ia  bis  power,  ail  excessive  inddlgenoes  ia  tbe  mare  martial  exercises 
of  tbe  âge  ;  be  rep^ressed  tbe  tendtncy  of  bîs  sens  to  toocnaaienis, 
tbougb  be  had  edueated  tbem  to  be  tbe  méat  aecompliaked  knigbts- 
<j£  tbe  time  ;  be  would  rairely  sanction  tbe  tilting  grouad  witb  bis 
présence  ;  butbe  would  encourage,  says  Peter  of  Bk>b,  meaof  tbe 
bigbest  liierature  te  '  exercise  tbeme^ves  after*  pi^ayera.  and 
'  before  meafo  ia  reading,  disputlng*  and  decisioa  of  causes.* 
Finally  (and  it  was  net  .tbe  least  of  tbe  obligations  of  posterily ,  to^ 
tbis  great  aad  sag^ious  prince),  be  abolisbed  tbe  absusd  aad 
iaiquitous  usage  of  ordeals  by  toucb,  by  fire,  and  by  water;  and 
aUowed  tbe  aocused  to  défend  himself  by  single  combat,  or,  if  be 
preferred  it,  by  grand  assize,  Tbe  latter  process  was  <^pen  te  e^ery 
défendant  on  suing  out  a  writ  ;  and  it  gradually  led  to.  tbe  gênera 
adoption  of  juries,  and  to  tbe  greatestand  mest  vital  improvemenjta 
m  otber  braaebes  of  justice., 

Tbese  great  labours  were  now  doomed  to  sudden  ami^sad,  ittter- 
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ruption,  the  fcw  remainîng  years  of  the  life  of  the  king  beîng 
darkened  bj  another  rébellion  of  bis  cbildren.  It  wonld  be  merelj 
painful  to  pursue  its  détails.  In  tbe  course  of  it  tbe  jounger 
Henry  died;  aîid  was  sbortly  after  followed  to  tbe  grare  bj 
Geoffroy  ;  of  whom  tbe  mémorable  saying  is  recorded,  that  he  and 
^13  brotbers  never  tborougbly  ceased  to  bâte  tbeir  fàther,  but 
when  tbey  were  more  busily  aiid  ardently  occnpied  in  hrating  eacb 
other.  Yet;  thowgb  witb  a  beart  rtow  well  nigh  broken,  tbe  old' 
king  made  eflfective  rally  against  bis  foes.  Tbe  instîgator  of  tbis 
liist  rébellion  wa»  snpposed  to  bave  been  tbe  famfous  Provençal 
knigbt  and  troubadour,  Bertrand  de  Born  (inctted  to  it  by  tbe 
désiré  to  avenge  tbe  imprrsonment  of  Bleanor,  bis  liegc  lady  and 
as  it  Tv^re  natural  princess)  ;  and  in  two  dàys  after  young  Henry 's 
deatb,bis  fatberbadcarried  sore  destruction  into  tbecastles  of  Poitou 
and  Acquitaine,  and  bad  at  lengtb  taken  prisoner  tbis  tempter  and 
destroyer  of  bis  cbildren,  Bertrand  de  Born  himself.  On  being 
brougbt  before  bim,  bound,  Henry  tamited  bîm  witb  a  boast  bcwas 
said'to  bave  made, — tbat  be  bad  so  mucb  wit  in  reserve  as  never 
to  bave  occasion  to  use  one-balf  of  it, — and  told  bim  that  posstbly 
he  raight  now^  discover  tbe  wiïolè  of  bis  wit  somewbat  too  lîttle  for 
his  wants.  Nay,  added  Hemy,  observinfig  bis  silence,  *  I  begin  to  tbink 

*  thon  hast  m)  wit  left.  *  Bertrand  moùrnfully  answered  it  was*  true, 
f6rtbat  bis  wit,  bis  sensé,  and  bis  wisdom,  had  gone  fhmi  bim 
when  tbe  young  king  died.  On  tbis,  say  tbe  cbroniclêrs,  tbe  old 
king  burst  into  tears  and  bad  nearly  swooned  ;  and  when  be  came 
to  himself  Vengeance  bad  •  depafted  ont  of  bim.      *  Sir  Bertrand  '  ! 

*  Sir' Bertrand  !  '  be  exclàimed  :  *tbou  badst  good  rigbt  to  lose 

*  thy  wits  for  my  son*s  sake,  for  be  wished  thee  better,  and  loved 
'  thee  better,  tban  be  âiè  any  man  else  in  tbis  world  ;  and  1,  for  tbe 

*  love  of  bim,  now  give  thee  thy  life,  and  reetoreto  thee  thy  wealth 

*  and  thy  castle.  ' 

But  thougb  tbis  most  affecting  anecdote  be  indeed  tbe  trath, 
Bertrand  de  Born  àïà  '  not  recover  ail.  He  lost  his  famé  ;  and, 
for  his  share  in  thèse  imnatural  wars,  was  branded  in  other 
lands  witb  infamy.  Thfe  great  poet  Dante  tells  us,  that  in  one  of 
the  worst'cirdes  of  bell  be  bebeld  a  sight,  which  if  it  were  notfor 
the  support  of  a  good  conscience  he  shouW  be  afraid  to  relate 
without  further  proof.  He  saw,  and  while  writing  the  aecount, 
still  appeared  to  see,  a  headless  body  about  to  force  its  way  past 
him,  where  he  stood.  It  Beld  its  severed  bead  by  the  hair  like  a 
lantem,  and  tbe  bead  looked  up  and  saidj  *  Woe  is  me  !  '  The  bead 
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was  in  fact  a  lantem  to  ihe  footsteps  of  the  bodj  ;  aud  ihu& 
there  were  two  divided  things  in  one,  and  one  in  two,  and  how  that 
could  be,  He  only  can  tell  bj  whom  it  was  so  ordained.  Then,  Dante 
continues,  the  misérable  trunk  lifted  up  the  head  alah,  so  that  îts 
words  migbt  be  better  heard  ;  and  asked  if  an  y .  punishment  had 
ever  eqnidled  his  !      *  I  am  Bertrand  de  Bom,    it  said,   '  wbo 

*  incited  John  of  Englaiid  to  rebel  against  his  fatber.     Father  and 

*  son  I  set  at  varîance  ;  and  hence  do  I  bear  my  brain  severed  from 

*  the  bodj  on  which  it  grew.  In  me  behold  the  work  of  retribu- 
'  tion.*  The  incident  is  one  of  the  most  ghastlj,  and  jet  one  of 
the  most  pathetic,  in  that  astoAishing  poem. 

John  of  England's  rébellion,  however,  wasnot  jet  known  ;  and 
his  father  still  rested  his  hope  on  him.  He  was  his  youngest  and 
fayourite  child  ;  and  while  Richard  maintaiued  still  stubbom 
défiance  at  the  French  Court,  it  was  his  solitary  comfort  to  think 
that  John  had  not  deserted  him .  When  the  actual  truth  appeared, — 
the  last  string  ¥ras  snapped,  and  '  cracked  that  noble  heart/  Now 
then,  he  cried,  let  everything  go  as  it  will.  '  I  hâve  no  longer 
'  care  for  myself  or  for  the  world.  *  He  found  his  death-bed,  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  at  Chimon.  His  bastard  son  Geoffi*ey  stood  by 
the  bed,  and  heard  him,  in  parozysms  of  ragîng  fever,  curse 
the  day  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  children  who  had  murdered 
him.  He  was  fifty-seven,  and  had  reigned  oyer  England  nearly 
thirty-fiye  years. 

The  singular  account  which  Peter  of  Blois  bas  handed  down 
to  us  of  his  Personal  aspect  and  bearing,  wiU  fitly  close  this 
record  of  his  most  mémorable  reign.  In  a  letter  which  seems  to 
baye  been  written  about  nine  years  before  his  death,  he  says  that 
his  complexion  and  hair  hi^d  inclined  to  ruddy,  but  with  âge  was 
growing  grey.  He  was  of  middle  size,  such  that  among  short 
men  he  seemed  tall,  and  eyen  among  tall  me)^  not  the  least  in 
stature.  His  head  was  round  shaped, —  spherical,-^as  if  for  the  seat 
of  great  wisdom,  and  spécial  sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  His 
hair  was  not  grown  scant,  but  he  kept  it  well  eut.  His  face  was 
almost  square  ;  quadrangular  ;  like  that  of  a  lion.  His  chest  was 
broad,  his  arms  brawny  and  muscular,  his  legs  and  shins  those  of 
a  constant  horseman,  his  instep  arched  and  high.  In  one  of  his 
toes,  however,  part  of  the  nail  had  grown  into  the  flesh,  and 
somewhat  deformed  the  foot  :  and  his  hands,  on  which  he  never 
wore  a  glove  except  when  he  carried  a  falcon,  showed  by  their 
coarseness  the  carelessness  of  the  man.  Mass,  councUs,  public 
-'«mess,  occupied  him  closely  eyery  day  ;  and  he  stood  on  his 
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feet  from  momîng  to  night.  He  never  sat  down  except  on  liorse- 
back,  or  when  he  was  eatîng  ;  and  his  shîns  were  terribly  wounded 
and  discoloured  bj  constant  kicks  from  bis  borses,  Wben  engaged 
in  war  be  would  get  over  more  ground  in  one  day  tban  otber 
commanders  in  five  ;  and  in  tliis  respect  bis  âge  continued  tbe  alacrity 
of  bis  youtb.  DuriDg  peace  bis  favourite  sport  was  bunting  or 
bawking  ;  and,  except  wben  reading,  or  in  discussion,  or  engaged 
witb  State  affairs,  bows,  swords,  arrows,  and  bunting-tackle,  were 
constantly  in  bis  bands.  He  would  bave  grown  enormously  fat, 
if  be  bad  not  *  tamed  bis  tendency  to  belly  '  (inberited  from  bis 
great-grandfatber  tbe  Conqueror)  by  fasting  and  exercise.  He 
discarded  ail  omament  alike  in  bis  boots  and  bis  bonnet  ;  bis 
clotbes  were  disenciunbered  of  everytbing  superfluous  ;  be  used  on 
ail  occasions  straigbt  boots,  a  plain  bat,  and  a  tigbt  dress.  If  be 
bad  once  formed  an  attacbment  to  a  man,  be  seldom  gaye  bim  up  ; 
if  be  bad  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  any  one,  be  seldom  admitted 
bim  afterwards  to  any  familiarity.  No  one  was  more  gentle  to 
tbe  distressed,  more  affable  to  tbe  poor,  more  overbearing  to  tbe 
proud.  It  bad  always  indeed  been  bis  study,  by  a  certain  car- 
nage of  bimself  like  a  deity,  to  put  down  tbe  insolent,  to  encourage 
tbe  oppressed,  and  to  trample  down  tbe  swellings  of  pride  by 
continued  and  deadly  persécution. 


Bblls  and  Pomeoranates,  No.  VU.  Dramatîc  Romances  and  Lvrics.  By 
Robert  Browning,  Author  of  "  Paracelsus."  Médium  8vo,  sewed.  London  : 
E.  Moxon. 

The  poems  publisbed  in  this  humble  form  seem  to  us  the  utterances 
of  one  of  the  few  real  poets  of  the  âge.  Mr.  Browning,  however,  is  not 
popular,  not  even  witb  the  multitude  of  literary  men,  and  his  disdain 
of  popular  arts  is  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  his  not  being  so.  With 
his  great  talents  and  genius  there  is  no  doubt  he  could  be  as  minutely 
particular  as  the  most  logical  and  prosaic  reader  could  désire.  But  he 
bas  a  soûl  of  fire,  and  casts  away  every  détail,  eveiy  thought,  that  does 
not  ministrate  to  the  pourtrayaï  of  tne  passion  with  which  every  line 
of  his  productions  is  fraught.  This  it  is  that  makes  his  poetry  appear 
«o  abrupt,  so  fragmentary,  and,  to  those  whose  suggestive  powers  are 
dnggish,  obscure.  Thèse  qualities,  which  are  objected  to  by  some 
persons  as  blemishes,  we  take  to  be  proofs  of  the  Poet*s  genuine  inspi- 
ration.    They  display  the  terrible  energy  of  his  conceptions, — ♦^^ 
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tmth  and  eamestJMCB  of  his  vivions.  In  this  kind  of  poetry,  to  our 
minds  the  only  true  poetry,  there  is  no  straining  after  expressions  to 
endeavour  to  create  in  tbe  reader^s  mind  a  beat  and  véhémence  corres- 
ponding  to  the  poet*8  ;  but  tbe  langaage  is  simple  and  plain,  aad  tbe 
might  and  effort  are  in  the  jnst  conception  of  the  inui^  er  idea.  Tbe 
poetij  of  «pitktts  «nd  esdunation  tThawits  tbe  leader  ;  but  that  «f 
defimte  iaiageiy  tnd  idea  «xhikraèes  1^  tbe  «neify  of.  th^aght  and 
iéeling  it  ffeneratefl.  Verbiage,  flnency,  backnied  phraseology  are  ab- 
horred  l^  Mr.  Browning,  and  be  will  go  far  ont  of  his  way  to  avoid 
tbem  ;  and  in  so  doing  ne  may  sometimes  miss  the  finest  expression  of 
bis  thougbt.  But  this  it  is  wnicb  makes  bis  verses  and  wlK)le  poems 
as  fresb  and  cheering  as  if  be  was  the  first  poet  that  had  leamt  to  write. 
Nor  is  this  originality  confined  to  bis  phraeeology,  but  extends  itself  to 
his  versifieation,  which,  to  ears  bedased  with  &e  slûny  monotoDy  of  the 
comion  vcrsiieatieo,  may  be  oonsidered  ragged  and  distorted,  To  tbe 
reader  imprtgnaied  with  the  passion  of  the  aaatler,  it  starts  howev«r 
into  a  harmony  new,  congenial,  and  inyigoirating.  In  fact,  Mr.  Browning 
is  a  poet,  and  if  so,  tbe  form  and  qnality  of  bis  verse  mast  be  as  novel 
as  bis  thoughts.  The  rhytbm  that  the  true  poet  utters  is  a  part  of  bis 
mental  conception,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  withont  producing 
dissonance. 

Nothing  comld  be  -oasier  tban iolollow  the  iadicn  of  the  criticsof 
the  eariier  day  towanb  Woidsworth,  Keafts,  jtftd  SbeHoy^'and  to  qnote 
Unes  and  passages  wktch,  «bstracted  ip^m  tbeir  position,  would  sound 
weak  and  purposeless,  and  ask  triumphantly  if  such  are  to  be  considered 
poetry  ?  And  by  such  means,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Browning  will  be  tested, 
by  many  wbo  consider  poetry  to  consist  of  a  séries  of  metrical  epigrams. 
To  those  bowever  wbo  come  in  simple  honesty  to  hear  the  poet  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  cant  of  academical  criticism,  and  with  but  a  moderate 
share  of  impulse  and  imagining  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  god 
will  reveal  bimself  in  his  "  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,"  and  Brown- 
ing will  be  acknowledged  a  poet. 


The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia.     By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello. 

Longman  and  Go. 

This  beautiful  voltrrae,  rich  in  ornament,  but  richer  still  in  noble 
verse,  bears  on  its  title-page  a  motto  from  the  Persian,  which,  though 
modestly  untranslated,  reveaîs  to  the  initiated  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents.    The  lines  are  well  known  to  oriental  scholars,  and  nin  thus  : 

Guftam  muger,  nisim  saba  az  cbaman  rasid, 
Ya  karwan  mushk  za  rah  Khoten  rasid  l 

which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

I  said,  is  it  the  zéphyr  breatliing  from  the  orarden, 
Or  is  it  a  caravan  of  musk  arriving  from  Khoten  ? 

And  sweetly  laden  is  the  gale  that  breathes  from  thèse  pages,  fraugbt  as 


\ 


it  is  *with'the'perfuine  of  the  ôhoicest  ftowers  m  tfee  giownrg  garden  of 
Persian  poetry. 

The  renown  of  the  poets  of  Persia,  which  fiUs  the  East,  has  travelled 
into  Western  climes,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  spécimens  that 
bave  been  given  of  their  compositions  in  an  English  dress,  hâve  hitherto 
failed  to  excite  the  interest  which,  from  the  great  celebrity  of  the 
originals,  they  might  hâve  been  expected  ta  create.  The  chief  excep- 
tion is  the  famous  ode  of  Hafiz,  "  Bedéh  téki,  &c.,"  which  Sir  William 

Jones  has  so  exquisitely  translated  in  the  well  known  linesj,  beginning, 

• 

^*  Sweet  maid  if  thou  wouldst  chana  my  sight  ;" 

but  beyond  this— -though  Atkinson,  Gladwin,  Ross,  and  others,  hâve 
diligentîy  laboured  in  the  cause,  there  has  not,  uiitil  no w,  been  any 
reàlly  poetical  version  of  the  magie  numbers  of  the  great  masters  of 
Oriental'  poetry. 

The  reason  is  simple  enough  :  none  of  the  translators,  save  only  Sir 
William  Jones,  were  gifted  with  the  true  poetic  fire  ;  and  the  labours  of 
that  great  man  were  so  vast  that,  though  we  are  more  indèbted  to  him 
than  to  any  other,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  Persian  litera- 
ture,  time  was  never  granted  '  him  to  acCompHsh  an  object  which  he 
had  the  ability  so  well  to  perform. 

But  our  regrets  for  the  past  in  a  great  degree  cease,  when  we  open  the 
gorgeous  volume  bêfore  us  ;  for  **  The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia'*  appeals 
not  only  to  the  eye  in  the  splendour  of  its  illuminated.  pages,  modelled 
after  the  finest  and  purest  Oriental  designs,  but  impresses  the  mind  in 
«very  line  at  once  with  the  grandeur,  the  impassioned  force,  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  originals,  and  with  the  oxtraordinaiy  skill  and  power 
of  the  translater. 

There  is  no  error  so  fatal  to  success,  as  the  attempt  to  interprôt  a 
poet  by  simply  rendering  the  litoral  meantng  of  his  words.  The  resuit 
must  inevitably  be  tame,  and  poor,  and  spiritless.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  paraphrase  that  merely  catches  at  an  author's  sensé  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory.    Miss  ■  Costello  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of  avoiding  both 

I  thèse  extrêmes  ;  she  enters  wholly  into  the  spirit  of  the  author,  divines 
with  prompt  intention  the  scope  of  his  thought,  and  reproduces  not  only 
an  image  of  the  original,  but  a  form  instinct  like  it  with  life  and 
strength.     We  are  consequently  never  disappointed  in  Miss  Costello's 

_;>      translations,  and  our  interest  never  tires. 

Of  the  omamental  features  of  this  volume  we  must  briefly  speak, 
before  we  proceed  to  justify  the  praise  we  hâve  bestowed,  by  extract. 

i'j  The  direction  which  the  growing  fondness  for  illustrated  works  has 

latterly  assumed,  is  now  almost  wholly  in  favour  of  illumination. 
Mr.  Murray  and  the  Messrs.  Longman,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
London  publishers,  aided  by  artists  like  Owen  Jones  and  the  brothers 
Vizetelly,  hâve  produced  some  very  splendid  examples  of  the  power  of 
modem  printing  to  rival  the  handicraft  of  the  laborious  illuminators  of 
old  ;  but  nothing  that  they  hâve  yet  published  exceeds — if,  indeed,  it 
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can  compare  witli  the  grâce  and  beauty  of  Uie  decoraticms  tliat  adom 
the  pages  of  ''  The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia."  The  designs,  as  we  hâve 
alreadjr  stated,  are  modelled  from  the  finest  Oriental  spécimens,  afforded 
chiefly  by  ihe  predoos  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  Èast  India  House, 
the  Asiatic  Society,  the  British  Moseom,  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and 
the  Bibliothèque  du  Roi  in  Paris.  The  bright  hnes  which  gem  the 
paces  of  costly  original  copies  of  the  great  Persian  poets  are  hère  faith- 
foUy  transferred  :  for,  to  çive  a  version  of  Perûan  poetiy,  and  not 
imitate  the  art  which  decks  it  in  such  glowing  colonrs,  wonld  be  to  leave 
half  the  task  nnaccomplished  ;  for,  as  Miss  Costello  says  in  an  intro- 
dactory  chapter  on  omament,  "  The  works  of  favourite  poets  are  gène- 
rallv  written  on  fine  silky  paper,  the  ground  of  which  is  <men  powdered 
witn  gold  or  silver  dost  ;  me  margins  are  illuminated,  and  the  whole 
perfomed  with  some  costly  essence.**  The  Orientais  consider  a  finely 
omamented  book  as  "  an  excitement  to  vouth  to  study  ;  '*  and  of  au 
professions,  that  of  callinaphy  is  called  in  the  East  '*  the  Golden.** 
A  Persian  commentator  has  aJso  said  :  "  A  poem  is  a  sweet-scented 
flower,  spotted  like  a  léopard,  polished  ^dth  much  nibbing,  and  written 
toith  the  %nk  ^  two  eenturies,^^  There  was  therefore  warrant  enoogh  for 
the  bestowu  of  omament  on  this  volume,  and  most  elaborately  and 
richly  has  it  been  given  by  Messrs.  Yizetelly.  Let  us  now  tum  to  its 
spirit  after  having  commended  its  form. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Persian  poetry  is  the  mystical  sensé  which 
the  commentators  find  in  it,  where  an  ordinary  meaning  only  is 
expressed.  This  refers  to  the  numerous  sect  of  the  Sufis,  amongst 
whom  Hafiz,  the  Moollah  of  Rûm,  and  the  moral  Sadi  are  pre-eminent. 
The  Sufis  are  the  Platonists  of  the  East  '^Their  fundamental  tenets 
are,  that  nothing  exists  absoltUefy  but  God  :  that  the  human  soûl  is  an 
émanation  from  His  essence,  and  will  finally  be  restored  to  him  :  that 
the  great  object  of  this  transitory  state  should  be,  a  constant  approach 
to  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  as  perfect  an  union  to  the  Divine  nature  as 
possible  ;  for  which  reason  ail  worldly  attachment  should  be  avoided, 
and,  in  ail  we  do,  a  spiritual  object  should  be  kept  in  view.  When  a 
Sufi  poet  speaks  of  love  and  beauty,  a  divine  sentiment  is  always  to  be 
understood,  however  much  the  words  employed  may  lead  the  unînitiated 
to  imagine  otherwise.'*  A  parallel  to  this  doctrine  may  be  deduced 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 

Without  this  explanation  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
lyrical  Hafiz  intended  to  convey  his  idea  of  "  holy  joy  and  exultation,** 
in  the  foUowing  Unes,  which  Miss  Costello  has  rendered  with  so  much 
spirit  :— 

Grapes  of  pure  and  glowing  lustre  ! 

May  the  hând  that  plucked  each  cluster 
Never  shake  with  âge  ! 

May  the  feet  ne'er  slip  that  press  them  ! 

Oh  !  'tis  npture  to  possess  them, 
'Spite  the  chiding  sage. 
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Call,  call  for  wine,  the  goblet  drain, 

And  scatter  round  Spring's  fairest  flowers  ; 

What  wouldst  thou  more  of  Fate  obtain  : 
Where  canst  thou  seek  for  brighter  hours  ! 

This  was  the  early  niehtingale's  first  \&y  ; 
?..  What  sayst  thou  to  his  precepts,  Rose  of  D&y  ? 


r,. 


Oh  I  brîng  thy  couch  where  countleas  roses 
The  garden's  gay  retreat  discloses  ; 
There  in  the  shade  of  waving  boughs  redine, 
Breathing  rich.odours,  quaffiug  ruby  wine  ! 


liiï:- 

y'^f-  Thou,  fair^t  rose  of  ail,  oh  say, 

îiik  For  whom  thy  hundred  leaves  dost  thou.  display  ! 

'lia  To  what  blest  mortal  wilt  thou  own, 

ilii  Such  buds  hâve  sprung  for  him  alone  ! 

What  hâve  I  now  to  ask  ? — ^here  ail 
Life's  choicest  gifts  to  me  belong  ; 
Prudence  and  wisdom  are  but  thrall, 
^^^  The  only  friends  are  wine  and  song  ! 


\vû/i 


^  But  ail  the  Persian  poets  are  not  Sufis,  or  at  least  not  mystical 
.  their  writings  :  they  hâve  their  historical  and  romantic  schools,  and 
remost  of  those  who  illustrate  the  former  is  the  Homer  of  his  country, 
^  «dIj  18  18  immortal  Ferdusi  :  the  chief  celebrities  of  the  latter  are  Nizami, 
,  aiBpt  mû,  and  Hatifi.  The  great  epic  poet,  to  whom  Miss  Costello  dévotes 
^eniitft  «nsiderable  space,  is  better  ):nown  to  English  readers  since  Atkinson's 
ta!  taiii  curate  transkttion  of  thQ  "  Shah  Namah  appeared,  than  those  whom 
soaiijffl  B  hâve  just  mentioned.  We  resist  the  temptation,  therefore,  of  tran- 
jiii:t^  ribing  Ferdusi 's  satire  on  Sultan  Mahmoud,  or  the  beautiful  épisode 
ipjvncii  <<  The  Gardens  of  the  Daughters  of  Afrasiab,**  to  pass  on  to  tjie 
lalaiB»  Rrming  poems  of  "  Yussuff  and  Zuleikha  "  and  "  Mejnûn  and  Leila," 
aroiM  pausing  by  the  way,  as  other  poets,  y  et  unnamed,  attract  us. 
^lieDa  Omar  Khiam  is  one  of  thèse.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
vstobe  well  as  the  most  distinguished,  of  the  poets  of  Persia,  and  flourished 
out  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  "  He  was  altogether  unprece- 
Dted  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  his  religions  opinions  ;  or  rather, 
{  boldness  in  denouncing  h3rpocrisy  and  intolérance,  and  the 
ilightened  views  he  took  of  the  fanaticism  and  mistaken  dévotion  of 
liattiie  s  countrymen.  The  priests  were  his  great  enemies,  and  he  was 
itioD,"  «uliarly  nated  by  the  false  devotees  whose  arts  he  exposed." 

We  hâve  not  room  for  the  romantic  description  of  Kashmeer,  by  the 
lebrated  Togray,  who  was  called  "  The  Honour  of  Writers  ;"  neither 
vye  we  space  for  anjr  portion  of  the  exquisite  poem  of  "  Khosrû  and 
lireen,"  by  Nizami.  An  ode  of  Hafiz,  however,  arrests  us,  which 
e  extract,  as  much  to  show  how  widely-spread  is  the  sentiment  that 
eks  to  apologise  for  the  escapades  of  genius,  as  to  manifest  the 
iautj  of  the  lines  in  which  that  sentiment  is  expressed* 
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String  the  Ijri'g    hm  fattaoe  erer 

Given  «o  men  <of  irortti  their  due  ! 
But,  sinee  Tain  is  ail  eiide«YOiir, 

And  we  soom  her  maHce  ioo, 
Why  BhoaM  we  refiise  to  share 
AU  ibe  joyn  thèse  honn  prépare  ? 

Now  Uie  air  is  fill'd  wîth  moût  ; 
Now  the  roses  spring  from  earth  ; 

Now  they  bloom---but  now  «loae  ! 
Fear  not  thoagh  the  wiser^Nwve  ; 

Ere  their  soft  perfume  be  gone, 
Raise  the  soûl  %o  verse  and  love. 

Oh,  Hafiz  !  it  were  shame  to  say 

(We  nightingales  like  as  'twere  treason), 
That  we,  who  wake  the  poet's  lay, 

Sang  not  in  Ibe  rose's  seasoii. 

We  come  now  to  the  poem  of  "  Yussnf  and  Zuleikha,".  the  master- 
piece  of  Jami,  an  enthnsiastic  foUower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sufis, 
but  not  forgetting  his  mortal  part  when  he  composed  that  which  Sir  î 
William  Jones  déclares  to  be  ^^thefinest  poein  he  ever  read  ;"  thongh 
the  Persians  consider .  it  a  perfect  illustration  of  "  divine  love."  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  stories  of  "  Khosrû  and  Shireai,^'  and  "Mej- 
nûn  and  Leila/'  wlûch,  with  ail  their  beauties,  they  liold  4is  charac- 
terising  the  love  of  naortals. 

The  history  of  the  unfortunate  love  oi  the  wife  of  Potiphar — her 
dii^appointment,  her  despair,  her  weakness,  and  lier  iînal  happiness — 
présents  a  very  différent  picture  from  that'  on  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed,  as  readers  of  Scripture,  to  look.  We  regret  that  we  hâve  not 
space  for  Miss  Costello's  oeautiful  version. 

We  must  therefore  comm^id  the  volume  to  the  reader  with  the 
advice  not  to  overlook  the  spécimens  of  the.  great  work  of  Hatifi — the 
loves  of  "Mejnûn  and  Leila,"  who  are  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the 
East  ;  nor  to  refrain  from  the  exqnisite  poem  of  "  The  Désert  Bom," 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Mehr-cl-Nissar,  already 
familiar  to  the  world  as  the  heroine  of  Moore's  "  Light  of  the  Harem.  ' 
Our  advice,  however,  is  superfluous,  for  no  one  who  takes  up  the 
volume  will  very  willingly  relinquish  it  till  he  has  read  it  through. 


AoRAH  Neil  ;  or,  Tke  Tlmet  of  Old.    An  Historioal  Romaiice.    By-J.  P. 
R.  Jambs,  ësq.     3  vols,  post  i}vo.    LoOàon  :  âmith,  £lder  &  Go. 

It  would  seem  at  a  first  glance  impossible  that  a  man  could  weave 
novels  at  the  rate  at  which  Mr.  James  has  for  so  many  years  spun  them, 
three  or  four  a  year,  at  least  ;  and  as  he  is  the  author  of  several  biographies, 
he  must  hâve  composed  them  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  For  every 
why  there  is  a  wherefore,  and  for  every  wonder  an  explanation  ;  and 
♦he  texture  of  thèse  novels  indicates  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are 
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produced.  The  formula  was  1^  down  long  sÏMse  by  a  màster  hand,  a 
man  of  yigorous  imaginatioD,  greatpowets  of  dfbservati^  and  an  nn- 
rivalled  facility  and  energy  of  expression.  It  is  of  little  conséquence 
to  his  famé  whether  Scott  invented  the  histoiic  lïovel  :  if  bedid  not,  he 
certainly  performed  for  that  class  of  wiiting  what  Shakespeare  did  for 
the  historié  drama  ;  he  gave  it  life  and  force  ;  he  informed  it  with  a 
spirit  that  was  the  resuit  of  leaming  impregnated  with  ge&ius.  He 
^so  resembled  the  foonders  of  our  great  drama,  in  impressing  upon  the 
literature  of  his  century  his  formula  and  niethod.  As  with  the  drama- 
tist  so  it  is  with  the  historical  novelists,  eadi  work  seems  to  be  a  fainter 
production,  and,  like  the  wom  impression  of  an  engraving,  to  grow  so 
dim  at  last  as  not  to  ret^n  any  of  the  light  and  shade^  force  and  efiect 
of  its  originaL 

Mr.  James  is  almost  the  last  of  his  race,  at  ail  events  the  last  who 
has  any  attraction  for  the  public,  and  when  he  ceases  (which  probably 
will  only  be  with  life),  the  direct  impetus  given  to  literature  by  Scott 
will  hâve  effected  its  last  vibration.  We  were,  however,  about  to 
Account  for  Mr.  James's  facility  of  production,  and  to  do  so  were  c(Hn- 
pelled  to  introduce  the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his  method.  No- 
thing  can  be  more  close  than  his  imitation  of  his  great  progenitor  in  his 
mechanism,  but  in  style  how  différent  !  The  same  admixture  of  high 
and  low  chaiacters,  the  same  resort  to  scènes  of  mixed  rmnks  ;  the  same 
use  of  history,  and  the  same  elongated  and  elaborated  description  and 
adventurous  chaînes  of  fortime  and- events.  But  with  ail  this,  unfor- 
tunately  no  thing  new  is  to  be  found  in  the  imitation  ;  nothing  even 
varied  in  principle  lin  fact  no  new  store  of  observation  is  opened  of 
human  character  or  physical  circumstances.  Différent  names  are  given 
to  the  same  persons  and  things,  Ihough  there  may  be  a  little  bungling 
and  shif ting  of  characteristics.  A  swaggerer  may  be  made  courageous, 
B.  Rashleigh  may  be  made  sentimental,  or  a  Rob  Roy  even  prudent  ;  but 
such  incongruous  novelties  only  add  to  the  -artificiality  of  the  fiction, 
and  prove  the  poverty  of  the  imitator's  invention.  Tlie  pattems  hâve 
been  given  by  the  great  originator,  and  are  copied  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars  of  phraseology.  The  best  criticism  of  an  imitation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  parodies  of  the  wits,  and  admirably  hâve  they  been  given 
in  a  contemporary  periodical  which  bears  the  name  of  a  great  parodist 
with  the  pencil.     In  such  parodies  pages  of  criticism  are  condensed, 

fnd  the  falsity  of  the  mechanism  fully  displayed. 
It  may  and  has  been  said,  and  in  particular  référence  to  the  author 
jJwe  treat  of,  that  cfuantity  is  a  sign  of  genius.  But  if  this  were  the  case, 
jthere  are  or  hâve  been  authors  of  "  the  famed  MineiTa  press  "  quite 
quai  in  this  point  to  Mr.  James.  In  fact  quantity  ceases  to  be  asto- 
ishing,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  the  world  and  mankind 
re  daily  and  hourly  generating  trifling  varieties.  If  the  whole  of  the 
roceedings  of  the  English  civil  war  could  by  any  miracle  be  ail  cir- 
jumstantially  narrated,  they  would  make  many  thousands,  perhaps 
niany  millions  of  historical  novels.    If,  as  with  the  novelist,  every 
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hoase  is  to  be  described  firot  exteraally  and  then  intemally  : — ^'  There 
stood  Qpon  the  slope  of  a  genUe  hill,  in  a  pietnresque  part  of  Ëngland, 
an  old  brick  mansion,"  &c.  &c.    "  In  the  well-sanded  parlour  of  a  small 
but  neat  inn,'*  &c    If,  we  say,  ail  thèse  particalars  are  to  be  described, 
and  not  only  résidences  and  localities,  but  dresses,  viands,  peculiarities, 
fam'ly  history  and  connexions,  with  ail  the  necessary  and  unnecessary 
conversation  accompan]png  every  event  and  action,  tosetherwith  an 
unbonnded  license  of  historical  and  moral  dissertation,  it  seems  rather 
to  be  surprising  that  anything  like  a  complex  stoiy  can  be  evolved 
within  thie  moderato  compass  of  ''  three  volumes  small  octavo,"  than  . 
that  it  should  be  ponred  throngh  countless  historiés.     In  truth,  the  f 
historical  novel  bas  been  a  wonderful  invention  to  the  professional  ! 
author,  the  bookseller,  and  the  leamed,  who  bave  thns  been  provided 
with  a  mechanical  substitnte  for  imagination  and  genius,  that  bas  tumed 
us  into  a  nation  of  readers  and  writers. 

In  the  présent  novel,  the  outlines  of  character  are  more  dim  tban 
usual.    Arrah  Neil,  the  heroine  we  suppose,  as  she  gives  name  to  the 
work,  is  the  most  passive  of  heroines.     Her  introduction  to  the  reader 
is  equivocal  enough,  and  the  mysteiy  is  kept  up  till  late  in  the  third 
volume.    It  is  said  "  her  garb  appeared  to  be  that  of  poverty  ;  "  and  in 
the  same  sentence  we  are  told  "  she  was  bare-headed,  bare-legged,  and 
bare-footed,"  an  appearance  certainly  of  poverty.     The  nsual  quantum 
of  disgnised  noblemen,  swaggering  cavaliers,  talkative  landladies,  cant- 
ing  roundheads,  appear  and  disappear  through  the  three  volumes.    In 
one  particular  the  author  has  swerved  from  the  usual  mode,  and  his 
characters,  with  a  little  of  the  puritanical  cant  excepted,  speak  good 
drawins-room  English  of  the  présent  year  of  our  Lord.     The  tone,  as 
it  may  oe  termed,  of  the  fiction  has  no  tinse  of  âge  in  it  ;  and  no.where 
is  this  so  lamentably  perceptible  as  in  the  smsJl  pièces  of  verse  pur- 
porting  to  be  the  outponrings  of  gallatit  cavaliers.    Modem  sentimen- 
talism  of  the  worst  kmd  is  hère  prédominant,  and  how  Mr.  James  could 
perpetrate  them,  if  he  has  ever  read  the  real  effusions  of  the  period  of 
the  time,  as  exemplified  in  the  poems  of  Carew,  Suckling,  Lovelace, 
and  Waller,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.    In  avoiding  what  certainly 
has  become  a  wearisome  nuisance — the  canting  répétition  of  a  few  hack- 
neyed  phrases  of  the  period — Mr.  James  has   gone  to  the  opposite 
extrême. 

It  will  naturally  be  said,  that  as  Mr.  James  is  enabled  to  get  hi 
books  purchased  and  published,  there  must  be  some  q'uality  in  them 
and  this  is  not  to  be  denied  :  and  that  pôwer  we  think  consists  in 
certain  modération  of  style  that  never  offends,  and  a  capacity  of  reflect 
ing  that  very  inane  but  very  uninteresting  portion  of  society,  whos 
passions  bave  been  rubbed  down  or  completely  obliterated  by  educatio 
and  the  habits  of  the  class  they  belong  to.  With  such,  strong  émotion  an 
high  passion  are  mère  boisterous  vulgarities,  and  therefore  they  hâve  n 
synapathy  with  them.  A  very  slight  event,  and  a  comparatively  triflin, 
excitement,  are  sufficient  to  interest  ;  and  thus,  like  the  phlegmatic  Dutch-! 
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man,  when  floating  down  his  "  lazy  Scheldt,"  anv  occurrence  in  so  slow 
a  voyage  is  sufficient  to  interest  his  attention.  There  is  undonbtedly  a 
movement  in  the  stories  of  the  ciass  of  novels  we  are  describing,  but 
verjr  much  of  the  same  kind  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  Dutcb  voyageur. 
It  18  on  this  piinciple  alone  we  can  account  for  such  works  gaining 
readers*  We  are  bonnd  to  add  though,  that,  if  there  is  nothinç  stirring 
or  suggestive  in  Mr.  James^s  works,  they  are  innocent  and  harmless 
reading,  and  their  interest  for  numerous  readers  is  provedby  their  large 
circulation»  

GiTHA  OF  THE  FoREST.    A  Romance.    By  the  Authoi^  of  ^'  Lord  Dacre,  of 
Gillsland,"  &c.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     London  :  £.  Churton. 

This  novel  is  not  so  entirely  on  the  Scott  principle  as  Arrah  Neil, 
having  a  considérable  intermixture  of  the  Radcliffe  style.  Pic- 
turesque  but  fanciful  descriptions,  escapes,  plots,  and  secret  cavems 
and  subterranean  passages,  form  more  the  staple  commodity,  following 
the  vague  imaginincs  of  the  "  Hystéries  of  Udolpho  "  rather  than  the 
Dutch  minutiœ  of  the  Waverley  school.  The  authoress  (for  it  is  said 
to  be  a  lady,  and  the  exécution  seems  to  verify  the  assertion)  has  how- 
ever  so  far  complied  with  the  demand  of  the  âge  as  to  be  tolerably 
correct  as  to  her  dates  and  costumes  ;  and  has  that  superficial  correct- 
ness  which  arises  from  referring  to  a  good  chronology  and  the  numerous 
delineations  of  Saxon  costumes  and  utensils.  The  manners  and  sen- 
timents are  the  usual  mixture  of  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,  inlaid 
hère  and  there  with  a  characteristic  gathered  from  the  chroniclers.  Of 
the  development  of  human  character  in  its  half  barbarie  state,  we  find 
no  signs  whatever.  Of  the  strange  and  powerful  condition  of  the 
human  being  in  a  phase  of  society  admitting  of  the  almost  unlimited 
indulgence  of  the  impulses  and  the  will,  there  is  no  manifestation.  If 
there  were  we  should  bail  it  as  a  genuine  fiction,  and  its  revealment 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  sufiiciency  of  brutal  violence  and  sanguinary  outrage,  such  as 
is  attributed  to  ail  savages  ;  but  of  that  extraordinary  mixture  of  motive 
and  conduct  to  be  found  in  man  in  such  a  state,  in  which  side-by-side 
must  bave  been  ranged  the  most  apparently  contradictory  qualities, 
there  is  no  trace  ;  and  consequently  we  hâve  no  character  painting  that 
is  any  way  serviceable.  On  the  contrary,  the  characters  are  eut  to 
attem,  acting  sentimentally  in  accordance  with  some  beau-ideal  of  the 
authoress. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  find  it  wanting,  with  most  of  its  fellows,  in 
^the  genuine  requisites  of  such  a  composition,  yet  it  must  be  said  that  it 
has  more  of  the  circulating  library  interest  than  many  others.  There 
is  a  véhémence  almost  amounting  to  vigour  in  some  of  its  scènes  and 
dialogues.  The  story,  though  full  of  improbabilities,  is  sufficiently 
clearly  defined  to  create  some  interest,  arismg  from  the  personal  éventa 
being  made  to  predominate  over  the  historical.  On  closing  such  books 
one  cannot  but  wonder  that  minds  desirous  of  excitement  should  not 
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tiini  to  the  pages  of  real  history,  and  eepecîally  io  some  of  the  modem 
bistoriam  who,  like  Tbierry  in  bis  "  Narratives  of  tbe  Merovingia®  Era," 
bave  given  to  the  stem  and  powerfnl  reality  ail  the  ligbt  and  shade  oî 
fiction,  and  who  hâve,  as  said  beretofore,  raised  vtp  a  romantie  vision 
in  accordance  witb  faets.  From  tbe  perusal  of  s«ch  works  tbe-ménd 
lises  refreshed  and  invifforated,  conscioas  tbat  it  basderived  kSiew-^ 
ledge  of  the  most  vahiable  Idnd;  net^o^  mère  facis,  but  ol^  hanaas 
nature  and  bnraan  conduet. 


\ 


TflE  Life  of  Loeenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent.    By  WiLiXàir 
RoscoE.    Witb  a  Memoir  of  ^e  Autbor.    New  £ditio%  12mo.    XK>ndon  :    / 
D.  Bogue.  ' 

This  is  tbe  first  issue  of  a  séries  of  repints,  to  be  called  tbe  European 
Lîbrary.  It  surpasses  in.  cbeapness  any  yet  issued^and  tbe  siza  and 
mode  of  printing  are  tasteful  and  convenient.  Mr.  Koscoe,.nAttntb- 
standing  the  advances  made  in  many  departments  of  literature,  is.  stiQ 
uairivalled  as  tbe  bistoriau  ol  Italian  Uterature,  and  \m  "  Lilî&of  llorenzo? 
bas  justly  beeome  a  standard  work.  Tbe  présent  édition,  bas  been 
iudiciously  superintended  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Hazlifet,  wbose.  labour»  of  tbis 
kind  we  bave  nad  fréquent  occasion  to  notice,  as  performed  witb  judg- 
ment  and  taste.  In  tbe  présent  instance  be.bas  renderedtbe  wonk  stul 
more  popular  by  translâting  tbe  Latin,  Italian,  and:  Frencb  notes, 
removing  a  mass  of  cumbrous  matter  tbougbt  to  be  illusto'ative  by  its 
too  partial  autbor,  giving  occasionally  notes  from  new  sources,  and  a. 
well-condensed  Memoir.  It  is  onJy  necessary  for  tboee  cultivating  this 
class  of  literature  to  see  the  book,  to  purchase  it  :  thougb  we  cannot 
bot  fear  tbat  it  is  given  at  a  priée  tbat  can  repay  naone  connectedwitb 
ii,,and  tbat  it  will  produce  a  destructive  conipetitiont  witb. works  hear- 
ing.a  deservedly  bigh  price  for  copyright. 

Lbctvbbs,  addressed  cbiefly  to*  tbe-  Working^  Classes.     B^<  W^  J.   Eesc^ 
Volume  IL    London  :  C  Fox, 

We  bave  already  exi^^essed  our  admiration  of  tbe  first:  vdkrme  of 
thèse  LectureSj  and,  se  far  from*  finding  reasen  to  alter  oixr  opinion,  we 
iind  new  reasons  for  mainteimng  it    The  subjects  o€  tbe  présent  seriea 
are  equally  interesting,  and  tbe  mode  of  treatment  equîdly  powerfnl. 
Tbey  differ  from  mosi  leotvves  by  tbe  simplicity  and  copdoosness  o€ 
their  style  and  détails.     Tbey  are  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  fiUed  witb 
ail  kinds  of  knowledge,  "vwell  digested  hy  tbe  int^lectaal  ja^ocess  to 
which  it  bas  been  for  years  submitted.     Tbey  bave  none  of  tbe  flimsi- 
ness  of  orations  got  up  for  the  occasion  ;  and  no  doubt  tbeir  éloquent 
uttererproceeds  from  bis  usual  occupations  to  bis  rostrum,  without  any- 
thing  like  préparation,     Tbe  détails  of  modem  politios,  literature,  and 
even  of  science^  seem  as  familiar  as  bis  glove  to  him,  and  he  imparts  it 
witb  a  corresponding  grâce  and  easow .  Tbe  worldng  classes,  tberefere^ 
^le  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  bis  noble  conversation,  for  it  is  raore 
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like  that  thaa  the  common  preaching  of  lectares,  and  there  is  not  a  cul- 
tivated  gentleman  in  the  land  but  might  dérive  instruction  and  delight 
from^ither  his  infbnnation  or  hds  reflections,  bowever  much  some  might 
dissent  from  his  political  principles. 

His  moral  courage  is  admirable  ;  for  it  is  not  only  that  he  maintains 
his  principles  fearlessly,  but  he  lias  that  rarer  kind  of  boldness  which 
advocates  the  supremaoy  of  those  whom  the  long-continued  attacks  of 
their  opponents,  aided  by  the  universal  caprice  of  mankind^  haye  at 
last  succeeded  in  degrading  int  the  public  estimation»  His  defence  of 
Paine^  and  alfo  of  Godwin,  are  admirable  instances  x)£ihifi  advooacy  of 
nen-  whose  talents  hare  been  underrated,  and  tbe  memi^  of  whose 
eKeciions,  ia  a  time  whea.it  was  dangerous  to  be  just,  haye  been  allowed 
toa  moch:  to  faD  towarài  obUyion, 

We  'wei'e'about  to  particularise,  as  peculmrly' excellent,  some  certain 
of  the  Lectures,  but  on  again  tuming  through  them  we  cannot  do  so. 
Whfether  treating  of  liying  poets  or  dead  polîticians,  he  is  equally 
instructive  and  entertaining. 

Every  man  sympathising  with  the  improyement  of  the  condition  of 
the.  multitude  wiH  rejoice  in  this  book^and  is  bound,  aa  he  would  prove 
himself  genjoine  in  bis.philanthropy,  to  aid  ita  dissémination.  It  must 
scatter  seeda  of  thought  wide  and  far,  which  will  produce  the  most 
bénéficiai  xesnlts  tQ.alI  classes  of  tbe  community^ 


The  VoiCBa  ow  the  Church,  in  reply  to  Dr,  F.  J^rauss^  Author  of  *^Das 
Leben  Jèsu  ;"  comprising  Essays  in  Defence  of  ChristiaDity,  by  Divines  of 
various  Communions,  0>llected  and  comppsed  by  the  Bèv.  J.  K.  BEAfin, 
D.D.  &c.    8vo.    Nutt.. 

This  wonk  consists  of  eight  e68aj%  the^  prochict  of  ditffîerent  dirrines, 
FVench,  German,  and  'English,  in  replj  ti^  Dr.  Straass's^  tenets,  a»  pro- 
mulgated  by  himself  and  his  fèlîowersi  The  subjeot  itself  is  of  great 
importance  j  and  tbe8e<  essais  are  wortiiy  of  !it,  beingithe' productions  of 
the  most  leamed  and  able  theologiansi.  It  is  im^ssible)^  witb  <mx 
narrow  spaoe,  t^»  enter  into  asything  like  a  revienne' of  such^a  profèund 
sttbject,  and  sueh  subtle  and  leamed  treatises.^  ail  that  can>  be  done 
is.  to  direct  attention  to  the«  publication^  as  afibrding.  the  best^  if 
not  the  only  means  of  gatning  a  knowledge  of  the  controversy  now 
raging  in  the  German  etates  ;  a  controversy  likely  to  beinost  important 
in  its  results,  by  either  modifying  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  religion, 
or  even  the  Chnstian  faith  itself.  Since  the  works  of  Paine,  there  bas 
been  no  work  which  so  openly  as  Strauss's  bas  attaeked  the  received 
notions  regarding  Christianity.  But  whilst  Strauss  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  Paine  in  point  of  philosophical  argument  and  profundity  of 
reaaoning,  he  Jbas  the  advanta^e  of  being  a  churchman  and  a  priest,  wha 
only  opens  a  new  intei'pretation  of  Révélation.  He  déclares  himself  a 
r  sincère  and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity,  and  asserts  that  "  he  çoft* 
ceives  as  an  idea  what  the  people  believe  as  a  history."  It  was  in  li835 
that  Strauss  put  forth  his  "  Life  of  Jésus,"  which  caused  him  to  be 
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removed  from  an  office  he  held  connected  with  thcologîcal  éducation, 
thongh  not  his  removal  from  the  chorch.  His  book  h&s  gone  tbrongh 
many  éditions  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Beard  gives  &e  following 
acconnt  of  it. 

The  circulation  of  the  book  in  foreign  conntries  (that  is,  out  (^  Germany) 
has  been  inconsiderable,— owinff  partly,  it  ia  presnmed,  to  a  fear  of  social  con* 
seqoenceBy  but  mainly,  we  beheve,  to  that  gênerai  dico^gard  to  theological 
fttodies  which  is  unhappUy  ao  marked  a  featore  in  this  âge,  and  the  consé- 
quent unpreparedness  of  mind  which  prevails  eyen  in  Great  Britain,  afanost 
as  mudi  as  m  coontries  of  £u*  lew  intdlectual  pretenàona.  In  the  year  1839, 
however,  a  translation  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  Freneh  language, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  executed  on  the  third  German  édition,  and  deservee 
praiee  for  its  fidehty  to  the  original.  The  bookaeller.  Boit  of  Groningen, 
announeed  a  translation  into  the  Dutch,  which,  owing  to  the  blameworthy 
interférence  of  Professer  Hoistede  de  Groot,  never  maîde  its  i^ppeaiaDce.  In 
tins  country  no  scholar-like  translation  has  been  pubhshed,  uough  sereral 
hâve  been  prepared,  the  booksellers  having  had  the  fiear  of  the  law  Wore  their 
eyes.  Yet  the  work  is  widely  circulated  in  England  ;  for  it  has  been  done 
into  English  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  to  satisfy  me  truly  infidei  cravings  of  a 
portion  of  oor  town  populations.  But  for  even  a  fair  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  **  Leben  Jesu,*'  the  English  student  has  had  to  resort  to  £reign  litera- 
ture.  In  this  oountry  the  poUcy  seems  to  baye  been  suppression  and  silence, 
and  consequently  the  work  has  had  an  altogether  factitious  attraction  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  uninstructed  ;  and  ita  argumentative  force,  known  for  the  most 
part  solely  by  report  eren  among  the  cultivated,  has,  like  ail  unknown  things, 
been  grossly  ezaggerated.  And  while  there  hâve  not  been  wanting  exposi- 
tions of  the  doctrines  of  Strauss,  designed  and  iitted  to  bring  established 
opinions  into  discrédit — ^this,  now  after  the  book  has  been  in  existence  nine 
y ears,  is  the  first  attempt  to  acquaint  the  English  reader  with  the  facts  of  the 
case,  presenting  to  him  thèse  new  doctrines,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  seize 
their  unport,  and  comprehend  their  bearinc,  and  then  pass  on  to  consider  in 
détail  some  arguments  which  may  be  offered  in  reply. 

We  bave  only  space  to  add  that  Dr.  Beard  is  a  very  temperate  and 
libéral  opponent,  and  is  fully  qualified,  by  a  full  knowledge  of  German 
theology  and  literature,  and  his  own  talents,  to  discnss  the  question. 
He  has  drawn  around  him  the  highest  authorities,  and  thus  given  amasa 
of  information  respeciing  the  state  of  opinion  in  Europe  on  thèse  and 
the  collatéral  snbjects  of  literature  and  politics,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ail,  and  more  especially  to  those  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  events.  The  late  outbreak  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
popular  démonstration  by  the  followers  of  Ronge,  are  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  never  moved,  until  some  physical 
démonstration  proves  to  them  that  a  vital  and  extensive  altération  has 
taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and  conditions  of  laige  masses  of  mankind. 
The  mental -movement  of  this  âge  is  as  vigorous  as  that  which  begot 
the  revolutionary  wars.  AU  who  are  anxious  to  be  forewamed  will 
study  this  and  such  books. 


utynon  :  sRAoBcat  akd  xtaits,  vurtbbi,  wsinritiARs. 
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